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PREFACE. 

* 


O THE CITIZENS OF MACOUPIN COUNTY 
who have so generously aided us, in various ways, 
in our efforts to collect reliable data for the compila¬ 
tion of this history, we desire to express our grateful thanks. 
Especially are we under obligations to fudge lewis Solomon, 
Hon. C. A. Walker, A. Me Kirn Dubois, Huriah Smith, Peter 
B. Karnes, Stephen Hettick, W. W. Freeman, Oliver W. Hall, 
James Raffurty, Col. f. R. Miles, Gen. John I. Rinakcr, 
Major F. H. Chapman, Joseph C. Hcnvell, Hon. Sargeant 
Gobble, Judge Lewis P. Peebles, Dr. John Logan, Gen. Joint 
M. Palmer, Hon. T. L. Loomis, Cap/. Thomas S. Gelder, 
Hon. John A. Chesnut, Hon. Wm. C. Shirley, Judge P. C. 
Huggins, C. J. Reiser, H. M. Kimball, John Dews, Hat bert 
J Reiser, Capt. P. H. Pentzer, Nicholas Challacombe, Hon. 
Hampton W. Wall, Capt. James P. Pearson, R. Meatyard, 
Samuel H. Chapman, Dempsey N. Solomon, Thomas W. 

Chiles; we also desire to return thanks to C. Westermeier, 

County Clerk, George R. Hughes, Circuit Clerk, F. W. 

Crouch, Superintendent of Schools, for their courtesy ex- I 

tended us while collecting official data from the records; and j 
to the Secretaries of the various Lodges of the county, and J 
nmn y fliers whose names space will not permit us to men- j 
tl °n. From the press toe have received that aid which mem- ! 



bers of the profession so cheerfully render to one another. 
To the clergymen of the various denominations, we express 
our thanks for information cheerfully given, relative to the 

i histories of their churches. 

I 

I H e have confined ourselves, as nearly as possible, to the 

j original materials furnished. The public is aware of the 
difficulty attending the compilation of a work of this cha¬ 
racter, a dijfiadty arising not so much from a lack of ma¬ 
terial as from the vast mass of it, and the difficulty of making 
a proper selection. The material has been classified as care¬ 
fully as possible, and will be found a great help to the public as 
a book of reference as to the past of the county, its geography. 

I and resources, its topography and all subjects that go to make 
up the character of Macoupin county. J'Ye expect criticism 
All we ask is that it be made charitably. If our patrons will 
take into account all the difficulties to be overcome, the impos¬ 
sibility of harmonizing inharmonious memories, of recon¬ 
ciling diverse dates and accurately localizing ci'ents that 
are attributed to different localities, and, finally, the imper¬ 
fections that necessarily belong to any work, but that of the 

perfect God, ivc feel assured the verdict will be a favorable 
one . 

The Publishers. 
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IETEODUCTIOE. 


W studies are more interesting and profitable to mankind than 
that of the past experiences, deeds, thoughts and trials of the 
human race. 

The civilized man and the untutored savage alike desire to 
know the deeds and lives of their ancestors, and strive to perpetuate their 
story. National patriotism and literary pride have prompted many, in all 
times, to write and preserve the annals of particular peoples. But narrow 
prejudice and selfish interests too often have availed to suppress the truth 
or to distort facts. 

It is the aim of this work to collect and preserve in enduring and popu¬ 
lar form some of the facts of the early settlement and subsequent growth of 
a great county of a grand State. The families whose ancestors were earlv 
on the ground, and whose members have made the county what it is, are 
worthy of remembrance; and their difficulties and sorrows, customs, labors 
and patriotism, should not be allowed to fall into oblivion. Bv a knowdedge 
of these the present generation will be instructed, and the future will be 
guided. 

All history, it properly written, is interesting; and there is not a country, 
or a city, or a hamlet,—nay, we might say, not a family or an individual on 
the globe, whose history might not be more or less valuable to posterity. 

From the ancient days, away back in the dim and shadowy past, when the 
human race first arrived at a state of intelligence sufficient to enable them to 
transmit a traditionary or written account of themselves, all along down the j 
kerning ages, our progenitors have left in various ways, and by different | 
means, information, more or less mythical, of the age and generation in j 
"hjch they played their ephemeral part on the world’s ever-changing theatre 
of action. It is graven in bronze on the wonderful works of the central 
nations of Africa, around those “dim fountains of the Nile;” the gray old i 
p} ram id.- in the valley of “twenty thousand cities” are covered with the 
hieroglyphic! language of the “shadowy past.” The vast and mighty 
palaces and piles stupendous,” hoary with the dust of unknown centuries, j 
that bewilder the traveler ’mid Egypt’s drifting sands, upon the plains of the 
Euphrates, and hidden away in the tiger-hunted jungles of the “farthest Ind 
the gigantic ruins of Southern and Central America, under the snow-capped 
Cordilleras and among the wondrous forests of Yucatan; the seamed and 
wrinkled pyramids of the Aztecs, in Mexico and California, and the ten 
thousand crumbling evidences of a powerful civilization scattered throughout 


| ^ ie £ reat valley of the Mississippi, all bear testimony of countless attempts 
to transmit knowledge to posterity. 

The written history of the American Continent dates back scarcely four 
centuries, yet within that comparatively short period its pages have garnered 
l from her hills and mountains, from her grand rivers and mighty inland sea>, 

I valuable additions to the world’s stock of knowledge. 

j Like the Eastern Continent, our own Inis its historic points,—its nuclei 
j around which cluster the memories of heroic deeds, the story of martyrs, 

I and the legends of a barbarous past. St. Augustine, Jamestown, Plymouth 
j Bock, Quebec, Montreal, Boston, New' York, Philadelphia, and Detroit, arc 
localities about which gather volumes of history, 
i The advance of civilization on the North American Continent has 
been more rapid than in any other portion of the globe; and, within the 
, memory of living men, the fairest and richest portions have been wrested 
from the dominion of the wilderness and the savage, and changed into a 
| highly-cultivated region, filled with a race of industrious and thriving 
people. Prominent among the localities rich in historic lore is the region 
around the Mississippi river. It early claimed the attention of two of the 
I most powerful nations of Europe, whose pioneers and avant couriers were 
boldly pushing into the then unknown countries lying towards the “Great 
South Sea,” eagerly looking for go]d and precious stones, for fabled Eldora- 
dos, and fertile lands. 

Dim traditions, fragmentary legends, stories of bloody warfare, of disaster 
and defeat; essays, letters, and public documents, all bearing more or los 
upon the history of the county have been carefully examined. 

To collect and arrange in one volume these various fragments, this abund¬ 
ant material, and to give the cream of all the best authors who have treated 
the subject, together with all additional information it was possible to obtain, 
and present it in readable form, has been the object of the publishers of the 
present work. 

We know r , full well, the task is not a light one; the contemplated work is 
by no meaas a holiday frolic. Hard, steady, close application and untiring 
energy are necessary to accomplish it, and wc have approached the subject 
with the greatest diffidence, not unmindful of our shortcomings, yet, at the 
same time, fully determined to do our best, and trust a generous and discrim¬ 
inating public to do us justice, hoping and believing that our labors shall not 
have been wholly in vain. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The utmost pains has been taken to read thoroughly and compare care- I 
fully the various writers, and to sift out and reconcile discrepancies, for 
historians not unfrequently disagree upon minor points. The work of read¬ 
ing and comparing has been no ordinary one, and the difficulty has not been 
so much in collecting as in making a judicious and truthful use of the 

A 

abundant material at hand. 

The traditions of the Indians, as given by Heckewelder and others, have 
been quoted quite extensively, and as an important factor in the sum total of 
knowledge concerning this region; and the early discoveries of Marquette, * 
La Salle, Hennepin, and other French adventurers in the valley of the Mis¬ 
sissippi and the basin of the great lakes of the Northwest, have also de¬ 
manded a large share of attention, as preliminary to the troubles which 
grew out of the conflicting claims of the French and English crowns, result¬ 
ing in a contest for supremacy, and in which not only all the contiguous 
region, but the entire French and English possessions in America, a large 
share of Europe, and immense regions in Asia and the islands of the sea, 
were interested and involved. 

Another object to be gained by this work, is to bring to the notice of the 
people, the immense resources which a bountiful Providence lias bestowed 
upon them, and which it becomes, not merely a privilege to use, but a duty 
to improve. How little is now known of these treasures, and how greatly 
profitable such information may be, needs only a thought to comprehend. 
Our fertile soils, our noble timber trees, our genial climate, our inexhaustible 
mineral treasures, and our easy facilities for commerce, are, in a great degree, 
unknown even to our own population. This volume seeks to develop an ap¬ 
preciation of them, and to stimulate a desire to improve and extend them. 

Then, local customs, old family traits and anecdotes are so rich in interest 
and so full of instruction to the young, that they ought never to be for¬ 
gotten. These, so many as time and diligence could gather, are heie 
recorded and will be found to form no unimportant or uninstructive portion ! 
of this volume. I 


Among the most influential agencies in building a nation, and in establish¬ 
ing a character for its people, are the efforts of its citizens to educate their 
children and to provide for social religious worship. These two interests will, 
therefore, show most accurately the tastes, the habits and aspirations of a 
community. 

Hence they have been made prominent in the ensuing narrative, and it is 
confidently hoped that they will not only interest readers, but will be studied 
and appreciated. 

The work will be found embellished with views of public and private 
property, in various parts of the County, and with portraits and biographies 
of many of the prominent men of the past and present. 

The chapter on the early history of the State, will be found interesting 
and instructive. 

The Constitution of the United States and of this State, and a roster of 
the soldiers of the late war, have been inserted with a view to make the work 
more creditable, alike to the publishers and people of the county. 

The work may be incomplete in some particulars. Nor indeed is it possible 
for it to be otherwise ; but we hope so far as it goes it is truthful and accurate. 

We trust, however, that it will be the means of preserving from the empire 
of decay a host of incidents, of recollections, and of anecdotes, relating to 
the hardy pioneers and first settlers of the county, which, in the estimation 
of the historian and student of history, are of priceless value, but which 
otherwise would soon fade from the memories of the living. 

Whether this has been well done is not for us to say. A generous and 
intelligent public must decide. It is not permitted any man to attain per¬ 
fection. Its regions lie beyond our reach. We feel, however, in submitting 
this work to the inspection of the patrons, whose public spirit made possible 
its preparation, that satisfaction which results from a consciousness of faith¬ 
ful endeavor and an earnest desire to fulfil the expectations of all. 

Our work is accomplished, and its result is submitted, with tranquillity, to 
your inspection. 
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MACOUPIN COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 


CHAPTER I. 

*-1 BRIEF SKETCH OF THE NORTH-WEST TERRITORY 
i i KOG R A PI 11C A L l >( >SIT1()N. 

N 1784 the North-western Territory was ceded to the United 
States by Virginia. It embraced only the territory lying 
between the Ohio and Mississippi rivers; and north, to the 
northern limits of the United States. It coincided with the 
area now embraced in the states of Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, and that portion of Minnesota lying on the 'east side of the Mississippi 
river. On the first day of March, 1784, Thomas Jefferson, Samuel Hardy, 
Arthur Lee, and James Monroe, delegates in Congress on the part of 
Virginia, executed a deed of cession, by which they transferred to the United 
States, on certain conditions, all right, title, and claim of Virginia to the 
country known as the North-western Territory. But by the purchase of 
Louisiana in 1803, the western boundary of the United States was extended 
to the Rocky Mountains and the Northern Pacific Ocean. It includes an 
area of 1,887,850 square miles, being greater than the united areas of the 
Middle and Southern states, including Texas. Out of this magnificent 
territory have been erected eleven sovereign states and eight territories, 
with an aggregate population at the present time of 13,000,000 inhabitants, 
or nearly one-third of the entire population of the United States. 
r Its rivers are the largest on the continent, flowing thousands of miles 
through its rich alluvial valleys and broad fertile prairies. 

Its lakes are fresh-water seas, upon whose bosom floats the commerce of 
many states. Its far-stretching prairies have more acres that are arable 
and productive than any other area of like extent on the globe. 

For the last quarter of a century the increase of population and wealth 
in the north-west has been about as three to one in any other portion of the 
United States. 

EARLY EXPLORATIONS 

In the year 1512, on Easter Sunday, the Spanish name for which is 
Pascua Florida,* Juan Ponce de Leon, an old comrade of Columbus, dis¬ 
covered the coast of the. American continent, near St. Augustine, and in 
honor of the day and of the blossoms which covered the trees along the 
shore, named the new-found country Florida. Juan had been led to under¬ 
take the discovery of strange lands partly by the hope of finding endless 
stores of gold, and partly by the wish to reach a fountain that was said to 
exist deep within the forests of North America, which possessed the-power 
of renovating the life of those who drank of or bathed in its waters. He 
was made governor of the region he had visited, but circumstances prevented 
his return thither until 1521; and then he went only to meet death at the 
hands of the Indians. * 

In the meantime, in 1516, a Spanish sea captain, Diego Miruelo, had 
visited the coast first reached by Ponce de Leon, and in his barters with the 
natives had received considerable quantities of gold, with w'hich he returned 
home and spread abroad new' stories of the w r ealth hidden in the interior. 

Ten years, however, passed before Pamphilo de Narvaez undertook to pro¬ 
secute the examination of the lands north of the Gulf of Mexico. Narvaez 
"as excited to action by the late astonishing success of the conqueror of ( 
Montezuma, but he found the gold for which he sought constantly flying before j 

Pascua, the old English *• Pash ” or Passover; if Paecna Florida" is the “ Holy-day of Flowers.” j 


him ; each tribe of Indians referred him to those living farther in the interior. 
And from trihe to tribe he and his companions wandered. They suffered 
untold privations in the swamps and forests; and out of three hundred 
followers only four or five at length reached Mexico. And still these dis¬ 
appointed wanderers persisted in their original fancy, that Florida was as 
wealthy as Mexico or Peru. 

Among those who had faith in that report was Ferdinand de Soto, who 
had been with Pizzaro in the conquests of Peru. He asked and obtained 
leave of the King of Spain to conquer Florida at his own cost. It was 
given in the year 1538. With a brilliant ami noble band of followers he 
left Europe, and in May, 1538, after a stay in Cuba, anchored his vessels 
near the coast of the Peninsula of Florida, in tin* hay of Spiritu Santa, or 
Tampa bay. 

De Soto entered upon his march into the iuterior with a determination to 
succeed. From June till November of 15311, the Spaniards toiled along 
until they reached the neighborhood of Appalachoe bav. During the next 
season, 1540, they followed the course suggested bv the Florida Indians, who 
wished them out of their country, and going to the north-cast, eroded the 
rivers and climbed the mountains of Georgia. De Soto was a stern, severe 
man, and none dared to murmur. De Soto passed the winter with his little 
hand near the Yazoo. In April, 1541. the resolute Spaniard set forward, 
and upon the first of May reached the hanks of the great river of the West, 
not far from the 35th parallel of latitude.* 

A month was spent in preparing barges to convey the horses, many of 
which still lived, across the rapid stream. Having successfully passed it, the 
explorers pursued their way northward, into the neighborhood of New 
Madrid ; then turning westward again, marched more than two hundred miles 
from the Mississippi to the highlands of White river; and still no gold, no 
gems, no cities—only bare prairies, and tangled forests, and deep morasses. 
To the south again they toiled on, and passed their third winter of wandering 
upon the Washita. In the following spring (1542), De Soto, weary with 
hope long deferred, descended the Washita to its junction with the Missis¬ 
sippi. He heard, when he reached the mighty stream of the west, that its 
lower portion flowed through endless and uninhabitable swamps. 

The news sank deep into the stout heart of the disappointed warrior. His 
health yielded to the contests of his mind and the influence of the climate. 
He appointed a successor, and upon the 21st of May died. His body was 
sunk in the stream of the Mississippi. Deprived of their energetic leader, 
the Spaniards determined to try to reach Mexico by land. After some time 
spent in wandering through the forests, despairing of success in the attempt 
to rescue themselves by land, they proceeded to prepare such vessels as thev 
could to take them to sea. From January to July, 1548, the weak, sickly 
band of gold-seekers labored at the doleful task, and in July reached, in the 
vessels thus built, the Gulf of Mexico, and by September entered the river 
Paunco. Oue-half of the six hundred f who had disembarked with De Soto 
so gay in steel and silk, left their bones among the mountains and in the 
morasses of the south, from Georgia to Arkansas 

De Soto founded no settlements, produced no results, and left no traces 
unless it were that he awakened the hostility of the red man against the 
white man, and disheartened such as might desire to follow up the career of 

*De Soto probably was at the lower Chickasaw bluffs. The Spaniards called the Mississippi Rio 
Grande, Great River, which is the literal meaning of the aboriginal name, 
f De Biedma says there landed 620 men. 
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discovery for better purposes. The French nation were eager and ready to 
seize upon any news from this extensive domain, and were the first to profit 
by De Soto’s defeat. As it was, for more than a century after the expedi¬ 
tion, the west remained utterly unknown to the whites. 

The French were the first Europeans to make settlements on the St. Law¬ 
rence river and along the great lakes. Quebec was founded by Sir Samuel 
Champlain in 1608, and in 1609, when Sir Henry Hudson was exploring the 
noble river which bears his name, Champlain ascended the Sorelle river, and 
discovered, embosomed between the Green mountains, or “ Yerdmont,” as 
the chivalrous and poetic Frenchman called them, and the Adirondacks, the 
beautiful sheet of water to which his name is indissolubly attached. In 1613 
he founded Montreal. 

During the period elapsing between the years 1607 and 1664, the English, 
Dutch, and Swedes alternately held possession of portions of the Atlantic 
coast, jealously watching one another, and often involved in bitter contro¬ 
versy, and not seldom in open battle, until, in the latter year, the English 
became the sole rulers, and maintained their rights until the era of the Re¬ 
volution, when they in turn were compelled to yield to the growing power of 
their colonies, and retire from the field. 

The French movements, from the first settlement at Quebec, and thence 
westward, were led by the Catholic missionaries. Le Caron, a Franciscan 
friar, who had been the companion and friend of Champlain, was the first to 
penetrate the western wilds, which he did in 1616 * in a birch canoe, explor¬ 
ing Lake Huron and its tributaries. This was four years before the pilgrims 
“ moored their bark on the wild New England shore.” 

Under the patronage of Louis NHL, the Jesuits took the advance, and 
began vigorously the work of Christianizing the savages in 1632. 

In 1634, three Jesuit missionaries, Brebeuf, Daniel, and Lallemand, 
planted a mission on the shores of the lake of the Iroquois (probably the 
modem Lake Simcoe), and also established others along the eastern border 
of Lake Huron. 

From a map published in 1660, it would appear that the French had, at 
that date, become quite familiar with the region from Niagara to the head of 
Lake Superior, including considerable portions of Lake Michigan. 

In 1641, Fathers Jogues and Raymbault embarked on the Penetangui- 
shine Bay for the Sault St. Marie, where they arrived after a passage of 
seventeen days. A crowd of two thousand natives met them, and a great 
.council was held. At this mating the French first heard of many nations 
dwelling beyond the great lakes. * 

Father Raymbault died in the wilderness in 1642, while enthusiastically 
pursuing his discoveries. The same year, Jogues and Bressani were cap¬ 
tured by the Indians and tortured, and in 1648 the mission which had been 
founded at St. Joseph w r as taken and destroyed, and Father Daniel slain. 
In 1649, the missions St. Louis and St. Ignatius were also destroyed, and 
Fathers Brebeuf and Lallemand barbarously tortured by the same terrible 
and unrelenting enemy. Literally did those zealous., missionaries of the 
Romish Church “ take their lives in their hands,” and ^ay them a willing 
sacrifice on the altar of their faith. 

It is stated by some writer that, in 1654, two fur-traders accompanied a 
band of Ottawas on a journey of five hundred leagues to the west. They 
were absent two years, and on their return brought with them fifty canoes 
and two hundred and fifty Indians to the French trading posts. 

They related wonderful tales of the countries they had seen, and the 
various red nations they had visited, and described the lofty mountains and 
mighty rivers in glowing terms. A new impulse was given to the spirit of 
adventure, and scouts and traders swarmed the frontiers and explored the 
great lakes and adjacent country, and a party wintered in 1659-60 on the 
south shore of Lake Superior. 

In 1660, Father Mesnard was sent out by the Bishop of Quebec, and 
visited Lake Superior in October of that year. While crossing the Kee- 
weenaw Point he was lost in the wilderness and never afterwards heard from, 
though his cassock and breviary were found long afterwards among the 
Sioux. 

A change was made in the government of New T France in 1665. The 
Company of the Hundred Associates, who had ruled it since 1632, resigned 
its charter, Tracy was made Viceroy, Courcelles Governor, and Talon in- 
tendent. f This was called the Government of the West Indies. 

The Jesuit missions were taken under the care of the new government, 

* Western .Annals. 

t The duties of Intendent included a supervision of the policy, justice, and finance of the pro¬ 
vince. 


and thenceforward became the leaders in the movement to Christianize the 
savages. 

In the same year (1665), Pierre Claude Alloiiez was sent out by way of 
the Ottawa River to the far west, via the Sault St. Marie and the south 
shore of Lake Superior, where he landed at the bay of Chegoimegon. Here 
he found the chief village of the Chippewa*, and established a mission. He 
also made an alliance with them and the Sacs, Foxes, and Illinois, * against 
the formidable Iroquois. Alloiiez, the next year (1666), visited the western 
end of the great lake, where he met the Sioux, and from them first learned 
of the Mississippi River, which they called “ Me&sipi.” From thence he re¬ 
turned to Quebec. 

In 1668 Claude Dablon and Jacques Marquette established the mission 
at the Sault called St. Marie, and during the next five years Alloiiez, Dablon, 
and Marquette explored the region of Lake Superior on the south shore, and 
extending to Lake Michigan. They also established the missions of Chego¬ 
imegon, St. Marie, Mackinaw*, and Green Bay. 

The plan of exploring the Mississippi probably originated with Marquette. 
It was at once sanctioned by the Intendent, Talon, who was ambitious to ex¬ 
tend the dominion of France over the whole West. 

In 1670, Nicholas Perot was sent to the West to propose a congress of all 
the nations and tribes living in the vicinity of the lakes; and, in 1671, a 
great council was held at Sault St. Marie, at which the Cross was set up, and 
the nations of the great Northwest were taken into an alliance with much 
pomp and ceremony. 

On the 13th of May, 1673, Marquette, Joliet, and five voyageurs embarked 
in two birch canoes at Mackinaw and entered Lake Michigan. The first 
nation they visited was the “ Folks-Avoines,” or nation of Wild Oats, since 
known as the MenomonUs, living around the “ Baie des Puans,” or Green 
Bay. These people, with whom Marquette was somewhat acquainted, en¬ 
deavored to persuade the adventurers from visiting the Mississippi. They 
represented the Indians on the great river as being bloodthirsty and savage 
in the extreme, and the river itself as being inhabited bv monsters which 
would devour them and their canoes together, f 

Marquette thanked them for their advice, but declined to be guided by it. 
Passing through Green Bay, they ascended the Fox River, dragging their 
canoes over the strong rapids, and visited the village, where they found liv¬ 
ing in harmony together tribes of the Miamis, Masco ulcus and Kikaheax, 
or Kickapoos. Leaving this point on the 10th of June, they made the port¬ 
age to the “ Ouisconsin ,” and descended that stream to the Mississippi, which 
they entered on the 17th with a joy, as Marquette says, “ which he could 
not express.” § 

Sailing down the Mississippi, the party reached the Des Moines River, and, 
according to some, visited an Indian village some two leagues up the stream. 
Here the people again tried to persuade them from prosecuting their voyage 
down the river. After a great feast and a dance, and a night passed with 
this hospitable people, they proceeded on their way, escorted by six hundred 
* persons to their cauoes. These people called themselves Illinois, or Illim. 
The name of their tribe was Peruaca, and their language a dialect of the 
i Algonquin . 

Leaving these savages, they proceeded down the river. Passing the won- 
! derful rocks, which still excite the admiration of the traveler, they arrived 
| at the mouth of another great river, the Pekitanoni, or Missouri of the pre¬ 
sent day. They noticed the condition of its waters, w hich they described as 
| “ muddy, rushing, and noisy.” 

Passing a great rock,|| they came to the Ouabouskigon , or Ohio. Mar¬ 
quette shows this river very small, even as compared with the Illinois. From 
the Ohio they passed as far down as the Akamsca, or Arkansas, where they 
came very near being destroyed by the natives; but they finally pacified 
them, and, on the 17th of July, they commenced their return voyage. 

The party reached Green Bay in September without loss or injury, and 
reported their discoveries, which were among the most important of that 
age. Marquette afterwards returned to Illinois, and preached to the natives 
until 1675. 

On the 18th of May of that year, while cruising up the eastern coast of 
Lake Michigan with a party of boatmen, he landed at the mouth of a stream 
putting into the lake from the east, since known as the river Marquette. 

♦ The meaning of this word is said to be “ Men.” 

f See legend of the great bird, the terrible “ Ptasa,” that devoured men, and was only over¬ 
come by the sacrifice of a brave young chief. The rocks above Alton, Illinois, have some rude re¬ 
presentations of this monster. 


X Prairie Indians. 


§ Marquette’s journal. 


I The grand tower. 
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He performed mass, and went a little apart to pray, and being gone longer 
than his companions deemed necessary, they went in search of him, and 
found him dead where he had knelt. They buried him in the sand. 

While this distinguished adventurer was pursuing his labors, two other 
men were preparing to follow in his footsteps and make still further explo¬ 
rations, and, if possible, more important discoveries. These were the Cheva¬ 
lier Robert de la Salle and Louis Hennepin. 

La Salle was a native of Rouen in Normandy. He was educated at a 
seminary of the Jesuits, and designed for the ministry, but, for reasons un¬ 
known, he left the seminary and came to Canada in 1667, where he engaged 
in the fur trade. 

Like nearly every intelligent man, he became intensely interested in the 
new discoveries at the West, and conceived the idea of exploring the pas¬ 
sage to the great South Sea, which by many was believed to exist. He 
made known his ideas to the Governor-General, Count Frontenac, and de¬ 
sired his co-operation. The Governor at once fell in with his views, which 
were strengthened by the reports brought back by Marquette and Joliet, 
and advised La Salle to apply to the King of France in person, and gave 
him letters of introduction to the great Colbert, then Minister of Finance 
and Marine. Accordingly, in 1675, he returned to France, where he was 
warmly received by the King and nobility, and his ideas were at once lis¬ 
tened to and every possible favor shown to him. 

He was made a Chevalier, and invested with the seigniory of Fort Cata- 
rocouy, or Frontenac (now known as Kingston), upon condition that he 
would rebuild it, as he proposed, of stone. 

Returning to Canada, he wrought diligently upon the fort until 1677, 
when he again visited France to report progress. He was received, as 
before, with favor, and, at the instance of Colbert and his son, the King 
granted him new letters patent and new privileges. On the 14th of July, 
1678, he sailed from Rochelle, accompanied by thirty men, and with Tonti, 
an Italian, for his lieutenant. They arrived at Quebec on the 13th of Sep¬ 
tember, and after a few days’ delay proceeded to Frontenac. Father Louis 
Hennepin, a Franciscan friar, of the Recollet sect, was quietly working in 
Canada on La Salles arrival. He was a man of great ambition, and much 
interested in the discoveries of the day. He was appointed by his religious 
superiors to accompany the expedition fitting out for La Salle. 

Sending agents forward to prepare the Indians for his coming, and to open 
trade with them, La Salle himself embarked on the 18th of November, in a 
little brigantine of ten tons, to cross Lake Ontario. This was the first ship 
of European build that ever sailed upon this fresh-water sea. Contrary winds 
made the voyage long and troublesome, and a month was consumed in beat¬ 
ing up the lake to the Niagara River. Near the mouth of this river the 
Iroquois had a village, and here La Salle constructed the first fortification, 
which afterwards grew into the famous Fort Niagara. On the 26th of Jan¬ 
uary, 1679, the keel of the first vessel built on Lake Erie was laid at the 
mouth of the Cayuga Creek, on the American side, about six miles above 
the falls. 

In the meantime La Salle had returned to Fort Frontenac to forward sup¬ 
plies for his forthcoming vessel. The little barque on Lake Ontario was 
wrecked by carelessness, and a large amount of the supplies she carried was 
lost. On the 7th of August the new vessel was launched, and made ready 
to sail. She was of about seventy tons’ burden. 

La Salle christened his vessel the “Griffin,” in honor of the arms of Count 
Frontenac. Passing across Lake Erie, and into the small lake, wffiich they 
named St. Clair, they entered the broad waters of Lake Huron. Here they 
encountered heavy storms, as dreadful as those upon the ocean, and after a 
most tempestuous passage they took refuge in the roadstead of MichilimacH- 
mc (Mackinaw), on the 27th of August. La Salle remained at this point 
until the middle of September, busy in founding a fort and constructing a 
trading-house, when he went forward upon the deep waters of Lake Michi¬ 
gan, and soon after cast anchor in Green Bay. Finding here a large quan¬ 
tity of furs and peltries, he determined to load his vessel and send her back 
to Niagara. On the 18th of September she was sent under charge of a pilot, 
while La Salle himself, with fourteen men,* proceeded up Lake Michigan, 
leisurely examining its shores and noting everything of interest. Tonti, who 
had been sent to look after stragglers, was to join him at the head of the 
ake. From the 19th of September to the 1st of November, the time w'as 
occupied in the voyage up this inland sea. On the last-named day, La Salle 
arrived at the mouth of the river Miamis, now St. Joseph. Here he eon- 

* Annals of the West. 


strueted a fort, and remained nearly a mouth waiting for tidings of his ves¬ 
sel ; but, hearing nothing, he determined to push on before the winter should 
prevent him. On the 3d of December, leaving ten men to garrison the fort, 
he started overland towards the head-w aters of the Illinois, accompanied by 
three monks and twenty men. Ascending the St. Joseph River, he crassed 
a short portage and reached the The-a-ki-ki, since corrupted into Kankakee . 
Embarking on this sluggish stream, they came shortly to the Illinois, and 
soon after found a village of the Illinois Indians, probably in the vicinity of 
the rocky bluffs a few miles above the present city of La Salle, Illiuois. 
They found it deserted, but the Indians had quite a quantity of maize 
stored here, and La Salle, being short of provisions, helped himself to what 
he required. Passing down the stream, the party on the 4th of January 
came to a lake, probably the Lake Peoria, as there is no other upon this 
stream. Here they found a great number of natives, who were gentle and 
kind, and La Salle determined to construct a fort. It stood on a rise of 
ground near the river, and was named Creve-Canir* (broken-heart), most 
probably on account of the low spirits of the commander, from anxiety for 
his vessel and the uncertainty of the future. Possibly he had heard of the 
loss of the “ Griffin,” which occurred on her downward trip from Green Bay; 
most probably on Lake Huron. He remained at the Lake Peoria through 
the winter, but no good tidings came, and no supplies. His men were dis¬ 
contented, but the brave adventurer never gave up hope. He resolved to 
send a party on a voyage of exploration up the Mississippi, under the lead of 
Father Hennepin, and he himself would proceed on foot to Niagara and 
Frontenac to raise more means and enlist new men; while Tonti, his lieu¬ 
tenant, should stay at the fort, which they were to strengthen in the mean¬ 
time, and extend their intercourse with the Indians. 

Hennepin started on his voyage on the last day of February, 1680, and 
La Salle soon after, with a few attendants, started on his perilous journey of 
twelve hundred miles by the way of the Illinois River, the Miami, and Lakes 
Erie and Ontario, to Frontenac, which he finally reached in safety. He 
found his worst fears realized. The “ Griffin” was lost, his agents had taken 
advantage of his absence, and his creditors had seized his goods. But he 
knew no such word as fail, and by the middle of summer he was again on 
his way with men and supplies for his band in Illinois. A sad disappoint¬ 
ment awaited him. He found his fort deserted, and no tidings of Tonti and 
his men. During La Salle’s absence the Indians had become jealous of the 
French, and they had been attacked and harassed even by the Iroquois, who 
came the long distance between the shores of Lake Ontario aud the Illinois 
River to make war upon the more peaceable tribes dwelling on the prairies. 
Uncertain of any assistance from La Salle, and apprehensive of a general 
war with the savages, Tonti, in September, 1680, abandoned his position and 
returned to the shores of the lakes. La Salle reached the post on the Illinois 
in December, 1680, or January, 1681. Again and bitterly disappointed, 
La Salle did not succumb, but resolved to return to Canada and start anew. 
This he did, and in* June met his lieutenant, Tonti, at Mackinaw. 

Hennepin in the meanwhile had met with strange adventures. After 
leaving Crcve-Coeur, he reached the Mississippi in seven days; but his way 
was so obstructed by ice that he was until the 11th of April reaching the 
Wisconsin line. Here he was taken prisoner by some northern Indians, 
who, however, treated him kindly and took him and his companions to the 
falls of St. Anthony, which they reached on the 1st of May. These falls 
Hennepin named in honor of his patron saint. Hennepin and his com¬ 
panions remained here for three months, treated very kindly by their cap- 
tors. At the end of this time they met with a band of French, led by one 
Sieur de Luth,f who, in pursuit of game and trade, had penetrated to this 
country by way of Lake Superior. With his band Hennepin and his com¬ 
panions returned to the borders of civilized life in November, 1680, just after 
La Salle had gone back to the wilderness. Hennepin returned to France, 
where, in 1684, he published a narrative of his wonderful adventurers. 

Robert De La Salle, whose name is more closely connected with the ex¬ 
plorations of the Mississippi than that of any other, was the next to descend 
the river in the year 1682. Formal possession was taken of the great river 
and all the countries bordering upon it or its tributaries in the name of the 
King. 

La Salle and his party now retraced their steps towards the north. They 
met with no serious trouble until they reached the Chickasaw Bluffs, where 
they had erected a fort on their downward voyage, and named it Prudhom- 

* The site of the work is at present unknown, 

f From this man undoubtedly comes the name of Duluth. 
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me. Here La Salle was taken violently sick. Unable to proceed, he sent 
forward Tonti to communicate with Count Frontenac La Salle himself 
reached the mouth of the St. Joseph the latter part of September. From 
that point he sent Father Zenobe with his dispatches to represent him at 
court, while he turned his attention to the fur trade and to the project of 
completing a fort, which he named St. Louis, upon the Illinois River. The 
precise location of this work is not known. It was said to be upon a rocky 
bluff two hundred and fifty feet high, and only accessible upon one side. 
There are no bluffs of such a height on the Illinois River answering the de¬ 
scription. It may have been on the rocky bluff above La Salle, where the 
rocks are perhaps one hundred feet in height. 

Upon the completion of this work La Salle again sailed for France, which 
he reached on the 13th of December, 1683. A new man, La Barre, had 
now succeeded Frontenac as Governor of Canada. This man was unfriend¬ 
ly towards La Salle, and this, with other untoward circumstances, no doubt 
led him to attempt the colonization of the Mississippi country by way of the 
mouth of the river. Notwithstanding many obstacles were in his path, he 
succeeded in obtaining the grant of a fleet from the King, and on the 24th 
of July, 1684, a fleet of twenty-four vessels sailed from Rochelle to America, 
four of which were destined for Louisiana, and carried a body of two hun¬ 
dred and eighty people, including the crews. There were soldiers, artificers, 
and volunteers, and also “ some young women.” Discord soon broke out 
between M. de Beaujeu and La Salle, and grew from bad to worse. On the 
20th of December they reached the island of St. Domingo. 

Joutel* was sent out with this party, which left on the 4th of February, 
and traveled eastward three days, when they came to a great stream which 
they could not cross Here they made signals by building great fires, and 
on the 13th two of the vessels came in sight The stream was sounded and 
the vessels were anchored under shelter. But again misfortune overtook La 
Salle, and the vessel was wrecked, and the bulk of the supplies was lost. At 
this juncture M. de Beaujeu, his second in command, set sail and returned to 
France. La Salle now constructed a rude shelter from the timbers of his 
wrecked vessel, placed his people inside of it, and set out to explore the sur¬ 
rounding country in hope of finding the Mississippi. He was, of course, dis¬ 
appointed ; but found on a stream, which he named the Vaches, a good site 
for a fort. He at once removed his camp, and, after incredible exertions, 
constructed a fortification sufficient to protect them from the Indians. This 
fort was situated on Matagorda Bay, within the present limits of Texas, and 
was called by La Salle Fort St. Louis. 

Leaving Joutel to complete the work with one hundred men, La Salle took 
the remainder of the company and embarked on the river, with the inten¬ 
tion of proceeding as far up as he could. The savages soon became trouble¬ 
some, and on the 14th of July La Salle ordered Joutel to join him with his 
whole force. They had already lost several of their best men, and dangers 
threatened them on every side. It would seem from the historian’s account 
of the expedition that La Salle began to erect another fort, and also that he 
became morose and severe in his discipline, so much so as to get the ill will 
of many of his people. He finally resolved to advance into the country, but 
whether with the view of returning to Canada by way of Illinois, or only for 
the purpose of making further discoveries, Joutel leaves in doubt. Giving 
his last instructions, he left the fort on the 12th day of January, 1687, with 
a company of about a dozen men, including his brother, two nephews, Father 
Anastasius, a Franciscan friar, Joutel, and others, and moved northeastward, 
as is supposed, until the 17th of March, when some of his men, who had 
been cherishing revengeful feelings for some time, waylaid the Chevalier and 
shot him dead. They also slew one of his nephews and two of his servants. 

This deed occurred on the 20th of March, on a stream called the Cenis. 

In 1687, France was involved in a long and bloody war. The League of 
Augsburg was formed by the Princes of the Empire against Louis XIV., 
and England, Spain, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Savoy took up arms, 
and Louis found himself battling with nearly the whole of Europe, and only 
Turkey for an ally. This war ended with the peace of Ryswick in 1607. 

No material change took place in America, but the colonists were harassed 
and many of their people killed or carried captives to the Canadas. In 
1688, the French possessions in North America included nearly the whole 
of the continent north of the St. Lawrence, and the entire valley of the 
Mississippi; and they had begun to establish a line of fortifications extend¬ 
ing from Quebec to the mouth of the Mississippi, between which points they 
had three great lines of communication, to wit: by way of Mackinaw, Green 

•Joutel, historian of the voyage, accompanied La Salle, and subsequently wrote his “Journal His- 
torique,” which was published in Paris, 1713. 


Bay, and the Wisconsin River; by way of Lake Michigan, the Kankakee 
and Illinois Rivers; and by way of Lake Erie, the Maumee and Wabash 
Rivers, and were preparing to explore the Ohio as a fourth route. 

In 1699, D’Iberville, under the authority of the crown, discovered, on the 
second of March, by way of the sea, the mouth of the “ Hidden River.” 
This majestic stream was called by the natives “ Malbouchia,” and by the 
Spaniards, “ La Palissade,” from the great number of trees about its mouth. 
After traversing the several outlets, and satisfying himself as to its certainty, 
he erected a fort near its western outlet, and returned to France. An ave¬ 
nue of trade was now opened out which was fully improved. 

At this time a census of New France showed a total population of eleven 
thousand two hundred and forty-nine Europeans. War again broke out in 
1701, and extended over a period of twelve years, ending with the treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713. This also extended to the American Colonies, and its 
close left everything as before, with the exception that Nova Scotia was 
captured in 1710. 

In 1718, New Orleans was laid out and settled by some European colo¬ 
nists. In 1762, the colony was made over to Spain, to be regained by France 
under the consulate of Napoleon. 

In 1803, it was purchased by the United States for the sum of fifteen 
million dollars, and the territory of Louisiana and the commerce of the 
Mississippi river came under the charge of the United States. Although 
La Salle’s labors ended in defeat and death, he had not worked and suffered 
in vain. He had throw n open to France and the world an immense and 
most valuable country. Had established several ports, and laid the founda¬ 
tion of more than one settlement there. “ Peoria, Kaskaskia and Cahokia 
are to this day monuments of La Salle’s labors; for, though he had founded 
neither of them (unless Peoria, which was built nearly upon the site of Fort 
Crevecceur), it was by those he led into the west that these places were 
peopled and civilized. He was, if not the discoverer, the first settler of the 
Mississippi Valley, and as such deserves to be known and honored.* 

The French early improved the opening made for them, and before 1693, 
the Reverend Father Gravier began a mission among the Illinois, and be¬ 
came the founder of Kaskaskia. For some time it was merely a missionary 
station, and the inhabitants of the village consisted entirely of natives; it 
being one of three such villages, the other two being Cahokia and Peoria. 
This w f e learn from a letter written by Father Gabriel Marest, dated “Aux 
Cascaskias, Autrement dit de l’lmmaculee conception de la Saiute Vierge, le 
9 Novembre, 1712.” In this letter, the writer, tells us that Gravier 
must be regarded as the founder of the Illinois missions. Soon after the 
founding of Kaskaskia, the missionary Pinet gathered a flock at Cahokia,t 
while Peoria arose near the remains of Fort Crevecceur.J 

An unsuccessful attempt was also made to found a colony on the Ohio. 
It failed in consequence of sickness.§ 

In the north, De La Motte Cadillac, in June, 1701, laid the foundation 
of Fort Pontchartrain on the strait, (le Detroit), || while in the south-west 
efforts were making to realize the dreams of La Halle. The leader in the 
last named enterprise was Lemoine D’Iberville, a Canadian officer, who 
from 1694 to 1697 distinguished himself not a little by battles and conquests 
among the icebergs of the “ Baye D’Udson or Hudson’s Bay.” 

The post at Vincennes, on the Oubache river, (pronounced Wa-ba, mean¬ 
ing summer cloud moving swiftly), was established in 1702. It is quite pro¬ 
bable that on La Salle’s last trip he established the stations at Kaskaskia 
and Cahokia. Until the year 1750 but little is known of the settlements in 
the north-west, as it was not until this time that the attention of the English 
was called to the occupation of this portion of the new world, which they 
then supposed they owned. Vivier, a missionary among the Illinois, wri¬ 
ting “ Aux Illinois,” six leagues from Fort Chartres, June 8th, 1750, 
says: “ We have here, whites, negroes, and Indians, to say nothing of the 
cross-breeds. There are five French villages, and three villages of the na¬ 
tives within a space of twenty-one leagues, situated between the Mississippi 
and another river, called the Karkadiad (Kaskaskia). In the five French 

• The authorities in relation to La Salle are Hennepin; a narrative published in the name of Fonti 
in 1697, but disclaimed by him. (Charlevoix iii. 365—Lettres Edifinutes.) 

f Bancroft, iii. 196. 

X There was au .old Peoria on the Northwest shore of the lake of that name, a mile and a half 
above the outlet. From 1778 to 1796 the inhabitants left this for New Peoria, (Fort Clark) at the 
outlet. American State Papers, xviii. 476. 

§ Western Annals. 

II Charlevoix, ii. 2S4. Le Detroit was the whole strait from Erie to Huron. The first grants of land 
at Detroit, i. e., Fort Pontchartrain, were made in 1707. 
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villages are, perhaps, eleven hundred- whites, three hundred blacks, and 
some sixty red slaves or savages. The three Illinois towns do not contain 
more than eight hundred souls all told.* Most of the French till the soil. 
They raise wheat, cattle, pigs and horses, and live like princes. Three times 
as much is produced as can be consumed, and great quantities of grain and 
flour are sent to New Orleans/’ 

Again, in an epistle dated November 17th, 1750, Vivier says: “For fif¬ 
teen leagues above the mouth of the Mississippi, one sees no dwellings * * * * 
New Orleans contains black, white and red, not more, I think, than twelve 
hundred persons. To this point come all kinds of lumber, bricks, salt-beef, 
tallow, tar, skins, and bear’s grease; and above all pork and flour from the 
Illinois. These things create some commerce, as forty vessels and more have 
come hither this year. Above New Orleans plantations are again met with ; 
the most considerable is a colony of Germans, some ten leagues up the river. 
At Point Coupee, thirty-five leagues above the German settlement, is a fort. 
Along here, within five or six leagues, are not less than sixty habitations. 
Fifty leagues farther up is the Natchez post, where we have a garrison.” 

Father Marest, writing from the post at Vincennes, makes the same ob¬ 
servation. Vivier also says, “ Some individuals dig lead near the surface, 
and supply the Indians and Canada. Two Spaniards, now here, who claim 
to be adepts, say that our mines are like those of Mexico, and that if we 
would dig deeper we would find silver under the lead; at any rate the lead 
is excellent. There are also in this country, beyond doubt, copper mines, 
as from time to time, large pieces have been found in the streams.” f 

At the close of the year 1750, the French occupied in addition to the 
lower Mississippi posts and those in Illinois, one at Du Quesne, one at the 
Maumee, in the country of the Miamis, and one at Sandusky, in what may 
be termed the Ohio Valley. In the northern part of the northwest, they 
had stations at St. Joseph’s, on the St. Joseph’s of Lake Michigan, at Fort 
Pontchartrain (Detroit), at Michillimackinac or Massillimacinac, Fox 
River of Green Bay, and at Sault Ste. Marie. The fondest dreams of La 
Salle were now fully realized. The French alone were possessors of this 
vast realm, basing their claim on discovery and settlement. Another na¬ 
tion, however, was now turning its attention to this extensive country, and 
learning of its wealth, began to lay plans for occupying it and for securing 
the great profits arising therefrom, 

The French, however, had another claim to this country, namely, the 
DISCOVERY OP THE OHIO. 

The largest branch of the Mississippi river from the east, known to the 
early French settlers as la belle riviere, called “ beautiful ” river, was disco¬ 
vered by Robert, Cavalier de La Salle, in 1869. While La Salle was at his 
trading post on the St. Lawrence, he found leisure to study nine Indian 
dialects, the chief of which was the Iroquois. While conversing with some 
Senecas, he learned of a river called the Ohio, which rose in their country 
and flowed to the sea. 

In this statement the Mississippi and its tributaries were considered as one 
stream. La Salle, believing as most of the French at that period did, that 
the great rivers flowing west emptied into the Sea of California, was anxious 
to embark in the enterprise of discovering a route across the continent. He 
repaired at once to Quebec to obtain the approval of the Governor and the 
Intendent, Talon. They issued letters patent, authorizing the enterprise, 
but made no provisions to defray the expenses. 

At this juncture the seminary St. Sulpice decided to send out missionaries 
in connection with the expedition, and La Salle offering to sell his improve¬ 
ments at La Chive to raise the money, the offer was accepted by the Supe¬ 
rior, and two thousand eight hundred dollars were raised, with which La 
Salle purchased four canoes and the necessary supplies for the outfit. 

On the 6th of July, 1669, the party, numbering twenty-four persons, em¬ 
barked in seven canoes on the St. Lawrence. Two additional canoes carried 
the Indian guides. 

In three days they were gliding over the bosom of Lake Ontario. Their 
guides conducted them directly to the Seneca village on the bank of the 
Genesee, in the vicinity of the present city of Rochester, New York. Here 
they expected to procure guides to conduct them to the Ohio, but in this 
they were disappointed. After waiting a month in the hope of gaining their 
object, they met an Indian from the Iroquois colony, at the head of Lake 
Ontario, who assured them they could find guides, and offered to conduct them 
thence. On their way they passed the mouth of the Niagara river, when 

* Uttrea Edifiantes (Paris, 1781), vii. 79-106. f Western Annals. 


they heard for the first time the distant thunder of the cataract. Arriving 
among the Iroquois they met with a friendly reception, and learned from a 
Shawnee prisoner that they could reach the Ohio in six weeks. Delighted 
with the unexpected good fortune, they made ready to resume their journey, 
i and as they were about to start they heard of the arrival of two Frenchmen 
in a neighboring village. One of them proved to be Louis Joliet, after¬ 
wards famous as an explorer in the west. He had been sent by the Cana¬ 
dian government to explore the copper mines on Lake Superior, but had 
failed and was on his way back to Quebec. 

On arriving at Lake Superior, they found, as La Salle had predicted, the 
Jesuit fathers, Marquette and Dablon, occupying the field. After parting 
with the priests, La Salle went to the chief Iroquois village at Onondago, 
where he obtained guides, and passing thence to a tributary of the Ohio south 
of Lake Erie, he descended the latter as far as the falls of Louisville. Thus 
| was the Ohio discovered by La Salle, the persevering and successful French 
explorer of the west in 1669. 

I When Washington was seut out by the colony of Virginia in 1753, to de¬ 
mand of Gordeur de St. Pierre why the French had built a fort on the 
Monongahela, the haughty commandant at Quebec replied: “ We claim the 
country on the Ohio by virtue of the discoveries of La Salle, and will not 
give it up to the English. Our orders are to make prisoners of every Eng¬ 
lishman found trading in the Ohio valley.” 

ENGLISH EXPLORATIONS AND SETTLEMENTS. 

We have sketched the progress of French discovery in the valley of the 
Mississippi. The first travelers reached that river in 1673, and when the 
year 1750 broke in upon the father of waters and the great north-west, all 
was still except those little spots upon the prairies of Illinois and among the 
marshes of Louisiana. 

Volney, by conjecture, fixes the settlement of Vincennes about 1735.* 
i Bishop Brute, of Indiana, speaks of a missionary station there in 1700, and 
adds: “ The friendly tribes and traders called to Canada for protection, and 
then M. De Vincennes came with a detachment, I think, of Carignau, and 
was killed in 1735.”f Bancroft says a military establishment was formed 
there in 1716, and in 1742 a settlement of herdsmen took place. | In a 
petition of the old inhabitants at Vincennes, dated in November, 1793, we 
find the settlement spoken of as having been made before 1742. § And such 
is the general voice of tradition. On the other hand, Charlevoix, who 
records the death of Vincennes, which took place among the Chickasaws, in 
1736, makes no mention of any post on the Wabash, or any missionary sta¬ 
tion there. Neither does he mark any upon his map, although he gives even 
the British forts upon the Tennessee and elsewhere. Such is the character 
of the proof relative to the settlement of Vincennes. 

Hennepin, in 1663-4, had heard of the“Hohio.” The route from the 
lakes to the Mississippi, by the Wabash, was explored in 1676,|| and in Hen- 
{ nepin’s volume of 1698, is a journal, said to be that sent by La Salle to 
Count Frontenac, in 1682 or ’83, which mentions the route by the Maumee f 
I and Wabash as the most direct to the great western river. 

In 1749, when the English first began to think seriously of sending 
men into the west, the greater portions of the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illi¬ 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota were yet under the dominion of 
| the red men. The English knew, however, of the nature of the vast wealth 
j of these wilds. 

In the year 1710, Governor Spotswood, of Virginia, had matured a plan 
and commenced movements, the object of which was to secure the country 
| beyond the Alleghenies to the English crown. In Pennsylvania, also, 
Governor Keith and James Logan, Secretary of the Province from 1719 to 
1731, represented to the powers of England the necessity of taking steps to 
secure the western lands. Nothing, however, was done by the mother coun¬ 
try, except to take certain diplomatic steps to secure the claim of Britain to 
this unexplored wilderness. England had from the outset claimed from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, on the ground that the discovery and possession of 
the sea coast was a discovery and possession of the country; and as is 
well known, her grants to Virginia, Connecticut, and other colonies, were 
through from “ sea to sea.” This was not all her claims; she had purchased 
from the Indian tribes large tracts of land. This was also a strong argument. 

In the year 1684, Lord Howard, Governor of Virginia, held a treaty with 
the five nations at Albany. These were the great Northern Confederacy, 

* Volnev’g View, p. 336. t Butler’s Kentucky. \ History U. 8., iii., m. 

g American State Papers, xvi., 32. R Histoire General Des Voyages, xiv., 758. Now called Miami 
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and comprised at first the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, and 
Senecas. Afterward the Tuscaroras were taken into the confederacy, and it 
became known as the six nations. .They came under the protection of the 
mother country, and again in 1701 they repeated the agreement. Another 
formal deed was drawn up and signed by the chiefs of the National Con¬ 
federacy in 1726, by which their lands were conveyed in trust to England, 
“ to be protected and defended by his majesty, to and for the use of the 
grantors a«d their heirs.” The validity of this claim has often been dis¬ 
puted, but never successfully. In 1774, a purchase was made at Lancaster 
of certain lands within the “ colony of Virginia,” for which the Indians re¬ 
ceived £200 in gold and a like sum in goods, with a promise that as settle¬ 
ments increased, more should be paid. The commissioners from Virginia at 
the treaty were Col. Thomas Lee and Col. William Beverly. 

As settlements extended, and the Indians began to complain, the promise 
of further pay was called to mind, and Mr. Conrad Weiser was sent across 
the Alleghenies to Logstown. In 1748,* Col. Lee and some Virginians 
accompanied him, with the intention of ascertaining the feelings of the In¬ 
dians with regard to further settlements in the west, which Col. Lee and 
others were contemplating. The object of these proposed settlements was 
not the cultivation of the soil, but the monopoly of the Indian trade. Ac¬ 
cordingly, after Weiser’s conference with the Indians at Logstown, which 
was favorable to their views, Thomas Lee, with twelve other Virginians, 
among whom were Lawrence and Augustine, brothers of George Washing¬ 
ton, and also Mr. Hanbury, of London, formed an association which they 
called the “ Ohio Company,” and in 1748 petitioned the king fora grant 
beyond the mountains. This petition was approved by the English govern¬ 
ment, and the government of Virginia was ordered to grant to the petitioners 
half a million of acres within the bounds of that colony beyond the Alle¬ 
ghenies, two hundred thousand of which were to be located at once. This 
portion was to be held for ten years free of quit-rent, provided the company 
would put there one hundred families within seven years, and build a fort 
sufficient to protect the settlement. The company accepted the proposition, 
and sent to London for a cargo suited to the Indian trade, which should 
arrive in November, 1749. Other companies were also formed about this 
time in Virginia to colonize the west. On the 12th of June, 1749, a grant 
of 800,000 acres from the line of Canada, on the north and west, was made 
to the Loyal Company, and on the 29th of October, 1751, another of 100,000 
acres to the Greenbriar Company, f 

The French Avere not blind all this time. They saw that if the British 
once obtained a stronghold upon the Ohio, they might not only prevent their 
settlements upon it, but in time would come to the lower posts, and so gain 
possession of the whole country. Upon the 10th of May, 1744, Vaudreuil, 
the French governor, well knowing the consequences that must arise from 
allowing the English to build trading posts in the northwest, seized some of 
their frontier posts, to further secure the claims of the French to the west. 
Having these fears, and seeing the danger of the late movements of the Bri¬ 
tish, Gallisoniere, then Governor of Canada, determined to place along the 
Ohio evidences of the French claim to, and possession of, the country. For 
that purpose he sent, in the summer of 1749, Louis Celeron, with a party of 
soldiers, to place plates of lead, on which were written out the claims of 
France, in the mounds and at the mouths of the rivers. These were heard 
of by William Trent, an Indian commissioner, sent out by Virginia in 1752, 
to treat with and conciliate the Indians, while upon the Ohio, and mentioned 
in his journal. One of these plates Avas found Avith the inscription partly 
defaced. It bears date August 16th, 1749, and a copy of the inscription, 
with particular account, was sent by De Witt Clinton to the American Anti¬ 
quarian Society, among Avhose journals it may now be found. These mea¬ 
sures did not, hoAvever, deter the English from going on with their explora¬ 
tions. 

In February 1751, Christopher Gist was sent by the Ohio Company to ex¬ 
amine its lands. He Avent to a village of the TAvdgtwees, on the Miami, 
about 150 miles above its mouth. From there he Avent doAvn the Ohio River 
nearly to the falls, at the present city of Louisville, and in November he 
commenced a survey of the company’s lands. In 1751 General AndreAV 
LeAvis commenced some surveys in the Greenbrier country, on behalf of the 
company already mentioned. Meanwhile the French Avere busy in preparing 
their forts for defence, and in opening roads. In 1752 having heard of the 
trading houses on the Miami River, they, assisted by the Ottawas and Cliip- 
pewas, attacked it, and, after a severe battle, in which fourteen of the natives 

* Plain Facts, pp. 40,120. f Revised Statutes of Virginia. 


were killed and others wounded, captured the garrison. The traders were 
carried away to Canada, and -one account says several were burned. This 
fort, or trading house was called by the English writers Pickawillany. A 
memorial of the king’s ministers refers to it as “ Pickawellanes, in the center 
of the territory between the Ohio and the Wabash.” This Avas the first 
| blood-shed between the French and English, and occurred near the present 
city of Piqiia, Ohio. The English were determined on their part, to pur- 
I chase a title from the Indians of lands which they wished to occupy, and in 
I the spring of 1752 Messrs. Fry,* Lomax and Pattbn, Avere sent from Vir- 
| ginia to hold a conference with the natives at Logstown, to learn what they 
objected to in the treaty of Lancaster, and to settle all difficulties. On the 
9th June the commissioners met the red men at Logstown. This was a 
i village seventeen miles below Pittsburg, upon the north side of the Ohio. 
Here had been a trading }>oint for many years, but it was abandoned by the 
Indians in T750. At first the Indians declined to recognize the treaty of 
Lancaster, but the commissioners taking aside Montour, the interpreter, who 
was a son of the famous Catherine Montour, and a chief among the six 
nations, being three-fourths of Indian blood, through his influence an 
agreement was effected, and upon the 18th of June they all united in sign¬ 
ing a deed, confirming the Lancaster treaty in its fullest extent. Mean¬ 
while the poAvers beyond the seas Avere trying to out-mameuver each other, and 
i Avere professing to be at peace. The English generally outwitted the In- 
, dians, and secured themselves, as they thought by their politic conduct. 
But the French, in this as in all cases, proved that they kneAV best how to 
manage the natives. While these measures were taken, another treaty with 
the wild men of the debatable land was also in contemplation. And in 
I September 1753 William Fairfax met their deputies at Winchester, Vir- 
I ginia, where he concluded a treaty. In the month following, however, a 
more satisfactory interview took place at Carlisle, betAveen the representa¬ 
tives of the Iroquois, DelaAvares, ShaAvnees, TAvigtAvees, and Wyandots, and 
the commissioners of Pennsylvania, Richard Peters, Isaac Norris, and Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin. Soon after this, no satisfaction being obtained from the 
| Ohio, either as to the force, position, or purposes of the French, Robert 
Dinwiddie, then Governor of Virginia, determined to send to them another 
messenger, and learn if possible their intentions. For this purpose he 
t selected a young surveyor, who, at the age of nineteen had attained the rank 
of major, and whose previous life had inured him to hardships and wood- 
l land ways; while his courage, cool judgment, and firm will, all fitted him 
for such a mission. This personage Avas no other than the illustrious George 
Washington, who then held considerable interest in Western lands. He Avas 
I tAventy-one years old at the time of the appointment.f Taking Gist as a 
guide, the tA\o, accompanied by four servitors, set out on their perilous 
march. They left Will’s Creek, Avhere Cumberland noAV is, on the 15th of 
NoA’ember, and on the 22d reached the Monongahela, about ten miles above 
the fork. From there they went to Logstown, Avhere Washington had a 
long conference with the chiefs of the Six Nations. Here he learned the 
position of the French, and also that they had determined not to comedown 
the river until the folloAving spring. The Indians Avere non-committal, they 
deeming a neutral position the safest. Washington, finding nothing could 
be done, went on to Venango, an old Indian toAA T n at the mouth of French 
Creek. Here the French had a fort called Fort Machault. On the 11th 
of December he reached the fort at the head of French Creek. Here he 
delivered GoA T ernor Dinwiddie’s letter, receded his answer, and upon the 
16th set out upon his return journey Avith no one but Gist, his guide, and a 
few Indians who still remained true to him. They reached home in safety 
on the 6th of January, 1754. From the letter of St. Pierre, commander of 
the French fort, sent by Washington to Governor Dinwiddie, it was perfectly 
clear that the French would not yield the West without a struggle. Acth'e 
preparations were at once made in all the English colonies for the coming 
conflict, while the French finished their fort at Venango and strengthened 
their lines of fortifications to be in readiness. The Old Dominion was all 
alive. Virginia Avas the center of great activities. Volunteers were called 
I for, and from the neighboring colonies men rallied to the conflict, and every- 
j Avhere along the Potomac men were enlisting under the Governor’s procla- 
j mation,—which promised tAvo hundred thousand acres on the Ohio. Along 

this river they Avere gathering as far as Will’s Creek, and far beyond 
this point, whither Trent had come for assistance, for his little band of forty- 
one men, who were working away in hunger and Avant, to fortify that point 

* Afterwards Commander in Chief over Washington, at the commencement of the French AVar of 
1775. 

t Sparks’ Washington, Vol. ii., pp. 428-447. 
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at the fork of the Ohio, to which both parties were looking with deep in- | 
terest. The first birds of spring filled the forest with their songs. The i 
swift river rolled by the Allegheny hillsides, swollen by the melting snows 
of spring and April showers. The leaves were appearing, a few Indian 
scouts were seen, but no enemy seemed near at hand, and all was so quiet 
that Frazier, an old Indian trader, who had been left by Trent in conyn*»nd 
of the new fort, ventured to his home at the mouth of Turtle Creek, ten 
miles up the Monongahela. But though all was so quiet in that wilderness, 
keen eyes had seen the* low entrenchment that was rising at the fork, and 
gwift feet had borne the news of it up the valley, and on the morning of the 
17th of April, Ensign Ward who then had charge of it, saw upon the Alle- 1 
gheny a sight that made his heart sink;—sixty batteaux and three hundred 
canoes, filled with men, and laden deep with cannon and stores. The fort 
was called on to surrender: by the advice of the Half-King, Ward tried to 
evade the act but it would not do. Contrecoeur, with a thousand men 
about him, said ' Evacuate/ and the ensign dared not refuse. That evening ! 
he supped with his captor, and the next day was bowed off by the French¬ 
man, aud, with his men and tools, marched up the Monongahela.” The 
French and Indian war had begun. The treaty of Aix la Chappelle, in I 
1748, had left the foundries between the French and English possessions 
unsettled, and the events already narrated show’ that the French were de¬ 
termined to hold the country watered by the Mississippi and its tributaries : 1 

while the English laid claim to the country by virtue of the discoveries by the 
Cabots, and claimed all the country from New Foundland to Florida and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. The first decisive blow had been struck, and 
the first attempt of the English, through the Ohio Company, to occupy these 
lands had resulted disastrously to them. The French aud Indians immedi¬ 
ately completed the fortifications begun at the fork, which they had so easi¬ 
ly captured, and when completed gave to the fort the name of Du Quesne. 
Washington was at Will's creek, when the news of the capture of the fort 
arrived. He at once departed to recapture it. On his way he entrenched 
himself at a place called the “ Meadows,” where he erected a fort called by j 
him Fort Necessity. From there he surprised and captured a force of French 
and Indians marching against him, but was soon after attacked by a much 
superior force, and was obliged to yield on the morning of July 4th. He 
was allowed to return to Virginia. 

The English Government immediately planned four campaigns, one against j 
Fort Du Quesne, one against Nova Scotia, one against Fort Niagara, and 
one against Crown Point. These occurred during 1755-6, and were not suc¬ 
cessful in driving the French from their possessions. The expedition against < 

Fort Du Quesne, was led by the famous Braddock, who, refusing to listen to j 

the advice of Washington and those acquainted with Indian warfare, suf- | 
fered an inglorious defeat. This occurred on the morning of July 9th, and 
is generally known as the battle of Monongahela or “ Braddock’s defeat.” 

The war continued through various vicissitudes through the years 1756-7, j 
when, at the commencement of 1758, in accordance with the plans of William 
Pitt, then secretary of state, afterwards Lord Chatham, active preparations i 
were made to carry on the war. Three expeditions were planned for this 
year: one under General Amhurst, against Louisburg: another under Aber- » 
crombie, against Fort Ticonderoga: and a third under General Forbes, 
against Fort Du Quesne. On the 26th of July, Louisburg surrendered after 
a desperate resistance of more than forty days, and the eastern part of the 
Canadian possessions fell into the hands of the British. Abercrombie cap¬ 
tured Fort Frontenac, and when the expedition against Fort Du Quesne, of 
which Washington had the active command, arrived there, it was found in j 
flames and deserted. The English at once took possession, rebuilt the fort, j 
and in honor of their illustrious statesmen, changed the name to Fort Pitt. I 

The great object of the campaign of 1759, was the reduction of Canada. 
General Wolfe was to lay siege to Quebec; Amherst was to reduce Ticonde¬ 
roga and Crown Point, and General Prideaux was to capture Niagara. 

This latter place was taken in July, but the gallant Prideaux lost his life. 
Amherst captured Ticonderoga and Crown Point, without a blow; and Wolfe 
after making the memorable ascent to the plains of Abraham , on September 
13th, defeated Montcalm, and on the 18th the city capitulated. In this en¬ 
gagement Montcalm and Wolfe both lost their lives. De Levi, Montcalm’s 
successor, marched to Sillery, three miles above the city, with the purpose 
of defeating the English, and there on the 28th of the following April was 
fought one of the bloodiest battles of the French and Indian War. It re¬ 
sulted in the defeat of the French and the fall of the city of Montreal, The 
Go\ernor signed a capitulation by which the whole of Canada was surren- | 

ered to the English. This practically concluded the war, but it was not 1 


until 1763 that the treaties of peace between France and England were 
signed. This was done on the 10th of February of that year, and under its 
provisions all the country east of the Mississippi and north of the Iberville 
river in Louisiana were ceded to England. At the same time Spain ceded 
Florida to Great Britain. 

On the 13th of September, 1760, Major Robert Rogers was sent from 
Montreal to take charge of Detroit, the only remaining French post in the 
territory. He arrived there on the 9th of November and summoned the 
place to surrender. At first the commander of the post, Beletre, refused, but 
on the 29th, hearing of the continued defeat of the French army, surrendered. 
The Northwest Territory was uow entirely under the English rule. In 
1762, France, by a secret treaty, ceded Louisiana to Spain, to prevent it 
falling into the hands of the English, who were becoming masters of the en¬ 
tire West. The next year the treaty of Paris, signed at Fontainbleau, gave 
to the English the dominion in question. Twenty years after, by the treaty 
of peace between the United States and England, that part of Canada lying 
south and west of the great lakes, comprehending a large territory, was ac¬ 
knowledged to be a portion of the United States. In 1803 Louisiana was 
ceded by Spain back to France, and by France sold to the United States. 
By the treaty of Paris, the regions east of the Mississippi, including all 
those and other towns of the northwest, were given over to England ; but 
they do not appear to have been taken possession of until 1765, when 
Captain Stirling, in the name of the Majesty of England, established 
himself at Fort Chartres, bearing with him the proclamation of General 
Gage, dated December 30th, 1764, which promised religious freedom to all 
Catholics who worshiped here, and the right to leave the country with their 
effects if they wished, or to remain with the privileges of Englishmen. Dur¬ 
ing the years 1775 and 1776, by the operations of land companies and the 
perseverance of individuals, several settlements were firmly established be¬ 
tween the Alleghenies and the Ohio river, and western land speculators were 
busy in Illinois and on the Wabash. At a council held in Kaskaskia, on 
July 5th, 1773, an association of English traders, calling themselves the 
“ Illinois Land Company,” obtained from the chiefs of the Kaskaskia, Ca- 
hokia, and Peoria tribes two large tracts of land lying on the east side of the 
Mississippi river south of the Illinois. In 1775 a merchant from the Illinois 
country, named Viviat, came to Post Vincennes as the agent of the associa¬ 
tion called the “ Wabash Land Company.” On the 8th of October he ob¬ 
tained from eleven Piankeshaw chiefs, a deed for 37,497,600 acres of land. 
This deed was signed by the grantors, attested by a number of the inhabitants 
of Vincennes, aud afterward recorded in the office of a Notary Public at 
Kaskaskia. This aud other land companies had extensive schemes for the 
colonization of the West, but all were frustrated by the breaking out of the 
Revolutiouary war. On the 20th of April, 1780, the two companies named 
consolidated under the name of the “ United Illinois and Wabash Land 
Company; ” they afterwards made strenuous efforts to have these grants 
sanctioned by Congress, but all signally failed. When the war of the Re¬ 
volution commenced, Kentucky was an unorganized country, though there 
were several settlements within her borders. 

In Hutchins’ Topography of Virginia, it is stated that at that time Kas¬ 
kaskia contained 80 houses, aud nearly 1,000 white and black inhabitants, 
the whites being a little the more numerous. Cahokia contained fifty houses, 
300 white inhabitants and 80 negroes. There were east of the Mississippi 
river, about the year 1771—when these observations were made—“ 300 white 
men capable of bearing arms, and 230 negroes.” From 1775 until the ex¬ 
pedition of Clark, nothing is recorded and nothing known of these settle¬ 
ments, save what is contained in a report made by a committee to Congress 
in June, 1778. From it the following extract is made : “ Near the mouth of 
the river Kaskaskia, there is a village which appears to have contained 
nearly eighty families from the beginning of the late Revolution; there are 
twelve families at a small village at La Prairie Du Rochers, and nearly 
fifty families at the Kahokia village. There are also four or five families at 
Fort Chartres and St. Philip’s, which is five miles further’up the river.” St. 
Louis had been settled in February, 1764, aud at this time contained, in¬ 
cluding its neighboring towns, over six hundred whites and one hundred and 
fifty negroes. It must be remembered that all the country west of the Mis¬ 
sissippi was under French rule, and remained so until ceded back to Spain, 
its original owner, who afterwards sold it and the couutry including New 
Orleans to the United States. • At Detroit, there were, according to Captain 
Carver, who was in the north-west from 1768 to 1776, more than one hun¬ 
dred houses, and the river was settled for more than twenty miles, although 
poorly cultivated, the people being engaged in the Indian trade. 
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On the breaking out of the Revolution, the British held every post of im¬ 
portance in the West. Kentucky was formed as a component part of Vir¬ 
ginia, and the sturdy pioneers of the West, alive to their interests, and recog¬ 
nizing the great benefits of obtaining the control of the trade in this part of 
the New World, held steadily to their purposes, and those within the com- 
monweath of Kentucky proceeded to exercise their civil privileges by elect¬ 
ing John Todd and Richard Gallaway burgesses, to represent them in the 
assembly of the present state. The chief spirit in this far-out colony, who 
had represented her the year previous east of the mountains, was now medi¬ 
tating a move of unequalled boldness. He had been watching the move¬ 
ments of the British throughout the north-west, and understood their whole 
plan. He saw it was through their possession of the posts at Detroit, Vin¬ 
cennes, Kaskaskia, and other places, which would give them easy access to 
the various Indian tribes in the north-west, that the British intended to 
penetrate the country from the north and south, and annihilate the frontier 
fortresses. This moving, energetic mau was Colonel, afterwards General 
George Rogers Clark. He knew that the Indians were not unanimously in 
accord with the English, and he was convinced that, could the British be 
defeated and expelled from the north-west, the natives might be easily awed 
into neutrality ; by spies sent for the purpose, he satisfied himself that the 
enterprise against the Illinois settlements might easily succeed. Patrick 
Henry was Governor of Virginia, and at once entered heartily into Clark’s 
plans. The same plan had before been agitated in the Colonial Assemblies, 
but there was no one until Clark came who was sufficiently acquainted with 
the condition of affairs at the scene of action to be able to guide them. 

Clark, having satisfied the Virginia leaders of the feasibility of* his plan, 
received on the second of January, two sets of instructions, one secret the 
other open. The latter authorized him to proceed to enlist seven companies 
to go to Kentucky, subject to his orders, and to serve three months from 
their arrival in the west. The secret order authorized him to arm the 
troops, to procure his powder and lead of General Hand, at Pittsburg, and 
to proceed at once to subjugate the country. 

With these instructions Clark repaired to Pittsburg, choosing rather to 
raise his men west of the mountains. Here he raised three companies and 
several private volunteers. Clark at length commenced his descent of the 
Ohio, which he navigated as far as the falls, where he took possession of 
and fortified Corn Island, between the present sites of Louisville, Kentucky, 
and New Albany, Indiana. Remains of this fortification may yet be found. 

At this place he appointed Col. Bowman to meet him with such recruits as 
had reached Kentucky by the southern route. Here he announced to the 
men their real destination. On the 24th of June he embarked on the river, 
his destination being Fort Massac or Massacre, and thence march direct to $ 
Kaskaskia. The march was accomplished and the town reached on the 
evening of July 4. He captured the fort near the village and soon after 
the village itself, by surprise, without the loss of a single man or killing any 
of the enemy. Clark told the natives that they were at perfect liberty to 
worship as they pleased, and to take whichever side of the conflict they 
would, and he would protect them from any barbarity from British or 
Indian foes. This had the desired effect, and the inhabitants at once swore 
allegiance to the American arms, and when Clark desired to go to Cahokia 
on the 6th of July, they accompanied him, and through their influence 
the inhabitants of the place surrendered. Thus two important posts in 
Illinois passed from the hands of the English into the possession of Virginia. 
During the year (1779) the famous “Land Laws” of Virginia were passed. | 
The passage of these laws was of more consequence to the pioneers of Ken¬ 
tucky and the north-west than the gaining of a few Indian conflicts. These 
grants confirmed in the main all grants made, and guaranteed to actual set¬ 
tlers their rights and privileges. 

DIVISION OF THE NORTH-W EST TERRIRORY. 

The increased emigration to the north-west, and extent of the domain, 
made it very difficult to conduct the ordinary operations of government, 
and rendered the efficient action of courts almost impossible ; to remedy this 
it was deemed advisable to divide the territory for civil purposes. Con¬ 
gress, in 1800, appointed a committee to examine the question and report 
some means for its solution. 

This committee on the 3d of March reported: “In the three western 
countries there has been but one court having cognizance of crimes, in five 
years, and the immunity which offenders experience attracts, as to an 
asylum, the most vile and abandoned criminals, and at the same time deters 
useful citizens from making settlements in such society. The extreme 


necessity of judiciary attention and assistance is experienced in civil as well 
as in criminal cases. * * * * * To remedy this evil it is expedient 

to the committee that a division of said territory into two distinct and sepa¬ 
rate governments should be made, and that such division be made by 
beginning at the mouth of the Great Miami river, running directly north 
until it intersects the boundary between the United States and Canada.” 

The report was accepted by Congress, and, in accordance with its sugges¬ 
tions, that body passed an act extinguishing the north-west territory, which 
act was approved May 7. Among its provisions were these : 

“That from and after July 4 next, all that part of the territory of the 
United States north-west of the Ohio river, which lies to the westward of a 
line beginning at a point opposite the mouth of the Kentucky river, and 
running thence to Fort Recovery, and thence north until it shall intersect 
the territorial line between the United States and Canada, shall, for the 
purpose of temporary government, constitute a separate territory and be 
called the Indian Territory.” 

Gen. Harrison, (afterwards President) was api>ointed governor of the 
Indian Territory, and during his residence at Vincennes he made several 
important treaties with the Indians, thereby gaining large tracts of 
land. The next year is memorable in the history of the west for the pur¬ 
chase of Louisiana from France by the United States for 815,000,000. Thus 
by a peaceful manner the domain of the United States was extended over a 
large tract of country west of the Mississippi, and was for a time under the 
jurisdiction of the north-western government. The next year Gen. Har¬ 
rison obtained additional grants of land from the various Indian nations in 
Indiana and the present limits of Illinois, and on the ISth of August, 1804, 
completed a treaty at St. Louis, w hereby over 51,000,000 acres of land w’ere 
obtained. 

During this year, Congress granted a township of land for the support ofa 
college, and began to otter inducements for settlers in these wilds, and the 
country now comprising the state of Michigan began to fill rapidly with set¬ 
tlers along its southern borders. This same year a law was passed organizing 
the south-west territory, dividing it into two portions, the territory of New 
Orleans, which city was made the seat of government, and the district of 
Louisiana, which was annexed to the domain by General Harrison. 

On the 11th of January, 1805, the territory of Michigan was formed, and 
Win. Hull was appointed governor, with headquarters at Detroit, the change 
to take effect June 30th. On the 11th of that month a fire occurred at 
Detroit, which destroyed almost every building in the place. When the 
officers of the new territory reached the post, they found it in ruins, and the 
inhabitants scattered throughout the country. Rebuilding, however, was 
commenced at once. While this was being done, Indiana had passed to the 
second grade of government. In 1809 Indiana territory was divided, and 
the territory of Illinois was formed, the seat of government being fixed at 
Kaskaskia, and through her General Assembly had obtained large tracts of 
land from the Indian tribes. To all this the celebrated Indian Tecumthe or 
Tecumseh, vigorously protested,* and it was the main cause of his attempts 
to unite the various Indian tribes in a conflict with the settlers. He visited 
the principal tribes and succeeded in forming an alliance with most of the 
tribes, and then joined the cause of the British in the memorable war of 
1812. Tecumseh was killed at the battle of the Thames. Tecumseh was in 
many respects a noble character, frank and honest in his intercourse with 
General Harrison and the settlers: in war brave and chivalrous. His treat¬ 
ment of prisoners was humane. In the summer of 1813, Perry's victory on 
Lake Erie occurred, and shortly after active preparations were made to cap¬ 
ture Fort Malden. On the 27th of ^September, the American army, under 
command of General Harrison, set sail for the shores of Canada, and in a few 
hours stood around the ruins of Malden, from w hich the British army under 
Proctor had retreated to Sandwich, intending to make its way to the heart 
of Canada by the valley of the Thames. On the 29th General Harrison was 
at Sandwich, and General McArthur took possession of Detroit and the terri¬ 
tory of Michigan. On the 2d of October following, the American army 
began their pursuit of Proctor, w hom they overtook on the 5th, and the bat¬ 
tle of the Thames followed. The victory was decisive, and practically closed 
i the war in the north-west. In 1806 occurred Burr's insurrection. He took pos¬ 
session of an island in the Ohio, and w r as charged with treasonable intentions 
against the Federal government. His capture was effected by General Wil¬ 
kinson acting under instrection of President Jefferson. Burr w T as brought 
to trial on a charge of treason, and after a prolonged trial, during which he 
defended himself with great ability, he was acquitted of the charge of treawn. 

* American State Paper*. 
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His subsequent career was obscure, and he died in 1836. Had his scheme 
succeeded, it would be interesting to know what effect it would have had on 
the north-western territory. The battle of the Thames was fought October 
6th, 1813; it effectually closed hostilities in the north-west, although peace 
was not restored until July 22d, 1814, when a treaty was made at Greenville, 
by General Harrison, between the United States and the Indian tribes. On 
the 24th of December, the treaty of Ghent was signed by the representatives 
of England and the United States. This treaty was followed the next year 
by treaties with various Indian tribes throughout the north-west, and quiet 
was again restored. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF THE NORTH-WEST. 

In the former chapters we have traced briefly the discoveries, settlements, 
wars, and most important events which have occurred in the large area of 
country denominated the north-west, and we now turn to the contemplation 
of its growth and prosperity. Its people are among the most intelligent and 
enterprising in the Union. The population is steadily increasing, the arts 
and sciences are gaining a stronger foothold, the trade area of the region is 
becoming daily more extended, and we have been largely exempt from the 
financial calamities which have nearly wrecked communities on the sea-board, 
dependent wholly on foreign commerce or domestic manufacture. Agricul¬ 
ture is the leading feature in our industries. This vast domain has a sort of 
natural geographical border, save where it melts away to the south-ward in 
the cattle raising districts of the south-west. The leading interests will be 
the growth of the food of the world, in which branch it has already out¬ 
stripped all competitors, and our great rival will be the fertile fields of Kan¬ 
sas, Nebraska, Colorado, Texas and New Mexico. 

To attempt to give statistics of grain productions for 1878 or *79, would 
require more space thau our work would permit of. Manufacturing has 
now attained in the chief cities a foothold that bids fair to render the north¬ 
west independent of the outside world. Nearly our whole region has a dis¬ 
tribution of coal measure which will in time support the manufactures 
necessary to our comfort and prosperity. As to transportation, the chief 
factor in the production of all articles except food, no section is so magnifi¬ 
cently endowed, and our facilities are yearly increasing beyond those of any 
other region. 

The principal trade and manufacturing centres of the great north-west are 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Detroit, Cleveland and Toledo, 
with any number of minor cities and towns doing a large and growing busi¬ 
ness. The intelligence and enterprise of its people; the great wealth of its 
soil and minerals; its vast inland seas and navigable rivers; its magnifi¬ 
cent railroad system ; its patriotism and love of country will render it ever 
loyal in the future as in the past. The people of the Mississippi Valley are 
the keystone of the national union and national prosperity. 


CHAPTER II. 

BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH OF ILLINOIS. 

S T is necessary to treat the history of this great State briefly. And 
first we direct attention to the discover and exploration of the 
Mississippi. Hernando De Soto, cutting his way through the 
wilderness from Florida, had discovered the Mississippi in the 
year 1542. Wasted with disease and privation, he only reached the stream 
to die upon its banks, and the remains of the ambitous and iron-willed 
Spaniard found a fitting resting-place beneath the waters of the great river. 
The chief incitement to Spanish discoveries in America was a thirst for 
gold and treasure. The discovery and settlement of the Mississippi Valley 
on the part of the French must, on the other hand, be ascribed as religious 
zoal. Jesuit missionaries, from the French settlements on the St. Lawrence, 
early penetrated to the region of Lake Huron. It was from the tribes of 
Indians living in the West, that intelligence came of a ’noble river flowing 
south. Marquette, who had visited the Chippewas in 1668, and established 
the mission of St. Mary, now the oldest settlement within the present com¬ 
monwealth of Michigan, formed the purpose of its exploration. 

In company with Joliet, a fur-trader of Quebec, who had been designated 
y M. Talon, Intendent of Canada, as chieftain of the exploring party, and 
ve French voyageurs, Marquette, on the 10th of June, 1673, set out on the 
expedition. Crossing the water-shed dividing the Fox from the Wisconsin 
jwers, their two canoes were soon launched on the waters of the latter, 
ven days after, on the 17th of June, they joyfully entered the broad cur¬ 


rent of the Mississippi. Stopping six days on the western bank, near the 
mouth of the Des Moines River, to enjoy the hospitalities of the Illinois 
Indians, the voyage was resumed, and after passing the perpendicular rocks 
above Alton, ou whose lofty limestone front are painted frightful representa¬ 
tions of monsters, they suddenly came upon the mouth of the Missouri, 
known by its Algonquin name of Pekitanoni, whose swifl and turbid current 
threatened to engulf their frail canoes. The site of St. Louis was an un¬ 
broken forest, and further down, the fertile plain bordering the river reposed 
in peaceful solitude, as, early in July, the adventurers glided past it. They 
continued their voyage to a point some distance below the mouth of the 
Arkansas, and then retraced their course up the river, arriving at the Jesuit 
Mission at the head of Green Bay, late in September. 

Robert, Cavalier de La Salle, whose illustrious name is more intimately 
connected with the exploration of the Mississippi than that of any other, was 
the next to descend the river, in the early part of the year 1682. At its 
mouth he erected a column, and decorating it with the arms of France, 
placed upon it the following inscription: 

LOUIS LE GRAND, ROI DE FRANCE ET DE NAVARRE, REGNE; 

LE NEUVIEME AVRIL, 1682. 

Thus France, by right of discovery, lay claim to the Mississippi Valley, the 
fairest portion of the globe, an empire in extent, stretching from the Gulf to 
the Lakes, and from the farthest sources of the Ohio to where the head 
waters of the Missouri are lost in the wild solitudes of the Rocky Mountains. 
La Salle bestowed upon the territory the name of Louisiana, in honor of the 
King of France, Louis XIV. 

The assertion has been made that on La Salle’s return up the river, in the 
summer of 1682, a portion of the party were left behind, who founded the 
villages of Kaskaskia and Cahokia, but the statement rests on uo substantial 
foundation. 

THE FIRST SETTLEMENTS IN ILLINOIS. 

The gentle and pious Marquette, devoted to his purpose of carrying the 
gospel to the Indians, had established a mission among the Illinois, in 1675, 
at their principal town on the river which still hears their name. This was 
at the present town of Utica, in La Salle County. In the presence of the 
whole tribe, by whom, it is recorded, he was received as a celestial visitor, he 
displayed the sacred pictures of the Virgin Mary, raised an altar, and said 
mass. On Easter Sunday, after celebrating the mystery of the Eucharist, he 
took possession of the land in the name of the Saviour of the world, and 
founded the “ Mission of the Immaculate Conception.” The town was called 
Kaskaskia, a name afterwards transferred to another locality. 

La Salle, while making preparations to descend the Mississippi, built a 
fort, on the Illinois River, below the Lake of Peoria, in February, 1680, and 
in commemoration of his misfortunes, bestowed upon it the name of Crevemur , 
“ broken-hearted.” Traces of its embankments are yet discernible. This was 
the first military occupation of Illinois. There is no evidence, however, that 
settlement was begun there at that early date. 

On La Salle’s return from this exploration of the Mississippi, in 1682, he 
fortified “ Starved Rock,” whose military advantages had previously attracted 
his attention. From its summit, which rises 125 feet above the waters of the 
river, the valley of the Illinois speeds out before the eye in a landscape of rarest 
beauty. From three sides it is inaccessible. This stronghold received the name 
of the Fort of St. Louis. Twenty thousand allied Indians gathered around it on 
the fertile plains. The fort seems to have been abandoned soon after the 
year 1700. 

Marquette’s mission (1675), Crevecceur (1680), and the Fort of St. Louis 
(1682), embrace, so far, all the attempts made toward effecting anything like 
a permanent settlement in the Illinois country. Of the second few traces 
remain. A line of fortifications may be faintly traced, and that is all. The 
seed of civilization planted by the Jesuit, Marquette, among the Illinois In¬ 
dians, was destined to produce more enduring fruit. It was the germ of Kas¬ 
kaskia, during the succeeding years of the French occupation—the metropolis 
of the Mississippi Valiev The southern Kaskaskia is merely the northern 
one transplanted. The Mission of the Immaculate Conception is the same. 

FOUNDING OF KASKASKIA. 

On the death of Marquette, he was succeeded by Alloiiez, and he by 
Father Gravier, who respectively had charge of the Mission on the Illinois 
River. Gravier Is said to have been the first to reduce the principles of the 
Illinois language to rules. It was also he who succeeded in transferring 
Marquette’s Mission from the banks of the Illinois south to the spot where 
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stands the modern town of Kaskaskia, and where it was destined to endure. 
The exact date is not known, but the removal was accomplished some time 
prior to the year 1690, though probably not earlier than 1685. 

Father Gravier was subsequently recalled to Mackinaw, and his place 
was supplied by Bineteau and Pinet. Pinet proved an eloquent and suc¬ 
cessful minister, and his chapel was often insufficient to hold the crowds of 
savages who gathered to hear his words. Bineteau met with a fate similar 
to that which befell many another devoted priest in his heroic labors for the 
conversion of the savages. He accompanied the Kaskaskias on one of their 
annual hunts to the upper Mississippi, that his pastoral relations might not 
suffer intermission. His frame was poorly fitted to stand the exposure. 
Parched by day on the burning prairie, chilled by heavy dews at night, now 
panting with thirst and again aching with cold, he at length fell a victim to 
a violent fever, and “ left his bones on the wilderness range of the buffa¬ 
loes.” Pinet shortly after followed his comrade. 

Father Gabriel Morrest had previously arrived at Kaskaskia. He was a 
Jesuit He had carried the emblem of his faith to the frozen regions of Hud¬ 
son’s Bay, and had been taken prisoner by the English, and upon his lib¬ 
eration returned to America, and joined the Kaskaskia Mission. After the 
deaths of Bineteau and Pinet, he had sole charge until joined by Father 
Mermet shortly after the opening of the eighteenth century. 

The devotion and piety of Mermet fully equalled those of his companion. 

He had assisted in collecting a village of Indians and Canadians, and had 
thus founded the first French port on the Ohio, or, as the lower part of the 
river was then called, the Wabash. At the Kaskaskia Mission his gentle 
virtues and fervid eloquence seem not to have been without their influence. 

“ At early dawn his pupils came to churcli dressed neatly and modestly, 
each in a large deer-skin, or in a robe stitched together from several skins. 
After receiving lessons they chanted canticles; mass was then said in pre- I 
sence of all the Christians in the place, the French and the converts—the | 

women on one side and the men on the other. From prayer and instruction 1 
the missionaries proceeded to visit the sick and administer medicine, and their 
skill as physicians did more than all the rest to win confidence. In the 
afternoon the catechism was taught in the presence of the young and the 
old, when every one, without distinction of rank or age, answered the ques¬ 
tions of the missionary. At evening all would assemble at the chapel for 
instruction, for prayer, and to chant the hymns of the church. On Sundays 
and festivals, even after vespers, a homily was pronounced; at the close of 
the day parties would meet in houses to recite the chaplet in alternate choirs, 
and sing psalms until late at night. These psalms were often homilies with 
words set to familiar tunes. Saturday and Sunday were days appointed for 
confession and communion, and every convert confessed once in a fortnight. 
The success of the mission was such that marriages of French immigrants 
were sometimes solemnized with the daughters of the Illinois according to 
the rites .of the Catholic Church. The occupation of the country was a 
cantonment of Europeans among the native proprietors of the forests and the 
prairies.* A court of law was unknown for nearly a century, and up to the 
time of Boisbriant there was no local government. The priests possessed 
the entire confidence of the community, and their authority happily settled, 
without the tardy delays and vexations of the courts, the minor difficulties 
which threatened the peace of the settlement. Of the families which formed 
part of the French population in the early history of Kaskaskia, there is 
some uncertainty. There is, however, authority for believing that the follow¬ 
ing were among the principal settlers: Bazyl La Chapelle, Michael Derousc 
(called St Pierre), Jean Baptiste St. Gemme Beauvais, Baptiste Montreal, 
Boucher de Montbrun, Charles Danie, Francois Charlesville, Antoine Bien- 
venu, Louis.Bruyat, Alexis Doza, Joseph Paget, Prix Pagi, Michael An- 
toyen, Langlois De Lisle, La Derroutte and Noval. 

AS PART OF LOUISIANA. 

The settlements of Illinois had been a separate dependency of Canada. In 
1711, together with the settlements on the Lower Mississippi, which had been 
founded by DTberville and Bienville, they became united in a single prov¬ 
ince under the name of Louisiana, with the capital at Mobile. 

The exclusive control of the commerce of this region, whose boundless re¬ 
sources, it was believed, were to enrich France, was granted to Anthony 
Crozat, a merchant of great wealth. “We permit him,” says the king in 
his letters patent, “ to search, open, and dig all mines, veins, minerals, pre¬ 
cious stones and pearls, and to transport the proceeds thereof into any part of 

* Bancroft. 


France for fifteen years.” La Motte Cadillac, who had now become royal 
Governor of Louisiana, was his partner. Hopes of obtaining great quan¬ 
tities of gold and silver animated the proprietors, as well as agitated France. 
Two pieces of silver ore, left at Kaskaskia by a traveler from Mexico, were 
exhibited to Cadillac as the produce of a mine in Illinois. Elated by this 
prospect of wealth, the Governor hurried up the river to find his anticipa¬ 
tions fade away in disappointment. Iron ore and the purest lead were dis¬ 
covered in large quantities iu Mi>souri, but of gold, and silver, and precious 
stones not a trace was found. After Crozat had expended 425,000 livres, 
and realized only 300,000, he, in 1717, petitioned the king for the revocation 
of his charter. The white population had slowly increased; and at the time 
of his departure it was estimated that the families comprising the Illinois 
settlements, now including those on the Wabash, numbered three hundred 
and twenty souls. 

The commerce of Louisiana was next transferred to the Mississippi Com¬ 
pany, instituted under the auspices of the notorious John Law. The wild 
excitement and visionary schemes which agitated France during Law’s con¬ 
nection with the Company of the West, and while at the head of the Bank 
of France, forms the most curious chapter in the annals of commercial 
speculations. These delusive dreams of wealth were based mainly upon the 
reports of the fabulous riches of the Mississippi Valley. Attempts to colo¬ 
nize the country were conducted with careless prodigality. Three ships 
landed eight hundred emigrants in August, 1718, near Mobile, whence they 
were to make their way overland to the Mississippi. Bienville, on the banks 
of that river, had already selected the spot for the Capital of the new 
Empire, which, after the Regent of France, was named New Orleans. From 
among the emigrants, eighty convicts from the prisons of France were sent 
to clear away the coppices which thickly studded the site. Three years after, 
in 1721, the place was yet a wilderness, overgrown with canebrakes, among 
which two hundred persons had encamped. 

Phillip Renault was created Director-General of the mines of the new 
country, and an expedition was organized to work them. Renault left 
France, in 1719, with two hundred mechanics and laborers. Touchiug at 
San Domingo, he bought five hundred negro slaves for working the mines. 
On reaching the Mississippi, he sailed to Illinois, the region in which gold 
and silver were supposed to abound. A few miles from Kaskaskia, in what 
is now the southwest corner of Monroe County, was the seat of his colony. 
The village which he founded received the name of St. Phillip’s. From this 
point various expeditions were sent out in search of the precious metals. 
Drewry’s Creek, in Jackson County, was explored; St. Mary’s, in Ran¬ 
dolph ; Silver Creek, in Monroe ; and various parts of St. Clair County, and 
other districts of Illinois. On Silver Creek, tradition has it that considera¬ 
ble quantities of silver were discovered and sent to France, and from this 
the stream has its name. By the retrocession of the territory to the crown, 
Renault was left to prosecute the business of mining without means. His 
operations proved a disastrous failure 

FORT OITARTRF.S. 

Meanwhile war had sprung up between France and Spain, and to protect 
the Illinois settlements from incursions of Spanish cavalry across the Great 
Desert, it was thought advisable to establish a fort in the neighborhood of 
Kaskaskia. A Spanish expedition had, indeed, been fitted out at Santa Fe, 
but their guides, leading it by mistake to the Missouri Indians, instead of the 
Osages, enemies instead of friends, the whole party w r as massacred, with the ex¬ 
ception of a priest who escaped to relate the fate of his unfortunate comrades. 
Previous to this La Salle, on the occasion of his visit to Paris, had shown the 
necessity of building a chain of forts from Canada to the Gulf, in order to 
secure the territory to the crown of France. Iu 1720, Boisbriant was des¬ 
patched to Illinois. He began the building of Fort Chartres, long the 
strongest fortress on the Western Continent, and of wide celebrity in the 
subsequent history of Illinois. 

Fort Chartres stood on the east bank of the Mississippi, seventeen miles 
north-west of Kaskaskia, and betw r een three and four miles from the location 
of the present village of Prairie du Rocher. The Company of the West 
finally built their warehouses here. In 1721, on the division of Louisiana 
into seven districts, it became the headquarters of Boisbriant, the first local 
Governor of Illinois. Fort Chartres W’as the seat of the government of Illi¬ 
nois, not only while the French retained possession of the country, but after 
it passed under English control. When the fort was built, it stood about 
one mile distant from the river. In the year 1724 an inundation of the 
Mississippi washed away a portion of bank in front of the fort. 
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Captain Philip Pitman visited Illinois in 1766. He was an engineer in 
the British army, and was sent to Illinois to make a survey of the forts, and 
report the condition of the country, which had recently passed under British 
control. He published in London, in 1770, a work entitled, “The present 
State of the European Settlements on the Mississippi,” in which he gives an 
accurate description of Fort Chartres: 

“ Fort Chartres, when it belonged to France, was the seat of the govern¬ 
ment of the Illinois. The headquarters of the English commanding officer 
is now here, who, in fact, is the arbitrary governor of the country. The fort 
is an irregular quadrangle. The sides of the exterior polygon are four hun¬ 
dred and ninety feet. It is built of stone, and plastered over, and is only 
designed for defence against the Indians. The walls are two feet two inches 
thick, and are pierced with loopholes at regular distances, and with two port¬ 
holes for cannon in the facies, and two in the flanks of each bastion. The 
ditch has never been finished. The entrance to the fort is through a very 
handsome rustic gate. Within the walls is a banquette raised three feet, for 
the men to stand on when they fire through the loopholes. The buildings 
within the fort are, a commandant’s and commissary’s house, the magazine 
of stores, corps de garde, and two barracks. These occupy the square. Within 
the gorges of the bastion are a powder-magazine, a bake-house, and a prison, 
in the floor of which are four dungeons, and in the upper, two rooms and an 
out house belonging to the commandant. The commandant’s house is thirty- 
two yards long and ten broad, and contains a kitchen, a dining-room, a bed¬ 
chamber, one small room, five closets for servants, and a cellar. The com¬ 
missary’s house is built on the same line as this, and its proportion and the 
distribution of its apartments are the same. Opposite these are the store¬ 
house, and the guard-house, each thirty yards long and eight broad. The 
former consists of two large store-rooms, (under which is a large vaulted 
cellar), a large room, a bed-chamber, and a closet for the store-keeper. The 
latter of a soldiers’ and officers’ guard-room, a chapel, a bed-chamber, a 
closet for the chaplain, and an artillery store-room. The lines of barracks 
have never been finished. They at present consist of two rooms each for 
officers, and three for soldiers. They are each twenty-five feet square, and 
have betwixt a small passage.” 

Such was Fort Chartres, believed at the time to be the most convenient and 
best-built stronghold in North America! Just before the French surrender, 
forty families lived in the neighboring village, in which stood a parish church, 
under the care of a Franciscan friar, and dedicated to St. Anne. At the time 
of the surrender to the English, all, with the exception of three or four fami¬ 
lies, abandoned their homes, and removed to the west bank of the Mississippi, 
preferring the government of La Belle France to the hated English rule, 
ignorant that by secret treaty the territory west of the Mississippi had been 
coded to Spain, even before the transfer of the region eastward was made to 
the English. 

But the glory of the old fortress soon departed! In 1756 nearly half a 
mile intervened between Fort Chartres and the bank of the Mississippi. A 
sand bar, however, was forming opposite, to which the river was fordable. 
Ten years later the current had cut the bank away to within eighty yards of 
the fort. The sand-bar had become an island, covered with a thick grow th 
of cottonwoods. The channel between it and the eastern bank was forty feet 
in depth. In the great freshet six years after, in 1772, in which the Ameri¬ 
can Bottom was inundated, the west walls and tw o of the bastions w r ere swept 
away in the flood. It was abandoned by the British garrison, which took 
up its quarters in Fort Gage, on the bluff opposite Kaskaskia, which then 
became the seat of government From this date its demolition proceeded 
rapidly. In 1820 the south-east angle was still remaining. Only vestiges of 
the old Fortress can now be traced. Much of the stone was carried away, 
and used for building purposes elsewhere. Trees of stately growth cover the 
foundations. The river has retreated to its original channel, and is now a 
mile distant from the ruins, xx. growth of timber covers the intervening 
land, where less than a century ago swept the mighty current of the Father 
of Waters. 

UNDER FRENCH RULE. 

^nnng the few years immediately succeeding the completion of Fort Char- 
Ires, prosperity prevailed in the settlements between the Kaskaskia and the 
tississippi rivers. Prairie du Rocher, founded about the year 1722, received 
considerable accessions to its population. Among the earliest French settlers 
to make their homes here were Etienne Langlois, Jean Baptiste Blais, Jean 
aptiste Barbeau, Antoine Louvier, and the La Compte and other families, 
w 086 descendants are still found in that locality. New settlements sprang 
up, and the older ones increased in population. At Kaskaskia, the Jesuits 


established a monastery, and founded a college. In 1725 the village became 
an incorpprated town, and the king, Louis XV., granted the inhabitants a 
commons. The Bottom land, extending upward along the Mississippi, un¬ 
surpassed for the richness of its soil, was in the process of being rapidly settled 
by the large number of new arrivals in the colony. Fort Chartres, the seat 
of government and the headquarters of the commandant of Upper Louisiana, 
attracted a wealthy, and for Illinois, a fashionable population. 

After having been fourteen years under the government of the Western 
Company, in April, 1752, the King issued a proclamation by which Louisiana 
was declared free to all his subjects, and all restrictions on commerce were re¬ 
moved. At this time many flourishing settlements had sprung up in Illinois, 
centering about Kaskaskia, and the inhabitants were said to be more exclu¬ 
sively devoted to agriculture than in any other of the French settlements in 
the West. 

M. D’Artaguette, in 1732, became commandant of Fort Chartres, and Gov¬ 
ernor of Upper Louisiana. Between New Orleans and Kaskaskia the country 
was yet a wilderness. Communication by way of the Mississippi was inter¬ 
rupted by the Chickasaw’s, allies of the English and enemies of France, whose 
cedar barks shooting boldly out into the current of the Mississippi, cut off the 
connection between the two colonies. It was in an attempt to subdue these 
that M. D’Artaguette, the commandant, lost his life. An officer arrived at 
Fort Chartres from M. Perrier, Governor-General at New’ Orleans, in the year 
1836, summoning M. D’Artaguette, with his French soldiers, and all the In¬ 
dians whom he could induce to join him, to unite in an expedition against the 
enemy. With an army of fifty Frenchmen, and more than cne thousand 
Indians, accompanied by Father Scnat and the gallant Vincennes, command¬ 
ant of the post on the Wabash, where now’ stands the city bearing his name, 
D’Artaguette stole cautiously in the Chickasaw country. His Indian allies 
were impatient, and the commander consented, against his better judgment, 
to an immediate attack. One fort was carried—another—and then in making 
the assault on the third, the young and intrepid D’Artaguette fell, at the head 
of his forces, pierced with wounds. The Indian allies made this reverse the 
signal for their flight. The Jesuit Scnat might have fled, Vincennes might 
have saved his life, but both preferred to share the fate of their leader. The 
captives afterward met death at the stake under the slow torments of fire. 

La Buissoniere succeeded as commandant at Fort Chartres. In 1739 a 
second expedition was undertaken against the Chickasaw country. La Buis- 
soniere joined Bienville, then Governor-general of Louisiana, with a force of 
two hundred Frenchmen and three hundred Indians. The whole force under 
Bienville was twelve hundred French, and five hundred Indians and negroes. 
His men suffered greatly from malarial fevers and famine, and returned the 
following spring without conquering the Chickasaw*, with whom afterward, 
however, amicable relations were established. 

The period from 1740 to 1750 was one of great prosperity for the colonies. 
Cotton was introduced and cultivated. Regular cargoes of pork, flour, bacon, 
tallow, hides and leather, were floated down the Mississippi, and exported 
thence to France. French emigrants poured rapidly into the settlements. 
Canadians exchanged the cold rigors of their climate for the sunny atmosphere 
and rich soil of the new country. Peace and plenty blessed the settlements. 

La Buissoniere was followed, in 1750, by Chevalier Macarty as Governor 
of Upper Louisiana, and Commandant of Fort Chartres. Peace was soon to 
be broken. The French and English war, which terminated in 1759 with the 
defeat of Montcalm on the plains of Abraham, and the capture of Quebec, 
began with a struggle for the territory on the Upper Ohio. Fort Chartres 
was the depot of supplies and the place of rendezvous for the united forces 
of Louisiana, and several expeditions were fitted out and dispatched to the 
scene of conflict on the border between the French and English settlements. 
But France was vanquished in the struggle, and its result deprived her of her 
princely possessions east of the Mississippi. 

CHARACTER OF THE EARLY FRENCH SETTLERS. 

The early French inhabitants were well adapted by their peculiar traits of 
character for intercourse with their savage neighbors of the forest, with whom 
they lived on terms of peace and friendship. For this reason, the French 
colonists almost entirely escaped the Indian hostilities by which the English 
settlements were repressed and weakened. The freest communication extt^d 
between the two races. They stood on a footing of equality. The Indian 
was cordially received in the French village, and the Frenchman found a safe 
resting place in the lodge of the savage. In scenes of social pleasure in 
expeditions to remote rivers and distant forests, in the ceremonies and exercises 
of the church, the red men were treated as brothers, and the accident of ra 
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and color was made as little a mark of distinction as possible. Frequent 
intermarriages of the French with the Indians strongly cemented this union. 
For nearly a hundred years the French colonists enjoyed continual peace, 
while the English settlements on the Atlantic coast were in a state of almost 
constant danger from savage depredations. 

It was doubtless greatly owing to the peculiar facility with which the 
French temperament adapted itself to surroundings, and the natural address 
with which Frenchmen ingratiated themselves in the favor of the savages, 
that this happy condition of affairs existed. But something must be ascribed 
to the difference of character between the French and English in regard to 
their aggressiveness. The English colonists excited the jealousy and fear of 
the Indians by their rapid occupation of the country. New settlements were 
constantly being projected, and the white population pushed farther and far¬ 
ther into the wilderness. When the Indians saw their favorite haunts broken 
up, and their hunting grounds invaded, a natural feeling of distrust and 
jealousy led them to warfare against the English. With the French it was 
different. There was but little disposition to found new settlements, or occupy 
the wilderness. They were essentially a social people, and the solitary life of 
a pioneer in the forest was repugnant to their disposition. They lived in 
compact villages. Their houses were in close proximity. With abundant 
room for spacious streets, they yet made them so narrow that the merry 
villagers could converse with ease across the street, each from his own cottage. 
Hunting was a favorite pursuit, and the chief means of support. With this 
mode of life the French were content. Ambition failed to incite them to 
conquer the wilderness, and push their settlements to unknown regions, and 
avarice was wanting to lead them to grasp after great possessions. The de¬ 
velopment of the “territorial paradise,” as La Salle had called the region 
through which he passed on his first voyage down the Mississippi, was to be 
accomplished by another race. 

A POSSESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

By the treaty of Fountainbleau, 1762, the vast possessions of France, east 
of the Mississippi, with the exception of the island of New Orleans, passed 
under British control. Fort Chartres and the other Illinois posts were sur¬ 
rounded by an impenetrable barrier of hostile savages, friends to the French 
and enemies to the English, and the French officers were authorized to retain 
command until it was found possible for the English to take possession. 
M. Neyon de Villiers was commandant of Fort Chartres, and upon his retiring 
in 1764, St. Ange d’Bellerive took upon himself the duties of that position. 
It was the time of Pontiac's conspiracy, when the Indian tribes, inflamed 
by the savage spirit of that warrior, were precipitating themselves on the 
English settlements from Canada to Carolina. The French commandant of 
Fort Chartres was besieged for arms and ammunition to be used against the 
English. The French flag was still flying over the Fort, and the fact of the 
territory having been ceded to Great Britain was not generally known, except 
to those in authority. The commandant was visited by embassies from the 
Illinois, the Delawares, Shawnees and Miamis, and finally Pontiac himself, at 
the head of four hundred warriors, entered the council hall. St. Ange 
d’Bellerive, unable to furnish arms, offered instead his good will. The reply 
was received with dissatisfaction. The Indians pitched their lodges about the 
Fort, and for a time an attack was seriously apprehended. Finally Pontiac 
dispatched a chosen band of warriors to New Orleans to obtain from the 
Governor there the assistance St. Ange refused to grant. 

Pontiac was killed a few years after. Disappointed by the failure of his 
plans against the English, he retired to the solitude of the forests. In the 
year 1769, he suddenly made his appearance in the neighborhood of St. Louis. 
Arrayed in the French uniform given him by the Marquis Montcalm a short 
time previous to the latter's death on the Plains of Abraham, he visited St. 
Ange d’Bellerive, who at that time had removed from Fort Chartres to St. 
Louis, where he had become one of the principal inhabitants and commandant 
of the Spanish garrison. While at St. Louis, he crossed the Mississippi to 
attend a social gathering of Indians at Cahokia. Becoming intoxicated he 
started to the neighboring woods, when an Indian of the Kaskaskia tribe, 
bribed by an English trader with a barrel of whiskey, stole up behind him and 
buried a tomahawk in the brain of the renowned warrior. St. Ange procured 
the body, and buried it with all the honors of war near the fort under his 
command in St Louis. The tramp of a great city now sweeps over his grave. 

Two attempts, on the part of the English, to take possession of Illinois and 
Fort Chartres, had been made by way of the Mississippi, but hostile Indians 
on the banks of the river had driven back the expeditions. Meantime a 
hundred Highlanders of the Forty-second Regiment, “ those veterans whose 


battle cry had echoed over the bloodiest fields of America,” had left Fort Pitt, 
now Pittsburg, and descending the Ohio, appeared before Fort Chartres while 
the forests were yet rich with the varied hues of autumn. St. Ange yielded 
up the citadel. It was on the tenth day of October, 1765, that the ensign of 
France on the ramparts of the Fort gave place to the flag of Great Britain. 
Kaskaskia had now been founded more than three-fourths of a century. 

On the surrender of Fort Chartres, St. Ange with his garrison of twenty- 
one soldiers retired from the country, and became commandant at St. Louis, 
an infant settlement just founded. A large number of the French residents 
of Kaskaskia and other settlements refused to live under English rule. Many 
of the wealthiest families left the country; some removed across the Mississippi 
to the small village of Ste. Genevieve, under the impression that on the west 
bank of the Mississippi they would still find a home under the government 
of France, while in truth that territory had been ceded to Spain by a secret 
treaty in 1762. Others joined in founding the city of St. Louis. The French 
settlements in Illinois, at a period immediately preceding this date, were at 
the zenith of their prosperity. From that day the French inhabitants have 
declined in numbers and influence. In 1765, the population of the Illinois 
settlements was computed as follows: White men able to bear arms, seven 
hundred; white women, five hundred; white children, eight hundred and fifty; 
negroes, nine hundred; total, two thousand nine hundred and fifty. One- 
third of the whites, and a still larger proportion of the blacks, removed on 
the British taking possession. A population of less than two thousand re¬ 
mained. Few English, or Americans, with the exception of the British troops, 
were in the country. 

Captain Stirling, who now had command of the Fort, issued a proclamation 
guaranteeing the inhabitants the liberty of the Catholic faith, permission to 
retire from the country, and enjoyment of their full rights and privileges, only 
requiring an oath of fidelity and obedience to His Majesty, the English King. 
Captain Stirling died some three months after his arrival. In the period that 
elapsed before the coming of his successor, St. Ange d’Bellerive returned from 
St. Louis, and discharged the duties of commandant. Major Frazier, from 
Fort Pitt, exercised for a time an arbitrary power, and his successor, Col. Reed, 
proved still worse. He held the office eighteen months, and during that time 
aroused the hatred of the settlements by his oppressive measures. Lieutenant 
Colonel Wilkins assumed command in 1768. 

Captain Pitman, to whose book on “The Present State of the European 
Settlements on the Mississippi ” reference has already been made, gives the 
following description of Kaskaskia, as it appeared in 1766: 

The village of Notre Dame de Cascasquias is by far the most considerable 
settlement in the country of the Illinois, as well from its number of inhabi¬ 
tants as from its advantageous situation. 

“Mons. Paget was the first who introduced water mills in this country, and 
he constructed a very fine one on the river Cascasquias, which was both for 
grinding corn and sawing boards. It lies about one mile from the village. 
The mill proved fatal to him, being killed as he was working it, with two 
negroes, by a party of Cherokees, in the year 1764. 

“The principal buildings are the church and the Jesuits’ house, which has 
a small chapel adjoining it; these, as well as some of the other houses in the 
village, are built of stone, and, considering this part of the world, make a very 
good appearance. The Jesuits’ plantation consisted of 240 arpents (an arpent 
is 85-100 of an acre) of cultivated land, a very good stock of cattle, and ft 
brewery which was sold by the French commandant, after the country was 
ceded to the English, for the crown, in consequence of the suppression of the 
order. 

“Mons. Beauvais was the purchaser, who is the richest of the English 
subjects in this country; he keeps eighty slaves; he furnishes 86,000 weight 
of flour to the King’s magazine, which was only part of the harvest he reaped 
in one year. Sixty-five families reside in this village, besides merchants, 
other casual people, and slaves. The fort which was burnt down in October, 
1766, stood on the summit of a high rock opposite the village and on the op¬ 
posite side of the river. It was an oblong quadrangle, of which the extreme 
polygon measured 290 by 251 feet. It was built of very thick square timber, 
and dove-tailed at the angles. An officer and twenty soldiers are quartered 
in the village. The officer governs the inhabitants under the direction of the 
commandant at Fort Chartres. Here are also two companies of militia. 

Of Prairie du Roeher, Pitman writes that “ it is a small village, consisting 
of twenty-two dwelling-houses, all of which are inhabited by as many families* 
Here is a little chapel, formerly a chapel of ease to the church at Fort 
Chartres. The inhabitants are very industrious, and raise a great deal o 
corn and every kind of stock. The village is two miles from Fort Chartres* 
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It takes its name from its situation, being built under a rock that runs parallel 
with the Mississippi river at a league distance, for forty miles up. Here is a 
company of militia, the captain of which regulates the police of the 
village.” 

In describing the distance from Fort Chartres, the author, doubtless, refers 
to Little Village, which was a mile or more nearer than Prairie du Rocher. 
The writer goes on to describe “Saint Philippe” as a “small village about 
five miles from Fort Chartres on the road to Kaoquias. There are about 
sixteen houses and a small church standing; all of the inhabitants, except the 
captain of the militia, deserted in 1765, and went to the French side (Missouri.) 
The captain of the militia has about twenty slaves, a good stock of cattle, and 
a water mill for corn and planks. The village stands on a very fine meadow 
about one mile from the Mississippi. 

From the same authority we learn that the soil of the country is in general 
rich and luxuriant. It was favorably adapted to the production of all kinds 
of European grains, which grew side by side with hops, hemp, flax, cotton 
and tobacco. European fruits arrived to great perfection. Of the wild 
grapes a wine was made, very inebriating, and in color and taste much like 
the red wine of Provence. In the late wars, New Orleans and the lower j 
parts of Louisiana were supplied with flour, beef, wines, hams, and other 
provisions, from this country. At present, its commerce is mostly confined 
to the peltry and furs which are got in traffic from the Indians; for which 
are received in turn such European commodities as are necessary to carry on 
that commerce and the support of its inhabitants.” 

CONQUEST BY CLARKE. 

On the breaking out of the War of the Revolution, it is probable that the 
British garrison (removed in 1772 from Fort Chartres to Fort Gage, opposite 
Kaskaskia,) had been withdrawn. Illinois was remote from the theatre of 
action, and the colonists were little disturbed by the rumors of war which , 
came from the Atlantic coast. The French inhabitants were rather in sym¬ 
pathy with the Americans than the English, but probably understood little 
the nature of the struggle. Illinois belonged to the jurisdiction of Virginia- 
George Rogers Clark, who visited Kentucky in 1775, seems to have been the 
first to comprehend the advantages which would result from the occupation 
of Illinois by the Americans. He visited Virginia, where he laid his plans 
before Patrick Henry, the Governor of the State. Clark received his in¬ 
structions, January, 1778, and the following month set out for Pittsburg. 

His instructions were to raise seven companies of men, but he could only suc¬ 
ceed in enlisting four, commanded by Captains Montgomery, Bowman, Helm, 
and Harrod. On Corn Island, opposite Louisville, on the Ohio, Clark an¬ 
nounced his destination to the men. At the mouth of the Tennessee, a man 
named John Duff was encountered, with a party of hunters, who had recently 
visited Kaskaskia, and also brought the intelligence that one Rocheblave, a 
French Canadian, was in command at that point, that he kept the militia well 
drilled, and that sentinels were posted to watch for the “Long Knives,” as 
the Virginians were called, of whom the inhabitants were in terror. Securing 
his boats near Fort Massacre, (or Massac,) Clark undertook the journey across 
the country, one hundred and twenty miles, to Kaskaskia. It was accom¬ 
plished with difficulty. On the afternoon of the fourth of July, 1778, the 
exhausted band of invaders came to the vicinity of Kaskaskia, and concealed 
themselves in the hills to the east of the town. After dark Clark proceeded 
to the old ferry-house, three-fourths of a mile above the village, and at mid¬ 
night addressed his troops on the banks of the river. He divided his force 
into three parties. Two were to cross to the west side of the river, and enter 
the town from different quarters. The third, under the direction of Clark 
himself, was to capture the fort on the east side. Kaskaskia at that time was 
a village of about two hundred and fifty houses. The British commander 
last in charge had instilled in the minds of the people the impression that the 
Virginians, otherwise the “ Long Knives,” were a ferocious band of murderers, 
plundering houses, slaughtering women and children, and committing acts of 
the greatest atrocity. Clark determined to take advantage of this, and so 
surprise the inhabitants by fear as to induce them to submit without 
resistance. Clark effected an entrance to the fort without difficulty. The 
other parties at a given signal entered Kaskaskia at the opposite extremities, 
nud with terrible outcries and hideous noises, aroused the terrified inhabitants, 
who shrieked in their alarm, “The Long Knives! ” “The Long Knives are 
e *e! The panic-stricken townsmen delivered up their arms, and the victory 
was accomplished without the shedding of a drop of blood. M. Rocheblave, 
o British commandant, was unconscious of the presence of the enemy, till 
&u officer of the detachment entered his bed-chamber, and claimed him as a 


prisoner. In accordance with his original plan of conquering the inhabi¬ 
tants by terror, and then afterward winning their regard and gratitude by his 
clemency, Clark, the next day, withdrew his forces from the town, and sternly 
forbade all communication between it and his soldiers. Some of the principal 
militia officers, citizens of the town, were next put in irons. The terror now 
reached its height. The priest, and a deputation of five or six elderly men 
of the village, called on Clark, and humbly requested permission to assemble 
in the church, to take leave of each other and commend their future lives 
to the protection of a merciful God, since they expected to be separated, 
perhaps never to meet again. Clark gruffly granted the privilege. The whole 
population convened at the church, and after remaining together a long time, 
the priest and a few others again waited upon the commander of the American 
forces, presenting thanks for the privilege they had enjoyed, and desiring to 
know what fate awaited them. 

Clark now determined to lift them from their despair, and win their grati¬ 
tude by a show of mercy. “ What,” said he; “do you take us for savages? 
Do you think Americans will strip women and children, and take bread from 
their mouths? My countrymen disdain to make war on helpless innocence.’* 
He further reminded them that the King of France, their former ruler, was 
an ally of the Americans, and now fighting their cause. He told them to em¬ 
brace the side they deemed best and they should be respected,in the enjoyment 
of their liberty and the rights of property. 

The revulsion of feeling was complete. The good news spread throughout 
the village. The church bell rang a merry peal, and the delighted inhabitants 
gathered at the chapel, where thanks were offered to God for their happy and 
unexpected deliverance. The loyalty of the inhabitants was assured, and ever 
after they remained faithful to the American cause. The French inhabitants 
of Kaskaskia were readily reconciled to a change of government. In October, 
1778, the Virginia Assembly erected the conquered territory into the County 
of Illinois. This County embraced all the region north-west of the Ohio, and 
five large states have since been formed from it. Colonel Clark was appointed 
military commander of all the western territory, north and south of the Ohio, 
and Colonel John Todd, one of Clark’s soldiers, who next to Clark had been 
the first man to enter Fort Gage, was appointed lieutenant-commandant of 
Illinois. In the spring of 1779, Colonel Todd visited Kaskaskia, and made 
arrangements for the organization of a temporary government. Many of the 
French inhabitants of Kaskaskia, Prairie du Rocher,and the other settlements, 
readily took the oath of allegiance to Virginia. Colonel Todd was killed at 
the famous battle of Blue Licks, in Kentucky, August, 1782, and Timothy de 
Montbrun, a Frenchman, succeeded him as commandant of Illinois County. 
Of his administration but little is known. 

LAND TENURES. 

The early French settlers held the possession of their land in common. A 
tract of land was fixed upon for a Common Field in which all the inhabitants 
were interested. 

Beside the Common Field, another tract of land was laid off as the Com¬ 
mons. All the villagers had free access to this as a place of pasturage for 
their stock. From this they also drew their supply of fuel. 

Individual grants were likewise made. Under the French system, the lands 
were granted without any equivalent consideration in the way of momey, the 
individuals satisfying the authorities that the lands were wanted for actual 
settlement, or for a purpose likely to benefit the community. The first grant 
of land, which is preserved, is that made to Charles Danie, May 10th, 
1722, The French Grants at Kaskaskia extended from river to river, and at 
other places in the Bottom they commonly extended from the river to the 
bluff. Grants of land were made for almost all the American Bottom, from 
the upper limits of the Common Field of St. Phillip’s to the lower line of the 
Kaskaskia Common Field, a distance of nearly thirty miles. 

The British commandants, who assumed the government, on the cession of 
the territory by France, exercised the privilege of making grants, subject to 
the approval of his Majesty, the King. Colonel Wilkins granted to some 
merchants of Philadelphia a magnificent domain of thirty thousand acres 
lying between the village of Kaskaskia and Prairie du Rocher, much of it 
already covered by French grants previously made. For the better carrying 
out their plans, the British officers, and perhaps their grantees, destroyed to 
some extent the records of the ancient French grants at Kaskaskia, by which the 
regular claim of titles and conveyances was partly broken. This British grant 
of thirty thousand acres, which had been assigned to John Edgar, was afterward 
patented by Governor St. Clair to Edgar and John Murray St Clair the 
Governor’s son, to whom Edgar had previously conveyed a moiety by deed 
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Although much fault was found with the transaction, a confirmation of the 
grant was secured from the United States government. 

When Virginia ceded Illinois, it was stipulated that the French and Cana¬ 
dian inhabitants, and other settlers, who had professed allegiance to Virginia, 
should have their titles confirmed to them. Congress afterward authorized 
the Governor to confirm the possessions and titles of the French to their lands; 
in accordance with this agreement, Governor St. Clair, in 1790, issued a procla¬ 
mation directing the inhabitants to exhibit their titles and claims to the lands 
which they held, in order to be confirmed in their possession. Where the in¬ 
struments were found to be authentic, orders of survey were issued, the expense 
of which was borne by the parties who claimed ownership. The French in¬ 
habitants were in such poverty at this time that they were really unable to 
pay the expenses of the surveys, and a memorial signed by P. Gibault, the 
priest at Kaskaskia, and eighty-seven others, was presented to Governor St. 
Clair, praying him to petition Congress for relief in the matter. In 1791 
Congress directed that four hundred acres of land should be granted to the 
head of every family which had made improvements in Illinois prior to the 
year 1788. Before this, in 1788, Congress had also directed that a donation 
be given to each of the families then living at either of the villages of Kas¬ 
kaskia, Prairie du Rocher, Cahokia, Fort Chartres, or St. Phillip’s. These 
were known as “bead-right” claims. 

At an early date speculation became active in the land claims of different 
kinds; bead-rights, improvement rights, militia rights, and fraudulent claims 
were produced in great numbers. The French claims were partly unconfirmed, 
owing to the poverty of that people, and these were forced on the market with 
the others. The official report of the commissioners at Kaskaskia, made in 
1810, shows that eight hundred and ninety land claims were rejected as being 
illegal or fraudulent. Three hundred and seventy were reported as being 
supported by perjury, and a considerable number were forged. There are 
fourteen names given of persons, both English and French, who made it a 
regular business to furnish sworn certificates, professing an intimate knowledge, 
in ever} r case, of the settlers who had made certain improvements upon which 
claims were predicated, and when and where they were located. A French¬ 
man, clerk of the parish of Prairie du Rocher, “without property and fond 
of liquor,” after having given some two hundred depositions in favor of three 
land claimant speculators, “was induced” in the language of the report, 
“either by compensation, fear, or the impossibility of obtaining absolution on 
any other terms, to declare on oath that the said depositions were false, and 
that in giving them he had a regard for something beyond the truth.” 

The report of the commissioners raised many doubts in regard to the va¬ 
lidity and propriety of a number of confirmations by the Governors, and 
much dissatisfaction among the claimants, and in consequence Congress, in 
1812, passed an act for the revision of these land claims in the Kaskaskia 
district. The commissioners under this law were Michael Jones, John Cald¬ 
well, and Thomas Sloo. Facts damaging to persons who occupied positions 
of high respectability in the community, were disclosed. They reported that 
the English claim of thirty thousand acres confirmed by Governor St Clair 
to John Edgar and the Governor’s son, John Murray St. Clair, was founded 
in neither law nor equity, that the patent was issued after the Governor s 
power ceased to exist, and the claim ought not to be confirmed. Congress, 
however, confirmed it. 

For a period of several years, emigration was considerably retarded by the 
delay in adjusting land titles. The act of Congress, passed in 1S13, granting 
the right of pre-emption to settlers, was influential in bringing the public 
lands into market. Emigrants poured into the country, and improvements 
were rapidly made. 

CIVIL ORGANIZATION. 

The history of Illinois has been traced while a possession of France, and 
when under the British government; and the formation of Illinois as a 
County of Virginia has been noted. The several States afterwards agreed, 
on the adoption of the Articles of Confederation, to cede their claims to the 
western lands to the General government. Virginia executed her deed of 
cession March the first, 1784. For several years after there was an imper¬ 
fect administration of the law in Illinois. The French customs partly held 
force, and affairs were partly governed by the promulgations of the British 
commandants issued from Fort Chartres, and by the regulations which had 
subsequently been issued y by the Virginia authorities. 

By the ordinance of 1787, all the territory northwest of the Ohio not con¬ 
stituted into one district, the laws to be administered by a governor and 
secretary, a court was constituted of three judges. A general assembly was 
provided for, the members to be chosen by the people. General Arthur St. 


Clair was selected, by Congress, as Governor of the northwestern territory. 
The seat of government was Marietta, Ohio. 

In the year 1795, Governor St. Clair divided St. Clair County. All south 
of a line running through the New Design settlement (in the present County 
of Monroe) was erected into the County of Randolph. In honor of Edmund 
Randolph of Virginia, the new county received its name. 

Shadrach Bond, afterward the first Governor, was elected from Elinois, a 
member of the Territorial Legislature which convened at Cincinnati, in Jan¬ 
uary, 1799. In 1800 the Territory of Indiana was formed, of which Elinois 
constituted a part, with the seat of government at Vincennes. About 1806, 
among other places in the West, Aaron Burr visited Kaskaskia in an en¬ 
deavor to enlist men for his treasonable scheme against the government In 
1805, George Fisher was elected from Randolph County a member of the 
Territorial Legislature, and Pierre Menard was chosen member of the Legis¬ 
lative Council. 

By act of Congress, 1809, the Territory of Illinois was constituted. Ni- 
nian Edwards was appointed Governor of the newly organized Territory, 
and the seat of government established at Kaska>kia. Nathaniel Pope, a 
relative of Edwards, received the appointment of Secretary. 

| For nearly four years after the organization of the Territorial Government 
no legislature existed in Illinois. All election for representatives was held 
' on the eighth, ninth, and tenth of October, 1812. Shadrach Bond, then a 
resident of St. Clair County, was elected the first Delegate to Congress from 
Illinois. Pierre Menard was chosen from Randolph County member of the 
Legislative Council, and George Fisher of the House of Representatives. 
The Legislature convened at Ka>kaskia on the twenty-fifth of November, 
1812. 

In April, 1818, a bill providing for the admission of Illinois into the 
Union as a sovereign State was passed bv Congress. A Convention to frame 
a Constitution assembled at Kaskaskia in the following July. The first 
election under the Constitution was held in September, 1818, and Shadrach 
Bond was elected Governor, and Pierre Menard, Lieutenant-Governor. 
Illinois was now declared by Congress admitted to the Union as on equal 
footing in all respects with the original States. The Legislature again met 
at Kaskaskia in January, 1819. This was the last session ever held at Kas¬ 
kaskia. Vandalia, the same year, was selected as Capital of the State. It 
was stipulated that Vandalia was to be the Capital for twenty years. At 
the end of that period it was changed to Springfield. Below we give list of 
governors and chief officers of Ullinois. 

Illinois was constituted a separate Territory by act of Congress, February 
3d, 1809. 



ILLINOIS TERRITORY. 

HAKE OF OFFICER. OFFICE. 

Nathaniel Pope........Secretary of the Territory, 

Ninian Edwards,... .Yk.Governor,. 

II. H. Maxwell,...Auditor Public Accounts, 

Daniel P. Cook,... “ “ ** 

Joseph Phillips,.Secretary,. 

Robert Blackwell,....Auditor Public Accounts, 

Elijah C. Berry,. “ u 

John Thomas,.-.Treasurer,. 


date of rOMsrwio* 

OR INAl'ttVRATI'**. 

March 7, 1809. 

April 24, 1S09. 

IS16. 

January 13, 1816. 
December 17, 1816. 
April 5, 1817, 
August 29, 1817. 

1818. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS. 

Shadrach Bond,.Governor,.October 6, 1818. 

Pierre Menard,.Lieut-Govcrnor,. 6, 1S18. 

Elias K. Kane,.Secretary of State,. “ 6, 1818. 

Elijah C. Berry,...Auditor Public Accounts,. 1818. 

John Thomas,. ..Treasurer,.. 181S. 

Robert K. McLaughlin,. .August 2. 1S19. 

Edward Coles,.Governor,.December, 1822. 

Adolphus F. Hubbard,...Lieut.-Govemor,. “ 1822. 

Samuel D. Lockwood,.Secretary of State,... ** * 8 , 1 * 22 ' 
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Abner Field,............. 

David Blackwell,-. 

Morris Birbeck,..... 

George Forquer,.. 

Ninian Edwards,. 

William Kinney,. 

James Hall,. 

Alexander P. Field,.... 

John Reynolds,... 

Zadock Casey. 

John Dement,.... 

James T. B. Stapp...... 

Joseph Duncan,. 

Alexander M. Jenkins,. 

Levi Davis,. 

Charles Gregory,.. 

John D. Whiteside. 

Thomas Carlin,. 

Stinson H. Anderson., 
Stephen A. Douglas,.. 

Lyman Trumbull,. 

Milton Carpenter,... .. 

James Shields,. 

Thomas Ford,..,. 

John Moore,. 

Thomas Campbell,.. 

William L. D. Ewing,. 
Thomas tf. Campbell,., 
Augustus C. French,.... 

Joseph B. Wells,.. 

Horace S. Cooley,.. 

John Moore,. 

William McMurtry 

David L. Gregg,. 

Joel A. Matteson,.. 

Gustavus Koemer,. 

Alexander Starne,. 

Ninian W. Edwards,... 

William H. Bissell,. 

John Wood,... 

Ozias M. Hatch,. 

Jesse K. Dubois,.... 

James Miller,. 

William H. Powell,. 

Newton Bateman,. 

William Butler,.. 

Richard Yates,. 

Francis A. Hoffman,... 

Ozlis M. Hatch,. 

Jesse K.. Dubois,. 

William Bullei....... 

Newton Bateman,. 

Alexander Starne,. 

John P, Brooks,. 

Richard J. Oglesby 

William Bross,. 

Sharon Tyndale,. 

Orlin H. Miner,. 

James H. Beveridge,... 

Newton Bateman,. 

George W. Smith,. 

John M. Palmer,.. 

John Dougherty,.. 

Edward Rumtnel!,. 

Charles E. Lippincott,.. 

Erastus N. Bates,.... 

Newton Bateman,. 

Erastus N. Bates,. 

Richard J. Oglesby,. 

John L. Beveridge,.. 

George H. Harlow,. 

Charles E. Lippincott,.. 

Edward Rutz. 

John L. Beveridge....... 

John Early,. 

S. M. Cullum,..,. 

Andrew Shuman,.. 

H. Harlow,. 

Edward Rut2,. 

T B. Needles, 

S. M. Etter,. 

J- P. Slade,. 

J* C. Smith,. 


....Treasurer,-........January 14, 1S23. 

....Secretary of State,.April 2, 1823. 

“ “ .October 15, 1824. 

lt “ .January 15, 1825. 

... Governor,. December, 1826. 

....Lieut.-Governor,. « 1826. 

....Treasurer.........February 12, 1827. 

....Secretary of State,..January 23, 1829. 

....Governor,.. ..December 9, 1830. 

....Lieut.-Governor,... « 9, 1830. 

....Treasurer,.February 5, 1831. 

....Auditor Public Accounts,...August 27,1831. 

....Governor,.December, 1834. 

....Lieut.-Governor,. “ 1834. 

....Auditor Public Accounts,.November 16, 1835. 

....Treasurer,.December 5, 1836. 

.... " .-.March 4, 1837. 

....Governor,.....December, 1838. 

...Lieut.-Governor,. “ 1838. 

....Secretary of State,.November 30, 1840. 

.... ^ “ ** . March 1, 1841. 

....Treasurer,. tf i S41. 

_Auditor Public Accounts,. 1841, 

...Governor,.December 8, 1842. 

....Lieut.-Governor,. 8, 1842. 

...Secretary of State,.March 6, 1843. 

....Auditor Public Accounts,.. ** 6, 1843. 

... “ P. A. (to fill vacancy),. ** 26,1846. 

...Governor,.December 9, 1846. 

...Lieu'..-Governor,. “ 9, 1846. 

...Secretary of State,... u 23. 1846. 

...Treasurer, (to fill vacancy),.August 14, 1848. 

... Lieut.-Governor,.J anuary, 1849 

....Secretary of State (to fill vacancy),...April 3, 1S50, 

...Governor,...January, 1853. 

...Lieut.-Govemor, . “ *853. 

...Secretary of State,. u 1853. 

...Superintendent Public Instruction,...March 24, 1854. 
...Governor,...January 12, 1857. 


. Lieut.-Govemor,... 

..Secretary of State,... 

..Auditor Public Accounts,. 

..Treasurer,. 

.Superintendent PuLlic Instruction, 


“ *2, 1857. 

“ 12, 1857 . 

" 12, 1857. 

u 12, 1857. 

u 12, 1857. 

“ “ ‘‘ ... 11 IO, 1859. 

...Treasurer (to fill vacancy),.September 3, 1859. 

...Governor,.January 14, i86t, 

...Lieut.-Governor,. %i 14, 1861. 

...Secretary of State,. il 14, 1S61. 

...Auditor Public Accounts,. “ T4, 1861. 

...Treasurer, . “ 14, 1861. 

...Superintendent Public Instruction, .. “ 14, 1861. 

...Treasurer,. “ 12, 1863. 

... Superintendent Public Instruction,... “ 12, 1863. 

..Governor,. “ 16, 1865. 

...Lieut.-Govemor,. “ 16, 1S65. 

...Secretary of State,. “ 16,1865. 

...Auditor Public Accounts,.December 12, 1864. 

.-Treasurer,...January 9, 1865. 

...Superintendent Public Instruction,...January 10, 1865. 
...Treasurer,.......January, 1867. 


.Governor,.January 

..Lieut.-Govemor,... “ 

..Secretary of State,. 

..Auditor Public Accounts. “ 

» Treasurer,. u 


11, 1869. 
II, 1869. 
II, 1869. 
11, 1869. 
11, 1869. 


.Superintendent Public Instruction,. 

..January, 1S71. 

.Treasurer,...... 

November 8, 1870. 

.Governor,... 

.January 13, 1873. 

L» eut.-Govemor,. 

% ** 

13. 1873- 

Secretary of State,. 

it 

13. •873- 

Auditor Public Accounts,.. 

a 

* 3 . > 873 - 

.Treasurer,.. 

tf 

13. > 873 - 

Governor,... 

u 

23. > 873 - 

Lieut.-Govemor,. 

U 

23. 1873. 

Governor,.... 

a 

8, 1877. 

. Lieut.-Govemor,. 

it 

8, 1877. 

.Secretary of State, . 

a 

8, 1S77. 

Treasurer,... 


8, 1S77. 

Auditor Public Accounts,. 

it 

8, 1877. 

.Superintendent Public Instruction,.. 

it 

8, 1S77. 

M «« «« 

it 

8, 1879. 

.Treasurer,.... 

ii 

8, 1879. 


Believing that it will be interesting to the younger readers of our work, 
we subjoin the following list of Presidents of the United States: 


PBrjtpr.jmi rxpKB thc conutitctiom. 

George Washington,. 

John Adams...... 

Thomas Jefferson,.... 

James Madison,......... ... 

James Monroe, . 

John Quincy Adams,. 

Andrew Jackson,.. 

Martin Van Buren. 

William H. Harrison,.. ... 

John Tyler. .. 

James K. Polk,.. .... .. 

Zichary Taylor,. 

Millard Fillmore,. 

Franklin Pierce,... 

James Buchanan. 

I Abraham Lincoln, (murdered),. 

Andrew Johns m,.. ... 

Ulysses S. Grant,. 

Rutherford B. Hayes... 


.Virginia,... 

TtftM or tumex. 

....1789 to 1797, eight years. 

.Massachusetts,. 


• Virginia. 


.Virginia,. 


• Virginia,. 

. ...1817 to 1825, eight years. 

.Massachusetts. 


.Tennessee,. 


.New York,.. 


.Ohio,...... 


.Virginia,. 


.Tennessee .. . 


.Louisiana. 


.New York,.. 


,New Hampshire.. 


.Pennsylvania,. 


.Illinois,. 


Tennessee,... 


.Illinois,. 

.... 1869 to 1877, eight years. 

.Ohio,.. 



CHAPTER III. 

PIONEERS AND EARLY SETTLERS. 

EFORE speaking of the first white men who set foot on the soil of 
Macoupin, a few words concerning the copper-colored race whose 
strange habits and singular misfortunes have made them objects 
of sympathy, will not be out of place, 
did a race inspire more romantic contemplation, or suffer more 
j speedily and completely a disastrous fate than the American Indians. They 
perished when they came in contact with our civilization, almost as the hues 
! of sunset fade when you look at them through the telescope; or as the odor 
of the rose vanishes while you attempt to analyze it. 

Before they could be studied as men or as nations, as families or as tribes, 
either by their traditions or literatures, they had disappeared. Their lan¬ 
guage is mostly unknown and their literature a blank. 

The Indians were not the first denizens of the soil. America seems to 
have been the home of a prior race ; and evidence is uot wanting that this 
race was preceded by yet another. Of the race directly preceding the 
Indians there remains but a meagre record. A few mounds, some beads, a 
small variety of earth-made ware, stone hammers, implements for dressing 
skins, and, now and then, one of their idols of religious worship, are all of 
I their domestic and public life left us. To write the history of the “ mound 
builders ” would be to set forth the “ baseless fabric of a vision.” 

Another race succeeded them. They were a huuter-race. They practised 
scarce one of the arts of peace. They could build no houses; only huts or 
ivig warns sheltered them. They scarcely tilled the earth. They had rarely 
fixed boundaries for their tribes or nations. No time-honored institutions 
bound them to the past or gave a pledge for the future. 

They were and are not. 

Their modes of life seem to have been individual rather than social. In 
war, at once cunning and cruel, brave and cautious, they asked no quarter 
of an enemy, and could endure torture with stoic fortitude and indifference. 

We find, thickly scattered in many parts of the country, their gimlets, 
arrow-heads, spear-heads, saws, flesh scrapers, spades and hammers, all made 
of stone and demanding almost infinite patience for their manufacture. It 
seems a wonder that a people having power to concentrate the mind on such 
difficult work as shaping flint-stones, should have been so barren in all the 
I graceful and elevating arts. 

They delved as patiently as their neighbors, the beavers, and yet despised 
labor and imposed it as a degrading burden on their women. We alternate¬ 
ly pity and despise them; admire their stoicism and sicken at their cruelties. 
We use the maize which they sometimes cultured, and stupefy ourselves with 
the smoke of the tobacco they taught us to consume. 

They preceded us, but left the country no better for their labors. Is it 
wonderful they are almost forgotten ? This portion of country was known 
in an early day as the “ Black Hawk Hunting-ground,” and was widely 
noted as a fine hunting region. Game of all kinds was very abundant. 
Hither came in pursuit of game from the northward, under the command of 
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J their famous chief, the stalwart warriors of the Sac and Fox tribe. A feeble 

■ remnant of this once powerful tribe, broken in spirit and hope, are now in 

* Kansas. Here also came the braves of the Pottawattamies, distinguished 

from other Indians by the swarthiness of their complexion, their long uncut 
I hair, and larger frames, 

! “ To pursue the deer and bison 

f On the Mu8koday, the meadow.” 

I All that are left of this tribe, once so renowned in war, are living 

in Another tribe that frequented this region was the Kicka- 

poo, who many years ago were removed to a reservation in the northeastern 
I part of Kansas. This was one of the fiercest, bravest and most intelligent 

tribes of their race. Another, with members of which the early settlers be- 
' came familiar, was the Osages. 

i FIRST WHITE MEN IN THE COUNTY. 

The first men of our race, so far as is known, whose glad eyes looked 
j upon the beautiful portion of Illinois now embraced within the broad boun- 

I daries of Macoupin county, were those who comprised a battalion of three 

1 hundred and fifty mounted men, under the personal command of the terri¬ 

torial governor, Ninian Edwards. In September of 1812, this band rode 
out from Camp Russell, the rendezvous, near the town of Edwardsville, in 
i I Madison county, and took up their line of march against Fort Peoria. We 

1 let one of this command, a private, afterwards governor of the State, John 

I Reynolds, tell his own story. He says: “ We left Camp Russell, marched 

up the northwest side of Cahokia creek, nearly to its source, thence across the 
I prairie to Macoupin creek, not far above the present Carlinville, and at the 

Lake fork we stopped to noon. At this point some wild boys dug open an 
4 Indian grave, and found in it, with the Indian, a gun, brooches, and other 

articles.” 

! In July of the next year, Capt. Samuel Whitesides, a brave man and 

f honorably connected with the early history of the state, at the head of a 

! small company of rangers, pursuing a band of marauding Indians, who had 

j 1 massacred the wife and children of Mr. Reagan, near Alton, followed their 

1 trail towards the Sangamon. They passed over Bunker Hill Ridge : con¬ 

tinued on out by Dry Point, Honey Point and Shaw’s Point, fording the 
i Macoupin near Spring Cove. It is probable that the soldiers and rangers 

on their return from these expeditions to the settlements in Madison and St. 
Clair, brought glowing descriptions of the beauty and fertility of the country 
| , lying to the north: for upon a fairer land than had unfolded itself to their 

| 1 vision, as it stretched itself away before them in virgin loveliness, the sun 

i had never shone. 

1 The first settlers of Macoupin came from Madison and St. Clair, which 

s fact gives color to the above supposition. 

j FIRST SETTLEMENT AND EARLY SETTLERS. 

' ! It has proved to be a matter of exceeding difficulty in this county rightly 

i to award the honor due the bold pioneer who first pushed forward into 

1 an untried wilderness, and thereby became the founder of the county. 

; Who was the first settler of Macoupin County? Accounts of the first 

settlement, owing to the lapse of time and failing memories of men, are 
meagre, various, and conflicting. Nor has it been easier to fix with certainty 
I j the date when the first settler reared his humble cabin on the border of the 

stream, and in the shadow of the primeval forest. 

In a book entitled “My Own Times,” by Ex-Gov. John Reynolds, of 1 
Belleville, he holds the following language: “ Mr. Coop and family, in the 
' Spring of 1815, broke through the old Indian frontier of Madison county, 

and settled in the limits of the present county of Macoupin.” A very 
' thorough and impartial investigation has resulted in the discovery of much 

1 evidence corroborative of the correctness of the governor’s statement, 

j The Coop family, who were of German extraction, consisted of David 

I Coop, Sr., whose broken utterance betrayed surely his origin, his wife, and four 

! sons, John, David, Jr., William G. (who was the first treasurer of the 

county), Ransom, and several daughters. It seems established that in the 
spring of 1815 they selected their home on the banks of the small stream 
which has been named after them, Coop’s Creek, not far from the centre of j 
I Hilyard township. Here they lived for about ten years, and in 1825 or ’26 I 

' removed to the mound, thereafter to be known as Coop’s Mound, which lies 1 

nearly six miles northeast of the capital of the county. Here they remained 
' for a few years, after which they again removed, this time to Iowa. None 

1 ■ of their descendants live in the county, but the name of Coop, united, as it 

| ' ■ is to hill and stream, resists decay. 



Seth T. Hodge and John Love, natives of Alabama, but who moved from 
Tennessee to Madison county in 1814, are by some thought to have the bet¬ 
ter claim to the honor of first settlement. It seems certain that they were in 
the county also in 1815, and equally certain that they believed themselves 
to have been the first white men to occupy this land. The weight of au¬ 
thority seems in favor of Mr. Coop’s claim. Messrs. Hodge and Love did 
not bring their families with them in 1815, but came on a combined hunting 
and observation tour, and one year, at least, was allowed to pass before they 
brought their families to the county, whose appearance pleased them so well, 
and whose fair attractions drew them to it as their home. 

Seth T. Hodge was of medium size, weighing nearly 150 pounds. His hair 
was light, his cheeks ruddy, his eyes blue. He had a vigorous intellect, aud 
he was noted among the early settlers for his skill with the rifle. He was a 
good citizen, a useful man, and was chosen as a member of the first county 
commissioners’ court. He was a good farmer, for we find that “ten acres of 
corn on Mr. Hodge’s farm, in 1817, yielded 800 bushels.” 

With Mr. Hodge came John Love, to whom his heart was knit with bonds 
of no ordinary affection; and this love was fully reciprocated. Their love 
was like that of David and Jonathan. Many years after the arrival of these 
brave pioneers, was indicated the depth of their affection. Mr. Hodge’s 
death was caused by an accidental fall into a well. He felt that he was 
badly, and perhaps mortally hurt, and sent at once for the doctor and his 
old friend, John Love. Mr. Love was plowing when the news came to him 
of his friend’s misfortune. He instantly ceased work and went to his bed¬ 
side, where he remained till he died, and after his death administered upon 
his estate. John Love was married to Cynthia Seymore before he left the 
south. He, with his wife and two children, came to the Illinois settlements 
on horseback. Richard Wilhelm and Abram Fulk were his brothers-in- 
law, all having married daughters of John Seymore. Mr. Love, like his 
friend Hodge, was of fair complexion and medium height. In his early 
manhood he weighed about 150 pounds, but before his death, which occurred 
in Greene county in 1844 or ’45, he grew quite corpulent, aud weighed over 
200. Like his friend also, and indeed like all the early settlers and pioneers, 
he was an accurate marksman and a good hunter. His son, Samuel Love, 
now a resident of the county, was born here in the year 1824. 

The same year—1815—that saw the coming of the Coops, and Hodge and 
Love, witnessed also the immigration of Abram Fulk and John Powell, the 
latter a son-in-law of David Coop, and the former, as has been seen, of John 
Seymore. They came in the fall of the year, and selected their homes in the 
northeastern part of Hilyard township. Fulk was of German, and Powell 
of Welsh, origin. 

These were probably all the families who settled in the county prior to 
1817. That year brought with it a considerable accession to the population. 

The first to come that year were John C. Wood and Richard Wilhelm, with 
their families. 

Mr. Wood was of medium height and stoutly built. He was a native of 
Virginia. While living on Silver creek, he won, by his gastronomic ability, 
his title of “Slaymush,’’from having, it is said, at one time, swallowed twelve 
quarts of mush and milk , a dish well known in pioneer days. He also was 
dubbed “Windy” Wood, from his propensity to spin marvellous yarns. 

He was a rude kind of blacksmith, and also cut out mill-stones. One of his 
astonishing stories has come down to us, and proves him to have been the 
Munchausen of the pioneers. “ One day, just as I was finishing a mill¬ 
stone,” said Mr. Wood, “ I saw a hurricane approaching, and could think of 
no means of safety except to edge up the mill-stone and lock my hands 
through the eye. In this situation I awaited the approach of the storm, 
which, as it reached me, caught up myself and the stone, and carried us both 
some three miles. As the storm abated, and I began to near the ground, I 
managed to climb on top of the stone, and when within a few feet I jumped 
off, entirely uninjured.” This weakness was a companionable one, and Mr- 
Wood was popular and a good citizen. He built the first horse-mill, but 
only run it one or two years, when, having lost his wife, he moved to Mis¬ 
souri. 

Richard Wilhelm was born in Pennsylvania, and, as his name would iudi- f 
cate, was of German descent. He settled on Cahokia creek, in Staunton 
township, in 1817. It is said that he and his family lived for a time in the 
hollow of an immense sycamore tree, until he could put up a cabin. Joseph 
Vincent, many years after, measured the tree in which the Wilhelms lived 
with a rail, and found the hollow of it to be ten feet in the clear. It stood 
on the land entered by Mr. Camp in 1819, and the remains of the stump 
were visible as late as 1870. The following anecdote has survived of Mr* 
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Wilhelm. Following closely upon the blazed pathway of the pioneer came J 
the hardy circuit riders of the M. E. Church, preaching in the wilderness the 
word of the Lord. Wilhelm, it would seem, was not very kindlv disposed 
towards them, so he soon sold out his claim and moved to the southward. | 
When asked what was his destination, he replied that he was going until he 
found a country much hotter than this, but that he would get away from the 
Methodists. When last heard from, many years ago, he was in Texas. 

In 1817, also, came Telemachus Camp, whose eyes first saw the light in 
Georgia, but who became a resident of Alabama before removing to the ter¬ 
ritory of Illinois. He made the first entry of land in the county, which bears 
date of August 18th, 1819. About the year 1826, Mr. Camp removed to 
the prairie southeast of Staunton, where he died, and where Peter L. Camp, 
his son, now resides. Mr. Camp was a pious and godly man, and was a close 
student of the Scriptures, in which he was exceedingly well versed. , 

There is reason to believe that in the fall of this year Mr. John Seymore, 
a native of Pennsylvania, but who had recently been a citizen of Alabama, j 
no doubt desiring to be near his daughters—who, it will be remembered, 
were married to Abram Fulk, Richard Wilhelm and John Love—came to 
make this county his home. He settled with Wilhelm, on Sec. 24, T. 7, R. 

7. He afterwards made his home with Mr. Love, where he and his wife 
died, and where they were buried. 

In 1818, the year distinguished as the one in which Illinois was admitted j 
into the Union, with a population of 40,000, Thomas Smith arrived and 
settled near the banks of the small stream, since called in his honor, Smith's i 
creek, near the southeast part of Hilyard township. Thus it has been seen 
that at the time of the admission of Illinois into the sisterhood of States, 
there were settled within the limits of Macoupin, only ten families or about 
forty souls. Three years had passed since the first pioneer , Coop, had, with 
the aid of his sons, reared his roof-tree on the lonely banks of Coop’s creek. 
Three years had past siuce th$ first permanent settler, Seth T. Hodge, with j 
John Love, hunted the deer, and the honey of the wild bee in the forest. 
Little apparently had been done. But in reality much had been accom¬ 
plished. The Indian barrier had been broken and security found to reign 
on beyond it, northward. The soil had been proved of surpassing fertility, 
and no obstacles had been found too great for industry and resolution to 
surmount. Henceforth the tide of immigration was to set in more strongly. 

John D. and Richard Chapman were farmers and mechanics, natives of 
North Carolina, but had for a year previous to their settlement lived in 
8t. Clair. In November of 1819, they came with their families and settled, 
in what is now Dorchester township. Both families occupied one cabin and 
one room until a second could be built. In 1826, they left the timber, 
“struck for higher ground,” and settled just east of the Sawyer place. 

The next year, 1820, in September, came Jesse Chapman, a ship carpen- j 
ter and sailor by trade, and “squatted,” to use the expressive western phrase, 
near his brother. He staid but a year when he moved to Alabama, and | 
the cabin he had built was occupied by a Mr. Casteel, and later by a Mr. 
Piper. Mr. Chapman returned however in 1824. In 1821, several families 
arrived to swell the numbers in the feeble settlement. 

First among them were James B. Cowell and family. Mr. Cowell was 
bopfand reared in North Carolina, but had lived for a while before coming ( 
to Illinois, in Tennessee. He had first settled in Madison county near | 
Edwardsville, and from thence in 1821, moved to the “ Land of the White i 
Potato.” Becoming disgusted in a short time, with the country, he went j 
back to Madison, but, in a year, came back again, this time to stay. “Uncle j 
Jemraie,” as he was called, was remarkable for kindness of heart, great pa- S 

tience and his superstitious horror of the skulls of dead horses. In travel- J 

mg, he would carefully avoid them ; and used to say that if any one should 1 

bring one on his place, and he should find out who did it, he would shoot I 

him as he would a wolf. He thought at times he heard voices calling him, ! 

and heard, in his distorted imagination, apparitions talking to him on 
dark and stormy nights. 

Then, too, came Roger Snell, a farmer from Tennessee, but like the 
former, a native of North Carolina, with his family, to settle in the sane 
township, just east of the present town of Staunton, where he lived till his I 
death. 

In 1821, or near that period—for it has not been possible to fix dates j 
accurately in all cases—John Cormack settled near the home of Mr. Camp. 

Mr. C. soon became dissatisfied with the country, and returned to Edwards- 
rille, but not long after again moved back here. 

Another immigrant about this time was Abraham Wyatt of Tennessee, 

*bo built and occupied for a short time what became the first school-house 


in the county. Mr. Wyatt not being satisfied with the country, moved back 
to Tenuessee, but subsequently returned. 

Then, too, came Ephraim Powers and his family, with his sons-in-law, 
James Caulk and Joshua Perkins. Becoming discontented with the absence 
of markets, the prevalence of diseases, and the discomforts of frontier life, 
they went back to their old home in Tennessee. They all returned in 1824. 
Mr. Powers first settled on the place which had been improved by Wilhelm, 
and afterwards lived on one which had been slightly improved by Mr. Cow¬ 
ell, on the mound, the homestead of the late Stephen Sawyer. 

When Mr. Cowell returned, he brought with him old Lewis Cormack and 
his son William, the father and brother of John Cormack. About this time 
also, there settled on the south side of Macoupin creek near the line of the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad, Abraham and Evan Smith with their families. 

To the same vicinity also came Shadrach Reddick and Daniel Deadrick 
with their families. “Shade ” Reddick was one of the bold rangers of the 
war of 1812, whose courage protected the frightened and feeble settlements 
from the merciless Indian tomahawk, which Great Britain had called to her 
aid. He liked to tell of his adventures; of the “ battles, sieges, and fortunes, 
he had passed and to his auecdotes the boys would listen in open-mouthed 
astonishment. 

Daniel Deadrick came to this county with a family consisting of wife and 
five children. He was from North Carolina. Rev. D. P. Deadrick, a son 
of his, was born here in 1829. Mrs. Elizabeth A. Armour is a daughter. 
In 1835, Daniel Deadrick moved to Missouri, where he died. Three of his 
sons and one daughter are buried here. 

About this time, also, came William Wilcox, afterwards a member of one 
of the first boards of County Commissioners. He was a lame man. Mr. 
Wilcox taught the first school ever taught in the county, in 1822, beginning 
after corn was laid by and continuing three months. It was held in the log 
cabin built by Mr. Wyatt, and abandoned by him, as before stated. Mr. 
Wilcox offered to teach the school, provided he could get fifteen pupils at 
two dollars each per term, which offer was accepted. It was further agreed 
that he was to teach eight hours a day, five days in the week, for thirteen 
weeks. The course of study embraced writing, arithmetic, reading and spell¬ 
ing. The house was 14 X 16 feet; had one door, but no window; was pro¬ 
vided with a puncheon floor and fire-place. The patrons furnished the seats, 
and the teacher “ boarded round.” In 1823 Mr. Wilcox, finding it not good 
to be alone, wooed and won Miss Polly Cormack, and ceased to board around. 

From 1821 immigration increased. The fear of Indians had died away, 
and the chief enemy the settler had to combat was the malarial diseases so 
prevalent in a new country, and which still linger in our midst. It will 
have been observed that, with few exceptions, the first settlers were from the 
southern states, from the Carolinas, Georgia, Virginia, Tennessee and Ken¬ 
tucky. A very few were Pennsylvanians; but no Yankee came, bringing 
with him the shrewdness, energy and nasal whang of his race. 

EARLY PREACHING. 

In the fall of 1820, Rev. Parham Randle, a Methodist minister, preached 
at the house of Richard Chapman, who, with his wife, was a member of that 
denomination—the first sermon ever delivered in the county. Mr. Chapman 
and his wife gladly offered their house for the services. Mr. Randle’s home 
was south-east of Edwardsville, twenty-five miles away. It was late ia the 
season, and the weather was cold; but with the bravery of a Christian sol¬ 
dier, lie braved all discomfort, and came to found a society of the faithful in 
the infant colony. Services were held at Mr. Chapman’s at stated times for 
several years. 

In the fall of 1821, James Lemon, a Baptist minister, conducted services 
at the house of Telemachus Camp. He belonged to what was then ’called 
the “ Emancipating Baptists,” so designated from their hostility to slavery 
and its extension. 

EARLY MARRIAGES. 

Same early marriages are to be chronicled of that early time: viz. that of 
Stephen Wilcox—a brother of William, and who came to the county not 
long after him—to Miss Mary Piper in August, 1824. Wm. G. Cormack, 
whose sister had married Wm. Wilcox, evidently thinking a “ fair exchange 
no robbery,” took Miss Mary Wilcox to wife in September of the same year 
—1824. In 1826 Mr. John Snell, influenced by these good examples, led 
Miss Elizabeth to the hymenial altar. 

William Wilcox, who was a childless man, had early in the spring of 1826 
an adventure with a male wolf, which will bear relating. A large gray wolf 
attacked some sheep about midnight in his yard. He opened the door to 
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discover the cause of the commotion, when the wolf fiercely attacked him, 
springing upon him, and seizing him by the waist. He sprang hastily back 
to close the door, and pulled the wolf in with him. Being badly bitten, and 
perhaps worse frightened, he climbed up into the loft, pulling his wife Polly 
up after him. Lying in one of the beds was a young man, Anderson Scrog¬ 
gins, and the baffled wolf turned his attention to him. Scroggins no doubt 
thinking his time had come, dived ’neath the covering, and held it closely 
around him. The wolf gnawed away on the bed-clothes for a time, and then 
went out at the open door, going to the house of Stephen Wilcox, where a 
hog gave it battle and was badly bitten. It then went to the house of Rich¬ 
ard Chapman, where, after a hard fight, in which Mrs. Chapman took a 
hand with the boys, it was clubbed and shot to death. 

James and Matthew Hall were born in Buncomb county, North Carolina, 
and had emigrated to Illinois, probably in 1816, certainly prior to the change 
from territorial to state government, and settled in Madison county. James 
moved to this county, with the families of Messrs. Hodge and Love, at an 
early day, and was favorably impressed by the appearance of the country. 
In 1823, having completed his arrangements, he quit his home in the old 
settlement, and came to cast in his lot with the new. He selected his home 
on the creek about seven miles southwest of Carlinville, and near where the 
railroad crosses the Hurricane. He was the father of eight children, four 
girls and four boys, one of whom, Oliver W. Hall, is now in the county, and 
whose recollections of early days have been freely given for this work. 
James Hall was below medium stature, of fair complexion, but with jet black 
hair. His was a large brain, and his muscular strength was beyond that of 
most men. Mrs Hall died in 1835. Matthew Hall, a brother, was a black¬ 
smith by trade, who came to the county several years later. John Pope 
came to the county also in 1823. He sold out his claim to Chas. McVey in 
1825, but remained in the county. 

Theodorus Davis, Sr., >vas a native of Kentucky, who at an early day had 
emigrated to St. Clair Co., Ill. In the latter part of 1822, or spring of 1823, 
he came with his family consisting of wife, Theodorus, Jr., John L. Davis, 
Belden Davis, Wm H. H. Davis, Morgan Davis, Oliver C. Porter Davis, 
Polly, who married David Gregory, Sal lie, who married Jno. Tomer, and 
Levina, who became the wife of a Mr Ward. The boys were excellent 
players on the violin; but Oliver C. P. was very highly proficient, and his 
skill in bowing was the admiration and envy of all beholders. Theodorus, 
Jr., wedded a widow lady, sister of John Burleson; John L. became the 
husband of a sister of Oliver W. Hall; Belden took to wife Mary, eldest 
daughter of Seth T. Hodge. Theodorus Davis was a useful and prominent 
man. Npne of the family name are now living in the county. They re¬ 
mained some years, and then moved to Iowa. Oliver died on the plains on his 
way to the land of gold. Some died here. Belden is now living in Missouri. 

It may serve to convey to the minds of those now living in comfort in 
this county, surrounded by all that can embellish life, an idea of the trials, 
tribulations and distresses endured by the early settlers, if an account be 
given of a death and burial of that olden time. 

Some years after James Hall settled in the county, and subsequent to the 
marriage of Polly Davis to David Gregory, Isaac Hall, a young man noted 
for his herculean strength, and brother of James and Matthew, hearing at 
his home in Madison that his brother James lay sick, came up to visit him, 
and, if needed, be of service during his illness. James Hall had heard that 
Mr. Gregory was seriously ill, and requested his brother to go over and see 
if help was needed. Isaac was absent several days, and it was noticed on 
his return that he wore an unusually solemn face. He related the sad story. 
When he reached their lonely cabin he found Mr. Gregory in the delirium 
of fever, while his wife and two little children were also sick. Mr. Hall 
waited on the sick man, and at times all of his great strength was required 
to hold him in bed. The sufferings of the wretched man were speedily ter¬ 
minated by death. No neighbors were there to aid. All were sick. Mr 
Hall took an ax and, leaving the poor woman with the sick and dead, went 
to the woods. There he split out rude puncheons for a coffin. Then he dug 
a grave on a knoll, and with axe and auger made a coarse coffin, which he 
fitted in the grave. Then returning to the house, and, taking the corpse on 
his shoulder, he toiled with it up the hill, and laid it away to sleep until the 
resurrection morn. 

Andrew Hettrick became a resident of this coqnty in 1825. He came 
from near Carrollton and built a small cabin on Negro Lick. His family 
consisted of a wife and seven children. He was a skillful hunter and trap¬ 
per, and the waters and timber of Negro Lick and Apple creek furnished 
him abundance of game, and plenty of furs of the mink, muskrat and otter. 


This year also saw the arrival of Howard Findley and a Mr. Branscomb, 
who settled in Bunker Hill township. 

In 1824 or ’25 a Mr. Shaw , whose name has been rescued from oblivion by 
having been attached to the name of a township, settled in Shaw's Point 
He built a cabin and cultivated a few acres, but he was a pioneer by instinct, 
and, when neighbors began to gather around him, he moved away in search 
of a new' country. After him there came to Shaw's Point , Job Sperry and 
C. R. Hutton. 

As early as 1823, and possibly a year or two before, Samuel Lair, a use¬ 
ful man, and prominent in the history of the county, with his family, con¬ 
sisting of wife and two boys, left his home near Troy, in Madison county, 
and moved hither, settling first with his brother, Charles Lair, Sr., on 
Otter creek. He was of German descent and possessed the industry and 
thrift of his race. After leaving Otter creek he built a log cabin west of the 
city of Carlinville, where the noble Burke mansion now* stands. Mr. Lair 
was a member of the second Board of County Commissioners. Charles, Jr., 
John Austin and William Lair were his sons. Charles is dead. William 
reared a large family and is now a resident of the county. John moved to 
Missouri. Aunty Pritchard, of Carlinville, is a daughter of Mr. Lair. In 
this year or the preceding, George Matthews erected a cabin and began to 
improve a farm near that of Seth Hodge on Hodge’s creek. And here he 
died. His character was good and his kindness of heart made him many 
friends. Mrs Matthews afterwards became the wife of Mr. Hodge. 

Lewis Solomon, Sr., settled here in 1826. He was the father of Judge 
Lewis Solomon, still living in the county and widely and favorably known. 
The name of Solomon since the year above given has been prominent in the 
county. He was a thrifty, useful and valuable citizen. ' 

Thomas Judy, a son of Col. Judy, of Madison county, arrived with his 
family in the same year, and settled in Western Mound. He married the 
widow of John Love afterwards. His brother Samuel came several years 
later. He settled in the forks of Hodge’s creek. They moved back to 
Madison county, where they now live. 

In February of 1826, Oliver Brown, a merchant of Carrollton, with his 
nephew, Wm. Cowan, built a cabin sixteen feet square in Brighton township. 
Cowan was an Ohioan, and renowned for his giant-like strength, and his 
ability to do the work of two men. In ’34 he was paid double wages 
throughout the year. 

Mr. Brown held a squatter’s claim until 1827, when he entered the land, 
which was that on which the south and business portion of Brighton now 
stands. 

John Pope, who, as has been noted, came in 1823, held a claim which in 
1825 he sold to Charles McVey. Charles was the first of the name to settle 
here. In 1S26, or about that time, others of the family came from Tennes¬ 
see and settled east of Coop’s Mound. The family w'as a large one, consist¬ 
ing of seven brothers. They did not all come the same year. William 
came in the spring of 1831. Charles sold out his claim to John Yowell. 
The five brothers of Charles and William were John, Nathan, Samuel, Ed* 
ley and Thomas. Their home w r as in what was known as Sherrill’s Fork, 
so named for John Sherrill, who settled there at an early day. One of the 
brothers served in the Black Hawk war. John and William died here. 
Edley and Charles moved to Iowa. One of William’s sons, John Wesley 
McVey, is a well known citizen of the county, living at present in Nilwood 
township. 

About 1826, also, came John Harris, a man honorably connected with 
the history and development of his ‘county and state ; who of great and en¬ 
during popularity held many offices of trust and profit, and in all cases dis¬ 
charged the duties of a citizen and officer honestly and efficiently. He rode 
gallantly at the head of a company in the Black Hawk war, and was a 
brigadier-general of militia. He was the first sheriff of the county. He 
settled on Lake Fork, where he improved a fine farm. An old friend gives 
this testimony concerning him: “ He was a man of good sense, penetrating 
thought, a warm friend and good citizen. He was looked up to as being a 
man endowed with more common sense, and possessing a better education 
than the majority of the people.” His name was given to Harris Point in 
the eastern part of the county. He was twice married, the second time to 
the widow of David Coop, Sr. He went to Iowa, whither Mr. Coop had 
moved, and where he died, and brought his bride back with him. He 
owned, and for many years operated, a water mill. This noble man, of whom 
old settlers speak only in terms of respect and affection, lies buried in the 
wood a short distance north of Sulphur Springs; and only a rude stone 
marks the spot where the bones of John Harris repose. 
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In September 1827, John Bourleson, a well-known citizen of the county, 
and a half brother of Seth T. Hodge, with his mother’s family came to the 
county, the home of Mr. Hodge, who took them under his charge. Mr. 
Bourleson, whose knowledge of the county of the past, has been valuable to 
the author of this history, was born in Alabama, but before coming to Illi¬ 
nois, lived a year in Tennessee. He has lived here continuously since ’27, 
and has reared a large family. Rev. James Solomon, came from Johnson 
Countv, North Carolina this year. The same year arrived Andrew 
Hughes, Henry Etter, and Mr. Robinson, all heads of families. Ezekiel 
Ross came late in the fall of this year, and built a cabin on Apple Creek, 
into which he moved with his family on Christmas day. 

William Brewer, a Virginian, became a resident also in 1827, and for a 
time was employed by Mr. Brown of Brighton. In 1849 he shared in the 
excitement caused by the discovery of gold in California, and went there 
to return no more. 

Bennett Tilley and family settled Western Mound this year. They 
were natives of North Carolina. To the same locality, the same year, came 
William Smith and family. 

As early as 1827, and possibly a year previous, Nathan Scarret had settled 
seven miles south of the site of Brighton on the line of the Chicago and 
Alton road. 

James Briden, wife and children, became residents in 1827 of Bunker Hill 
Township. Mr. Briden was the first justice of the peace of that section. 

In 1828, Mr. Welch, a genuine pioneer, held a squatter’s claim, built a log 
cabin and cleared a few acres, but he was not contented, and soon left. 

Another resident of the county, who came this year, was Aaron Husong, 
who settled in Brighton township. 

According to some accounts Joseph Borough became a citizen here in 1827. 
Others made the date later. He was raised in Virginia, from which place 
he moved to Madison county, Illinois. Of his early history nothing certain 
can now be gathered. He attained considerable prominence in the early 
history of the county, and his name will be found in the civil records. He 
settled east of Carlinville, on the hill, where he lived and raised a family. 
He served the people as their representative and senator in the General 
Assembly of the State. 

J. W. Fork, the well-known stock raiser and farmer, settled in 1828. In 
this year, 1828, Fletcher H. Chapman, a prominent attorney of Carlinville, 
was born in this county, in what is now Staunton township. 

Ezekiel Good, “ who had character enough to mould a whole community,” 
moved from Green county and built a log house just east of the old plat of 
Carlinville. His wife was a most excellent and hospitable lady. 

In 1828, also, with his large family, came Peter Akes, Sr. Peter had 
four sons, Alfred, Isaac, Peter, Jr., and John—who were voters in 1829— 
and several daughters. John S. Greathouse, a lawyer, bought property of 
Joseph Borough in the fall of 1829, and lived in Carlinville until ’46. 

Huriah Smith, an honored citizen of the county, settled in Western Mound 
September 7th, 1828. About the same time his father, Richard Smith, 
and family, settled on Hodge’s Creek. Andrew Brownlee about the same 
time came. He was one of the first justices of the peace. 

In 1829 John Yowell arrived from Shelby county, Kentucky, and bought 
out Charles McVey. Judge Yowell served as first lieutenant in Captain 
Nolan’s company in the Black Hawk War, was a captain of militia, and 
prominent in the history of the county. 

G. M. McGinnis, of Bird township, also came in 1829. 

Among the many who came this year, or the preceding, may be further 
mentioned, James Howard, who taught school in 1829, in a log school-house 
m North Palmyra; Samuel Harris, who was the father of twenty-six 
children; Norris Hayes and family; Jairus Coddle and family, from North 
Carolina; James McFarland and family from Tennessee; Aaron Tilley, 
brother of Bennett Tilley previously mentioned, and William Barrett, who 
sold goods in the first store in the county in 1829. 

It is not, perhaps, possible to name all who had settled in the county prior 
to 1829, the date of the county’s organization. Many who came remained 
but a short time, when they went back to their old homes, or moved aw ay 
to a newer country, as the settlements began to fill up. Thus the settlers 
toay naturally be grouped into two classes, the pioneers and the permanent 
wttlers. As stated in the beginning of this chapter, the pioneer is not to be 
sspised, for he is a man with a mission. But pressing closely on his foot- 
steps came the other class, scarcely less inured to hardships and fatigue, or 
tted to combat the dangers and difficulties on the frontier, but animated by 
afferent hopes, and pursuing a nobler ambition. These left the abodes of 


* civilized life, not from love of adventure or dislike of society; they came 
i where land was cheap and soil rich, in search of a permanent home, 
i They brought with them a love of church and school, and an appreciation 
| of the blessings of civilized life, and the “ wilderness and solitary place was 
glad for them, and the desert rejoiced and blossomed as the rose.” 

In the township histories, and the biographical department, may be found 
j more fully recorded the characters, trials and struggles of the earlier settlers, 

I who subdued, and made fit for the habitation of man, this wilderness of 
| coarse grass, dense forests and unhealthy morass. 

In this year, 1829, the county of Macoupin was created by act of the 
! legislature in session at the then capital of the state, Vandalia, and com- 
! missioners were appointed to select a site for the scat of justice. The chap- 
l ter on the “Civil History” treats fully of the birth of the county, and con- 
I tains all records pertaining to its origin, 

At the first election held after the organization of the county seventy- 
eight votes were polled. At the second election about one hundred and 
| seventy, and the population of the county was probably about 1,500 souls. 

But the county was yet for the most part a wilderness and contained not a 
J single town. 

The untutored savage, happily no longer hostile, still came southward, to 
the “ Black Hawk Hunting Grounds,” in quest of game, and the howl of the 
I wolf, and scream of the panther, still rang out upon the midnight air. 

But no backward step was ever to be taken, and progress was henceforth 
to be more marked. Here, at no distant day, were to tread the footsteps of a 
I mighty and busy population. Hither, lured by reports of the fertility of 
the land, and the promise of its greatness, were to come the capitalist to in- 
| vest his thousands, and the honest immigrant in search of a home. 

It seems proper here to give a list of those who voted at the first and 
second elections held in the county in 1829. 
i “ A poll book for an election held at the house of Joseph Borough, in the 
1 county of Macoupin and State of Illinois, on the thirteenth day of April, in 

I the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine. 

I NAMES OF VOTERS. 

John Hope, Edward McKendley, Reuben Harris, Isom Dalton, Charles 
MeVay, Lewis Stiller, Peter Akes, Jr., William Smith, Howard Finley, 
Alfred Akes, Robert Patton, Jesse Cox, Isaac Akes, Robert Palmer, Robert 
I Harris, Shadrach Reddick, David Coop, Henry Weeks, John Chandler, 

| Joseph Carter, John D. Chapman, Joseph Vincent, Charles Lear, Jr., Levi 
| Day, George Shelly, William Lovel, Thomas Loveless, Daniel Stringer, 

I Samuel Jackson, Aaron Jackson, William Cormack, Reuben Jackson, John 
G. Wright, David T. Taylor, Samuel Lear, Joseph Borough, John Snell, 
Theodorus Davis, Sr., William Wilcox, Richard Chapman, William G. 
Coop, John Davis, Larkeu Riehison, William Commings, James B. Cowell, 

I Andrew Russell, Isaac Massy, Hiram Russell, Abel Russell, Isaac Bristow, 
Reuben Clevenger, Morris Hilyard, John Gray, Newton Vance, Hugh Gib¬ 
son, Charles Lear, Sr., Joseph Hilyard, Michael Best, David Coop, Sr., John 
Harris, John W. Cox, Joshua wSimmons, Samuel M. Harris, Peter Akes, Sr., 
Elijah Bristow, Seth Hodges, George Mathes, Solomon Davis, Roger Snell, 
Tristram P. Hoxsey, John Powell, Abraham Wyatt, Lewis Solomon, Alex¬ 
ander Carson, John Lee, Sr., John Lee, Jr., Theodorus Davis, Jr., John 
Coop. (78 votes). 

I certify that John Powell, Abraham Wyatt, Judges, and T. P. Hoxsey, 
and Theodorus Davis, clerks of the Election, were severally sworn before me 
as the law directs, and that I was sworn agreeably to law by John Powell, 
he being one of the Judges of the election, previous to our entering upon the 
duties of our respective offices, dated at the house of Joseph Borough, this 
13th day of April, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine. 

Lewis Solomon, J. P. 

“ A poll book of an election held at the house of Felix Hoover, in the 3d 
precinct in Macoupin County, on the 16th of May, 1829. 

NAMES OF VOTERS. 

Levi Day, Isaac Prewet, David Faulkner, Felix Hoover, T. N. Vance, 
I. Lee, Jr., I. Magennis, G. Mathis, J. Nevins, I. Massey, Thomas Morris, 

S. Hodges, Russell Taber, William U. Vance, I. Bristow, E. Wells, I. How¬ 
ard, Charles Lear, Andrew Russell, Wyatt Wardup, Green Weaver, David 
Taylor, Edmond C. Vancel, William Cummings, E. Bristow, James Bristow, 

T. C. Mabry, T. Nevens, Hugh Gipson, Henry Quyle, Solbmon Davis, John 
Cummings, Lewis Solomon. (35 votes).” 

“ A poll book of an election held at the house of Joseph Borough, Macou- 
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j pin County, State of Illinois, for Macoupin district, to elect three rnagis- 

■ trates and two constables in and for said district, this 16th of May, 1829. 

' NAMES OF VOTERS. 

David Stringer, Andrew Brownlee, John Harris, Robert Palmer, Samuel 
1 M. Harris, Samuel Leir, Theodorus Davis, Bennct Tillva, Abraham Smith, 

Tristram P. Hoxsey, David Coop, Sr., Daniel Daddrick, Richard Smith, 
1 Shadrach Reddick, Norris Hays, Nathan Mabey, Aaron Tillva, John L. 

l Davis, John Powell, Joseph Borough, Peter Akes, William G. Coop, 

j (23 votes).” 

j* 44 At an election held this sixteenth day of May, 1829, agreeably to an 

j order received from the County Clerk of Macoupin County, we the under- 

t named Judges and Clerks do return the following list of names to be 

acknowledged as sufficient votes at said election : 

NAMES OF VOTERS. 

Lewis Corniack, Joseph Vinson, Henry Weaks, John Vinson, James 
| Grant, Abraham Wyatt, Peyton Samands, William Wilcox, Joseph Hilyard, 

Alexander B. Miller, Joshua Samands, Cornelius Wood, Edward McKinley, 
James B. Cowell, William G. Cormack, John W. Cox, Samuel Jackson, 
Roger Snell, John Chapman, Joseph Best, Michael Best, John Snell. (22 
votes). 

i MARRIAGE IN 1829. 

j Huriah Smith, still a resident of this county, now of Western Mound 

! township, was the first man married after its organization. An inaccuracy 

1 of the marriage record makes necessary the proof of this claim. 

Mr. Smith and Sally Tilley, the daughter of John Tilley, of Nortli Caro¬ 
lina, were married on the 5th day of May, 1829, by William Kinkaid, a jus¬ 
tice of the peace of Greene county. Some doubt arose as to the legality of 
this marriage. Thereupon a second license was procured, and he was re- 
j married on July 6th, of the same year, the ceremony being performed by 

I Andrew Brownlee, a justice of the peace of this county. The date of the 

first record was erased, and that of the second substituted, as an examina¬ 
tion of the record reveals. The other marriages of 1829, are on record, as 
j follows:— 

May 27th, Nathan McVey to Susan Akes. 

June 1st, Michael Welch to Lucy Richardson. 

August 15th, William G. Coop to Nancy Harris. 

44 21st, David Coop, Jr., to Elizabeth Harris. 

*• 21st, Belden Davis to Mary Hodges. 

| j 44 25th, John L. Davis to Nareissa Hall, 

f j November 5th, Nelson Alexander to Rachel Smith. 

44 11th, Peter Akes to Elizabeth Powel. 

! 44 26th, Abel Russel to Elizabeth Shelby. 

44 27th, Andrew Thompson to Sarah Woodring. 

A wedding in 44 ye olden time ” was a very different affair from one of our 
j day, and was marked necessarily by extreme simplicity. The groom’s hands 

’ were not tightly encased in white kid-gloves, nor was his a lavender tie. The 

fair bride was not arrayed in modern fashion, nor was it necessary to hire a 
dexterous boy to manage her trail as she swept up to the altar. The wedding 
presents were few and w r ere intended for use, not ornament. But they 
pledged their faith in holier and more solemn affection than characterizes 
many of the fashionable weddings of this day. Life to them was a sterner 
thing than it is to us, and while there was less of sentiment, there was, per¬ 
haps, more of love in their unions. 

When Isaac Pritchard married, he and his wife, the daughter of Charles 
Lair, hand in hand, set out on foot to visit some friends in Indiana, and this 
I was their bridal tour. Mrs. Pritchard or * 4 Aunty ” is still living in Carlin- 

I ville. After 1829, it seems to be no longer necessary to name the date of the 

, advent of families, in this chapter; the township sketches, which have been 

compiled from data, contributed by old citizens, and the biographical depart¬ 
ment, furnishing such information. Immigration poured in steadily after 
that date. John Gray, Thomas and Daniel Marfoot, Mr. and Mrs. Sherrill 
arrived in 1829. 

The next year population was increased by the advent of James Simmons, 
Thomas Kinder, Arter Taylor, Mrs. Daniel Huddleston, C. A. Walker, a 
leading lawyer of Carlinville, James B. Pinckard, Michael Brown, William 
Palmer,—whose name was given to Palmer’s prairie,—Brice Robertson, 
1 Susan Adams, and Benj. Adams, Mrs. Permelia Baird, Mr. and Mrs. David 

• Holmes, Mrs. Elizabeth Foster, Jarrett Dugger, A. S. Walker, J. A. Pep- 

I perdine, the McCollums,—parents of John McCollum,—the Adams,—pa¬ 



rents of Giles M. Adams,—John Andrews, E. B. Clark, David Gimliu, a 
Baptist minister, and many others. 

In 1831, came Newton Berry, who was one of the early teachers of the 
county, D. B. Sawyer, J. L. Plain, William McKinney, James B. Gray, 
Stith M. Otwell, a faithful minister of the M. E. Church, John Gelder,—the 
father of Capt. Thomas S. Gelder,—Mrs. Elizabeth Edwards and Mrs. Job 
Sperry, William Phillips, the Rhoads’,—John, Josiah, Jesse, Henry, and C. 
C.,—Peter B. Karnes, still living, and hearty and hale, Samuel Howard, 
John Kinder, Amos Snock, the Huddlestons, Stephen Sawyer, Rev. Levi 
Mitchell,—a Baptist clergyman, earnest and faithful,—and the Weather¬ 
fords, and .the Gimlins. 

In 1832, came the celebrated Dr. Blackburn, whose memory is fragrant as 
the founder of Blackburn University, L. P. Stratton, William H. Car- 
son, Thomas Leach, Richard Skaggs, William Jolley, Col. J. R. Miles, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Duckies, J. D. Wagner, Daniel Huddleston, F. M. Adams, 
William Hilyard, Hon. Hamp. W. Wall, and many others. 

John Morris, William Chism, G. B. Carson, Jas. M. and Mrs. W. H. Car- 
son, Thomas E. Carson, W. H. Rhoads, Capt- Jas. P. Pearson,—his wife, 
Rebecca Gwin, came in 1831 with her father’s family,—Mrs. Nancy Challa- 
comb, Thomas Leach, James Raffurty, George W. Rhodes, and the Bostons 
arrived the next year. 

But more space cannot be allowed for this chapter. Others of the old 
settlers will receive mention in the township histories. 

In the first years of settlement there was no physician here, and when 
medical attendance was necessary, a doctor was summoned from Madison coun¬ 
ty. The diseases were usually of a malarial nature. Chills and fever were 
common in summer and fall, and few escaped them. In the winter pueumo- 
nia sometimes prevailed, and was much more fatal than now. Dr. Wm. 
King was here as early as 1832. Dr. Jno. W. Goode came in 1833. Another 
early physician was Dr. Palmer, who settled near the site of Scottsville. In 
1834, came to Carlinville two brothers, Drs. Joseph and Thomas Conduitle, 
Frenchmen and graduates in medicine of a Paris University. They remained 
but a little more than a year. The same year came I)r. Jno. R. Lewis, of Massa¬ 
chusetts, a regular graduate of medicine. In 1838 Dr. John Logan, of Car¬ 
linville, who came to the county in 1833, began the practice of his profes¬ 
sion, under the guidance of his preceptor, Dr. Zopher Jayne, a good physi¬ 
cian, from Tennessee, and a graduate in his later veal's of a Louisville Uni¬ 
versity, and who came to the county in 1835. Dr. John R. M. Smith, of 
Virginia, a man of fine education and a partner of Dr. Jayne, arrived the 
same year. Dr. Howell, a good physician, settled at Bunker Hill in an early 
day. Dr. Halderman came as early as 1846, aud soon had a good practice. 
He was a good doctor of the old school, and his enormous doses have never 
been forgotten by his patients. During the epidemic of cholera, in 1851, 
when about thirty-five died of that dread disease in the county-seat, two prom¬ 
ising physicians, Drs. Wright and Wood were among the number. 

In the winter of 1830-31 occurred what has been called all over the west 
44 The Big Snow ,” which caused much suffering among the settlers who 
were poorly prepared for such a rigorous winter. The snow began falling 
on the 15th of December and fell without intermission for five days, and 
reached a depth of several feet on the level, while in places it attained a 
depth of fifteen feet. It began to melt in the latter part of February, and 
was about as long going off as it had been on the ground. The severity of 
the winter and the unparalleled depth of the snow may be appreciated from 
the fact that 44 The Great Snow,” which extended all over the west, is the 
time from which old settlers estimates the date of events. They speak of an 
occurrence as having taken place 44 two years before the Great Snow,” or one 
year after it, etc. 

In 1852 the modern history of the county may be said to have begun, for 
in this year was completed from Alton to Springfield the Chicago and Alton 
railroad. From this time onward the progress of the county has been very 
rapid. Immigration came in like a flood. Good markets stimulated the 
agriculturist to greater exertions, and population and wealth increased in 
prodigious ratio. . Just one-half a century has passed since Macoupin County 
had her birth, and what wonderful changes have taken place in that short 
period. Then people traveled in carts and wagons, now in palace cars; 
then they lived in log cabins, now in spacious and comfortable homes; then 
their homes were lighted by the flickering flame of the rude tallow-dip or 
candle, now by the brilliant gas-jet or the steady light of the kerosene; then 
men reaped their grain with the rude sickle and thought one-fourth of an 
acre a good day’s work, now the self-binder cuts and binds fourteen acres a 
day; then there were no roads worthy of the name and few bridges, and for 
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a portion of the year travel with a wagon was scarcely possible, now good 
roads bind all parts of the county together, and elegant and substantial 
bridges spring from bank to bank over the water-courses ; then men trudged 
after the rude plow, now they may ride ; then the good mother sewed by 
hand, now the sewing machine enables her to do four days’ work in one; j 
then she hung the pot upon the crane and bent over the hot fire to cook her 
bread in the dutch-oven, now the elegant cooking range has taken half the 
burden of cooking from her, and preserves her complexion at the same time; 
then the farmer tramped out his wheat, or beat out the yellow grain with the 
flail, and winnowed it with the aid of his neighbor and a sheet, now the 
steam thresher comes to his farm and threshes 500 bushels in a day ; then 
the Indian maize was beaten in a mortar, or ground grain by grain in a l 

hand mill, now no town or hamlet is without a mill whose ponderous ma- ( 

chinery is driven by the strong giant—steam. 

But a day of yet greater brightness dawns for this county ; our soil is fer¬ 
tile, our climate healthful; our timber is plentiful and of good quality, and 
our stores of fuel absolutely inexhaustible ; our markets are near and easily , 
accessible; our citizens moral and industrious, and the voice of the school¬ 
master is heard in the land. All elements of greatness are at hand. Our j 

county has produced great men, whose voices heard amid the din of conflict, i 

have given courage and hope in the contest, or when heard in legislative l 

councils have commanded attention. She shall yet produce the poet and 
scholar whose “ words shall fire men’s hearts till the world’s mad race be ! 

» i 

run. 

" But all too long through seas unknown and dark, ! 

By shoal and rock hath steered my venturous bark, j 

And landward now I drive before the gale, ] 

And now the blue and distant port I hail, j 

And nearer, now, I see the port expand, j 

And now I gladly furl my weai'y sail” I 


CHAPTER IV. 

CUSTOMS OF EARLY DA YS. 

HABITS AND MODES OP LIVING OF THE PIONEERS AND FIRST SETTLERS. 

- X is a trite but true proverb that “ Times change, and we change 
with themand it is well illustrated by the changes in dress, 
condition and life, that have taken place in this county in less j 
than half a century. We doubt not that these changes, as a 
whole, are for the better. 

To the old man, indeed, whose life-work is accomplished, and whose 
thoughts dwell mainly on the past, where his treasures are, there are no days 
like the old days, and no song awakens so responsive an echo in his heart as 
u Auld Lang Syne.” 

The very skies that arch above his gray head seem less blue to his dimmed 
eye than they did when, in the adoration of his young heart, he directed to 
them his gaze; the woods appear less green and inviting than when in the 
gaiety of boyhood he courted their cool deaths; and the songs of their feathered 
inhabitants fall less melodiously upon his ear. He marks the changes 
that are everywhere visible, and feels like crying out in the language of the 
poet: 

“Backward, turn backward, oh, Time, in thy flight!” 

It is natural for the aged to sigh for a return of the past, nor would we at- 
terapt 4 the hopeless task of convincing them that with the changes of the years 
there have come also an increase in happiness, an improvement in social life, 
a progress in education, an advancement in morality, and a tendency upward 
in all that relates to the welfare of mankind. 

We may learn useful lessons, however, from a study of that land over 
which the pardonable and fond imagination of the old settler has thrown the ( 

“light that never was on sea or land,” if, withdrawing ourselves from the i 

dizzy activities of the present days, we let the old settler take us by the hand [ 

and lead us back into the regions of his youth, that we may observe the life , 

of those who founded a grand empire in a great wilderness Let us leave the 
prow of the rushing ship, from which may be discerned a mighty future I 

nch in promises and bright with hope and take our place upon the stern and j 

gaze backward, into the beautiful land of the past. I 

No doubt we shall be led to regret the absence among us of some of the 
virtues of dwellers in those early days. Gone is that free-hearted hospitality I 


which made of every settler’s cabin an inn where the belated and weary 
traveler found entertainment without money and without price. Gone is 
that community of sentiment which made neighbors indeed neighbors; that 
era of kindly feeling which was marked by the almost entire absence of liti¬ 
gation. 

Gone, too, some say, is that simple, strong, upright, honest integrity which 
was so marked a characteristic of the pioneer. 

So rapid has been the improvement in machinery, and the progress in the 
arts and their application to the needs of man, that a study of the manner 
in which people lived and worked only fitly years ago seems like the study 
of a remote age. 

It is important to remember that while a majority of settlers were poor, 
that poverty carried with it no crushing sense of degradation like that felt by 
the very poor of our age. They lived in a cabin, it is true, but it was their 
own, and had been reared by their hands. Their house, too, while inconve¬ 
nient and far from water-proof, was built in the prevailing style of archi¬ 
tecture, and would compare favorably with the homes of their neighbors. 

They were destitute of many of the conveniences of life, and of some 
things that are now considered necessaries ; but they patiently endured their 
lot and hopefully looked forward to better. They had plenty to wear as pro¬ 
tection against the weather, and an abundance of wholesome food. They sat 
down to a rude table to eat from tin or pewter dishes; but the meat thereon 
spread—the flesh of the deer or bear; of the wild duck or turkey; of the 
quail or squirrel—was superior to that we eat, and had been won by the 
skill of the head of the house or of that of his vigorous sons The bread 
they ate was made from corn or wheat of their own raising. They walked 
the green carpet of the grand prairie or forest that surrounded them, not 
with the air of a beggar, but with the elastic step of a self-respected free¬ 
man.* 

The settler brought with him the keen axe, which was indispensable, and 
the equally necessary rifle; the first his weapon of offence against the forests 
that skirted the water-courses, and near which he made his home; the second 
that of defence from the attacks of his foe, the cunning child of the forest 
and prairie. His first labor was to fell trees and erect his unpretentious 
cabin, which was rudely made of logs, and in the raising of which he had the 
cheerful aid of his neighbors. It was usually from fourteen to sixteen feet 
square, and never larger than twenty feet, and was frequently built entirely 
without glass, nails, hinges or locks. 

The manner of building was as follows: First, large logs were laid in posi¬ 
tion as sills; on these were placed strong sleepers, and on the sleepers were 
laid the rough-hewed puncheons, which were to serve as floors. The logs 
were then built up till the proper height for the eaves was reached ; then on 
the ends of the building were placed poles, longer than the other end-logs, 
which projected some eighteen or more inches over the sides, and were called 
“butting-pole sleepers;” on the projecting ends of these was placed the 
“ butting-pole,” which served to give the line to the first row of clap-boards. 
These were, as a matter of course, split, and as the gables of the cabin were 
built up, were so laid on as to lap a third of their length. They were often 
kept in place by the weight of a heavy pole, which was laid across the roof 
parallel to the ridge-pole. The house was then chinked, and daubed with a 
coarse mortar. 

A huge fire-place was built in at one end of the house, in which fire was 
kindled for cooking purposes, for the settlers generally were without stoves, 
and which furnished the needed warmth in winter. The ceiling above was 
sometimes covered with the pelts of the raccoon, opossum, and of the wolf, to 
add to the warmth of the dwelling. Sometimes [the soft inner bark of the 
bass wood was used for the same purpose. The cabin was lighted by means 
of greased paper-windows. A log would be left out along one side, and sheets 
of strong paper, well greased with eoon-grease or bear-oil, would be carefully 
tacked in. x 

The above description only applies to the very earliest times, before the 
rattle of the saw-mill was heard within our borders. 

The furniture comported admirably with the house itself, and hence, if not 
elegant, was in most perfect taste. The tables had four legs, and were rudely 
made from a puncheon. Their seats were stools having three or four legs. 
The bedstead was in keeping with the rest, and was often so contrived as to 

♦The whole country, now dotted with smiling farms and happy villages, traversed by railroads 
and telegraph wires, was a wilderness, consisting chiefly of prairie, which stretched away in bil¬ 
lowy vastness like a congealed ocean. Along the water-courses was a fringe of timber, and occa¬ 
sionally was to be seen a grove. The immigrants came ; some in carts, the children packed like 
sardines in a box; some in wagons, and some on horseback with pack-horses. 
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permit it to be drawn up and fastened to the wall during the day, thus afford¬ 
ing more room to the family. The entire furniture was simple, and was 
framed with no other tools than an axe and auger. Each was his own car¬ 
penter; and some displayed considerable ingenuity in the construction of 
implements of agriculture, and utensils, and furniture for the kitchen and 
house. Knives and forks they sometimes had, and sometimes had not. The 
common table-knife was the pack-knife or butcher-knife.* Horse-collars 
were sometimes made of the plaited husk of the maize sewed together. They 
were easy on the neck of the horse, and if tug-traces were used, would last a 
long while. Horses were not used very much, however, and oxen were 
almost exclusively used. In some instances carts and wagons were con¬ 
structed or repaired by the self-reliant settler; and the woful creak in gs of 
the untarred axles could be heard at a great distance. 

The women corresponded well with the description of the virtuous woman 
in the last chapter of Proverbs, for they “ sought wool and flax, and worked 
willingly with their hands.” They did not, it is true, make for themselves 
“ coverings of tapestry,” nor could it be said of them that their “clothing 
was silk and purple;” but they “rose while it was yet night, and gave meat 
to their household,” and they “girded their loins with strength and strength¬ 
ened their arms.” They “looked well to the ways of their household, and 
ate not the bread of idleness.” They laid “ their hands to the spindle and to 
the distaff,” and “strength and honor were in their clothing.” 

In these days of furbelows and flounces, when from twenty to thirty yards 
are required by one fair damsel for a dress, it is refreshing to know that the 
ladies of that ancient time considered eight yards an extravagant amount to 
put into one dress. The dress was usually made plain with four widths in 
the skirt, the two front ones cut gored. The waist was made very short, and 
across the shoulders behind was a draw-string. The sleeves were enormously 
large, and tapered from shoulder to wrist, and the most fashionable—for 
fashion, like love, rules alike the “court and grove”—were padded so as to 
resemble a bolster at the upper part, and were known as “ mutton-legs,” or 
“sheep-shank sleeves.” The sleeve was kept in shape often by a heavily 
starched lining. Those who could afford it used feathers, which gave the 
sleeve the appearance of an inflated balloon from elbow up, and were known 
as “pillow-sleeves.” 

Many bows and some ribbons were worn, but scarcely any jewelry. The 
tow T dress was superseded by the cotton gown. Around the neck, instead of 
a lace collar or elegant ribbon, there was disposed a copperas-colored neck- 
kerchief. 

In going to church or other public gathering in summer weather, they 
sometimes walked barefoot till near their destination, when they would put 
on their shoes or moccasins. They were contented and even happy without 
any of the elegant articlas of apparel now used bv the ladies and considered 
necessary articles of dress. Ruffles, fine laces, silk hats, kid gloves, false 
curls, rings, combs and jewels, were nearly unknown, nor did the lack of 
them vex their souls. Many of them were grown before they ever saw* the 
interior of a well-supplied dry-goods store. They were reared in simplicity, 
lived in simplicity, and were happy in simplicity. 

It may be interesting to speak more specifically regarding cookery and 
diet. Wild meat was plentiful. The settlers generally brought some food 
with them to last till a crop could be raised. Small patches of Indian 
corn were raised, which, in the earliest days of the settlements, was beaten 
in a mortar. The meal was made into a coarse but wholesome bread, on 
which the teeth could not be very tightly shut on account of the grit it con¬ 
tained. Johnny-cake and pones were served up at dinner, while mush and ! 
milk was the favorite dish for supper. In the fire-place hung the crane, 
and the dutch-oven was used in baking. The streams abounded in fish, w'hich 
formed a healthful article of food. Many kinds of greens, such as dock and j 
polk, were eaten. The “truck-patch” furnished roasting ears, pumpkins, j 
beans, squashes and potatoes, and these were used by all. For reaping-bees, 
log-rollings, and house-raisings, the standard dish was pot-pie. Coffee and j 
tea were used sparingly, as they were very dear, and the hardy pioneer I 
thought them a drink fit only for women and children. They said it would | 
not “stick to the ribs.” Maple-sugar was much used, and honey was only 
five cents a pound. Butter was the same price, while eggs were three cents. 
The utmost good feeling prevailed. If one killed hogs all shared. Chick¬ 
ens were to be seen in great numbers around every doorway; and the gabble | 

* Wooden vessels, either dag out or coopered, and called “noggens/’ were in common 1 
use for bowls, out of which each member of the family ate mush and milk for supper. A I 
gourd formed the drinking cup. | 


of the turkey and quack of the duck were heard in the land. Nature con¬ 
tributed of her fruits. Wild grapes and plums were to be found, in their 
season, along the streams. 

The women manufactured nearly all the clothing worn by the family. In 
cool weather gowns made of “linsey-woolsey” were worn by the ladies. 
The chain was of cotton and the filling of wool. The fabric was usually 
plaid or striped, and the differing colors were blended according to the taste 
and fancy of the fair maker. Colors were blue, copperas, turkey-red, light 
blue, etc. Every house contained a card-loom and spinning-wheels, which 
were considered by the women as necessary for them as the rifle for the men. 
Several different kinds of cloth were made. Cloth was woven from cotton. 
The rolls were bought and spun, on little and big wheels, into two kinds of 
thread; one the “chain,” the other the “filling.” The more experienced 
only spun the chain ; the younger the filling. Two kinds of loom were in 
use. The most primitive in construction was called the “side-loom.” The 
frame of it consisted of two pieces of scantling running obliquely from the 
floor to the wall. Later, the frame-loom, which was a great improvement 
over the other, came into use. 

The men and boys wore “jeans” and linsey-woolsey hunting shirts. The 
“jeans” were colored either light-blue or butternut. 

Many times when the men gathered to a log-rolling or barn-raising, the 
women would assemble, bringiug their spinning-wheels with them. In this 
way sometimes as many as ten or twelve would gather in one room, and the 
pleasant voices of the fair spinners were mingled with the low hum of the 
spinning-wheels. “Oh! golden early days !” 

Such articles of apparel as could not be manufactured were brought to 
them from the nearest store by the mail-carrier. These were few, however. 
The men aud boys, in many instances, wore pantaloons made of the dressed 
skin of the deer, which then swarmed the prairies in large herds. The young 
man who desired to look captivating to the eye of the maiden w'hom he 
loved, had his “bucks” fringed, which lent them a not unpleasing effect. 
Meal-sacks were also made of buckskin. Caps were made of the skins of the 
wolf, fox, wild-cat and musk-rat, tanned with the fur on. The tail of the 
fox or wolf often hung down the top of the cap, lending the wearer a jaunty 
air. Both sexes wore moccasins, which in dry weather w T ere an excellent 
substitute for shoes. There were no shoemakers, and each family made its 
ow r n shoes. 

The settlers were separated from their neighbors often bv miles. There 
were no church-houses or regular services of any kind to call them together; 
hence, no doubt, the cheerfulness with which they accepted invitations to a 
house-raising, or a log-rolling, or a corn-husking, or a bee of any kind. To 
attend these gatherings they would go ten and sometimes more miles. 

Generally with the invitation to the men went one to the women, to come 
to a quilting. The good woman of the house where the festivities were to 
take place would be busily engaged for a day or more in preparation for the 
coming guests. Great quantities of provisions w'ere to be prepared, for dvs- 
pepsia was unknown to the pioneer, and good appetites w T ere the rule and 
not the exception. 

“The bread used at these frolics was baked generally on Jonny or Journey 
cake-boards, and is the best corn-bread ever made. A board is made 
smooth, about two feet long, and eight iuches wdde—the ends are generally 
rounded. The dough is spread out on this board, and placed leaning 
before the fire. One side is baked, and then the dough is changed on the 
board, so the other side is presented, in its turn, to the fire. This is Jonny- 
cake, and is good, if the proper materials are put in the dough, and it is pro¬ 
perly baked.”— Reynolds' History. 

At all log-rollings and house-raisings it was customary to provide liquor. 
Excesses were not indulged in, however. The fiddler was never forgotten. 
After the day's work had been accomplished, out doors and in, by men and 
women, the floor was cleared and the merry dance began. The handsome, 
stalwart young men, whose fine forms w r ere the result of their manly out-door 
life, clad in fringed buckskin breeches and gaudily colored hunting-shirts? 
led forth the bright-eyed, buxom damsels, attired in neatly-fitting linsey- 
woolsey garments, to the dance, their cheeks glowing with health and eyes 
speaking of enjoyment, and perhaps of a tenderer emotion. 

The follow ing description of a “Shucking” of the olden time is taken from 
Reynolds ’ Pioneer History of Illinois: 

“ In pure pioneer times the crops of corn were never husked on the stalk, 
as is done at this day; but were hauled home in the husk and throw'n in a 
heap, generally by the side of the crib, so that the ears, when husked, could 
be thrown direct into the crib. The whole neighborhood, male and female, 
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were invited to the shucking, as it was called. The oVk , 
married ladies, generally engaged in this amusing work. “ d ° f the 
“In the first place two leading expert buskers utpo u 
and the heap of com divided as nearly equal “ Captains - 

across the pile so as to designate the division • andTenT b ^ Were laid 
alternately, his carps of huskers, male and female Tb T ? Ptam Chose ’ 
working hands present were selected, on one side or’tb J h f , Wh ° le ] num,)cr of 
party commenced a contest to beat the other which wasbT’ ^ eaeh 
exciting. One other rule was, that whenever a male huskSTrT *7 
corn, he was entitled to a kiss from the girls Thi« e , ed ear of 
fuss and scuffling, which was intended by both partifr^^"!!^ CXcited mu <* 
was a universal practice that taffia or Monongahela wb’ lT* 1 “ * k,ss ’ II 
husking frolics, which they drank out of a bottle 7 ky Was used at ‘bese 
taking the bottle and drinking out rf U and t’eZk 7’ a " d feraale > 

neighbor, without using apy glass or cup St ter ThT* * l ° h “ " ext 

mou, and not considered rude. Almost alwav, th Th ? ° m was con >- 

f “■ !-.»»<br to ix sr hu *- * 

demand; and it often required much fast riding tn k* dd i** " ere ln great 
and a performer were all that 2 

games. P atea at these innocent rural 

“Towards dark, and the supper half-over, then it was tb„* i , 
fusion commenced. The confusion of tongues at Bab 1 “ u t and C0 ’" 
ashamed at the corn-shuckings The voimf I B b ? would have been 

"*»«««f.r tL ud IX s T‘"T" 8 0,r thc table ’ md 

out of ten, that but one dwelling-house was on the ^ 7 e ’ “ nme times 
for eating as well as dancing. premises, and that used 

all, disappeared in a few minute and the rn„m * ^7’ ™ tmls ’ table a » d I 
out, and the floor swept off ready for action ThJff ° eW ! d ’ th ® do 8 s dr °ve J 
sometimes the natural earth beat *olid fl 1 °° rS ° f these hous es were 

m the middle over the potato-hole and at tinT !b * "' tb P uncb eons j 

puncheons. ’ 4 tlmes tbe "hole floor was made of J 

J -T 7 J ' oun8 

the fiddler Z >ZZ " P * 1° ^ “““ *««'*»*■ G™' 

ordered, in true professional style’ so andTTo h *? lmp ° rtant bearin g> a » d 

pace from the beginning to thLTcTfnTh ’ *7 7° Vi “ g &t a rapid | 

another out, as it was called so that thb. i ^ 7 * * b ^' standers cut one 
^ the parties in a^iglried to t t 7^ ^ h ° Urs - Some- * 

then it would also last a long rime bef °“ e ? ^ in the dance - aad » 

“The cotillion or staldZm dZ ^ °l ^ ° ther gave up - 

“The bottle went roumlafit DOt then ^ 

male and female took a dram ouHn^t" “ ? “* the and 

indulged in, and the folks either «t i j puSSed arouud - No sitting was 

%ht ended the frolic. The dress^f ZeZT^l Uight ’ “ genera,, - v da y- 
plain homespun. The hunting *h m ^ P 1011601 ^ was generally in 

^dZ ;fd " or d 8,1 “T* - • 

loons were used on these occasions t S 68 dre ** cd dc ^in panta- 
tim« bare feet were indulged in. ’ ^ raa "' kawsu * s -rarely shoes—and at 

^oroZ^eUdi^^TnU^^ ^ ° U f ° 0t No carriages, 
-because they had none.” d &SC occasiom > f or the best of reasons 

*»«« » . favorite .Vetoed., M d » participMrf b) . tU . 
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,7 rap ^ 

shots were made by the hunters aud l i -'f T “ Uch P ra cticed, and 

! x ZLw h «r,he22.;Z r' 7 „T- w “ w in ’" ,i ‘ ho “ 

« * 8*llon of 7Zk,“S“f "Z- r"- r ftr ,h<> »f * '"rkey 

•kv were aettlcd oto bp aZ^S^ P fi T'“ If disputes arose, 
using other weapons than fists. They held To T’ “ nd "° oue ‘bought of 
this was considered unmanly. J t W L >h! ? gr “ dges after their %bts, for 

tween two persons, the victor should non e - tbat ’ lp a %h‘ occurred be- 

aaay the „f the ** md ** ■» 

service for the former. ' " * h tter waa to Perform the same 

poverty, and renmTls^S ^^nT 1 '' WttlerS - deve,0 P ed by their 
borrow an anecdote, from “Ford’s Hk'orv !TrT ^ purchoaed . ^e 
Lemon, a well-known pioneer of Mon r i ' f * ,IKM8 ' re,ated of J a »*es 
preacher. A farmer by occupatiT^ HeT C °T ty ’ a ” d ““ 0,d - st - vle Baptist 
required. Being one day employed in n| n " fectured harness “ the 3’ were 
on turning out for dinner, as was "his wont heTeftTT ° f HtUbb]e ground, 
the plow. Hi.s sou, not differing from the nr , k* f h . ar . ne8S on the bea *« of 
who had assisted him by remotfng the cl P ? Verb ' a m,nwt cr’s boy, perhaps, 
pitchfork, remained behind lomr onni. JTT 7* fr ° m the plow with a 


Hat! f'i 7- : dames of ancient d «y«- 

And th! ' !'' Chi ‘ dren throu ' rh the mirthful maze, 
na the gray grands,re, skilled in gesiic lore 
Has frisked beneath the burden of threl^ re .” 

amusements of thaf rj 

^! ay - Among settlers in » m ° re athletic aud rud e than those of 

%her value is set upon P hysicani C ° Untry, 7 0m the DatUre of the caae , a 

7’ su Pcriority of TusTkr i ‘7 mental endowment ®- Skill in wood- 
actlvit >'> swiftness of foot w Velopn ’ e “ t ’ accuracy in shooting with the 
T 0 * &me - Foot-mcTnf vl T 1 Uahficationa ‘ ba t brought their pos- 

arifl gmCn en * a 8 ed ia friendly cont^t pr . actlc ® d > and often the boys and 
a r ' fle > aad kept always jS « wfth the Indians. Every man had 
7 g00d 0rder >' h *a flints, bullet-molds, screw-driver, 


pitchfork, remained behind long Lough ^ the P low w ith a 

he might have a playing spell while hi fZ one ^ ‘he collars, that 
another. But his plot failed • on * h fet 7 r " aS °ccupied in making 
collar, his father reflecting a fr w minute d,nner and missing the 
leather breeches, stuffed fhe lZ Z Z t,y diveBted binmelf of his 
• n ^k of the horn! for a cdlar L TwT rb ’ 8tra(ldled then * a — ‘be 
legged, requiriug the assistance of his t ti * reraa,nder ,J f the day bare- 
i ‘his day, to P TvidXr h a mLTT*f f ^ ‘i>ne.” 

m going to town after another collar and the 7 T! h “ Ve bee " 
gained his point. ’ d th boy wou,d Probably have 

! .fZZS, TXtZiLZX ‘‘•-1-Ilk.- A description 

j 

I son,e eight or ten long arms let into the mo' u Z . 11 ln he, g ht > Wlth 

* hide be, to Z^“ ta,dt'HS toZ o7./wf ^ ~ 

There it was held in place by the wooden nin. , 1 . . f th b, g wb eel. 

a shed to run around a drum, or what is called’ a “trunndhead* 1 ” wTich"^ 1 " 

attached to the grinding apparatus. The horses or oxen weThi’teW t 7 
arms by means of raw hide nurs Thmi «-oik- • ^ere hitched to the 

would he set Id motion. To ZiZ Sve bi.hel.'"f * “ 

good day's work on « baud J, " “ f *** » 

r0 “ gh ' l “ n,,J e oval, and then nailed to a board Anlar 
of corn was rubbed hard on this grater whereby the meal was forced thT h 
the holes, and fell down into a vessel prepared to receive it An imw * 
ment on this was the Hand-mill. The stones were smaller than thoZfflS 
band-mill and were propelled by man or woman power. A hole TLh h 
t e! upper stone, and a staff of wood is put in it, and the other end of *7 
staff is put through a hole in a plank above, so that the whole is free to art 
One or two persons take hold of this staff and turn the upper^toneT 
rapidly as possible. An eye is made in the upper stone, through which the 
corn is put into the mill, with the hand in small quantities to suit the mill 

r,^: * hoi ’ per ;, A 7"* r ' »■-» “i 

ou of a large round log three or four feet long. One end is cut or bum 
out so as to hold a peck of corn, more or less, according to circumstances 
This mortar is set one end ou the ground, and the other up, to hold the corn 
A sweep is prepared over the mortar so that the spring of the pole raises the 
piston, and the hands at it force it so hard down on thc corn that after much 
beating, meal is manufactured. cn 
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The picture here drawn of the pioneers, their modes of living, their cus¬ 
toms, and amusements, while lacking entire completeness, we feel is not 
inaccurate and untruthful. 


CHAPTER V. 



GEOGRAPHY , AGRICULTURAL AND MANUFACTURING RESOURCES, AND RAILROAD 

FACILITIES. 

ACOUPIN COUNTY lies directly north of the 39th parallel of 
latitude. It is classed as one of the south-central counties. The 
meridian of 15° west longitude from Washington passes through 
almost the centre of the county. It is thirty-six miles from north 
to south, and twenty-four miles from east to west, measured in section lines, 
and contains an area of 864 square miles or 552,960 acres. It is bounded 
on the north by Morgan and Sangamon counties, east by Montgomery, south 
by Madison, west by Greene and Jersey counties. 

Carlinville, the capital of the county, situated near the centre, is distant 
from Chicago, 223 miles, and from St. Louis, 57 miles. 

Form .—In form the county is an oblong square, and is divided into twenty- 
four congressional townships, and into twenty-five (25) municipal township 
or voting precinct*. 

Population .—The population of the county, according to the census of 
1870, is 32,726, and is composed of persons of English, Irish, and German 
extraction, with a few colored persons. 

Land Surface .—The land surface is divided between timber and prairie, 
the greater part being prairie. The surface is rather undulating. There 
are occasionally small hills or bluffs adjacent to the streams, principally 
along the Macoupin creek and its tributaries. This county is a portion of 
what has been happily termed the “ Grand Prairie of the West,” which ex¬ 
tends to the heavily timbered regions of the sluggish Wabash on the east, to 
the pine-clad Kocky Mountains on the west. 

The greater portion of the county consisted originally of prairie. Con¬ 
cerning the causes that produced the vast treeless plains various theories 
have been advanced. The more plausible one is that the prairies were 
“ formed under marsh—of conditions unfavorable to the growth of forests, 
and that these marshes in the course of time became dry, either by the sub¬ 
sidence of the waters or elevation of the land.” 

Waters. —It is watered by several streams ; the Macoupin creek is the 
largest. It rises in Bois de Arc, Montgomery county, and runs in a tortuous 
and meandering south-western direction through the county, and leaves it on 
section 6, in Chesterfield township; this with its numerous tributaries drains 
the largest area. The north-western portion of the county is admirably 
drained by Hodges, Bear, Lick, Otter, Solomons, Joes, and Apple creeks; 
these with their tributaries drain about nine townships or 217,360 acres of 
land. The south and south-east portion of the county are drained by Caho- 
kia, Sweet, and Indian creeks, and the streams running into Wood river. 
Each of these streams possesses its tributaries, so that the entire surface 
of the county is well watered and drained. In portions of the county good 
water is afforded by copious springs. The surface is higher than adjacent 
counties, as may be inferred from the fact that so many streams here have 
their source. The high grounds are the water sheds between the creeks. A 
few mounds exist, of which Coops and Brushy Mounds are the most noted. 
The natural and artificial groves, the fringed banks of the water-courses, the 
smiling farms, with their fields of maize, and grain, and herds of cattle, all 
go to form a picture of surpassing loveliness. But little of the land is too flat 
for drainage, or broken for tillage, and hence the greater portion is suscepti¬ 
ble of cultivation, and affords the widest application of machinery. The 
climate is healthful, and is a happy medium between extremes of heat and 
cold. The county forms part of the great maize belt of the continent, and 
its soil is unsurpassed in fertility. It is very uniform throughout; corn 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, potatoes, flax or hemp, beans or turnips, or any 
other farm products yield a bountiful crop. Graces.— Blue grass, red and 

white top clover, and timothy grow with great luxuriance. The chief indus¬ 
try of the people is agriculture and stock-raising, which employs a majority of 
the people of the county, who possess all the sterling virtues of the rural 
freeholder. Directly upon the broad shoulders of the tiller of the soil rests 
the prosperity of every other class of men. He holds in his hands the des¬ 


tinies of all. His prosperity means universal prosperity; his failure univer¬ 
sal distress. 

Soil and Agriculture .—This county is situated in the heart of the best 
corn-producing region in the state, and its prairie lands, which constitute by 
far the largest part of its area, are unsurpassed among the uplands in the 
state in fertility, and produce annually large crops of Indian corn, as well as 
the small grains and grass, without the aid of fertilizers or artificial stimu¬ 
lants of any kind. With a judicious system of rotation of crops, these lands 
may be thus cultivated for an indefinite period without any serious deteriora¬ 
tion in their productive qualities. 

The soil on the level prairie is of a black, peaty character, becoming of a 
chocolate-brown color on the more rolling surfaces, and degenerating into a 
light-ash-gray color on the oak ridges, which are the poorest lands in the 
county. But these poorer soils upon the broken lands that border the streams 
are excellent fruit lands, and also produce good crops of wheat and clover, if 
properly cultivated. 

The bottom lands in this county are restricted to a narrow belt along the 
lower course of the Macoupin, and some portion of this has been cleared of 
the heavy growth of timber and brought under cultivation, and is equal to 
the best prairie soils, especially in the growth of corn. 

Natural Mounds .—There are some natural mounds in the eastern portion 
of the county, among the most conspicuous of which is Coop’s Mound, eight 
miles north-east of Carlinville. This mound covers an area of several 
acres, and is about sixty feet in height above the level of the adjacent prai¬ 
rie. It was originally covered with a heavy growth of oak and hickory, 
and from its summit a beautiful view of the surrounding country may be 
seen. 

Timber .—The native kinds of timber are fully set forth in the chapter on 
the Flora of the county, and hence demand but brief mention here. The 
largest bodies of timber are found along the Macoupin, Otter, Solomon's, 
Hodge’s, Coop’s and Cahokia creeks and their tributaries, and the head 
waters of Wood river. The largest timber districts are in Brushy Mound, 
Polk, Chesterfield, Western Mound and Barr townships. Artificial groves 
and belts, consisting chiefly of hard and soft maple, elm, and fruit trees have 
been planted on the prairies for shade and shelter from winter winds for 
stock. 

Fine belts of timber skirt the banks of all the streams in the county, fur¬ 
nishing an adequate supply for fencing and for fuel to those who prefer wood 
to coal. The principal growth upon the uplands is two or three varieties of 
oak and hickory on the ridges adjacent to the streams, while on the more 
level lands skirting the prairies there are fine groves which, in addition to 
these varieties, contain elm, linden, wild cherry, honey locust, black walnut 
and hackberry, and indicate a soil of excellent quality. On the creek bot¬ 
toms the cottonwood, sycamore, white and sugar maple, ash, redbud, dog¬ 
wood, sassafras, persimmon, paw-paw and white walnut are common. Since 
the introduction of Osage orange for hedges, which are a common fence in 
this county, and the introduction of coal for fuel, it may be safely estimated 
that the annual growth of timber is fully equal to the yearly consumption 
in this county. 


MANUFACTURING INTERESTS FROM CENSUS OF 1870. 

It has been stated that the chief industry of the people of this county is 
agriculture, with its kindred pursuit, stock-raising. It must not be under¬ 
stood from this that the manufacturing interests are insignificant, only in a 
comparative sense. The following statistics are worthy of attention. 


CENSUS OF 1870. 


t 



Agricultural Implements, . 

Brick,. 

Carriages and Wagons, . ! 

Cooperage,. 

Flouring Mill Products, . . 
Masonry, Brick and Stone, . 
Saddlery and Harness,. . . 
Sasli, Doors and Blinds, . . 
Woolen Goods,. 


6 

39 

$ 25,800 

$ 14,783 

$ 12,148 

$ 37,955 

5 

27 

8,000 

6,560 

' 3,902 

1 14,354 

17 

64 

| 30,700 

19,777 

t 23,814 

! 71,000 

7 

41 

! 15,690 

18,640 

29,727 

67,646 

14 

105 

1 316,000 

52,350 

, 873,170 

1 1,024.131 

2 

7 

-.A 

o2o i 

1,450 

| 7,800 

11,400 

10 

24 

17,800 

5,806 

11,820 

27,605 

1 

9 

4,000 

2,400 

8,000 

12,500 

1 

20 

35,000 ' 

5,200 

21,500 

43,500 


i 


I 
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RAILROAD SYSTEM. 

Transportation Facilities. 

* Chicago and Alton Railroad enters Macounin 
ship 12 , range 6 , and traverses the county in a south w f ^ ^. Ctlou 4 > town - 

»»* *> Brighton «*» t 0 „„ 4 " *J"VTh? r “" 0 "’ '“ V ' 

stations are Carlinville, Virden, Girard, Nilwocx/shin™ “fl lmportant 
The air-line between St. Loufe and ChiZTthe ? “ d Brighton - 

of the Great West, and the most pronounced’ commerc/a/ P r' Uent ?** 
promment pontion among the Trans-Mississippi railroads rl ’ T“ a 
tributed partly to the persistent manner in which the ™ “ ay be at ’ 
tered and developed the local business along the line ® “ anage “ ent llas 
to the fact that since its reorganization in 1862 the ^ a " d partl J 
<*”%■ been tho only one in L mil Jdlll rfs, TT”' ~ 

™r, which paid dividends to its slockhoidere" n‘I 

who obtained a charter, in or about 1847, for the Alt™ J c^ ^ dream 
road,” and who were indefatigable in securinl lt ^ nd Sa “ gamo “ Rail- 
posed line, (72 miles in length), for its construfti b '- cr 'P tlons along the pro- 

were laying the corner-stone of one of the most valuableTailr" 6 '^ ^ 
in the country, and that within the comnarativelv I 5 ° ad Properties 
years, the line between Alton and Springfield would be” 6 P 7'° d ° f thirty 
in an extended railroad system under L» „ b merel 7 a small link 

than m.u IZldT- » f 

menced in 1849, and completed in 1852 withti! d lSpnngfield was corn- 
subscriptions to stock, under the management of pr ° ceeds of bona fide local 
After the completion of the road to SDrinwfi M ,in- .° Ca b ° ard op directors, 
tained for extending the line to Blooming ’SrHe^ was ob ' 

the idea of extending the road to Joliet and mat; 7 Dwight conc wed 
point for Chicago and the East In furtbem u 8 _a connection at that 

charter for a company called the “ Chi °f. th,s ,dea he obtained a 

fny.-^having'in'rt a 

to the amount of 83,500,000 in 1856 with the / l " terest > ,ssued bonds 
completed through to Joliet. Sub!e^emlv a the line 

to Joliet was made. The road was sold L 7 ° f / r ° ad fr0m Alton 
Governor Mattison and one or two * au ? tM ®' and 11 was bid off by 
paltry sum of 85,000 The road het “ates in December, 1857, for the 
thi* sale, represented* cost for constlT T J ° liet ’ at ‘ b * time of 
about 846,640 per mile of road The n eqUlpment of •9,535,000, or 

m ,h.^,v„ p iM( ,. "Xh^r r“ ,his r ion *‘ le 

Railroad Company ” and Derhana a j* -k° uis > Alton and Chicago 
made their venture a success- but thfb °. dlDary f cu mstances might have 
whole country were so crSed b ‘ 1 interests of the 

have been accepted as a foregone conclu P&niC °j tha ? fai,Ure seems to 
existence, the property passfd in 1860 US '°^ “? ^ Van ‘ 0US stn,ggles for 
James Robb, former/a banker of New OrfoT ^ h , andS ° f a reCeiver ’ Mr ‘ 

sir **" and ol 

cm of prosperity was inaugurated and the ««,! managem ent an 

successfully managed that in 1862 m ^ of the company were so 

«“fr. i» (LbZJJ.urZ r.'“ k r f ” r ^““.g .ho 

Pany was formed, with the form!/ ^ Ch ' Cag ° &nd A,ton R ^road Com- 
The attention of the mlnageme t 7™ “ preS, ’ dent of the new company 
^canng an independent line'unde/tb/ th6 reorganizat,ou > was directed to 
St- Louis, which were recoil// 7 ,°^ C ° Dtro1 between Chicago and 
furtherance of these views f fo/! 7 ^ ter “ ini ° f the Property. I„ 
and Chicago Railroad. ’ ” per P etuit 7 was fi mt secured of the’ Joliet 

f M i tChel, > a ™ fri -d and sup. 
mad from Alton to East St. lou T7 t0 bui,d an ^dependent 

would, on completion of the road m/ t/r ^7 the Chica f° and Alton 

J^uis charter, obtained in 1850 th/n ? franchises of the Alton and St. 

Mitchell, with their own T he ’ ! ° WD a " COntro,led b 7 Mr. John J. 

wmter of 1864 trains of the Chica^Tr, Was acce P ted > aad during the 

® a8t St. Louis, and terminnf ^ ^ ton ^ a Rroad were running to 

Mitchell for the Chicago and AltTn grou n d s, obtained by Mr. 

J“ y - F rom this date fo r ““a/ Ms , 7 ^ the Wi ®‘“ Ferr 7 Com- 

d «t position in the metropolis of tl ConipaD J r ^““ed an indepen- 

Portation line betwe/n St T / ^“ p P j Va »ey, as the chief trans- 

^ ‘He Chicag! a„d aL C F ° Ur years viz.: in j 

from Bloomington to God fro v j- r ° nd Com P an 7 secured control of the line 1 
g Godfrey, a drstance of 150 miles, built under the char- I 
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data one. and A R p 

1 *»» »nd Ri Ter 8 y s , em of g *to <m article by Mr. Ed. Vernon, in 
i-ouu, and published by L. V. Reacts. 


a work entitled, 


lease of this valuable pro^rty /tm a 1%*° ^“Pany. The 

hundred aud ninety 

nS‘“I that 8UCb 40 ^ “nL Sail in earD,Dg8 - with the unde/ 

Dually than 8240,000. 1 in no case amount to a less sum an- 

Subsequently in 1870-71 

Jacksonville and Chicago Raifroafr 6 ” 13 ^ ^ with tha St Louis 
from Roodhouse to Lo/isiaTa a I«-cb Z 

mdes, under an agreement, whereby h e Chr SS,PP1 ? Ver> a dktan <* of 38 
Pany guaranteed the annual interest of b f “ d Alton ^Iroad Com- 

f ch / raDch - A ‘ the same tiTSZ w 1 fW of 

franchises of the Louisiana and Mi/ Ur ! R? VP p T* / ‘ he charter ^ 

d be ® n mcorporated by the legislature of th F Ra ‘ road Company, which 
railroad from Louisiana to Kansi Citv a „ 7 ^7 ° f Mi *° uri » t0 ‘mild a 
together with a branch from Mexico Z’<//rT d, ’ 8t ? ncc of 216 miles, 
fifty miles in length. It i s believed iW ° y, ,° p P os,te Jeffereon City, 
road in Missouri, the Chicago and Al/ /"-. COn 8 , d crati o" of building th’L 
§80,000 per mile, 815,000 Lrtga// n // r // ,,npany Were to receive 

ordinary stock of the Louisiana and Mr? ’ / ’ prcfer red, and 85,000 

in addition such county aud local aid n/hal , Her Ra,,r °ad Company,and 
enterprise. The fifty miles of road fro r be °" d ° nated '« favor of the 
fw traffi c in the winter of 1871-72 ^“,f‘ ,u “ ,ana to Mexico were opened 
mdes March 6 th, 1872, and h me ^ ‘° 

m July of the same year. At th* / , F lt ° n to Ceda r City, 251 miles 
road Company assumed the control of th/roa/‘fo S"'” 80 - “ d Alt ° D Rai| - 
o b " , d an independent line from Louisiana f *" Mweoun, it was intended 
road had reached Mexico, and wh/ /" , u™*™ Chy ’ hut when ‘he 

between that point and Glasgow^ iJToS ^ been done 

ega%«f co„«y toZZ .id “iT hTJ** “ *» 

the Missouri river at Glasgow and tb P P , ,,, , h fK ‘ en voted beyond 
templated a line between the Mississin/ a / t . hatthecharter °nly con- 
crossing of the river at various 'points he M 'u , riVefS ’ a,,d 

Glasgow were illegal. This decision involved th! ^ 8U . bTent,0M K' ond 

I'M project, and arraegemeot, m .,|, S.l, * hr ""K h 

and Northern Railway Company for traffic fet ‘ R<,U18 ’ Kansas City 

from Mexico to Ka,/as 0^ ^^, arrangement - 8 ’ it- roJl 

sleeping cars on the line between Chicago aii/'bf PaS '' f '" frer a " d 

ton, Roodhouse, Loui.siana and Mexico It i ] V * a 

the advantages for through h J a ^L ,Z 7 u 8a 7 thft 

utilized, to the pecuniary advantage of both '-T* ’ , 8 ' e l>ef,n abundantly 
m the through line; also that the Chicago and Al/ “ mpanies interested 
been one of the most popular for pa/„ger trf t"^ Bn8aS C / y line ha « 
west. The rajiid, aud it mi^ht he trnlv tween the east and 

Kansas, Colorado and South-western Mis/uri” durfo/thl deV * lo ? ment of 
convinced the managers of the Chicago and Ah’ i o , P s,x - vearf, > 
for owning and controlling an independent line *7? 7 the nec «aty 
City, and the views thus entertained^umal I prald/] / eX,C °, l ? Kansas 
by the formation of an independent company/to bu.ldthat iT* ^ 
the Missouri Extension, from Mexico to Ka/as City it bef 'J 0 '''" “ 
that the extension, when built, should be leased in ner ! * , Understo °d 

cago and Alton Railroad Company and thus h p rpetuit >’ b y the Chi- 
that extended railroad system/ The through li /// 6 a " lntcgral part ,jf 
City, via Mexico and Glasgow, will not excefd Z IT ^ Kan - 
.listauce will he eta. four rfe, .hoZZZ, r fT ’ ,h * 

Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad. Galesburg and the 

(1) CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ROAD. 

Main Line—Chicago to Joliet, perjietual lease. . it on 

Joliet to But St Louie, „„ ned ,‘ 

Western Dimio/t Dwight to IVa,l,iugto„, owned . . 69 ' w 

. Branch to Laeon, owned, ... lOOO 

Chicago and Illinois River, leased,.* 

Coal Branch, owned,. ’ q’qj, 

Jacksonville Division —Bloomington to Godfrey, leased, .’ 150 60 

Roodhouse to Louisiana, including bridge, owned, . . . 3g JO 

Loumatm and Missouri Jtai/road-perpetml lease, . . ' 

Louisiana to Mexico,. * • 50 80 

Mexico to Cedar City,. 50 00 

Missouri Extension —perpetual lease, . 

Mexico and Glasgow, Marshall to Kansas City, . 162.50 
Total length of road owned and leased,.^4034 < 
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HISTORY OF MAC 0 CPIS COCSTY . ILL IS CIS. 


STATISTICS OF POPULATION, WEALTH, &c., OF COUNTIES IN ILLINOIS 
TRAVERSED BY THE CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD. 


COUNTIES. 


| Popula- Assessed value True value of Acres ot 
I of Real and Heal aod Land 

tlon. <p er80 nal JS*t Personal Eat. Improved. 


Value of 
Farms. 


Estimated 
valueuf Far III 
Products. 


Value of 
Live Stock. 


Cook,.,,. 

.. 349 966 

$85,684,584 $5 

75,000,000 

348,824 

$22,873 349 

$4,033,256 

$2,612,441 

Will. 

.. 43,913 

6,906,882 

28,516,120 

419,442 

20,654,783 

3 965,271 

3,091,825 

Grundy. 

... 14,93$ 

3,257,451 

10,628,165 

193,999 

7,739.878 

1,043,965 

1,113,149 

Livingston ... 

... 31,471 

6,762,063 

19,178,415 

377,505 

14,246,593 

1,981,993 

2,171,727 

McLean. 

..., 53,988 

11,249,494 

44,926,108 

494,978 

24,863,681 

4,860,898 

4,129,814 

Logan . 

... 23,053 

4,797,206 

19,133,108 

321,709 

16,163,686 

3,623,501 

2,435,541 

Sangamon... 

...' 46,352 

12,995.035 

51,133,532 

421,748 

25,388,118 

4,557,741 

3,777 044 

Macoupin.... 

..., 32,726 

6,863,91)6 

27,511 624 

291,059 

13,128.576 

2,459,465 

1,831,772 

Madison. 

... 44,131 j 

10,692,365 

40,745,328 

257,032 

18,194,701 

3,727,065 

1,831.064 

Tazewell...... 

.... 27,903| 

5,919.124 

23,165 56U 

229,126 

11,854,646 

2,320.048 

1,768,989 

Menard. 

....! 1 l,73a| 

2,348,070 

9,376.840 

134,173 

7,944,895 

2,237,505 

1,617,389 

Mason...... . 

....I 16,184 

3,622,207 

13,759,592 

209.453 

10,109,200 

2,304,803 

1,293,818 

Morgan. 

.... 28,463 

7,552,936 

29,885,996 

293,450 

18.818,839 

4,482,802 

3 875,150 

Pike. 

.... 30,768 

5,417,025 

21,097,652 

233,785 

14,508,922 

3,118,376 

2,073.538 

Greene... 

.... 20,277 

3,931.129 

15 724.516 

175.408 

11.007,844 

2,507,350 

1 247,532 

Jersey. 

.... ( 15,054 

2,972,915 

11,891,272 

94,147 

6,065,415 

1,445,440 

827,323 


Total . 790,V22 $150,972,392 $941,703,828 4,495,833 $243,563,126 $48,669,449 $35,798,056 


l 


DEDUCTIONS FROM THE ABOVE. 

Number of counties in the state of Illinois traversed by Chicago & Alton 
Railroad sixteen, 15.68 per cent, of the whole number of counties in the 


not be affected by the contingencies which severally affect other roads. Its 
success as one of the great highways of the west is an assured reality. It 
might be appropriately noted here that while much of this roads past suc¬ 
cess may be attributed to its admirable geographical location, embracing a 
very rich section of the country for local traffic, and with termini on Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, equally as much is due to 
the stability of the management during the past decade ami a half, and to 
the fact that the property has never yet become the foot-ball of speculators. 
Nothing, perhaps, has a greater tendency to demoralize the working force on 
any railroad, and, it might be said, impair its usefulness to the public, than 
the spasmodic changes in the control and management, which have charac¬ 
terized the history of most western railroads, and from these vicissitudes the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad has been happily exempt. The executive man¬ 
agement and the entire directors have been practically the same for the past 
15 years, and where to recognized skill in operating there has l>een added the 
financiering and engineering ability of the president, and the solid unani¬ 
mous support of wealthy stockholders, and directors distinguished for busi¬ 
ness ability, it is not surprising that the Chicago and Alton Railroad has 
maintained a firm position as an investment in the moneyed centers of the 
world, and it has acquired a well-merited popularity with the traveling and 
shipping public. 


, state. 

Population of said counties 31.15 per cent, of the total population of the 
j state in 1870. Assessed value of real and personal estate in said sixteen 

5 counties 37.48 per cent, of the total assessed value of real and personal estate 

in the state. 

1 True value of real and personal estate in said sixteen counties, 44.42 per 

cent, of the total true value of real and personal estate in the state. 

Number of acres of improved land in said sixteen counties, 23.25 per cent. 
I of the whole improved property in the state. 

I Value of farms in said sixteeen counties, 26.46 per cent, of the total value 

J of improved farms in the state. 

Estimated value of farm productions in said sixteen counties, 23.09 per 
cent, of the total estimated value of farm productions in the state. 

Value of live stock in said sixteen counties, 24 per cent, of the total value 
of live stock in the state. 

| STATISTICS OF POPULATION. WEALTH OF COUNTIES IN MISSOURI, 

: ! TRAVERSED BY THE CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD. 


I 

Popula- 

Assess’d Val. True Val. of 

Acres of 

Value 

Value of 

Value 

| COUNTIES. 

1 

tion. 

Real k Per- 

Real and Per-, 

Land 

of 

Farm 

of 


sonal Mtate. i 

»onal Estate. 

Improved. 

Farms. 

Productions. 

Live Stock. 

1 i -■- 

! Pike. 

.. 23,076 

$ 7,331,100: 

$15,550,000 

174,840 i 

& 8 256,252 

$ 2,052 574 i 

1 1,6*1,721 

Audrain. 

12,307 

5,102.127 

8,503,407 

: 191,087 

5,131,435 

1,467,751 

1,495.611 

! Callaway. 

.. 19.202 

3,237,734 

7,000,000 

174,990 

5,863,926 

1,649,405 

1.643.821 

Boone . 

.. 20,765 

6,363,103 

15,000,000 

222.29*1 

5,883,432 

1,212,831 

1,345,424 

Howard. 

.. 17.233 

5,429.003 

9.000,000 

128,342 

5,006,825 

1,400,936 

932.766 

Saline.... 

.. 21.672 

9,210,870 

13,000,000 

200,799 

9,354 974 

2,695,617; 

1,651,691 

Lafayette. 

.. 22,623 

8,357,956 

20,000,000 

166,608 

8,623,785 

1,806,904 

1,446,638 

I Jackson. 

.. 55,041 

16,103,332 

38,000,000 

195,134 

10,349,680 

1,615,990 

1,366,802 

Total-. 

191,919 

I 

$61,135,225 

126,053,407 

1,454,096158,470,309 

$13,902,008111,514,744 


DEDUCTIONS FROM THE ABOVE. 

Number of counties in the state of Missouri traversed by Chicago <fc Al¬ 
ton Railroad, eight, 7 per cent, of the whole number of counties in the 
state. 

Population of said counties, 11.15 per cent, of the total population of the 
state in 1870. 

Assessed value of real and personal estate in said eight counties, 11 per 
cent, of the total assessed value of real and personal estate in the state. 

True value of real and personal estate in said eight counties, 9.81 per 
cent, of the total true value of real and personal estate in the state. 

Number of acres of improved land in said eight counties, 15.92 per cent 
of the whole improved property in the state. 

Value of farms in said eight counties, 14 88 per cent, of the total value of 
improved farms in the state. 

Estimated value of farm productions in said eight counties, 13.50 per cent, 
of the total estimated value of farm productions in the state. 

Value of Jive stock in said eight counties, 13.66 per cent, of the total 
value of live stock in the state. 

In brief the Chicago and Alton Railroad Company has, by a judicious 
system of permanent improvement, and by the introduction of all the modern 
appliances which tend to the preservation of life and property, placed itself 
such a cond,tlon ’ materially and physically, that its financial future can¬ 


ROCK ISLAND DIVISION OF THE CHICAGO, BURLINGTON QUINCY R. R. 

This road enters the county on section 31 in Chesterfield township, and 
leaves the county at section 31* Brighton township. There are three stations 
in Macoupin: Medora, Piasa and Brighton. The number of miles in this 
county of the main track is 13 t Ct; side tracks, miles. The road was 
built in the fall of ’69, and winter and spring of 1870. Trains commenced 
running between Beardstown and East St. Louis about the middle of May, 
1870. Road bed and ballast is mostly common soil. There is some of the 
bed graveled, anil about 2,600 oak ties per mile. Iron, 50, with fish plate 
joints. 

N. W. A* S. K. R. R. 

Its western terminus is at Jacksonville, and eastern at Virden. It enters 
Virden township on section 6, and traverses the township iu a south-easterly 
direction to its junction with the C. & A. R. R. 

INDIANAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD. 

Its general offices are located at Indianapolis, which point is its eastern 
terminus. And St. Louis being its western termini, the length of track from 
either termini is 261 miles. The road-bed is of substantial build, and well 
ballasted, tied and ironed. It enters the state of Illinois in Edgar county, 
and the principal towns which it passes through in this state are Paris, 
Charleston, Mattoon, Shelbyville, Pana, Hillsboro, Litchfield, Bunker Hill, 
Alton and East St. Louis. The line of the road is laid through a very fer¬ 
tile district of the state, and it receives a fair proportion of the eastern traf¬ 
fic. It strikes Macoupin county first on the northern line of section 1, Ca- 
hokia township, and traverses the county in a south-westerly direction, and 
leaving it on section 33, Bunker Hill township. The most important station 
in this county is Bunker Hill. Other stations are Dorchester, Gillespie and 
Clyde. 

WABASH RAILWAY. 

The St. Louis branch of this road passes through the south-eastern corner 
of the county, and furnishes transportation facilities for the flourishing towns 
of Mfc. Olive and Staunton, and the district of country tributary thereto. 
It has been the means of opening up several coal mines which are quite 
extensive. These, with the milling interests, have largely promoted the 
growth and wealth of the two towns, and furnishes excellent markets for 
their products. Staunton is situated 35 miles from St. Louis, and Mt. Olive 
about 42, and the former 396 from Toledo, and the latter 389 miles from 
Toledo. It enters the county on section 36, Cahokia township, and leaves it 
on section 32, Staunton township. The Wabash is one of the best roads m 
the west. 


CHAPTER VI. 

GEOLOGY . 

OR the following article, we are indebted to the state geological 
report of A. H. Worthen, its editor. We have selected such 
portions as we deem of most interest to our readers. 

Drift Deposits .—The Quatenary beds of this county consist 
mainly of drift clays, with some interstratified beds of sand and gravel, and 
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some local deposits of loess along the bluffs of the Macoupin. They range 
in thickness from forty to two hundred feet or more, their greatest develop¬ 
ment being restricted to the aucient valleys, excavated anterior to, or during 
the drift epoch, and subsequently filled with drift accumulations. 

Three miles south of Carlinville, a shaft was sunk by T. L. Loomis, Esq., 
to the depth of one hundred and sixty feet, without reaching bed rock, all 
but a few feet at the top being through a blue hard-pan. At this point a 
stream of water broke through, probably from an underlying bed of quick¬ 
sand, and filled the shaft in a few hours to the depth of about eighty feet, 
and the work was consequently abandoned. 

At a coal shaft, one mile south-east of Bunker Hill, the superficial deposits 
were only twenty-eight feet thick, while at a shaft east of Staunton, they 
were one hundred and ten feet; at the Virden shaft twenty, and at Girard 
about seventy feet. These figures illustrate the variable thickness of the 
drift deposits in the county, and indicate the irregularity of the original sur- f 
face of the bed rock, which seems to have been intersected by valleys of , 
erosion quite as deep, if not as numerous as those which characterize the sur- i 
face at the present time. j 

Stratified BocL —All the stratified rocks of this county belong to the coal | 
measures, and include all the strata from the horizon of coal No. 4, which I 
outcrops on Hodge’s creek, just on the Greene county line, to coal No. 10, in- , 
elusive, embracing an aggregate thickness of about three hundred and fifty ) 
feet. The following section of the coal shaft at Virden, will give a general 
idea of the relative thickness and position of the strata, and includes nearly j 
all the different beds that outcrop in the county. I 


VIRDEN SHAFT. 


Drift Clay. 

No. 1 Sandstone. 

“ 2 Bituminous shale. 

“ 3 Coal. 

“ 4 Fire-clay. 

“ 5 Bituminous shale. 

“ 6 Coal No. 10. . 

4 ‘ 7 Fire-clay or clay shale. 

8 Hard gray limestone. . 

“ 9 Bituminous shale. 

“ 10 Argillaceous shale. 

“ 11 Compact limestone (Carlinville bed) . . 

“ 12 Bituminous shale, Coal No. 9. 

13 Clay shale. 

“ 14 Limestone. 

“ 15 Sandy shale and sandstone. 

“ 16 Soft limestone or calcareous shale .... 

4< 17 Bituminous shale. 

“ 18 Coal No. 8 . 

“ 19 Sandstone and sand shale. 

“ 20 Shales with ironstone. 

‘‘ 21 Hard calcareous (?) sandstone. 

“ 22 Blue clay shale. 

‘‘ 23 Variegated shales (Horizon ot* Coal No. 7) 

* 24 Sandy shales. 

“ 2*5 Soft bituminous shale. 

4< 26 Limestone. . 

“ 27 Bituminous shale. 

“ 28 Coal No. 6 1 . 

“ 29 Fire-clay I. 

“ 30 Sandstone j. 

“ 31 Coal No. 6 j. 

“ 32 Fire-clay. 

“ 33 Sandstone and shale .. 

“ 34 Limestone. 

“ 3*5 Bituminous shale. 

*' 36 Coal No. 5 . 


Feet. In. j 
20 0 | 

5 0 I 

0 5 | 

0 2 I 

5 0 | 

4 6 i 

0 6 j 

6 0 

7 9 j 

1 4 j 

5 6 I 

7 0 l 

1 3 | 

6 0 

0 9 1 

63 0 

1 4 

3 10 

0 10 j 

72 0 

3 0 

8 0 

4 0 

22 6 

26 0 

1 6 

3 0 

2 6 

2 9 

2 0 

4 0 

1 6 

2 0 

10 0 

7 0 

0 6 

7 8 


Total depth to the bottom of the coal 


320 1 


A shaft was also sunk at Girard down to this main coal, but as no record 
was kept of the thickness and character of the beds passed through, we are 
unable to designate the changes which mark the various strata between these 
points. 

In the central portions of the county its thickness ranges from six to eight 
foot, but on Apple creek, in the north-west corner of the county, a coal out¬ 
crops that seems to be the equivalent of this, but is much thinner, ranging 
only from two to three feet, and at the shaft one mile and a half north of 
Bunker Hill, its average thickness is about four feet. 


At the Virden shaft the main coal (No. 36 of this section) averages ubout 
seven feet and a half in thickness, sometimes running up to eight feet, and 
seldom falling below seven. It is a moderately soft, and free-burning coal. 
The coal has a tendency to break into cubic blocks like the Belleville coal, 
though the partings which separate the coal into several distinct layers are 
not as decided here, as at the mines in bt Clair and Randolph counties. 
Salt water in small quantities percolates through some of the sandstones 
above the coal, especially Nos. 19 and 33. Immediately on the coal is an 
argillaceous shale. Fossils are comparatively rare, even where it becomes 
hard and slaty, but we obtained a few of the common species here, among 
which were Piscina nifida , Product us mnricatus, Hemejironites crassa, Chone- 
tes mesoloba , some fragments of a Nautilus, and teeth of Petrodus occidentalw . 
These fossils were generally poorly preserved, and the shells mostly replaced 
with yellowish pyrite. 

The shaft at Carlinville is two hundred and sixty-six feet to the top of the 
coal passing through the following beds : 


Feet. In. 

Driftclays.. . . 75 0 

No. 1 Clay .“hale. 28 6 

“ 2 Soft coal (No. 8 ).... 0 6 

“ 3 Dark and light fire-clays. 5 0 

4 Sandstone and shale. 70 0 

“ 5 Clay shale. 15 0 

‘‘ 6 Dark shale. 6 0 

“ 7 Soft smithy coal (No 7). 5 0 

11 8 Fire-clay. 6 0 

** 9 Sandstone. 8 6 

“ 10 Clay shale. 2 0 

“ 11 Limestone. 3 0 

“ 12 Clay shale. 1 0 

“ 13 Limestone . 1 6 

“ 14 Coal x . 1 6 

“ 15 Shale l No. 6 . 6 6 

“ 16 Coal J . 0 6 

17 Fire clay. 2 6 

“ 18 Hard rock (probably limestone or calc, sandstone). 12 0 

14 19 Shale. 5 0 

20 Limestone. 5 0 

21 Black shale. 0to4 0 

“ 22 Coal (No. 5) .. 6 0 


2 66 2 

The coal here is similar in quantity to that obtained from the shafts at 
Virden and Girard, and the mine is entirely free from water, and its gang¬ 
ways as dry as though they possessed a water-proof covering. 

The shaft in the creek valley south of town was commenced at a much 
lower level, and coal was reached at a depth of about 210 feet. The coal in 
this shaft ranges from six to eight feet in thickness, and has a good roof, 
composed of five feet of bituminous shale, and five feet of limestone. 

The sandstone is partially exposed on the lower courses of Macoupin and 
Hodge’s creeks, and also on some branches of Apple creek, in the north¬ 
western portion of the county. 

The limestone No. 11 of the Virden shaft section is a very hard gray 
limestone, and outcrops at several points in the vicinity of Carlinville, and 
is therefore locally called the Carlinville limestone. It ranges in thickness 
from six to twelve feet or more, is a compact, brownish-gray rock, weather¬ 
ing to a rusty-brown color on exposure, the lower portion of the bed being 
usually in regular layers, while the upper portion becomes concretionarv or 
pebbly, in structure. This limestone forms the bed-rock over a considerable 
portion of the county, especially in the region of Carlinville, anti extending 
south-eastwardly to Bunker Hill and Staunton. On the head waters of 
Cahokia creek, this limestone is partially exposed, and is here overlaid by 
about fifteen feet of greenish shale, with a band of impure earthv iron ore 
intercalated in it about two feet above the limestone. 

At a coal shaft one mile west of Staunton this limestone is six feet thick 
and lies in regular beds, and is quarried for foundation walls and other 
purposes. The coal at this point lies 210 feet below this limestone, and the 
seam averages about six feet in thickness. 

At the coal shaft on the railroad a half mile east of town, there was no re¬ 
cord kept of the character and thickness of the strata passed through, but we 
give a table furnished from recollection by the man in charge of the work 
in sinking the shaft, which is approximately correct. Beginning at the 
level of the limestone we have as follows: 
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Feet. In. 


No. 1 Limestone. 5 0 

“ 2 Clay shale .... 35 0 

“ 3 Fire clay (?). 5 0 

“ 4 Coal (No. 8 j. 0 3 

“ 5 Shale and sandstone, partly arenaceous and including the horizon of 

coal No. 7. 110 0 

“ 6 Red shale. 0 4 

“ 7 Limestone. 5 0 

44 8 Blue shale. 3 6 

44 9 Coal (No. 6 ). 2 0 

44 10 Clay shale. 9 0 

•* 11 Limestone. 17 0 

44 12 Bituminous shale. 2 0 

“ 13 Coal (No. 5). 6 0 


t 


The shaft one and a half miles south-east of Bunker Hill is two hundred 
and fifty-three feet in depth, and, although no record was kept of the beds 
passed through, the following, given by one of the proprietors, from recollec¬ 


tion, is approximately correct: 

Feet. In. 

No. 1 Drift clay. 28 0 

“ 2 Blue clay shale. 12 0 

44 3 Hard gray limestone (Carlinville bed). 8 4 

“ 4 Blue shale. 30 0 

* 4 5 Limestone (?). 2 0 

4< 6 Clay shale. 1 4 

“ 7 Coal (No. 8). 0 3 

“ 8 Fireclay. 2 0 

44 9 Clay shale, with nodules of limestone. 8 0 

“ 10 Red shale. 2 6 

44 11 Sandstone and shale. 55 0 

“ 12 Black shale (Coal No. 7). 3 0 

44 13 Sandstone (water-bearing). 30 0 

44 14 Shale with limestone. 15 0 

44 15 Clay shale.•. 3 0 

44 16 Coal.'I. 1 8 

44 17 Nodular limestone and shale > (No. 6.). 10 0 

44 18 Coal.J. 1 6 

44 19 Limestone. 8 0 

“ 20 Shale. 7 0 

44 21 Limestone. 7 0 

44 22 Black shale. 2 0 

41 23 Coal (No. 5). 6 0 


253 7 


The coal at this mine varies in thickness from five to seven feet, and is 
divided below the middle by a shale parting. The coal above the parting is 
of a better quality than below it, and having a tendency to the black char- j 
acter. 

In the vicinity of Plainview, the Carlinville limestone is found outcropping 
on one of the small tributaries of the Macoupin, and following down the 
railroad grade as it descends into the creek valley, the following beds may 
be seen: I 


No. 1 . Compact brownish-gray lime-stone. 6 feet. 

“ 2. Calcareous shale with chonetes, etc. \ 

“ 3. Dark blue clay shale, with ferns. 3 «« 

44 4. Sandy shale and shaly micaceous sandstones, extending below the 

creek level...50 to 60 44 


Silver ore was reported to have been discovered in this sandstone, in a 
quarry on the south-west quarter of section 20, town 10, range 8 west, a few 
years since, and an attempt was made to organize a joint stock company for 
its development. The silver scales of mica which the rock contained were 
mistaken by some ignorant persons for silver, and hence the reported dis¬ 
covery of a rich mine of metallic ore at this locality. The only material of 
economic value this rock contains is building stone of a fair quality, which 
may be obtained here in abundance. 

The chocolate-colored limestone (No. 6) is a coarsely granular rock made 
up in good part of the joints and plates of crinmdea, but it also contains 
Pinna per-acuta, Producing, Praitenianus, P. Nebragcengig, and the teeth of 
several species of fossil-fishes, among which we recognize Petalodus destructor 
and Cladodus mortifer. 

This chocolate-colored limestone seems to be identical with that of Sugar 

creek m Sangamon county, where the rock for the old State House was 
obtained. 


On Apple creek, in the north-west 



corner of the county, the following beds 


are exposed between Carlin’s cannel coal seam, on the north-east quarter of 
sectiou 3, township 12 north, range 9 west, and the west line of the county, 
following along the bluffs of the main creek and its tributaries: 


Feet. In. 

No. 1 Bituminous shale. 1 g 

44 2 Cannel coal (local?). \ g 

4 ‘ 3 Shale.10 to 12 

44 4 Compact steel-gray limestone. 2 

44 5 Sandstone and shale. 32 

41 6 Bituminous shale. X 6 

44 7 Coal (No. 7 ?). 0 10 

14 8 Clay shale. 6 

44 9 Nodular gray limestone. 4 

44 10 Greenish-colored shale. 12 

44 11 Brown coarse-grained limestone.1 to 8 

44 12 Sandstone and sandy shale. 24 

“ 13 Brown argillaceous limestone. 3 

44 14 Shale, mostly argillaceous.1 to 3 

44 15 Coal (No. 6?).2 to 3 

4| 16 Clay shale and nodular limestone.8 to 10 


On a branch of Apple creek, two miles north of Scottsville, the beds of the 
foregoing section, from 7 to 16 inclusive, are well exposed, and the lower 
coal seam has been opened at several points by tunnels driven into the hill¬ 
sides. It ranges in thickness from two to four feet, and is divided near the 
middle by a parting of shale from one to two inches. The coal is overlaid 
by two or three feet of clay shale and a bed of argillaceous limestone, which 
sometimes passes into calcareous shales three or four feet in thickness. The 
limestone weathers to a rusty-browm color on exposure, though its color is a 
light-gray on a freshly broken surface. Where this rock is shaly, it afforded 
some good fossils, among which the Camarophoria Osagensis and Productus 
longUpinm were the most common. 

The cannel coal, No. 2 of the foregoing section, was opened at an early 
day on land owned by Matthew Newkirk, on section 11, township 12 north, 
range 9 west, and was worked for several years by Mr. John Carlin, to sup¬ 
ply the local demand of the neighborhood. The seam varies in thickness 
from eighteen inches to two feet, the upper being the true cannel coal, and 
the lower a common bituminous coal. It has proved to be quite local in the 
development, and has not as yet been met with at any other locality in the 
county of sufficient thickness to be of any economical value. The sand-stone 
below the coarse-grained limestone at the locality two miles north of Scotts¬ 
ville is quite massive, and affords a very good building-stone. This is also 
true of the sand-stone below the Newkirk coal, No. 5 of the foregoing section, 
and the upper twenty feet of the bed is a micaceous sand-stone impregnated 
with the oxyde of iron, which hardens on exposure, and affords a reliable 
building stone. 

ECONOMICAL GEOLOGY. 


Coal —As may be presumed from the perusal of the preceding statements 
coal is by far the most valuable mineral product of this county. Its entire 
area is underlaid by coal, and the supply from coal seam No. 5 alone is prac¬ 
tically inexhaustible; and its resources from this seam, reckoning its average 
thickness at six feet, which is believed to be a fair estimate, is not less than 
5,184,000,000 tons, and will admit of an annual consumption of one million 
of tons per annum for 5,184 years, before the coal from this seam alone would 
be exhausted. The underlying beds which have never yet been penetrated 
in this county may be safely set down as capable of affording an amount 
equally as great as that of No. 5, and hence the entire coal resources of this 






----- UJVI v bUMU tvu UUAAUUO Vi VVMW* 

Coal No. 5 may be found anywhere in the county that it may be desirable 
to inaugurate a coal mining enterprise, as it outcrops at the surface on the 
principal streams that intersect the western border of the county, and in the 
central and eastern portions it may be reached in shafts varying from three 
to four hundred feet in depth. 

Coal No. 4 usually lies from thirty to forty feet below No. 6, and the three 
lower seams, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, will all be found, if developed at all, within 
!' nC u ^ ^ ee *' below No. 4, so that a boring or shaft carried two 

U “ * e , ^ e tke ma ^ n COft l bi this county, would penetrate all the 
coals to be found here, and determine positively the amount of coal accessi- 
b!e at any given point where the experiment may be made. 

comnL *°'f aff °^f 8 c ° f g °° d avera S e quality, tolerably hard, bright, 

inclines to^realr* f r< !. m P yr * te > has a rather uneven fracture, but 

parti of S ° CUblC , T 8 ’ the lay6rS rather thick separated bv 
partings of carbonaceous clod or mineral charcoal, and contains vertical 
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seams of white carbonate of lime. An analysis of this coal from the Hodge’s 
creek mines, made by the late Mr. Henry Pratten, former chemist of the 
geological survey, and published in Dr. Norwod’s “ Abstract of a Report on 
Illinois Coals,” gave the following result: 

Specific Gravity. 1 2797 

Loss in coking. 43 48 

Total weight of coke. 56 52 


ANALYSIS. 


100 00 


Moisture. 6 50 

Volatile matter. 36 98 

Carbon in coke.*. 48 72 

Ashes (white). 7 80 

100 00 

Carbon in coal. .53.8 

In quality this coal will compare favorably with the average of our west¬ 
ern bituminous coals. It is a good steancn-producing coal, hard enough to 
bear transportation, and when carefully selected this seam will afford a good 
smith’s coal. 

Building Stone.—The coal measure strata seldom afford a good building 
stone, except for foundation walls, culverts and the more ordinary uses to 
which a coarse and homely material may be used. The Carlinville lime¬ 
stone is the most valuable rock of its kind to be found in this county, and 
it has been freely used for the ordinary uses above named. In the vicinity 
of Carlinville, the beds range from five to six feet in thickness, and occur 
in quite regular layers from four inches to a foot or more in thickness. 
When burned, it slacks freely, and makes a tolerably good but dark-colored 
quick-lime. It appears to stand exposure well, and has proved to be a 
durable stone where used for foundation walls, bridge abutments, etc., and 
is the most valuable limestone in the county for economical purposes. 

The coarse brownish-gray limestone above the Carlinville bed, which is 
found in the bluffs of the Macoupin, east of Carlinville, is also a durable 
stone, and has been used for abutments and foundation walls in the vicinity 
of its outcrop, but as the bed is only from two to three feet in thickness the 
supply from this source is necessarily limited. 

Among the sandston&s of this county there are at least three distinct beds, 
that will furnish building-stone of fair quality if carefully selected. Two of 
these beds outcrop on Apple creek and its tributaries, in the north-western 
corner of the county. These beds are twenty-four and thirty feet thick 
respectively, and are in part composed of a massive brown sand-stone that 
stands exposure well, has an even texture, and can be easily quarried in 
blocks suitable for ordinary building purposes. There is also a softer 
micaceous sand-stone outcropping on the Macoupin, below the bridge, on the 
Chicago, Alton and St. Louis Railroad, which affords a tolerably good build¬ 
ing stone if carefully selected. These sand-stones may probably be found 
outcropping at other points in the western portion of the county, and, as a 
general rule, wherever a sand-stone is found to present a solid cliff or rock at 
its outcrop, it may be safely used for all ordinary building purposes. 

Iron Ore. —A band of very pure carbonate of iron was observed at two 
or three points on the Macoupin east of Carlinville, intercalated in the shales 
overlying the Carlinville limestone, but nowhere in sufficient abundance to 
be of any economic importance at the present time. 

Sand and Clay for Brick Making. —These materials are abundant in all 
parts of the county, and may usually be obtained from the beds immediately 
beneath the soil on the uplands, and where there seems to be a deficiency of 
sand in the subsoil clays it may be easily supplied from the beds of the 
streams, or from the sand-beds interstratified with the drift-clays. 


Statistics of Coal Mines and Measures from Report of 
Inspector Craig. 

Feer’s Shaft, Carlinville. —Thickness of coal six feet, average depth below 
the surface 260 feet, wrought by shaft, number of men employed in 
mine 30, circumference of shaft twelve by six feet, aggregate yearly produc¬ 
tion 370,028 bushels, amount of capital employed $24,000. Owners Weer 
Bros., leased by T. L. Loomis. 

Barter8 Shaft , Carlinville .—Thickness of coal six feet, average depth 
below the surface 210 feet, wrought by shaft (horse-power), number of men 
employed eight, aggregate yearly production about 32,000 bushels, amount 
of capital employed about $8,000. Owner H. Bartel, Sr. 

I nion Coal Shaft , Carlinville. —Thickness of coal six feet, average depth 
286 feet, wrought by shaft, number of men employed 20. Circumference of 


shaft twelve by six feet, aggregate yearly production 180,000, capital 
employed $8,000. Owners, a Company. 

JSlhvood Shaft. —Thickness of coal six feet, average depth below the sur¬ 
face 330 feet, wrought by shaft, number of men employed 10. Circumfer¬ 
ence of shaft ten by six feet, aggregate yearly production 100,000 bushels, 
amount of capital employed $10,000. Hy. Cooper owner. 

Girard Shaft. —Thickness of coal six feet, average depth 350 feet, wrought 
by shaft, number of men employed 14, aggregate yearly production 220,000 
bushels, amount of capital employed $10,000. B. Bogus owner. Circum¬ 
ference twelve by six feet. 

Staunton Shaft. —Thickness of coal seven feet, average depth 325 feet, 
wrought by shaft, with escapement, number of men employed 100, aggregate 
yearly production 1,000,000 bushels, capital employed $25,000. Owner 
Henry Voge. Circumference of shaft fourteen by six feet. 

Virden Shaft. —Thickuess of coal seven feet six inches, average depth 
320 feet, wrought by shaft, with escapement, number of men employed 47, 
aggregate yearly production 750,000 bushels, capital employed $50,000. 
Owner John Utt. Circumference of shaft fourteen by six feet. 

Bielhy Slope , Chesterfield. —Twelve feet to coal, thickness six feet, two feet 
left for top, bushels of coal 6,000, one man, capital $100. Owned by T. 
Bielby. 

i Thos. Carr , Chesterfield Slope. —Twelve feet to coal, thickness five feet, 
two feet left for top, bushels of coal 500, two men, capital $300. Owned by 
Thos. Carr. 

Davis , Gin Pit , Chesterfield. —Thickness of coal five feet, two feet left for 
top, depth below surface thirty feet, shaft, four men employed, aggregate 
number of bushels 10,000, capital employed $500. Owned by W. K. Davis. 

Wm, Carlin, Scottville, Cannel Coal .—Thickness of coal three feet, drift, 
two men employed, production 3,000 bushels, capital employed $200. Owner 
Wm. Carlin. 

Staunton , Gin Pit. —Thickness of coal six feet, average depth 220 feet, 
(horse-power), number of men employed three, aggregate yearly production 
13,000, capital employed $2,000. Owner’s name-. 

Mount Olive Shaft ( Staunton Tp.) —Thickness of coal eight feet, average 
depth 400 feet, wrought by shaft, with escapement, number of men employed 
100, aggregate yearly production 1,000,000 bushels, capital employed 
$35,000. Owned by Comp’v, Superintendent H. J. Reiser. 

Bunker Hill Shaft. —Thickness of coal five feet, average depth 250 feet, 

| wrought by shaft, number of men employed nine, aggregate yearly produc¬ 
tion 125,000 bushels, capital employed $10,000; leased by Wm. Riel & Co. 

Bunker Hill , Gin Pit. —Thickness of coal five feet, average depth 149 feet, 
(wrought by horse-power), number of men employed ten, aggregate yearly 
production 40,000 bushels, capital employed $2,000. Owned by A. Duffey. 

I - 

$: 

| CHAPTER VII 

| FAUNA OF THE COUNTY. 

N presenting a list of the animals of the county that existed here 
prior to and after the advent of the white man, while the list 
may not be complete, it will, however, be of interest to the 
student and scientist. Of the ruminating animals that were 
j indigenous to this territory we had the American Elk, (Cervus Canadensis) 
j and still have the deer of two kinds, the more common, the well-known 
American deer, (Cervus Virginianus) and the White-tailed Deer, (Cervus 
Leucurus.) The latter still affords amusement and sport for the hunter in 
the more timbered portions of the county; and at a period not very remote, 
the American Buffalo (Bos Americanus) must have found pastures near the 
alluvial and shaded banks of the Macoupin and plains and prairies of this 
portion of the state. The heads, horns and bones of the slain animals 
were still numerous in 1830. The Black Bear (Ursus Americanus) were 
quite numerous even in the memory of the “ older settlers.” Bears have 
been seen in the county within the last thirty-five years. The Gray Wolf 
(Canis Oecidentalis) and Prairie Wolf, (Canis latrans) are not unfrequently 
found, as is also the Gray Fox, (Vulpes Virginianus,) which still exists by 
its superior cunniug. The panther (Felis concolor) was occasionally met with 
in the earlier times, and still later and more common, the Wild Cat, (Lynx 
rufus.) The Weasel, one or more species; the Mink (Putorius Vison); 
I American Otter, which were quite numerous on Otter creek, in the Northern 
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part of the county, (Lutra Canadensis); the Skunk, (Mephitis Mcphitica); 
the Badger, (Taxidea Americana; the Raccoon, (Procyon Lotor); The 
Opossum, (Didelphys Virgiuiana). The two latter species of animals are 
met with in every portion of the United States and the greater part of North 
America. The coon-skin among the earlier settlers was regarded as a legal 
tender. The Bear and Otter are probably now extinct in the county, and 
were valuable for their furs. Of the Squirrel family we have the Fox, Gray,' 
Flying, Ground and Prairie Squirrel, (Seirus Ludovicanus, Carolinensis, Vo- 
lucella, Striatus and Spermaphilus.) The Woodchuck, (Arctomys Monax) i 
and the Beaver, was common prior to the settlement, (Castor Canadensis); 
the common Musk Rat, (Fiber Zibethicus.) The Bats, Shrews and Moles 
are common. Of the Muridie we have the introduced species of Rats and 
Mice, as also the native Meadow Mouse, and the Long-tailed Jumping Mouse, 
(Meriones Labradorus) frequently met with in the clearings. Of the Hares, 
the (Lupus Sylvaticus) the so-called Rabbit, is very plentiful. Several species 
of the native animals have perished, being unable to endure the presence of 
civilivation, or finding the food congenial to their tastes appropriated by 
stronger races. Many of the pleasures, dangers and excitements of the chase 
are only known and enjoyed by most of us at the present day through the 
talk and traditions of the past. The Buffalo and the Elk have passed the 
borders of the Mississippi to the westward, never more to return. 

Of the Fish , the most common are the Cat, Bass and the Sun-fish. The 
Perch, Pike and Buffalo are also occasionally met with. The common Carp 
Chub are numerous; the Bass is a game fish,and affords fine sport. 

Of Birds, may be mentioned the following :* 

Among the Game Birds most sought after are the Meleagris Gallopavo, 
(Wild Turkey) and Cupidonia Cupido, (Prairie Hen) which afford excellent 
sport for the hunter, and are quite plentiful. The Gray Eagle is also occa¬ 
sionally met with. Pinnated Grouse, (Bonasa Umbellus); Ruffled Grouse 
and Ortyx Virginianus Quail, (Philohela Minor); Woodcock, (Gallinago 
Wilsonii); English Snipe, (Macrorhamphus Griseus); Red-breasted Snipe, 
(Gambetta Melanoleuca); Telltale Snipe, ( Gambetta Flavipes); Yellow- 
Legs, (Limosa Fedoa) ; Marbled Godwit, (Scolofax Fedoa, Wilson); Nume- 
nius Longirastris, (Long-billed Curlew) ; Numenius Hudsouicus, (Short-billed 
Curlew); Rallus Virginianus, (Virginia Rail); Cygnus Americanus, (Ame¬ 
rican Swan) ; Cygnus Buccinator, (Trumpeter Swan); Anser Hvperboreus, 
(Snow Goose) ; Bermicala Canadensis, (Canada Goose); Bermicala Brenta, 
(Brant); Anas Boschas, (Mallard); Anas Obscura, (Black Duck); Dafila 
Acuta, (Pintail Duck); Nettion Carolinensis, (Green-winged Teel): Querque- 
dela discors, (Blue-winged Teel); Spatula Clypeata, (Shoveler); Mareca 
Americana, (American Widgeon); Aix Sponsa, (Summer, or Wood Duck); 
Aythaya Americana, (Red-head Duck) ; Aythaya Vallisneria, (Canvass-baek 
Duck); Bucephala Albeola, (Butter Ball); Lophodytes Cumilatus, Hooded 
Merganser); (Pelecanuserythrorhynchus); Rough-billed Pelican ; Colymbus 
torquatus), The Loon; (Aegialitis vociferus), Killdeer, Plover; Ball Head, 
Yellow-legged and upland Plover; (Tantalus loculator), Wild Ibis, very 
rarely visit this locality. (Herodus egretta), White Heron ; Ardea Hero- 
dias) Great Blue Heron; (Botaurus lentiginosus), Bittern ; (Grus Canaden¬ 
sis), Sand Hill Crane; (Eetopistes migratoria), Wild Pigeon ; Zenaidura 
Carolinensis), Common Dove ; (Corvus carnivorus), American Raven ; (Cor- 
vus Americanus), Common Crow; (Cyanurus cristatus), Blue Jay; (Doli- 
chonyx oryzivorus), Bobo’link; (Agelaius phteuicanus), Red-winged Black 
Bird ; (Sturella rnagua), Meadow Lark ; (Icterus Baltimore), Golden Oriole; 
(Chrvsometris tristis), Yellow Bird ; (Junco hyemalis), Snow Bird ; (Spizella I 
Social is), Chipping Sparrow; (Spizella pusilla), Field Sparrow; (Melospiza 
palustris), Swamp Sparrow ; (Cvanospiza cyanea), Indigo Bird ; (Cardinalis ! 
Virginianus), Cardinal Red Bird; Pipilo erythrophthalmus), Cheewink ; 
(Sitta Carolinensis), White-bellied Nuthatch ; (Mimus polyglottus), Mocking 
Bird; (Minus Carolinensis), Cat Bird; (Harphorhynchus rufus), Brown 
Thrush; (Troglodytes tmdon), House Wren; (Hirundo horreorum), Barn 
Swallow; (Cotyle riparia), Bank Swallow; (Progne purpurea), Blue Mar¬ 
tin ; (Ampellis cedrorum), Cedar Bird ; (Pyrangra rubra), Scarlet Tanager; 
(Pyrangra astiva), Summer Red Bird; (Tardus migratorus), Robin, came 
less than forty years ago. (Sialia Sialis), Blue Bird; (Tvrannus Carolinen¬ 
sis), King Bird ; (Sayornis fuscus), Pewee; (Ceryle alcyon), Belted Kincr- 
fisher; (Antrostomus vociferus), Whippoorwill; (Chardeiles popetue) Night 
Hawk ; (Chaetura pelasgia), Chimney Swallow; (Trochilus colubris) Ruby- 
throated Humming Bird; (Picus villosus), Hairy Woodpecker; ’(Picus 

* In the preceding meution of animals both the scientific and comm™ 
for the convenience of the render. common names are generally given 


1 pubescens ), Downy Woodj>ecker ; ( Melanerj>es erythrocephalus >, Red-headed 
Woodj>ecker; (Colaptes auratus), Golden-winged Wood|>eeker; tConurus 
Carolinensis), Carolina Parrot; (Bubo Virginianus), Great Horned Owl; 
(Syrnium nebulosum), Barred Owl ; (Xyctea nivea), Snowy Owl; (Cathar- 
tes aura), Turkey Buzzard ; ( Falco columbarium ), Pigeon Hawk ; (Nauclerus 
furcatus), Swallow-tailed Hawk; (Icteria Mississippiensis), Mississippi Kite; 
(Buteo borealis), Red-tailed Hawk; (Haliatus leucoee])halus), Bald Eagle; 
(Falco fulvius), Ring-tailed Eagle. 

We give the following classification of birds into three divisions, as found 
in the “Transactions of the Illinois State Horticultural Society.” 

1st. Those of the greatest value to the fruit-growers, in destroying noxious 
insects, and which should be encouraged ami fostered in every way. 

Blue Birds, Tit-mice or Chicadees, Warblers, (small summer birds with 
pleasant notes, seen in trees and gardens), Swallows, Vuros (small birds 
called green necks). All birds known as woodpeckers except sap-suckers 
(Picus varius). This bird is entirely injurious, as is it is uot insectivorous, 
but feeds on the inner bark, cambium, (and the elaborated sap) of many spe¬ 
cies of tree, and may be known from other Woodj>eckers, by its belly being 
yellowish, a large black patch on its breast, and the top of its head a dark 
bright red. The males have also a patch of the same on their throats and 
with the minor margins of the two central tail feathers white. This bird 
should not be mistaken for the two other most valuable birds which it nearly 
resembles, to wit: the Hairy Woodpecker, (Picus villiosii et vars); and the 
Downy Woodpecker, (Picus pubescens et vars). These two species have 
the outer tail feathers w hite (or barred with black), and have only a small 
patch of red on the back of the head of the males. The Yellow-Hammer or 
Flecker, (Colaptus auratus) is somewhat colored with yellow, and should not 
be mistaken for the sap-sucker. It is a much larger bird. The Red-headed 
Woodpecker, (Melanerpes erythroeephalus ), sometimes pecks into apples and 
devours cherries, aud should be placed in the next division, (2). The 
Wren, Ground Robin, (known as Cherwick), Meadow Lark, all the fly¬ 
catchers, the King Bird or bee-catcher, Whip-poor-will. Night Hawk or Goat 
Sucker, Nut-hatcher, Pewee or Pewit. All the Blackbirds, Bobolinks, 
Finches, (Fringillidie), Quails, Song Sparrows, Scarlet Tanager, Black, 
White and Brown Creepers, Maryland Warblers, Indigo Birds, Chirping 
Sparrow, Black-throated Bunting, Thrushes, except those named in the 
next class, and all domestic fowls except geese. 

2d. —BIRDS OF DOUBTFUL UTILITY. 

Which include those which have beneficial qualities, but which have also 
uoxious or destructive qualities in the way of destroying fruits, and whose 
habits are not fully determined. (Thus the Robin, Brown Thrush and Cat 
Bird are very valuable as cut-worm eaters, but also very obnoxious to the 
small fruit growers. The Jay (Blue Jav) not only destructive to grain and 
fruits, but very noxious in the way of destroying the nest eggs, and young of 
smaller and better birds, Robin, Brown Thrush and Cat Bird, Shrike or 
Butcher Bird, Red-headed Woodpecker, Jay Bird or Blue Jay, Crow and 
the small Owls (screech owls), Pigeons and Mocking Bird.) 

3d. —BIRDS THAT SHOULD BE EXTERMINATED. 

Sap-sucker, or \ ellow-bellied Wood pecker, (see above), Baltimore Oriole, 
or Hanging Bird, Cedar Bird, or Wax-wings (Ampelis cedrorum), Hawks, 
and the larger Owls. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

flora. 

“ Where opening roses breathing sweets diffuse, 

And soft carnations shower their balmy dews, 

W here lilies smile in virgin robes of white, 

The thin undress of superficial light; 

And varied tulips show so dazzling gay, 

Blushing in bright diversities of day.” 

HEN we gaze out over a landscape, the eye is pleased with its 
y.yo chequered beauty and loveliness; here and there are brighi 
^ owe^s, c ^ n g* D g vines, green verdured hill and dale; majestic 
f ore st-trees, whose towering heads have withstood the blasts and 
storms o many winters, these were created not only to please the eye and 
eauti y t e world, but the cereals and grasses were made to furnish food 
man an easts. Our article will particularly treat of the more valuable 
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woods utilized in the mechanic arts, and the grasses, plants, vegetables, and 1 
flowers most beneficial to man, and particularly those which are natives of 
the county. Many species of the native vegetable kingdom have fled; the 
Buffalo grass, which only grew on parts of the prairies, and almost wholly j 
the large pampas grass, have become extinct, and given place to blue grass, 
which, in places where domestic cattle feed, is rapidly and quietly displacing 
all others. The plants are many and rare, some for beauty and some for 
medicine. The pink-root, the columbo, the ginseng, the bone-set, penny¬ 
royal, and others are used as herbs for medicine. Plants of beauty are the 
phlox, the lily, the asclepias, the mints, golden rod, the eye-bright gerardia, 
and hundreds more which adorn the meadows and brook-sides; besides, are 
climbing vines, the trumpet creeper, the bitter sweet, the woodbine, the cle¬ 
matis, and the grape, which fill the woods with gay festoons, and add grace 
to many a decaying monarch of the forest. The trees and grasses, one so 
lordly and permanent, the other so humble and transient, are the true glories 
of the county. The oak, with at least its twenty varieties; the hickory, with 
as many more species; the thirty kinds of elm, from the sort which bear 
leaves as large as a man’s hand, to the kind which bear a leaf scarcely larger 
than a man’s thumb-nail; the black walnut, so tali and straight; the hack- i 
berry; gum tree black and sweet; the tulip; the giant cotton-woods, and ( 
hundreds more attest the fertility of the soil and mildness of the climate, 
while the blue grass, in its ten varieties, the timothy and red top, with clover 
so abundant in succulence, affords excellent pasturage, and opens a fine field 
for the dairyman or stock raiser. 

The following is a partial list of the trees and plants of the county : 

Populua angulata—cotton-wood, abundant. 

Salix—willow, several varieties. 

Ain us serrulata—alder. 

Betula—birch; Carpinus Americana—horn-bean, not common. 

Corylus Americana—hazel-nut, abundant; Castanea pumila—chinquapin. 
Quercus rubra—red oak ; Quercus palustris—water oak, common ,* Quer- 
cus tinctoria—black oak; Quercus nigra—black-jack; Quercus imbriearia 
—laurel oak; Quercus prinus—chestnut white oak; Quercus castanea—yel¬ 
low oak, not common; Quercus alba—w’hite oak, common ; Quercus obtusi- 
loba—post oak, abundant. 

Carya glabra—pig-nut hickory; Quercus macrocarpa—overcup oak, com¬ 
mon ; Carya tomentosa—white-heart hickory; Carya alba—shell-bark hick¬ 
ory ; Carya olivaeformis—pecan. 

Juglans nigra—black walnut, abundant. Juglans cinerea—butter-nut, not 
common. 

Plantanus occidental^—sycamore. 

Ulrnus fulva—red elm; Morus rubra—red mulberry; Urtiea dioica— 
stinging nettle; Ulmus Americana—white elm, abundant. 

Poapratensis—spear-grass; Poa compressia—blue grass, common. 

Scripus pungens—bulrush. 

Arisaema triphyllum—Indian turnip; Tyhlatifolia—cat-tail; Sagittaria 
variabilis — arrow-head; Cypripedium pubescens—yellow lady’s slipper; 
Cypripedium candidum—white lady’s slipper, common. 

Cannabis sativa—hemp; Humulus lupulus—hop, not common. 

Datura stramonium—Jamestown w'eed; Asclepias cornuti—milk weed; 
Fraxinus Americana—white ash; Fraxinus sambucifolia—black ash; Phy¬ 
tolacca decandra—poke weed; Amarantus hybridus—pig weed; Rumex 
cnspus—sour dock; Sassafras officinale—sassafras; Benzoin odoriferous— 
fever bush; Marrubium vulgare—hoarhound ; Solanum nigrum—night¬ 
shade; Physalis viscosa—ground cherry; Monarda didyma—Iiorsemint; 
Nepeta cataria—catnip; Hedeoma pulegioides—pennyroyal; Diospyros vir- 
giniana—persimmon; Plantago major—plantain; Verbascum thapsus—mul¬ 
lein, common; Cirsium lanceolatum—common thistle; Lappa major—Bur¬ 
dock; Taraxacum densleonis—dandelion, common, introduced during the 
last forty years. 

Erecthites hieracifolia—fire weed; Ambrosia artemisuefolia—rag weed; 
Xanthium strumarium—cockle bur; Bidens bipinnata—Spanish needle ; 
Bidens chrysanthemoides—beggar ticks; Manta cotula—May weed; Leu- 
canthemum vulgare—ox-eye daisy, common. 

Eupatorium perfoliatum—thoroughwort, not common; Cornus Florida— 
^pwod; Sambucus Canadensis—elder, very common; Ribes cynosbati— 
m ^ gooseberry; Pyrus coronana—wild crab, abundant. 

rategU8, several species; Rosa setigera—climbing rose; Rubus lucida— 
warfwild rose; Rubus villosus—blackberry, abundant. 

imina triloba—papaw, quite abundant along the creek bottoms; Nelum- 
uim lutevun May apple, abundant in shady places. 


Sanguinaria Canadensis, or blood-root; Lepidium Yirginicum—wild j>ep- 
per-grass; Portulaca Oleracea, or purslane; Tilia Americana, or linden, not 
abundant; Zanthoxylum Americauum—prickly ash, scarce; Rhus tvphina 
—sumach; Rhus toxicodendron — poison oak; Vitis icstivalis—summer 
grape, common; Vitis cordifolia—frost grape; Ampelopsis quinquefolia— 
Virginia creeper; iEsculus pavia—buckeye, scarce; Acer saccharinum— 
sugar maple; Acer dasycarpum—white maple; Negundo aeerokles—box 
elder; Baptisia tinctoria—indigo weed, not abundant; Cercis Canadensis— 
red-bud ; Gymnocladus Canadensis—Kentucky coffee-tree; Gleditschia tria- 
cauthos—honey locust; Prunus Americaua—red plum; Prunus chicasa— 
Chickasaw plum ; Prunus ecrotina—wild cherry; Fragaria Virginiana—wild 
strawberry; Rubus occidentals—black cap raspberry; Rubus Canadensis— 
dew'berry, common. 

In the above list we have given the scientific as well as the English names, 
believing such a course to pursue in the study of plants more beneficial to 
the student or general reader. There may be some plants omitted, yet we 
think the list quite complete. 


CHAPTER IX. 

CIVIL HISTORY . 

portion of Illinois now comprised within the limits of Macou- 
ISS P* n county "’as originally a part of the county of Madison, hut 
on the creation of Greene county, it became a part of the new 
county, and was known as the “Attached part of Greene 
county.” In 1829 the legislature, in session, at the capital Vandalia passed 
j an act entitled “an act creating the county of Macoupin” and appointing 
five commissioners to select a seat of justice, whose names appear in the bill 
i which is appended. The county was named Macoupin in the act. This 
word is of Indian origin and is abbreviated from “ Macoupiuft,” which signi¬ 
fies in their tongue “white potato,” for that is the name they gave to the 
wild artichoke which grew abundantly along the w'ater courses. The name 
was given to the principal stream of the county long before its organization, 
and when the new' county was created was conferred upon it. 

Thomas Carlin, afterwards governor of the state, was at that time a 
senator from this district, ami it was largely through his instrumentality 
that the passage of the hill was secured. The celebrated and eccentric 
pioneer preacher, Peter Cartwright, was also a member of the general 
assembly, and opposed the hill, saying among other things that “God had set 
apart this region as a reservation for the geese and ducks.” But the 
demands of the citizens of the “ Attached part of Greene county were acceded 
to, and the legislature passed the following bill, entitled 

“AX ACT CREATING THE COUNTY OF MACOUPIN.” 

“ Be it enacted by the people of the state of Illinois represented in the 
general assembly, That all that tract of country within the boundaries, 
to-wit:—beginning at the southwest corner of township seven, north of 
range nine, west of the west principal meridian; thence east on the line 
dividing townships six and seven, to the southwest corner of Montgomery 
county; thence due north to the southern boundary of Sangamon county; 
thence west on the southern line of Sangamon and Morgan counties, to the 
range line dividing ranges nine and ten; thence south on said range line to 
the place of beginning; shall form and constitute a county to be called 
Macoupin. 

! Sec. 2. For the purpose of fixing the permanent seat of Justice of said 
J county, the following persons are appoinded commissioners, to-wit: Seth 
j Hodges, Joseph Borough, John Harris, Shadrack Riddick, and Ephraim 
j Powers, who, or a majority of them, being first sworn before some Justice of 
I the Peace of this state, faithfully to take into consideration the convenience 
1 of the people with an eye to the future population, and eligibility of the 
j place, shall meet at the house of Joseph Borough, in said county of Macou- 
i pin, on the third day of March next, or within six days thereafter, and 
I proceed to examine and determine on a place for the permanent seat of 
j Justice of said county; Provided the commissioners aforesaid shall locate 
| the seat of Justice on public laud, they shall designate the same, and certify 
i to the county commissioners of said county, as soon as they shall be qualified 
to office, the half quarter or quarter section of laud so selected for said 
county seat; and it shall be the duty of said county commissioners as soon 
thereafter as they may be enabled, to enter the same in the land office of the 
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district in which the same may be situated, and they shall immediately 
thereafter lay off the same, or any part thereof, into town lots, and sell the 
same on such terms and conditions as may be most advantageous to the 
interests of said county; and the proceeds of the sale shall be appropriated 
to the erection of a sufficient court-house and jail. But if the said commis¬ 
sioners, appointed to locate said seat of Justice, should locate the same on 
the lands of any person, or persons, and such proprietor, or proprietors, 
should refuse or neglect to give to the county, for the purpose of erecting 
public buildings for the use of said county, a quantity of land not less than 
twenty acres, situated and lying in a square form, to be selected by said 
commissioners, then, and in that case, the said commissioners shall proceed 
to select some other situation, as convenient as may be to the place first 
selected; Provided, the like quantity, and for the purpose above mentioned. 
Aud the said commissioners, after having made such location, shall designate 
the same, and certify as aforesaid, to the next county commissioners’ court, 
to be held in and for said county; and it shall be the duty of said county 
commissioners to demand and receive a title in fee simple, for the use of said 
county, for the donation of land as above stated, and to lay out the same 
into town lots, and sell the same, and appropriate the proceeds thereof as 
before mentioned: which place, when so fixed upon, shall be the permanent 
seat of Justice of said county ; all of which proceedings shall be entered of 
record on the books of the county court. 

Sec. 3. Until public buildings shall be erected for the purpose, the courts 
shall be held at the house of Joseph Borough, in said county, or at such 
other places as the county commissioners may appoint. 

Sec. 4. An election shall be held at the house of Joseph Borough, in 
said county, on the second Monday of April next, for one sheriff, one coro¬ 
ner, and three county commissioners, for said county, who shall hold their 
offices until the next general election, and until their successors are qualified; 
which said election shall be conducted in all respects, agreeably to the pro¬ 
visions of the law regulating elections, Provided that the qualified voters 
present may select among themselves three qualified voters to act as Judges 
of said election, who shall appoint two qualified voters to act as clerks. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the clerk of the circuit court of said county, 
to give notice, in writing, at least ten days previous to said election, to be 
held on the second Monday of April next, and in case there shall be no 
clerk in said county, it shall be the duty of any Justice of Peace, residing 
in said county, and commissioned a Justice of the Peace, for the county of 
Greene, to give notice of the time and place of holding said election. 

Sec. 6. The citizens of the said county of Macoupin are entitled, in all 
respects, to the same rights and privileges as are allowed to other citizens of 
other counties of this state. 

Sec. 7. The commissioners appointed to locate the seat of justice of said 
county, shall receive one dollar and fifty cents per day, for each day neces¬ 
sarily spent in discharging the duties imposed on them by this act, to be 
paid out of the county treasury of said county, and the said commissioners 
shall give to the said seat of justice some appropriate name. 

Sec. 8. The inhabitants of said couuty shall vote in all elections for mem¬ 
bers of the General Assembly, in the same manner as they were authorized 
to do, before the passage of this act.” 

Ninian Edwards, Governor. 

Approved, January 17, 1829. 

COUNTY OFFICERS. 

The law establishing the county, it will be observed, provided for the elec¬ 
tion of a county commissioners’ court, a sheriff* and coroner ; the election was 
held at the house of Joseph Borough; the vote resulted in the choice of 
Theodorus Davis, William Wilcox, and Seth Hodge for commissioners; 
Tristram P. Hoxsey was appointed county clerk, in addition to which, he 
performed the duties of county recorder and circuit clerk. Joseph Borough 
was appointed surveyor in 1829, by the Governor, and laid out the county 
seat. The number of votes cast at the first election was seventy-eight. 


RECORD OF THE MEETING OF THE FIRST BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS. 

At a special term of court held on the 12th April, 1829, “ Ordered,” thj 
until public buildings shall be erected for the purpose, the courts in futui 
shall be held at the house of John L. Davis , in Macoupin county. 

April 18, 1829.—Ordered, that Macoupiu county be divided into thr< 

coumy 11 PreCmCtS ’ f ° r thG eleCti °“ ° fjUsticeS of the P eace and constables f< 



April 18, 1829.—Ordered, that all that tract of country lying within the 
following boundaries, to wit , beginning at the south-west corner of Macoupin 
county, and running thence east with the line of said county, to the Bond 
county line, thence north with said line twelve miles, thence due west to the 
line of Greene county, thence due south with said line to the place of begin, 
ning, shall constitute an election district for justices of the peace, and con¬ 
stables, and be called Cahokia district. 

April 18, 1829.—Ordered, that all that tract of country lying within the 
following boundaries, to wit.: beginning at the south-west corner of township 
nine north in range nine west, thence due east to the Bond couuty line, 
thence due north with said line twelve miles to the south-east comer of town¬ 
ship eleven north, range six west, thence due west to Greene county line, 
thence south with said line to the place of beginning, shall constitute an 
election district for justices of the peace and constables, and be called Macou¬ 
pin district. 

April 18, 1829.—Ordered, that all that tract of country lyiug within the 
following boundaries, to wit: beginning at the south-west corner of township 
eleven north, range nine west, thence east to the line of Montgomery county, 
thence due north with said line to the line of Sangamon county, thence due 
west with the said lines of Sangamon and Morgan counties to Greene county 
line, thence due south with said line of Greene county to the place of begin¬ 
ning, shall constitute an election district for justices of the peace and consta¬ 
bles, and be called Apple Creek district. 

April 18,1829.—Ordered, that elections shall be held in each of the dis¬ 
tricts in this county for the election of two justices of the peace and two con¬ 
stables for each district, except the district in which the county seat is, in 
which district there shall be three justices of the peace and three constables 
elected, on Saturday, the sixteenth day of May next. 

It is ordered, that Ephraim Powers, John Chapman and Lewis Cormack 
be appointed judges of elections, for justices of the peace and constables in 
Cahokia district. 

Also, that Theodorus Davis, Samuel M. Harris and Samuel Lear be ap¬ 
pointed judges of election, for justice of the peace and constables in Macou¬ 
pin district. 

Also, that Hugh Gipson, John Xevin and James Mabry be appointed 
judges of election for justices of peace and constables in Apple Creek 
district. 

Also, that the elections for justices and constables in Cahokia district shall 
be held at the house of Ephraim Powers in said district. 

Ordered, that the elections for justices of the peace and constables in 
Macoupin district thall be held at the house of Joseph Borough. 

Also, that the elections for justices of the peace and constables in Apple 
Creek district shall be held at the house of Felix Hoover. 

It is ordered by the court, that William G. Coop be appointed county 
treasurer and assessor of this county. 


SECOND SESSION. 


At a County Commissioners’ Court, begun and held at the house of John 
L. Davis, in and for said county of Macoupin, on Thursday, the seventh day 
of May, 1829. 


Present; 


Theodorus Davis, j Commi ^ 
William Wilcox, j 


On motion of several citizens of Apple Creek district, the line dividing said 
Apple Creek district and Macoupin district, is changed thus fourteen miles 
directly east from the western line of said county, the line shall commence 
and run diagonally across the townships, so as to strike the eastern line of 
said county, two miles south of the north-east corner of the county aforesaid. 

May 27, 1829.—Some doubts having arisen with regard to the authority 
of the clerk of this court, he took the different oaths of office. 


THE SELECTION OF THE SITE FOR THE COUNTY SEAT. 

, ^ a meeting of the Commissioners’ Court, held on the 2d of June, 1829, 
The Court received the report of the commissioners, appointed by law for 

fixing the seat of Justice for this county, which said report read as follows, 
to wit: 99 1 

“ The commissioners appointed by the General Assembly of the State of 
inois, in the year 1829, to locate the seat of Justice for the County of 
Macoupin, having met at the house of Joseph Borough in said county, and 
avmg fixed upon the following site for the seat of Justice of said county, &c., 
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being and lying on S. W. qr. of Sec. 28, Township 10 N. Range 7 W. 
Donation 30 acres, to be situated in an oblong square, 80 poles in front on 
the north side, to run 60 poles south. Stake drove on the north side of the 
public square, equi-distant from E. and W. corners on N. side, facing Main 
St., to run due East and West. 

. “ Given under our hands and seals, this first day of June, A. D., 1829. 

Seth Hodges. 

Joseph Borough. 

John Harris/’ 

The Court received a title in fee simple for the above described lot, or do¬ 
nation of ground, which said bond is ordered to be hied in the clerk’s office 
of this Court. The site for the county seat was named Carlinville, in honor 
of Thomas Carlin, who afterwards became Governor of Illinois, and who, as 
has been seen, secured the passage of the creating act. 

COPY OF PROPRIETORS’ BOND TO COUNTY COMMISSIONERS. 

“ Know all men by these presents that we, Seth Hodges and Ezekiel Good, 
are held and firmly bound unto William Wilcox, Theodorus Davis and Seth 
Hodges, county commissioners for Macoupin county, and their successors in 
office, in the penal sum of one thousand dollars, for the true payment whereof 
we bind ourselves, our heirs, executors and administrators jointly, severally 
and firmly by these presents. Sealed with our seals, and dated this 1st day 
of June, 1829. 

“ The condition of the above obligation is such that whereas the above- 
named Seth Hodges and Ezekiel Good have agreed to make a good and law¬ 
ful deed to the above-named county commissioners and their successors in office 
to thirty acres of land situate, and lying and being on the southwest quarter 
of section of No. 28, 10 N. in W. R. 7, to wit, situated in an oblong square, 
80 poles in front, on the north side to run 60 poles south. Stake drove on 
the north side of the public square equi-distant from E. and W. on N. side 
facing Main street, Main street to run due east and west. Now if the said 
Good and Hodges shall make a good and sufficient deed to the above- 
described lot or parcel of ground as soon as the patent for said ground shall 
come to their hands, then this obligation to be void, else to remain in full 
force. 

“Seth Hodges.” 


“ Ezekiel Good.” ( 



LAYING OFF THE TOWN OF CARLINVILLE, JUNE TERM OF COURT, 1829— 

JUNE 1. 

“ It is ordered by the court that the surveyor of this county proceed to lay 
off the town of Carlinville into town lots, under the direction of the Commis¬ 
sioners of this county, and that he return a plot of the same to the office of 
this court, previous to the 27th day of August next, and it is further ordered 
by the court that twenty lots of the aforesaid town of Carlinville be offered 
for sale on the 27th day of August next on the premises, on a credit of six, 
twelve and eighteen months, the purchaser giving bond with approved secu¬ 
rity for the purchase money, and that the clerk of this court furnish an 
advertisement conveying the intent and meaning of this order, to be published 
in the Illinois Intelligencer, and also advertise the same in such public places 
in this county as may be deemed expedient. 

‘State of Illinois, Macoupin county, s. s.: 

On this day personally appeared before me Ezekiel Good and Seth 
Hodges, who are personally known to me to be the identical persons who 
executed thirty acres, as a donation, to Seth Hodges, Theodorus Davis and 
Villiam Wilcox, county commissioners of said county, and also said county 
commissioners, all of whom acknowledged the within to be their act and plat 
to all intents and purposes: Given under my hand and seal this 27th day of 
August, A. D. 1829. Lewis Solomon, J. P.” 

“Registered August the 27th, 1829. 

“ T. P. Hoxey, Recorder.” 

ASSESSMENT OF PROPERTY. 

At the same term an order was made by the court for the assessment of 
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the county, and the assessor was furnished a classified list of taxable pro¬ 
perty, 

AMOUNT PAID COMMISSIONERS FOR LOCATING SEAT OF JUSTICE. 

“It was ordered by the commissioners of the county court that Joseph 
Borough be allowed four dollars and fifty cents for three days’ services as a 
commissioner in locating the county seat; also that John Harris and Shad- 
rack Reddick each be allowed the sum of three dollars for two days’ services 
as commissioners to locate the seat of justice.” 

LAYING OFF THE TOWN. 

To the surveyor, Joseph Borough, for surveying and platting fifty lots in 
the town of Carlinville, the sum of seventeen dollars and fifty cents was 
allowed by the court, and the same ordered to be paid. 

THE FIRST GRAND JURORS. 

“At a county commissioners’ court begun and held at the house of John 
L. Davis, in and for the county of Macoupin, on Monday, the first day of 
June, 1829. 

Present: Seth Hodges, ) 

William Wilcox, > Commissioners. 
Theodorus Davis, J 

“It is ordered by the court that the following named persons be certified 
to the sheriff to serve as grand jurors at the first circuit court held in this 
county, to wit: 

“Michael Best, Rodger Snell, John Chapman, Joseph Hilyard, Edward 
McKendley, John Powel, Isham Dolton, Samuel M. Harris, Daniel Stringer, 
Daniel Dedrick, Andrew B. Lee, Lewis Solomon, Green Wever, James Bris¬ 
tow, John Nivin, John Cummings, Solomon Davis, James Mabrey, Ezekiel 
Springer, Hugh Gipson, John Love, Andrew Russell and Edmond C. 
Vancel.” 


SECOND VENIRE OF GRAND JURORS. APRIL TERM, 1830. 

At a term of the Macoupin Circuit Court, begun and held in the town of 
Carlinville, at the court-house thereof, ou the first Friday after the second 
Monday in the month of April, A. D. 1830. Present the Hon. Samuel D. 
Lockwood, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court and presiding judge of 
the first judicial circuit. John Harris, sheriff of Macoupin county aforesaid, 
returned into court the following venire of grand jurors, to wit; 

“Lewis Solomon, foreman, John Nivin, Michael Best, John Cummins, 
Roger Snell, James Mabrey, John Chapman, Ezekiel Springer, Joseph Hil¬ 
yard, George Matthews, Edward McKinley, Andrew Russell, John Powel, 
Edmond C. Vancel, Samuel M. Harris, Robert Patton, William Norvel, 
Bennet Nowlin, Andrew Brownlee. 

THE FIRST PETIT JURORS. 

“ Ordered, that the following persons be selected to serve as petit jurors at 
the next term of the circuit court for the county of Macoupin : Joseph Best, 
John Snell, Joseph Vincent, William Cormack, Peyton Seamonds, Alexander 
B. Miller, Howard Findley, James Braden, James Hall, Shadrack Reddick, 
George Nettles, Richard Smith, John Wright, David Cooper, Reuben Har¬ 
ris, Jones Denton, John Blainey, John Record, Russel Taber, James How¬ 
ard, Jones Thompson, Isaac Masse, Maxey M. Mabry and Elijah Bristow.” 

SECOND DEED EXECUTED AFTER ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNTY. 

“ This indenture made and entered into this 6th day of November, A. D. 
1829, between Theodorus Davis, Sen., of the county of Macoupin in the state 
of Illinois, for and in behalf of said county of the one part, and Rowland 
Shepherd in the county and state aforesaid of the other part, witnesseth: 
That the said Theodorus Davis, Sen., commissioner for and in behalf of the 
county aforesaid, for the sum of eight dollars to him paid in hand, doth 
hereby acknowledge, have given, granted, bargained, sold, conveyed and 
confirmed, and by these presents doth give, grant, bargain, release, convey 
and confirm unto the said Rowland Shepherd and to his heirs and assigns 
forever a certain lot, piece or parcel of ground situate, lying and being in the 
town of Carlinville on Main street, and known and designated on the plan 
of map of said town by lot number seventy-one with the appurtenances. To 
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have and to hold the afore-named and described lot, piece or parcel of ground 
seventy-one in the town of Carlinville aforesaid, together with all and singu¬ 
lar the appurtenances, privileges, advantages, profits aud emoluments belong¬ 
ing to it, or in anywise or degree appertaining to the same, to the said Row¬ 
land Shepherd, his heirs aud assigns forever. And the said Theodorus 
Davis, Sen., commissioner for and in behalf of said county, doth covenant, 
promise and agree to and with the said Rowland Shepherd, his heirs, &c., 
that he the said Theodorus Davis, Sen., commissioner as aforesaid for and in 
behalf of the county aforesaid, will forever warrant and defend the right and 
title of said above-named and described lot, piece and parcel of ground to the 
said Rowland Shepherd and to his heirs and assigns forever, to his sole and 
only proper use, benefit and behoof, free and clear of and from the claim or 
claims of all and every person or persons claiming or to claim the same or 
any part thereof. In testimony whereof he the said Theodorus Davis, Sen., 
commissioner aforesaid for and in behalf of said county, hereunto sets his 
hand and seal the date above written interlined before signed. 


Attest 


Theodorus Davis, Sen. f fi _ 4T ) 

| nh.ALi. ^ 

Below are given as of interest to all some of the first papers on record. 


Joseph Borough, 
Ezekiel Good. 


FIRST PAPERS, Etc. 

FIRST DIVORCE CASE, AUGUST TERM, 1831. 
Nancy Sweet 


[ For Divorce. 


Henry S. Sweet. J 

This day came the complainant, by James Semple, her attorney, and the 
defendant not appearing according to the order of this Court, the complain¬ 
ant’s bill is taken for confessed, and the Court having heard the evidence on 
the part of the complainant, and being satisfied that the allegation of two | 
years’ absence of the said complainant’s bill was true, and the Court being 
now sufficiently advised of and concerning the premises, do order, adjudge, 
and decree that the bands of matrimony heretofore existing between the said 
parties be, and the same are hereby dissolved. 

It is further ordered that said complainant pay the costs of this suit. 


FIRST NATURALIZATION. 

“At the April term of Court, A. D. 1834, Thomas S. Gelder makes his 
written application to be naturalized, files his declaration, and takes the oath 
prescribed by law, in open Court, which is ordered to be filed.” 

As will be observed from the above, Capt. Gelder was the first person to 
become a naturalized citizen in the county. 


FIRST WILL UPON RECORD (1837). 

James Breden, executor, placed it on file in 1839: 

“ I, John Murphy, of the county of Macoupin, in the State of Illinois, do 
make and publish this my last will and testament in manner and form fol¬ 
lowing : that is to say: First. It is my will that my funeral expenses and all 
my just debts be fully paid. Second. I give, devise and bequeath unto my 
beloved wife, Sally Murphy, in lieu of her dower, the plantation on which 
we now live, containing about thirty acres, which is bounded as follows: that 
is to say, beginning on the north-west corner of the north quarter of section 
No. twenty-nine, in township eleven, north of range eight, west, running east 
eighty poles, thence north sixty poles to the beginning, and the north-east 
quarter of the south-east quarter of section No. thirty, township No. seven, 
north range eight, west of the third principal meridian, and the south-east 
quarter of the north-east quarter of section No. thirty, township No. seven, 
with range No. eight, w*est of the third principal meridian, containing about 
forty acres each, during her natural life, and all the live stock, horses, cat¬ 
tle, sheep, hogs, by me now owned, or which I may own at the time of my 
death. Aud, also, the household furniture and other items not particularly 
named in this will, during her natural life as aforesaid, she, however, first 
disposing of a sufficiency thereof to pay my just debts as aforesaid, and at 
the death of my said wife all the property hereby devised or bequeathed to 
her aforesaid, or so much thereof as may then remain unexpended, to my 
errandson, Levi Murphy, and to his heirs and assigns forever. Provided, 


however, that if my grandson, Levi Murphv, should die without any heirs, 
then it is my will that so much of the above named property as is not ex¬ 
pended of by the said Levi Murphy at his death to go to my adopted son, 
Henry Anderson, and to his heirs and assigns forever. And, lastly, I do 
hereby constitute and appoint mv said wife, Sally Murphy, and Janies 
Breden, to be the executors of this my last will and testament. 

“ In testimony w hereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal, this twelfth 
day of August, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-seven. 

John Murphy, j seal, j 

“ Signed, published and delivered by the above named John Murphy, as 
and for his last will and testament, in our presence, who, at his request, 
signed as witnesses to the same. 

“ Isaac Breden, 

her 

“ Louisa x Breden.” 

mark. 


FIRST (AND ONLY) LEGAL EXECUTION. 

Aaron Todd and William Todd were citizens of Indiana. On the 26th 
day of January, 1840, they were traveling towards Indiana from the west, 
and in their company was their cousin, Larkin Scott. Near Elm Grove, in 
this county, Larkin Scott was murdered bv the brothers for a small sum of 
money he had with him—some $26. He was killed by repeated blows from 
a bludgeon, dealt by Aaron Todd. The corpse of the victim was, a few days 
thereafter, found upon the prairie, and the officers of the law set themselves 
to work to discover and apprehend the murderers. James C. Clack, a con¬ 
stable of Elm Grove, was especially active in ferreting out the perpetrators 
of this heinous crime, and the brothers, Todd, were apprehended in Indiana, 
and brought hither for trial. They were tried and convicted. Wm. Thomas 
presided on the bench. The defendants being too poor to employ counsel, 
the court assigned as their attorneys Francis H. Hereford, Josiah Fish, John 
A. Chestnut and John M. Palmer. The jurors were: Amos Snook, Archel- 
lis Tungate, Joseph Huddleston, Jeremiah Suiter, Fountain Laud, Moses 
True, Thomas Hughes, Travis Moore, Thos. J. McReynolds, Jacob Kinder, 
Joseph Phillips and Aquilla P. Pepperdine. 

The State’s Attorney being absent, the court appointed David A. Smith 
as attorney for the people during that term of court. The trial began on 
the 5th of May. The verdict of the jury was that Aaron Todd was guilty of 
murder in the first degree, and on the 8th Judge Brown sentenced him to be 
hung on the “ 2d day of June next, and that on that day, between the hours 
of twelve o’clock M. and four o’clock P. M., the said Aaron Todd be taken 
and conveyed to some convenient place w ithin one mile of the court-house in 
Carlinville, and then and there be hung by the neck until he be dead, for 
the offence of murder whereof he stands convicted by the jury aforesaid; 
and the court doth further order that the sheriff", by himself or deputy, exe¬ 
cute the order.” 

The verdict fixed the punishment of Wm. Todd at two years in the peni¬ 
tentiary. On the 8th, an arrest of judgment was entered in the case of Wil¬ 
liam Todd. He finally came clear. 

The news that a man was to be hung on the 2d of June spread far and 
wide, aud when the day arrived that the sentence of the court was to be 
executed, not less than 8,000 people had gathered in the county seat. The 
scaffold was erected south of West Main street, below the depot. Major 
Burke officiated in person. Dr. John Logan, Colonel of the 44th regiment 
of militia, had five hundred of his men in line for the preservation of order. 
The execution was witnessed by an immense concourse of people. Todd met 
his fate bravely, and with resignation. Two w'eeks before, he made a pro¬ 
fession of religion, and died'in the hope of a better life. 

He was buried on the west side of the burying ground, at some distance 
from the other graves. Some days after his remains w ere interred, they 
were exhumed, and his head and one arm were severed from the body, and 
taken away. 

FIRST TAVERN. 

At the County Commissioners’ Court held at Carlinville March 1st, 1830: 

On motion of Wm. S. Holton he is allowed to keep a tavern at his own 
house in the county of Macoupin, for the term of one year from this date, 
he ha\ ing executed bond with Tristram P. Hoxcy, as required by law r , in 
the sum of one hundred dollars, aud the said William S. Holton having also 
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paid a tax, one dollar and fifty cents, being the amount of tax assessed on 
said stand by the court. 

It is considered by the court that the following be tavern rates for the 
year 1830, viz.:— 


Breakfast, dinner or supper for one person,..25 

Horse for single feed,.12} 

Horse per night or day,.25 

Lodging per night for one person,.6} 

Whiskey per half pint,.12} 

Rom, Wine, or French Brandy per half pint,.25 

Cider or Beer per quart,.12} 


And the several tavern-keepers are authorized to receive the aforegoing 
rates and no more. 


COPY OF FIRST TAVERN BOND. 

Know all men by these presents that we, William S. Holton and T. P. 
Hoxey, are held and firmly bound unto Ninian Edwards, Governor of the 
State of Illinois, and to his successor in office, in the penal sum of one 
hundred dollars, lawful money of the United States of America, for the 
payment of which said sum of money well and truly to be made, we, and 
each of us, bind ourselves and heirs, executors and administrators jointly, 
severally and firmly, by these presents. Sealed with our seals, and dated 
this first day of March, A. D., 1830. 

The conditions of the above obligations are such that whereas the above 
bound William P. Holton hath obtained license and permission from the 
county commissioners' court of the county of Macoupin, State of Illinois, 
to keep a tavern or inn, at his own house in the county aforesaid, for the 
term of onejear, from this date: Now if the said William S. Holton shall 
at all times be of good behaviour, and observe all the laws and ordinances, 
which are or shall be made, or be in force relating to innkeepers or tavern- 
keepers within the state, and further that he will at all times keep meat and 
lodging for at least four persons, over and above his common family, and 
stabling and provender for their horses. Then this obligation to be void, 
else to remain in full force and effect. 

Attest W. S. Holton, i | 

T. P. Hoxey. T. P. Hoxey. J 1 ) 


a road from Carlinville (as far as thi 3 county extends) in a direction to 
Jacksonville on the nearest and best rout, made return of their proceedings, 
to wit. That said road as viewed by them, begins at the north end of 
Broad street, thence in a north-western direction through the head timbers 
of Hurricane creek, thence to the north fork of Macoupin, and crossing the 
same near Reuben Clevenger’s farm, theuce pretty much in the same direction 
to Lewis Solomon’s farm, running on the north-east side of the same, and 
thence to the rock ford on Apple creek in Morgan county, which said report 
is approved and accepted by the court, and said road is ordered to be opened 
and kept in repair, and when opened to be a public highway and subject to 
all the law’s and regulations of other highways.” 

“ The viewers appointed by the last term of this court to view and lay out 
a road from Carlinville to this county line, to pass by Bear Creek Point, 
thence to Daniel Dedrick’s house, thence north of Norris Hayes’s in a direc¬ 
tion to Carrolton, made return of their proceeding, to wit: that said road 
after being viewed by them, was deemed necessary and proper, and that the 
same begins at the west end of Main street, and is designated by staking the 
prairies and blazing the timbered land through W’hich it passes agreeably to 
the order of said court, which said report is approved and accepted by the 
court and said road ordered to be opened, to be a public highway and 
subject to all the laws and regulations of other highways. 

Viewers for the Jacksonville Road. 

Joseph Borough, John Love, and Russel Taver. $8.37^ cost of survey. 

Viewers for the Cat-roll on Road. 

Samuel Lear, Ezekiel Ciood, and Daniel Hedrick. $6.75} cost of survey. 

COUNTY BUILDINGS. 
the first court-house. 

As yet the county was without public buildings ; the sessions of the court 
having been held at private houses. 

“ At a County Commissioners’ Court begun and held at the house of Eze¬ 
kiel Good, in and for the county of Macoupin, on Mondny, the seventh day 
of September, A. D. 1829.” 

Present: Theodores Davts, Sen'r, ) 

Seth Hodges, j Commimonern. 


ROADS. 

The value of good roads to a nation and country can hardly be over¬ 
estimated. They are evidences of a high civilization. Savages make no 
roads and build no bridges, and it is only at the bidding of civilized man that 
the beautiful arch springs across the stream. A great people are road- 
builders, and Rome retained sway over her conquered and remote provinces 
by means of the magnificent highways that radiated from her gates. 

When the first settlers came, it is not necessary to say, that no roads I 
existed. The wily Indian pursued his journey along the trail that had first 
been marked over the waste by the footsteps of the buffalo. 

•Since that distant day much has been done to provide roads along which 
products travel to the place of shipment, but the condition of our roads, 
even now, is far from being satisfactory. Business languishes during a por¬ 
tion of the year, owing to the execrable state of the roads. Let the roads be 
improved and our farm interests—the really important ones of a nation or 
community—will grow apace. Our soil is so deep and the surface so level, 
and the consequent difficulty of making good roads so great, that the people 
seem to think they are not possible unless macadamized. But this is not 
true. What is wanted is an improved system of road supervision and 
drainage. The following extract from the records shows that the importance 
0 S 00 ^ roads was appreciated by the early settlers. 

At a special meeting of the commissioners’ court held at the house of 
Ezekiel Good in August 1829, sundry voters petitioned that a road should 
laid out from Carlinville towards Jacksonville, as far as the county 
extended; at the same time other voters petitioned a road should be made 
m Carlinville towards Carrolton. Both petitions, it will appear, were suc- 
oessfiil, from the following: 

At a commissioners’ court, begun and held at the house of Ezekiel Good, 

!" 8D( ^ or county of Macoupin, on Monday, the seventh day of Decem¬ 
ber, a.d. 1829. 

Present Theodorus Davis, Sr., and William Wilcox, Commissioners, 
e \iewers appointed by the last term of this court to view and lay out 


“ It is ordered by the Court that the building of a Court-house for said 
county of the following description, viz.: to be built of hewn logs, 18 feet by 
24. The logs to face one foot on an average; the house to be two stories 
high. The lower story to be eight feet between floors and the second story 
to be six feet below the roof; to have one door below, with one window be¬ 
low and one above; door to be cased and to have a good strong plank 
shutter; the windows to contain twelve lights or panes of glass, eight by 
ten; two good plank floors, to be jointed and laid down rough; roof to 
j be double covered with boards; weight poles to be shaven ; cracks to be 
lined on the inside with shaven boards and crammed on the outside with 
mud and straw or grass, well mixed together; all to be completed in a 
strong manner by the first Friday after the second Monday in April next, 
will be let on a credit of six, twelve, and eighteen months, to the lowest bid¬ 
der on the 19th inst; the undertaker to give bond with approved security 
for the performance of his contract, and that the clerk of this Court adver¬ 
tise the same.” 

Seth Hodges received the contract for the building of the Court-house, 
and filed the necessary bond required by the commissioners. The building* 
was duly completed according to contract, and the commissioners held their 
first court in the new Court-house on the 17th day of July, 1830. 

The court-house was accepted by the commissioners, and at the September 
term, 1830, Seth Hodges was allowed the sum of forty-eight dollars and 
thirty-three and one-third cents, (848.33*) and at a subsequent term of the 
Court he was allowed fifty-seven dollars, thirty-three and a third cents ($57.- 
33 i). Among the items included in the building and furnishing the court¬ 
house were benches and bar $23, which furnishes an interesting comparison 
with the furniture of the court-room and judges’ chair of the present magnifi¬ 
cent structure. 

The commissioners on the 25th of March, 1835, appointed James C. An¬ 
derson, Isaac Greathouse, Steth M. Otwell, John R. Lewis, John Wilson 
agents for the county of Macoupin, to borrow a sum of money not under five 
nor exceeding seven thousand dollars, at a rate of interest not exceeding 
eight per cent, per annum, for a term of years not under six nor over ten_ 
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to be applied to the erection of Brick Court-house. The Commissioners 
approve the bond June 1st, 1835. 


SECOND-COURT HOUSE. SPECIAL TERM OF COURT 1836. 


The Court adopted the following as the plan of a court-house in the town 
of Carlinville and county of Macoupin: The square of the house fifty feet; 
wall to be of stone, four feet, two feet under ground, of rough stone, and the 
other of two feet hewn stone, all to be laid with good lime mortar, two feet six 
inches thick; the balance of good hard burnt stock brick, laid with good lime 
mortar, in workmanlike manner, two and a half bricks thick first story, and 
two the second, each story to be fourteen feet in the clear; the lower floor 
to be even with the top of the stone wall, to have four posts with a door, and 
two windows in the lower story and three windows in each front in the up¬ 
per story, each window to be 24 light 10x14, and the door to be made in 
accordance with a plan given by Doctor J. R. Lewis; the first door in the 
east to be made permanent and the judge’s seat to be placed against the j 
same. The lower part to be divided into a court-room and lobby, separated 1 
by a banister four feet high, passing through the house from north to south, 
parallel or nearly so with the near side of north and south doors, to the 
judge’s seat, two flights of stairs running from the court-room over each door 
to the center space of upper story, and to be one chimney. 

December term , 1836. It is ordered by the Court that Harbird Weather¬ 
ford and Jefferson Weatherford, two of the undertakers to build the Court¬ 
house for this county be allowed the sum of fifteen hundred dollars to be 
due and payable on the 1st of March, 1839, and if not punctually paid when 
due to draw interest at the rate of eight per centum per annum from the | 
time the same becomes due and payable until paid. I 

June term , 1837. It is ordered by the Court that in the plan of the Court- j 
house in this county that the stone-caps be dispensed with and that brick 
arches be turned, and also that the sills for the windows of stone be dispensed 
with and walnut sills be received in their place, and also that one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars be deducted from the price of building said house 
Two of the undertakers of the house being present and giving their consent 
to this order by J. Greathouse and J. Weatherford. 

March , 1840. The Court-house officially received. $550 deducted from 1 
payment thereof for defalcations in completion of the work. 

1838. A fence costing two hundred and thirty dollars, built round the 
Court-house to each corner, and each chimney to have two fire-places, one 
above and one below, the upper part to be laid off with a passage in the cen- j 
tre, corresponding with the centre windows, ten feet wide; the east side of 
said passage to be entry room and the west to be laid off in three rooms of 
equal size. The roof and cupola to be built in accordance with the said 
plan of Doctor J. R. Lewis ; the cupola to be supported by four large pillars 
from the basement floor up, the bottoms to be placed on stone pillars. The 
sills and caps of doors and windows to be of hewn stone, and the Court 
appoints Doctor J. R. Lewis, James C. Anderson and Thos. Carr as 
commissioners to let out the said building to the lowest bidder, payable out 
of the county in the following payments: two thousand dollars payable the 
1st of March, 1839; four thousand payable 1st of March, 1840, four thou¬ 
sand payable 1st of March, 1841, and the balance provided the amount does i 
not exceed the sum of two thousand dollars, payable the 1st of March, 1842. 
County orders to be issued to the order of said Commissioners, and said or- ! 
ders to bear eight per cent, interest per annum, from the time due until paid, 
if not punctually paid, and said Court-house to be built in the centre of the 
public square, of the said town of Carlinville, and the same to be finished 
according to the said plan, against the first of January, 1838. Ordered pub¬ 
lication of said building be published in the Alton Telegraph four weeks. 

On the completion of the third and present court-house, the old building 1 
was sold at public auction by the authorities. 


PRESENT COURT HOUSE. 

“ Nothing extenuate , nor set down aught in malice .” 


Perhaps it is not possible to write an article on the court-house that will i 
be satisfactory to all. As impartial historians, we simply give facts, which J 
are matters of record, and let them speak for themselves 
An act had been passed by the Legislature in February, 1867, authorizing 
an expenditure by the county court of fifty thousand dollars, and no more, | 
for the purpose of erecting a new court-house. This act was passed on ap¬ 
plication of the county court. The old court-house, which was built in 1836, ' 


was inconvenient and insufficient for the county’s needs. It was a relic of 
the past. True, around it clustered many pleasant memories. In it had 
“ glittered the intellectual steel of men born to be great.” Back from its 
walls, through the long years came the faint reverberations of oratory and 
forensic eloquence of men whose names are written high up on the roll of 
honor and fame. But progress, in whose wake follows the arts, science 
and modern civilization, pulled down the walls, and erected in its stead the 
magnificent temple whose dome rises high, and whose spire points heaven¬ 
ward, reminding those who enter its portals, that here as there, should dwell 
eternal truth and justice. 

If the members of the court who erected the court-house, had built such 
a house as would have supplied room and sufficient conveniences for the 
transactions of the county’s business all would have been well, and the 
people would have submitted with good grace, and paid for it without com¬ 
pulsion. 

In order that the reader may gain a clear idea of the history and cost of 
this structure, we quote profusely from the records. 

Following the first step towards building a court-house, which was the act 
of Feb. 18th, above referred to, came the action of the county court at the 
March term, 1867, from the records of which we quote: 

“ That A. McKim Dubois, and George H. Holliday be associated with T. 
L. Loomis, county Judge, and Isham J. Peebles, associate Justice, as com¬ 
missioners to erect a new court-house in the city of Carlinville The foun¬ 
dations of the new court-house to be laid this year, and the building to be 
completed before the term of office of the present court.” It was further 
ordered, “ That a levy of fifty cents on each one hundred dollars valuation 
of property in Macoupin county for the year 1867, real, personal and mixed, 
be made for the purpose of erecting said court-house, and that the clerk 
extend the same tax on the collectors’ books for the year 1867, and that it be 
collected as other taxes for county purposes; Judge Yowell dissenting.” 
The work was then inaugurated. At the June term following it was or¬ 
dered, “ That the commissioners be instructed to proceed immediately to 
the procuring of suitable plans, adopt same, and contract for the erection of 
the court-house.” It was not expected at this time that the cost of the pro¬ 
posed building would exceed two hundred thousand dollars. It was further 
ordered at the same term, “ That the contracts be made for the whole house, 
or for such parts thereof as the commissioners in their judgment may deem 
for the best interests of the county.” 

It was ordered that Hon. T. L. Loomis be appointed agent for the county, 
to close and sign all contracts made by the said commissioners in behalf of 
the county, and that all contracts so executed by him, and with the advice 
and consent of the commissioners aforesaid, shall be binding upon the county 
of Macoupin , and that he be authorized to use any funds of the county at his 
disposal in payment on contracts made by him.” The great power conferred 
on the agent by this order can be readily seen. 

“ In order to defray the expenses of the work so constructed, and paying 
for the lots purchased by the county for court-house purposes, and other pur¬ 
poses necessarily connected with the prosecution of the work, county orders 
be issued to the amount of two hundred thousand dollars, in sums of one 
hundred dollars each, bearing interest at the rate of ten per cent., payable 
semi-annually at the banking house of Chestnut & Dubois, on the first days 
of January and July of each year, said orders to run not exceeding ten 
years.” At the same term, Messrs. Chestnut & Dubois were appointed 
agents of the county for the sale of the county bonds, and were instructed to 
pay out the proceeds arising therefrom on the order of T. L. Loomis, county 
agent. It was also ordered “ That the county agent make a report of his 
acts, contracting and making payments for the construction to the court for 
the next three months preceding—that as much of the order made at the last 
term of this court respecting the building of a court-house as is conditional 
and is otherwise inconsistent with this order, be revoked.” At the special 
term of the county court, held August second, 1867, it was ordered “ that 
bonds to the amount of fifty thousand dollars be issued for the purpose of 
raising money to build a court-house, as provided by the act of the Legisla¬ 
ture, approved February 18th, 1867.” The bonds to draw ten per cent, 
interest, payable semi-annually, and were to mature as follows: One-fifth in 
two years, one-fifth in three years, one-fifth in five years, one-fifth in seven 
years, and one-fifth in ten years. The building now began to assume grander 
proportions than had been expected, and the opposition to its erection grew 
fierce and determined. An injunction was applied for, and notice served 
upon the commissioners a short time after the passage of the act of the Le¬ 
gislature of Feb. 18th, 1867, in which they were sought to be enjoined from 
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continuing the work, and calling into question the authority of the county 
court to build a court-house. The trial was held before his honor, H. S. 
Baker, Judge of the city court of Alton. The complainants appeared by 
Henry W. Billings, and the Court by John M. Palmer. The injunction was 
denied, and the commissioners proceeded with the work. At the September 
term of the county court, the county agent made his report, showing, “ That 
there had been expended for lots, laying foundations, issuing bonds, &c., the 
sum of $13,534.39;” he also reported that he had let the following contracts. 
(For the purpose of giving the uninformed reader information as to the 
cost in detail of various parts of the work, we subjoin contracts which were 
let for the constructing of different parts of the building.) “ To Henry Wat¬ 
son, of Madison county, the concrete for foundations, at 27} cents per square 
foot The range work at 65 cents per square foot, and the footing stone at 
55 cents per foot. F. Johnson & Brother, Springfield, for the sill work 
course, $3.90 per superficial foot; for the rustic work on the pilasters, $2.75 
per superficial foot; for the pitch-faced work, $1.90 per superficial foot; for 
moulded courses under the water table, $5.00 per lineal foot; for plain 
water table, $6.00 per superficial foot; for stone steps, $1.50 per superficial 
foot; and all door sills required, at $1.50 per superficial foot. To R. D. 
Laurence, of Springfield, brick work at $15.20 per thousand.” 

At the December term of the county court the agent made a report of 
money expended and paid to contractors amounting to $49,942.53, and also 
reported the failure of the brick contractor to comply with the terms and 
specifications as required by the commissioners and the re-letting of the con¬ 
tract to William D. Richardson, at $16.20 per thousand. He further re¬ 
ported the “ letting of the contract for the rock work above the basement to 
Messrs. Deakman & Massinger, of Chicago, upon the following terms, to wit: 
For the ashlar work, $2.40 per superficial foot; for pilasters, $3.40 per foot; 
for pilasters plinth, $6.00 per foot; for mouldings to plinth and columns, 
$8.00 per foot; for window sills, $2.00 per foot, and cubits, $3.00 each.” 

At the special term held January 11th, 1868, it was ordered “ that A. 
Johnson & Brother be allowed $3,000 on account of stone work on base¬ 
ment.” The orders were issued in amounts of $1,000 each, payable ten years 
from the 1st of January, 1868, with interest, at the rate of ten per cent, per 
annum. The same order was made for $25,000 to Henry Watson for stone 
work, $5,500 to Deakman & Massinger, and $4,000 to Richardson, payable 
as the work progressed. At the March term of the court, $35,156.85 was 
reported by the county agent and allowed upon different contracts. From 
this date there was no report made by the county agent to the court until at 
the special term held January 1st, 1869, when he reported amounts paid 
on contracts aggregating $313,044.25. At the special term held February 1st, 
the month following, he reported $471,600.00 of orders which were granted. 
The opposition at this time to the building of the court-house grew more 
intense and outspoken. Indignation meetings were held in all parts of the 
county. Resolutions were passed, condemning the action of the commis¬ 
sioners, and calling upon them to make statements as to the amount of 
money already expended, and the probable cost of the structure when com¬ 
pleted. Prominent citizens were delegated to call on the commissioners, and 
ask them to give information that would satisfy the people. Threats were 
made, protests entered and such was the furor and excitement that it had 
the effect of calling into question the legality of the county court to issue 
interest bearing orders, and the validity of the same. A legal opinion had 
been obtained from John M. Palmer, which stated that the interest bearing 
orders were properly issued and were binding on the county. The commis¬ 
sioners asked for special legislation. The building was up to the cornice 
and no means attainable to finish it beyond. Confidence had to be restored 
in financial circles so that money could be obtained to finish the building. 
The Legislature was in session, and the commissioners sent agents to 
Springfield, who were familiar with the intricacies of special legislation. 
From the time it was understood by the people that the commissioners would 
endeavor to secure the passage of an act that would fasten the court-house 
debt upon them more securely and give the builders further lease of power 
and ability to issue bonds they commenced organizing to defeat their designs. 
The following bill was introduced in the Senate : 

An Act to legalize certain acts of the county court of Macoupin county 
and to enable it to complete a court-house in said county.” 

Issue of bonds legalized . 

Section 1. “ That all bonds or other evidences of indebtedness heretofore 
^ued, in good faith, by the court of Macoupin county, to raise money or 


discharge contracts in reference to the building of the court-house in said 
county, are hereby legalized; and said county court is hereby authorized to 
borrow money and issued bonds therefore—bearing, not exceeding ten per 
cent., principal and interest payable at such time and place as may be indi¬ 
cated in said bonds—to raise whatever sum may be necessary to complete 
said court-house and improvements connected therewith.” 

Levy tax to pay intei'est. 

Section 2. “ It shall be the duty of the county court or other proper au¬ 
thorities of said county to levy a sufficient tax from year to year, not exceed¬ 
ing one per cent, in addition to the taxes now authorized by law, to pay the 
interest on said bonds and other evidences of indebtedness heretofore issued 
or hereafter to be issued in good faith, and the principal when due.” 

Section 3. “ This Act to be in force and take effect from and after its 
passage.” 

Approved March 9th, 1869. 

To resist the passage of the bill which had been referred to the judiciary 
committee, a mass convention of the citizens of Macoupin county assembled 
at Carlinville in February, 1869. The following resolutions were adopted, 
T. M. Metcalf presiding: 

“ Whereas the people of the county of Macoupin in mass meeting assem¬ 
bled, being informed that there is an attempt on the part of the county court 
and the court-house commissioners appointed by said court, to induce the 
Legislature, now in session at Springfield, by an act of their body, to legalize 
all the acts of said court and commissioners in the building of a court house; 
said house having been commenced and the work prosecuted thus far without 
their consent, and in direct violation of their expressed wishes; therefore 
be it— 

“ Resolved , That we are opposed to any act or measure that in effect or by 
express provisions, legalizes any illegal act or acts of said court or commis¬ 
sioners, the effect of which will be to saddle upon the people of this county a 
large indebtedness without their being consulted in regard thereto; and be 
it further— 

“Resolved, That we look upon the acts of the county court in the building 
of the new court-house with alarm, they having taken it upon themselves, in 
violation of the express wish and will of the people, to involve them in a 
debt that we feel and know will be ruinous to the best interests of the county; 
and be it further— 

“ Resolved , That this meeting, composed of tax-payers of the county, request 
the legislature not to legalize the wanton waste and squandering of the peo¬ 
ple’s money as would be effected by the passage of the Senate bill upon this 
subject now before the house judiciary committee, but to save and protect 
them from what they believe to be a wholesale fraud. 

“ Resolved , As the sense and wishes of this meeting, that no legislation of 
right ought to be had by the present or future legislatures to legalize any of 
the illegal acts of the present county court of Macoupin county or the court¬ 
house commissioners. 

“Resolved, That the county court of Macoupin county, in building a new 
court-house, has disregarded the almost unanimous and often-repeated pro¬ 
test of the people of this county; that it has utterly disregarded the best 
interests of the people, and has imposed a debt that the present generation 
may not hope to be able to cancel; that they have transcended the laws of 
the land and trampled under foot the bulwarks of our liberties; that such 
open and shameful violations of law and utter disregard of the people, is the 
worst form of tyranny and despotism, and that this convention regard and 
condemn as enemies to free government the authors and perpetrators of these 
evils.” 

A committee was appointed by that meeting to appear before the judiciary 
committee at Springfield to represent the people of the county and protest 
against the passage of the act. 

Petitions signed by thousands of the citizens of the county poured in upon 
the legislature praying their non-interference, and asking them to prevent 
any legislation that would make the illegal acts of the county court and 
commissioners of the court-house binding upon the people. The commission¬ 
ers were summoned before the committee, and made statement under oath 
that the building would not cost over five hundred thousand dollars. 

During the pendency of the fight before the judiciary committee at Spring- 
field, it was discovered that the record pertaining to the issuance of bonds 
and county orders and contracts made had not been written up by the county 
clerk, except that of the ($50,000) fifty thousand dollars. It became neces- 
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sary in order to secure such legislation, to produce the records. The county 
clerk was dispatched to write up the records, which he proceeded to do. 

The commissioners, aided by the influence of the executive, secured the 
passage of the legalizing act. 

At the March term of the county court, the following resolution was 
passed: 

“ Whereas by an act of the legislature of the state of Illinois approved 
March 9th, 1869, the county court of Macoupin was authorized to issue 
bonds for the purpose of raising moneys to complete the new court-house, and 
the improvements thereunto,” etc. Bonds aggregating $272,000 were accord¬ 
ingly issued, placed upon the market by the financial agent, A. McKim 
Dubois, and sold. Of these bonds there were different classes, some maturing 
in five years, others in ten, fifteen and twenty years; all bearing date of issue 
April 1st, 1869, with ten per cent interest from date. 

At the September term in the same year, it was ordered that bonds to the 
amount of $408,000 be issued. They were similar to the bonds above men¬ 
tioned. At the October term, it was resolved, among other things, that, 
“ Whereas, by an Act of the Legislature, approved March 9th, 1869, it is 
provided that all bonds and other evidences of indebtedness heretofore issued 
in good faith by the county court to raise money to discharge contracts in 
reference to building of said court-house in said county, are legalized.” (See 
Act). 

At the November term of the court, $212,000 in bonds were ordered is¬ 
sued, and placed in the hands of the financial agent. The county agent also 
reported the letting of the contract for the iron roof and dome of the court¬ 
house, in accordance with the plans submitted by the architect, to J. P. 
Steadman & Co, of Philadelphia, for the sum of $125,115. 

At the general election held in November, 1869, new members of the 
county court, who were anti-Court-house, were elected : P. C. Huggins, A. A. 
Atkins and M. Olmstead. They qualified, took the oath of office, and en¬ 
tered upon their duties on the first Monday in December of the same year. 
At a special term held January 12th, 1870, by the new county court, it was 
ordered “ that all orders made heretofore by the county court appointing 
general or special agents to act in any matters wherein the people of said 
county have any interest, the same are hereby rescinded; that all agents 
heretofore appointed by order of said court make a full and final report of 
all their acts to this court, at a special term of this court, to be held Wed¬ 
nesday, first day of February, 1870.” 

At the special term held on the day above named, and in pursuance of the 
order of the court, “A. McKim Dubois came into court, and reported that 
he had received at divers times of T. L. Loomis bonds, interest bearing 
orders of said county, representing on their face an aggregate value of 81,- 
466,900, and have realized out of the same 81,462,275.83; that Loomis 
deposited to that account himself 8121.25, making 81,462.397.08; that they 
have paid out on the checks of Loomis 81,342,308.32, leaving a balance of 
8120,188.64; that this has been reduced 848,600, leaving outstanding in¬ 
debtedness 81,418.300; that the report be received and made a part of the 
record.” The report was received. 

It may be here stated that the 8120,188.64 balance still remaining in the 
hand of Messrs. Chestnut & Dubois at the time of their report, was after¬ 
wards absorbed in the payment of interest and other orders of the building 
commissioners. This does not appear of record, but there is filed in the 
office of the county clerk checks and orders paid after the report was made 
by Chestnut & Dubois, aggregating that amount, and paid by them. 

At the July term of the county court, 1870, it was ordered “ that so much 
of the proceedings of the court had heretofore in relation to the acceptance 
of the report of Chestnut & Dubois, and making such report a part of the 
record, the same is hereby rescinded.” There appeared duplicate numbers 
of bonds, and therefore it was ordered “ That no bonds of Macoupin county 
or coupons there attached be paid until they were presented to this court for 
approval and registry; that the order be published in the county papers and 
in two papers in New York, and a copy be furnished Chestnut & Dubois, 
and Howe & Macy, New York.” (Of these duplicate bonds it is claimed 
that they were issued fraudulently. Of this we can have no positive cer¬ 
tainty). 

This concludes the information from the records that is pertinent to this 
branch of the subject. We introduce the excerpts from the proceedings to 
show and give the general reader some knowledge that perhaps had not 
heretofore been made public, although the records are the property of the 
common public. There has been expended in interest bearing orders and 
bonds for buildings, grounds, iron fence, jail, labor, interest paid, commis¬ 


sions paid architect and commissioners, costs of issuing bonds and securing 
favorable legislation, the sum of 81,342,308.32, judging from the report of 
the financial agent made to the county court February 12th, 1870. From 
the same report it appears there were issued in interest bearing orders and 
bonds, representing on their face an aggregate value of $1,466,900, from 
which was realized the sum of 81,462,275.83. The final report of T. L. 
Loomis, county agent to the new county court, was made February 7th, 1870. 
In this report he shows previous reports made to the county court, and items 
of expenditures allowed, aggregating the following amounts: 

September 7th, 1867... 

I)eceml>er 7th, 1867.*. 

March, .. 

January, .. 

December, .. 

February 7th, 1870. 

Amount paid on jail not included in former reports 


The report was not approved. The court-house was completed in 1870, 
with the exception of those parts which still remain unfinished. The com¬ 
missioners resigned February 11th, 1870, after recommending an iron stair¬ 
way in the dome, to cost 81,200, which would complete the building. 

During the Huggins court, they employed an architect (Chas. H. Pond, 
of St. Louis), to make measurements of the building, and estimate the cost, 
as per the terms of the written contracts on file, for the respective parts of 
the work. He made a new plan of the building, and from it figured his es¬ 
timates, making the amounts aggregate as follows: $643,867, which amount 
Pond stated under oath should have been the cost of the building, as esti¬ 
mated by the contracts on file. This, however, does not include building 
commissioners' fees, architect’s fees, or per cent, on sale of bonds, etc., which 
were several thousand dollars more. We subjoin Pond’s estimates, as follows. 

I J. P. Steadman & Co., contract for court-room. 

Howard & Co., contract for door, window frame and doors. 

Howard & Co., contract for extras—window frame and sash. 

Howard & Co., contract for extra doors. 

Philip Onings, contract for grading yard. 

(Tehlman & Tainter, seats for court-room... 

' J. P. Steadman, roof and dome. 

Dieckman & Messenger, remainder of stone work. 

j Measures and calculations according to contract on following work : 

Footing stone and nibble work. 

Cut stone work. 

Ashlar work and pilasters... 

Rustic work and moulding. 

Outside stone flagging and door sills, etc. 

Pitched work and doorjambs. 

Painting and bronzing. 

Plastering. 

Brick work. 

Slate base and filing. 

Excavation and concrete... 

j Measure and estimation painting court-room and roof.. 

i Jail contract. 

I Stairs and brick casing, estimated (no contract). 

i Heating apparatus, as paid. 

Judges’ stand, contract price.. 

Fence and walk around the grounds. 

J Estimated for plumbing, gas fixtures, iron railing, furniture for rooms, etc... 


On the 17th of February, 1870, the following card, addressed to the tax¬ 
payers of Macoupin county, appeared in the “ Carlinville Democrat : 

Whereas, There is doubt in the minds of the people of the count), iu 
respect to the legal liability of the people of the county to pay a large por 
tion of the nominal amount of the new Court-house debt; and 

Whereas, A large amount of the taxes levied by the late County Court, 
for the purpose of paying said debt, are believed by us to be levied without 
authority of law; and 

Whereas, The payment of any extra, unauthorized and unnecessary 
taxes, is at this time particularly oppressive. ^ 

Now, for the purpose of settling the above questions, and of affording 
the people such relief as the law will afford, we recommend that the tax 
payers who desire so to do, decline and refuse to pay so much of the taxes 


$65,935.00 

27,000.00 

3,465.00 

3,245.00 

900.00 

3,300.00 

125,115.00 

125,000.00 

24.923.10 
17,243.58 
59,730 94 
28,515.45 
4,34243 
11,781.57 
4,732.37 
4,229.11 
31.S11.38 
12.515.43 
1,836.87 
3,055.60 
14,000.00 
28,000.00 
4,500.00 
1,689.40 
15,000.00 
50,000.00 

$643,867.00 


$ 15 534.39 
49,942.53 
3*), 106.80 
•‘150,970.30 
838,541.73 
43,532.81 
10,547.70 


$1,342,226.31 
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now being demanded of them as is known and called “Special Tax,” “Court- 
House Tax ” and “ Bond Tax, until the Court shall decide that the levy of 
said taxes is legal and binding; and that in order to test that question, 
when the Sheriff applies to the County Court for a judgment against the 
lands for such taxes, we will appear in behalf of all such tax-payers as shall 
desire us so to do, who for that purpose will furnish their names, free of 
charge, to resist the recovery of such judgment, and therein and thereby test 
the validity of such tax. The only expense attending this proceeding to 
the tax-payers, would be blanks, and the Democrat office proposes to furnish 
these free of charge. 

John I. Rinaker, 

C. A. Walker. 

At the March term of the County Court, 1870, in accordance with the 
above proposition, a motion was made by John I. Rinaker and C. A. Walker, 
for themselves and other tax-payers, that the Court declare illegal, and 
direct the Sheriff and collector not to collect the tax mentioned and described 
ou the tax-book as “Special Tax,” “Court-house Tax” and “Bond Tax.” 
Motion sustained as to the so-called “Court-house Tax,” and the Sheriff 
and collector was ordered not to collect the said tax. The motion as to 
“Special Tax” and “Bond Tax” was overruled. The clerk was ordered to 
prepare a complete copy of the above motion and serve upon the Sheriff and 
collector. Suits were brought, judgments obtained against the county, a man¬ 
damus issued to compel the levy and collection of taxes, supervisors fined 
for contempt of court, but no positive permanent action was taken upon the 
question until 1877, when the supervisors made a proposition for funding 
the Court-house indebtedness, and on the 5th of January, 1878, it was sub¬ 
mitted to the legal voters of the county for their adoption or rejection. It 
was adopted by a majority vote. The substance of the proposition was: 
“To fund, take up, and cancel all of the said outstanding bonds, notes, 
orders, coupons and judgments, at the rate of seventy-five cents to the dollar 
of the principal of said outstanding bonds, notes and orders, and no more of 
the original indebtedness, and the criterion was to be the registry of the 
bonds kept by the financial agents of the county, and to issue in lieu thereof 
to holders of the aforesaid bonds, orders and coupons, &c., bonds issued by 
the count}' of Macoupin, which when issued shall run twenty years from 
their date, and bear interest at the rate of six per cent, per annum, payable 
annually. And the aggregate amount of bonds authorized to be issued shall 
not exceed the sum of one million thirty-six thousand dollars, ($1,036,000). 

All bonds to be issued and registered in conformity to the provisions of an i 
act entitled “An act to amend an act, entitled an act relating to county and j 
city debts, and to provide for the payment of the same by taxation, &c.” 

The paper issued to raise money to build the court-house and make im¬ 
provements thereon, was of four classes. \ 

1st. Bonds issued under Act of the Legislature of February, 1867. Of 
this class the amount issued was $94,000, of which $49,500 was sealed and j 
the balance not. (The act authorized them to issue only $50,000). 

2d. Ten per cent, orders. Of this class there were issued $64,000. 

3d. Macoupin county interest bearing orders. Of this amount $321,000 
were issued. 

4th. Bonds under the Act of the Legislature appeared March 9th, 1869. 

Of this class there were issued $950,500. Of the first class $49,000 were 
paid by the county as fast as they became due, leaving $45,000 out-standing 
to be funded. 

An attempt was made by the financial agents of the county to register 
these several classes of paper, but not until all, or almost all, had been sold; 
there are perhaps $10,000 worth of bonds of the issue of 1867 that from the 
want of proper dates, do not agree with the register in the name of the payee. 

The second class, or ten per cent, orders, agree with the register except per¬ 
haps four or five bonds or orders, in which there is a discrepancy in name 
°f page. This class are all funded except five or six bonds. Of the third 
class (Macoupin county interest bearing orders) none agree with the register 
as to date of maturity. None of this class are funded except one or two 
bonds. They are all $1,000 bonds. Of the fourth class or bonds of 1869, 
$112,000 do not agree with the register, as to date of maturity, $70,000 
Maturing October 1881, and 42,000 maturing October 1882, the register 
s owing them to mature in April of the above named years. The balance 
*gree with the register. There were however twenty thousand dollars of 
nds issued and taken by Chestnut and Dubois, not included in the amount 
given below. The same were paid before the “ Huggins ” court, as it was 
^hed, came into power. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Bonds of 1867 issued...$ 94,000 

Bonds of 1867 paid... 49,000 

Balance.........- 45,000 

Ten per cent, orders issued....... 64,000 

Macoupin County Interest bearing orders... 321,000 

Bonds of 1869. 950,500 


Amount out-standing when funding began.1.380,500 


CONCLUSION. 

The court-house as it now stands is a beautiful structure. It is built of 
brick, magnesian limestone and iron of choice and elegaut design. It is 
thoroughly fire-proof throughout. 

For the purpose of giving the reader a better and more correct idea of the 
structure we give a brief statement of its dimensions and a description of the 
material that entered into its construction. 

The building is a rectangle, 181 feet in extreme length by eighty feet in ex¬ 
treme breadth, crossed at an equal distance from the north and south, ends by 
a transverse rectangle of smaller dimensions, the plan resembling an elongated 
Sw iss cross, or a cross of St. George, of double width. It is built after the Co¬ 
rinthian order of architecture, and this classical model is strictly adhered to 
throughout the entire building. It is divided into three floors: basement, 
twelve feet in height, main floor, sixteen feet in height, and upper floor, occu¬ 
pied mostly by the court-room, thirty-two feet in height. The height of the 
building from the top of the cornice to the ground, is sixty-nine and a half 
feet. Four iron columns resting ou the foundations and running up within 
the walls, to the plumb of the roof, support its circular iron band, from which 
spring ribs of the dome. From the apex of the dome to the foundation it is 
one hundred and eighty-six feet, giving the dome an altitude of almost one 
hundred feet. Each story of the building is anchored uot only to its own 
walls but the walls of the other stories. 

The main entrance is on the north, and the portal is reached by twenty-two 
stone steps, flanked on each side by a low wall of masonry, capped with 
cut stone, leading up to the portico. The roof of the portico is supported by 
four Corinthian columns forty feet in height, four feet in diameter at the 
base, and three and one-half feet at the capital. These columns are composed of 
seven whole blocks of dressed stone, and half of another. The ceiling of the 
portico is all of stone, forty-seven by sixteen feet, laid off in three panels. 

The south entrance has ten steps from the level of the street to a terrace 
eight feet in length and the width of the building, formed of square blocks 
of cut stone, neatly and uniformly laid. From the terrace there are twenty- 
three steps to the portico. The steps to the east and west entrances are laid 
parallel with the building, ascending from the north and south, and meeting 
upon a platform before the large entrance way. A balustrade of finely 
chiseled stone, with heavy stone caps, flanks the steps, at the foot of which on 
the pedestals, a lamp-post rises on each side made to represent the symbol of 
unity, a bundle of fagots, banded by a scroll, upon which is “ Macoupin 
county.” At all the entrances these lamp-posts are stationed with three 
heavy glass light chambers, about four feet in height, gilded and bronzed, 
surmounting them. There are five entrances to the basement from the court¬ 
house park. The ceilings of the basement are arched, and are twelve feet 
high. The floor is laid in mosaic with a wide border of brown slate running 
the length of the side walls. The building is lighted by gas and heated by 
steam. There are twelve rooms on the main floor, all finished in the most 
elegant style and manner, with marble floors, panelled walls, chandeliers, etc. 
The upper floor is reached by a wide, light-appearing yet strong iron stair¬ 
way. The court-room has an area of 4,500 square feet. Its general di¬ 
mensions are nearly sixty-four by seventy-four feet. In shape resembling 
a square with a rectangle attached to it, projecting wings extending some 
eight feet from the walls of either side. It is thirty-two feet in height from 
the floor to the ceiling, and from the floor to the apex of the inner dome is 
forty-four feet. From this dome hangs suspended a magnificent chandelier 
of fifty-six burners, which cost the sum of three thousand dollars. All the 
inside work is finished with galvanized iron. The pilasters are of cast iron, 
ceilings and wails galvanized iron, heavy cornice and mouldings of the same. 
The walls are in tall shield-like panels, surmounted above alternate panels 
by appropriate devices. Twelve windows, six on each side, furnish ingress 
to the light. The windows have four panes of glass each, besides the rose¬ 
shaped circle of colored glass at the top, and are fully twenty feet in height. 
The judges’stand, on the south side, projects about eight feet out into the 
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room. It is made of five different kinds of marble after the style of Henry 
VI. of France, and is the finest in the country. The judges’ chair is an 
elegant one of the Elizabethian period, tall, richly carved square-shaped 
back, arms and legs. It is about seven feet in height, and upholstered with 
crimson velvet. Adjacent to the court-room are the judges’ private apart¬ 
ments, jury rooms, and rooms for officers of the court. The roof is formed 
of wrought and cast iron, and covered by corrugated galvanized iron. The 
dome is formed of wrought iron ribs, springing from a heavy iron band, which 
are braced by cross trusses, the whole covered by galvanized iron, close to 
the roof. On the south side is a galvanized iron tank that holds the water 
pumped by the engine below, and from which pipes convey the water to all 
parts of the building; the capacity of the tank is about eight thousand gal¬ 
lons. In all this structure there is not a foot of combustible material. 

FIRST JAIL. 

March Term 1832. “ It is ordered by the court that the building of a jail 
for this county, of the following description, to wit: To be built of hewn 
timbers, the outside wall to be started one foot under ground, to be eighteen 
feet square, built of logs, hewn to square ten inches; the floor to be laid with 
hewn timbers, to square twelve inches, two thicknesses and crosswise, the 
whole to be only twelve inches above the surface of the ground ; the inside 
wall to be built of hewn timbers, to square eight inches, and started on the 
floor ; the middle wall to be started at the same place as the inside one, 
and built of hewn timbers, to square six inches, to be let down outwise, the 
inside and middle wall to be raised seven feet high ; the second floor to be 
laid with timbers to square ten inches, to be laid on said walls, and said floor 
to be laid with two-inch plank crosswise, to be jointed and laid down rough ; 
then the middle wall will be discontinued, and the other two to be continued 
seven feet higher, leaving an open space between them of six inches; third 
floor to be seven feet from the second, and laid with hewn timbers, to square 
twelve inches, which said timbers to extend outside of the wall nine inches 
at each end; roof to be shingled with walnut shingles, to be made five- 
eighths of an inch thick and four inches wide, on an average; rafters to be 
three by five inches at the plate and three square at the top, to show four 
inches to the weather; to be sawn and to be set two feet from centre ; two 
centre plates framed on the top to be eight by twelve inches, whereon to set 
the rafters, with conduits or eave troughs, to be black walnut; one outside 
door in the upper story, to have two shutters, one to open on the outside 
and the other on the inside, to be two feet six inches wide and five feet high, 
to be made of two thicknesses of plank, plank to be one and a half inches 
thick, nailed on crosswise, to be strapped with iron, straps to be half-inch 
thick and three inches wide, to be riveted on the door not exceeding six 
inches apart, the spaces between to be filled up with nails with large heads, 
to be driven in and clinched on the inside; hinges to be strong and suitable 
to the door; hatchway two and a half feet square, to be made as the outside 
door, and put in the middle of the second floor, hung on strong hinges, to 
be fastened with a large hasp and padlock; platform of four feet square, 
bannistered round, with a step-ladder extending from the ground up to it; 
two windows below, one foot square each, with iron bars one inch square, 
to be two inches from centre to centre, and let in the middle wall, bars to be 
crossed in the windows, and two windows above, to be the same size as the 
lower ones, and made with bars as below, only single instead of crossed; all 
the timbers to be of white oak and over cap ; to be completed in a strong 
and workmanlike manner, on or before the first day of September, 1833. 
One payment of two hundred dollars to be made at the March term, 1833, 
to the undertaker, the same amount to be paid in annual instalments, until 
the full amount shall be discharged ; be sold on the first Monday in June 
next, to the lowest bidder, the undertaker to give bond, with approved 
security for the performance of his contract, to the county commissioners of 
this county and to their successors in office, conditioned for the faithful per¬ 
formance of his contract, on or before the first day of September, 1833 ; also 
that the clerk of this court advertise the same in three public places in this 
county. 

Dec . 1832. It is ordered by the court, that the jail about to be erected for 
this county be erected on the north-east corner of lot numbered eighty, 
being the same lot on which the stray pen is put in the town of Carlinville. 

March 1834. Total cost of jail, $686.70.” 

Perhaps the most notable event connected with prison-life in this jail was 
the suicide of Andrew J. Nash, a murderer and inmate. Nash, who w as a 
man of family, killed with a knife a man named Lockerman. He was tried, 
convicted and sentenced to death by hanging. The dread day approached, 


and all preparations were in readiness for his execution. B. F. Burke, an 
energetic and efficient officer, was the sheriff. This distinguished citizen, 
whose portrait and biography will be found in this work, was first elected to 
this office in 1838, and discharged the duties of the position with such satis¬ 
faction to the citizens of the county, that he was never beaten for it, but held 
it continuously until 1848, when a change in the law made him ineligible; 
providing that a person could not hold that office for consecutive terms. 

The night before the day fixed for the hanging of Nash, his attorney 
arrived wdth the governor’s reprieve, and the glad news was reported to the 
prisoner. Of course this fact was not known among the people. The next 
morning an immense crowd gathered from all parts of the county to witness 
the execution. When they found it would not take place, they threatened 
vengeance against the murderer, and excited and agitated, they rushed for 
the jail, and gathered a howling, frenzied mob around the building, deter¬ 
mined to take the prisoner out by force and lynch him. One of the mur¬ 
dered man’s brothers was in the crowd. But the sheriff was a man of great 
personal bravery, and standing his ground manfully in defence of law and 
order, by appeals to the crowd and an exhibition of determined courage, held 
them at bay. By his side stood several fearless citizens who shared with 
him the danger, and among these was Dr. John Logan. Meanwhile a com¬ 
pany of armed men was hastily formed among the citizens, who deprecated 
mob violence, and marched hastily to the scene and placed themselves under 
the command of the sheriff. When the crowd beheld the display of military 
force, they dispersed. After the restoration of order, it was discovered that 
Nash, hearing the cries of those who sought his life, and having no hope that 
they could be prevented from reaching him, had, during the excitement, 
hung himself in his cell. What must have been the agony of fear in his 
breast, when he sought death for relief, can only be imagined. 

When the second jail had been completed, this building was moved to the 
site of the present court-house, and for many years thereafter was occupied 
as a dwelling. Gov. John M. Palmer at one time occupied it, as also did 
A. McKim Dubois. 

SECOND JAIL. 

This was a much more pretentious structure than the former, and was 
erected near the south east corner of the public square in the year 1854. It 
was a two-story building, the outer walls being constructed of brick, and the 
celU and partitions of wood. The upper floor contained the cells for pris¬ 
oners, while the lower was used for a residence by the jailor and family. 

This building was burned to the ground in 1860, and its destruction was 
brought about in this wise. A negro horse-thief was confined in one of the 
cells. One night in the month of June, he set fire to hi3 cell, no doubt, 
hoping thus to gain his freedom. He soon saw that his life was in jeopardy, 
and his shrieks of mortal terror aroused the sleeping inmates of the lower 
floor. Mr. Jacob Plain was the sheriff, but was absent in attendance upon 
the Charleston convention. His family, however, were in the building. 
The flames had made too much headway before his cries were heard; and 
the rescue of the miserable man, though bravely attempted, was impossible on 
account of the density of the smoke and the fierceness of the heat. His 
piteous cries for relief grew fainter and fainter, and at last ceased. The next 
morning his charred remains were found in the ruins. 

THE THIRD JAIL. 

This was built in 1860, on the site of the burned building. The walls 
were of brick; the cells of iron. Upon the completion of the present taste¬ 
ful structure, the cells w’ere removed to Alton, and are now in use in the 
prison at that place. The building has since been used as a dwelling. It 
was from this that Carl Englemau, the wife-murderer, was taken by a howl¬ 
ing mob, and hurried to his terrible fate. He was a German, whose wife 
had separated from him. He wanted her to live with him again, but she 
refused. One day he went to her house, and entering, asked for a match. 
While in the act of reaching for one, the fiend threw his arm around her 
neck, forcing back her head, and with the other hand cut her throat. His 
little girl, who w T as living with her mother, seized a heavily-loaded pistol, 
when her mother fell, and placing it near the scoundrel’s head pulled the 
trigger, but the weapon failed to explode. He killed his wife on Friday, and, 
on Saturday, he was placed in the custody of Mr. Joseph Liston, the sheriff, 
and securely jailed. As there were threats of mob violence, and great ex¬ 
citement prevailed, Mr. Liston placed guards over the jail for the better 
protection of the prisoner. The victim of his fury was buried on Sunday, 
and the excitement was intensified by the funeral, which was numerously 
attended. 
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The plan, which was so successful in throwing off their guard the sheriff 
and citizens of Carlinville, was carefully laid on the day of the burial. Ac¬ 
cordingly on Monday a great crowd of men gathered in the county seat, and 
about nine o’clock made a demonstration against the jail to get hold of the 
prisoner. This attempt was frustrated by the vigilance and firmness of the 
jailor and his guards. 

The preliminary trial was to come off on the next Monday, and the ring¬ 
leaders of the mob declared they would await the action of the court, and if 
justice were done they would be satisfied, but if not they would come in and 
hang him. Accordingly they dispersed ; thinking all danger over, the sheriff 
dismissed the guards. 

Just as he set down to dinner, and while the citizens were in their houses, 
on a signal being given, the mob rushed for the jail, under the leadership of 
a man named John Hill. The sheriff, taken by surprise, could offer no re¬ 
sistance. 

The great lock of the cell was broken by blows from a sledge-hammer, 
and their victim was in their power. A female prisoner, who had the liberty 
of the upper floor, when she heard the rushing of the maddened mob, went 
to the cell of the doomed man, and told him they were coming, and to get 
him. He was partly undressed, and gently arose and dressed himself, saying 
to her at the same time : “ Well, let them come.” The mob quickly seized 
him, placed a rope around his neck, and hurried him down South Broad 
street, and hung him to a tree just across from the public school building, 
and in full sight of the children who were enjoying their noon-recess. 

Some have entertained doubts as to the sanity of Engleman. His crime 
was a dastardly one, and few felt any sympathy for his terrible fate. 

Some of the participants in the hanging w r ore masks, and a number of 
them were indicted. It was impossible to get a jury, however, of those who 
had not formed an opinion, so that a nolle prosequi was entered in the 
cause. 

The fourth and present Jail is built of stone, and is a handsome and dura¬ 
ble structure. It stands south of the court-house, and was built at the time 
of the erection of its grander neighbor. A view of this edifice is given in 
this work, from which a good idea of the plan may be gained. 

POOR FARM. 

Previous to the purchase of land, or the erection of a building for the 
poor, those persons having them in charge or granting relief to the same, 
were remunerated by the county by orders issued from the commissioners’ 
court. During the September term of court in 1851, J. M. Palmer (Judge) 
was instructed to ascertain and report to the court, the cost of a suitable 
farm for a pauper establishment, also improvements required, and such in¬ 
formation as he could obtain relative to the poor-house system in other 
counties. By the following December a habitation was secured ready for 
reception of the poor with two hundred and two acres of land attached upon 
sections twenty-six and thirty-five of Nilwood township, and no one was 
permitted to be received without the sanction of the county court. 


In March 1855 the court appointed Enoch Wall commissioner, to sell the 
above, which it appears he succeeded in doing, for in May of the same year 
forty acres was purchased by the county iu section sixteen Carlinville town¬ 
ship, which was subsequently increased iu 1870, by the further purchase of 
eighty acres adjoining. Upon this land a building was erected, which was 
completed ready for reception of its importunate occupants iu 1856. 

Davison Hankins was appointed keeper of the same, and the terms of his 
occupancy were to keep each pauper sent to the poor-house, at the rate of two 
dollars per week each. From time to time additions and improvements 
have been made in the original structure, ancl the county has now a substan¬ 
tial and commodious brick and frame building, with well cultivated farm 
attached 

The superintendents of the poor-house have been as follows:— 


Davison Hankins 

appointed in ISIS 

J. A. Lewis appointed 

in 1870 

• Samuel Work 

“ i860 

a 

1871 

David McDaniel 

“ 1861 


1872 

u ,i 

“ l s <;-2 


1873 

“ 

“ 1863 


1874 

.< u 

“ 1864 


1875 

M it 

“ 1805 | 

a 

1870 

\V. W. Thompson 

“ 1866 

Abril Hays 

1877 

it tt 

“ 1807 j 


1878 

t§ >t 

‘‘ 180,8 

<t n 

1879 

^ t. 

1809 




The growth of the county in wealth can in no way be so clearly exhibited 
as by giving the assessment rolls at different periods. We select three, which 
are here appended, viz., those of 1867, 1860 and 1879. 

taxes ix 1837. 

In 1837, the total amount of taxes paid in the county was as follows : 


Total land tax,. $390.56} 

Total personal taxes.$1,399,67 A 


Col. James C. Anderson was the heaviest tax-payer, and paid taxes to the 
amount of 816.80, of which $4.80 was on landed, and 812.00 was on personal 
property. The number of taxpayers was 1007, and the average amount of 
tax paid by each was 81.77. 

Assessment of Macoupin county in 1860, showing totals. 


Horses. 

Number. 

1 n.223 

22,017 

Value. 

3*;o,125 

168,061 

Bonds, stocks. Joint Stock Co., etc. 

Value 

Mules and asses.. 

l,4<>0 

57,364 

Acres in wheat. 

95,576 

37,797 

Sheep... 

7,318 

7,4o6 


Hogs. 

25,488 

38.222 

“ ** other field products... 

15.717 

Carriages and wagons.. 

3.299 

71,037 

T<ual number of acres under cultivation. 112 785 

Clocks and watches.. 

2,551 

0,170 , 

Total value of taxable personal property 

994,238 

Pianos... 

45 

3,635 

“ “ of railroad personal property 

264.2*5 

Goods and merchandise.. 


83.183 

“ “ “ lands. 


Capital stock of incorporated 

banks,... 

125 

“ lands. 

3,286.054 

Manufactured articles,., 


4,904 

“ “ town lots.. 

544,092 

Monevsand credits. 


12G,<r27 

“ “ real and personal property. 

5.097,5*9 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, ETC., OF MACOUPIN COUNTY, ILLINOIS, FOR THE YEAR 1879. 


NAMES OF TOWNSHIPS. 
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Barr. 


. 112,665 

27,287 

11,149 

765 

500 


3,404 

185 


2 4*9 

664 


4,496 

17 

4.372 

2 894 

547 

2,172 

145 

506 

Bird. 


. 134J68 

78', 682 

12,840 

30 

160 


3,489 



2,404 



5,663 

48 

5,640 

5.442 

829 

2.832 

141 

202 



64 910 

57 405 

28 286 


1801 


5 785 



1 727 

10 

10 

3,925 

25 

12.631 

13,540 

114 

1,638 

475 

533 

Brushy Mound. 


. 50,591 

49^319 

8J)S0 


1095 


1.172 



1,329 



2,987 

14 

1,332 . 


159 

908 

2i 

1,006 

Bunker Hill. 


. 53,617 

50,014 

25,664 


2122 

120 

19.935 

232 

58. 

1,556 



4,031 


2,762 

125,044 

ioo 

1,546 

78 

56 

Carlinville. 


. 86,050 

70,485 

17,120 

260 

680 


3.265 



2,418 



4,691 

00 

0,527 

547,740 

465 

1,586 

160 

828 

Cahokia. 


. 69.385 

59,629 

27,917 

310 

1803 


3,070 

250 

. 350 

1.439 

465 


1,757 

41 

4,067 

10,954 

142 

989 

100 

711 

Chesterfield. 


. 93,930 

• 43,666 

9,370 







2,318 



3,942 

57 

9.517. 


239 

2,160 

117 

295 

Dorchester . 


. 45,296 

40,053 

17,312 

377 

1402 

121 

5,333 

135 

. 250 

828 

333 

2 

3,366 

6 

4,085 

4,003 

70 

118 

170 

174 

Gillespie . 


. 75,485 

69,123 

30,115 


763 


3,666 

70 


1,233 


2 

3,064 

3 

1,940 

12,470 

173 

1,468 

31 

723 

Girard. 


. 68,260 

25,786 

25,729 

170 

220 

320 

7,499 

615 


1,920 



2,274 


*28 

7,810 

359 

1,378 

24 

476 

Hilyard . 


. 49,860 

51,710 

18,249 


160 


2.790 

20 


1,432 



2 415 

t 

5,563 

5,750 

133 

1,418 

178 

40 

Honevpoint. 



65,188 

22,551 

122 

549 


4,895 

97 


1,779 

207 


4,041 

14 

1,718 

4,292 

117 

1,471 

107 

981 

Nilwood. 


. 109,996 

72,382 

23,890 

80 



5,832 

50 


2,409 

48 


4,142 

8 

123 

3,789 

501 

2,208 

12 

1,961 

North Otter . 


. 126,877 

42,879 

15,250 

318 

550 

500 

14,570 

850 

5. 

3 731 

200 

200 

5,109 

20 

2,478 

9,590 

597 

1,910 

128 

917 

North Palmyra.... 


. 131,075 

30,597 

16,396 

3 86 

2069 

141 

13,643 2403 

. 1783 

3,045 

4,148 

48 

3,861 

50 

43*78 

9,760 

517 

2,171 

141 

1,413 

Poik .:.. 


. 64.230 

40,846 

8,562 

10 

1200 


2,725 



1,521 

177 


1 ,:>6o 

SO 

4,942 

375 

164 

1,470 

65 

191 

Scottville . 


. 96,655 

19,325 

4,158 

393 



569 

85 

. 50 

1,562 

004 


2,755 

14 

1,251 

657 

309 

1.257 

93 

549 

South Otter. 


. 129,613 

45,511 

20,818 

297 

1526 


4,138 


. 306 

1,775 

2,557 

376 

2,189 

7 

3,613 

5,295 

195 

1,133 

112 

1,444 

South Palmyra. 



25,211 

5,790 

107 



1,056 

139 

5. 

1,298 



989 


5,310. 


151 

975 . 



Shipman. 


. 73,76s 

63,750 

20,276 

5 

1643 


16.960 

451 


1,891 

439 


3,543 

10 

8.315 

7,169 

151 

1.814 

186 

144 

ft||AW4| mint.. 


. 58,220 

63.099 

17,900 




1,345 






2,032 

82 

8,099 

4,230 

7 55 

625 

169 

1,488 

Staunton. 


. 44,144 

58,004 

39,848 

415 

2402 

160 

3,125 

50 

6. 

1,004 

710 

105 

1,904 

55 

2,010 

10.205 

138 

1,448 

64 

211 

Western Mound.... 


. 108,495 

43,094 

6,935 


1078 


2.325 

100 


1,705 

1,342 


4,042 


0,5.82 

1,550 

191 

2,310 

447 

622 

Yirden. 


. 84,206 

10,549 

17,394 

70 

952 

5 

13,364 

40 


1,989 



3,067 

15 

351 

6,519 

606 

1,525 

66 

409 

Total. 


.2,072,066 1,203,794 

452,499 4115 

22,675 

1367 

143,955 

>774 

74 2739 

43,441 

11,904 

743 

SI,047 

645 

93,634 

351,338 7692 

39,2333233 15,880 


Table from the United States Census Report, showing the population of 
Macoupin County at different periods: 

1830 
1840 
18-30 
1800 
1870 

A list of the members of the General Assembly from Macoupin County 
since the organization of the County, 1829 : 


1,000 
7,820 
12.3 V, 
24,002 
32,720 


SENATORS. 


Date. 

Name. 

1 Date. 

Name. 

1830 . . 

. Thomas Carlin, 

1 1859,1861 

. . . . A. L. Knapp. 

1832, 1834 . . 

. Larkin Craig. 

j 1863, 1*65 

. . . . H. M. Yandeveer. 

1836,1838. . 

. Joseph Borough. 

1867,1869 

. . . . John M. Woodson. 

1840-1846 . 

. John Harris. 

| 1871 

f . . . Lewis Solomon. 

1849,1851. . 

. Franklin Witt. 

t . . . Charles Yoris. 

1853,1855 . . 

. John M. Palmer. 

j 1873,1875 

. . . . Beatty T. Burke. 

1857 . • 

. Linus E. Worcester. 1 1877,1879 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

. . . . George W. Herdman. 

Dak. 

Name. 

Date. 

Name. 

1830 . . 

. George Churchill. 

1865 

. . . . S. Gobble. 

1832 

. Joseph Borough. 

1867 

. . . . W. C. Shirley. * 

1834-1838 . . 

. John Harris. 

1869 

. . . B. T. Burke. 

1840 . . 

. F. A. Olds. 

jgyi f . . . J. N. McMillan. 

\ . . . Geo. A. W. Cloud. 

1842 { ’ 

. Robert W. Glass. 

. Sargent Gobble. 


r . . . William McAdams. 


. John Scott. 

1873 • 

. . . Jonathan Plowman. 

1844 ^ 

. John T. Wood. 


1 . . . A. L. Yirden. 

1846 ’ 

. Thomas Hart. 


r . . . S. S. Gilbert. 

. H. V. A. Tappan. 

1875 h 

. . . O. P. Powell. 

1849 • - 

. F. A. Olds. 


1 . . . H. F. Martin. 

1851 • • 

. B. T. Burke. 


r . . . Richard Rowell. 

1853 • • 

. L. Solomon. 

1877 \ 

. . . H..W. Wall. 

18oo • • 

. George H. Holliday. 


. • • John N. English. 

1857 . . 

. B. T. Burke. 


r . . . H. W. Wall. 

1859 • • 

. W. C. Shirley. 

1879 \ 

. . . J. N. English. 

1861 . • 

1863 . . • 

. James T. Pennington, j 
. Charles A. Walker. ! 


. . . George E. Warren. 


The foregoing are the names of the men who represented Macoupin County, 
or the District including said County. 


COUNTY OFFICIALS. 

The first board of County Commissioners.—Theodorus Davis, William Wilcox, Seth 
~ Hodges, elected in 1829. 


The second hoard of County Commissioners —Lewis Solomon, Roger Snell, Samuel 
Lair, elected in 1832. 

The third hoard of County Commssioners.—Samuel Lair, Ezekiel Ross, Jesse Rhoads, 
elected in 1834. 

The fourth board of County Commissioners.—Ezekiel Ro-*s, Jesse Rhoads, Tlios. Corr 
elected in 183b. 

The fifth hoard of County Commissioners.— 


September 1838. 
“ 1*39. 

“ 1840. 

“ 1841. 

“ 1842. 

“ 1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 


1849. 
June 1852. 
November 1852. 

1854. 

1856. 

1857. 
1861. 
1865. 
1869. 
1873. 
1877. 


C< H'NTY COMMJS8IOXERS. 

Lewis Solomon, Samuel Lair, Frederick A. Olds. 

Lewis Solomon, Andrew S Opdyke, Samuel Lair. 

Lewis Solomon, Andrew S. Opdyke, Sebum Oil more. 

David McSliee, A. S. Opdyke, S. Gilmore. 

John S. Foster, S. Gilmore, David McShee. 

David McShee, J. S. Foster, Jarrot Dugger. 

David McShee, J. S. Foster, Jarrot Dugger. 

Jarrot Dugger, David McShee, John M. Hilyard. 

David McShee, John M. Hilyard, Bird Peebles. 

John M. Ililyard, Bird Peebles, David McShee. 

John M. Hilyard, David McShee, Bird Peebles. 

Bird Peebles, David McShee, John M. Hilyard. 

COUNTY JUDGES. 

John M. Palmer, James Breden. and G. A. W. Cloud. 

Wm. Weer and Geo. A. W. Cloud. 

Samuel S. Gilbert and James Breden. 

Geo. A. W. Cloud and George Judd. 

S. S. Gilbert, Geo. A. W. Cloud, and George Judd. 

L. Solomon, T. B. Rice, and G. A. W. Cloud. 

Thaddeus L. Loomis, G. A. W. Cloud, and Thos. B. Rice. 

T. L. Loomis, John Yowell, and Isham J. Peebles. 

Phelander C. Huggins, Andrew A. Atkins, and Martin Olmstead. 
Lewis P. Peebles. 

Lewis P. Peebles. Present incumbent. 


PROBATE JUDGES. 

J. P. Smith, appointed in 1831; P. W. Winchester, elected in 1832; Chas. Stover, 
elected in 1837 ; Thomas Jayne, elected in 1839; John M. Palmer, elected in 1843; 
Seborne Gillmore, elected in 1847; John M. Palmer, elected in 1848; Wm. Weer, Jr., 
elected in 1851; S. S. Gilbert, elected in 1853; Lewis Solomon, elected in 1857; T. L. 
Loomis, elected in 1861, re-elected in 1865; P. C. Huggins, elected in 1869; Lewis P- 
Peebles, elected in 1873 ; Lewis P. Peebles, re-elected in 1877, and is the present incum¬ 
bent. Since the county went under township organization the probate judge also per¬ 
forms the duties of county judge. 

MASTERS IN CHANCERY. 

John W. Bainbridge, appointed in 1843; A. McKim Dubois, appointed in 1845; 
Samuel S. Gilbert, appointed in 1857 ; Charles A. Walker, appointed in 1861; Samuel 
S. Gilbert, re-appointed 1870 ; John I Rinaker, appointed Dec. 21 st, 1876, and is the 
present incumbent. 
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CLERKS OF COUNTY COURT. 

T. P. Hoxey, appointed in 1829, served until 1837. John Wilson, elected 
in 1837, (removed the same year). A. McKim Dubois, elected (pro tern.) 
in 1837. J. A. Chestnut, elected in 1838, and served by re-election, until 
1851. Enoch Wall, elected in 1851, and served until 1858. George H. 
Holliday, elected in 1858, and served until 1869. Thos. M. Metcalf, elected 
in 1869, and re-elected in 1873. C. Westermier, jun., elected in 1877, and 
is the present incumbent. 

C LERKS OF CIRCUIT COURT. 

Tristram P. Hoxey, elected in 1829, served until 1841. A. McKim 
Dubois, elected in 1841, re-elected in 1843, re-elected in 1845, and served 
until 1860. A. S. Mayfield, elected in 1860, re-elected in 1864, (died in 
office), term served out by M. Mayfield. Hy. W. Burton, elected in 1868, 
re-elected in 1872. Geo. R. Hughes, elected in 1876, and present in- 
cumbent. 

SHERIFFS OF THE COUNTY. 

John Harris, appointed in 1829, served until 1834. Jefferson Weather¬ 
ford, elected in 1834, and re-elected in 1835 and 1836. B. T. Burke 
elected in 1838, and filled the office by re-election until the year 1851. Wm. 
M. Snow, elected in 1851. J. L. Plain, elected in 1854. M. McClure, 
elected in 1856. J. L. Plain, elected in 1858. M. N. Wills, elected in' 
1860. H. Tappan, elected in 1862. M. N. Wills, elected in 1864. Joseph 
B. Liston, elected in 1866. S. B. Wilcox, in 1868. Wm. H. Fishbaek, 
elected in 1870, died in office, term served out by Peter Schaffer, coro¬ 
ner. James T. Pennington, elected in 1872, and re-elected in 1874. Isaac 
Heaton, elected in 1876. John F. Sunderland, elected in 1878, and is the 
present incumbent. 

COUNTY TREASURERS. 

Wm. G. Coop, appointed in 1829. Wm. G. Coop, elected in 1830. Henry 
H. Havron, elected in 1831. Travis Moore, elected in 1832. Archer B. 
Beauchamp, elected in 1832. Travis Moore, elected in 1833. John Lewis, 
elected in 1834, and filled the office by re-election until 1839. James' 
McLarning, elected in 1839, and served until 1847. Thos. P. Ross, elected 
in 1847. Win. M. Maddox, elected in 1850. L. F. Palmer, elected in 1850, 
re-elected in 1851, and re-elected in 1853. Wm. M. Snow, elected in 1853, 
re-elected in 1854. Thos. Hart, elected in 1854, re-elected in 1855. Mark 
Crowder, elected in 1855. Dempsey Sawyer, elected in 1857, re-elected in 
1859, and served until 1865. Mr. Steward was elected in 1865, re-elected 
in 1867. Randolph J. Haley, elected in 1869. John W. Ayers elected in 
1871. John W. Wills, elected in 1873. Lucius B. Corbin, elected in 1875. 
Zachariah Harris, elected in 1877, and present incumbent. 

COUNTY SURVEYORS. 

Philip Deatherage, appointed in 1829, (died the same year). Ezekiel 
Good, appointed in 1829, and served until 1837. Benjamin V. Stephenson, 
elected in 1837, and re-elected in 1839. Isaac Whitaker, elected in 1841,’ 
and served until 1851. Geo. H. Holliday, elected in 1851. F. H. Chap¬ 
man, elected in 1853, and by re-election, held the office until 1859. Thomas 
R. McKee, elected in 1859. A. W. Edwards, elected in 1861. G. W. 
Farrar, elected in 1863. T. G. Capps, elected in 1865. James Woodul, 
elected in 1867. E. C. Winchester, elected in 1869, and by re-election held 
t e office until 1875. Jacob R. Muhleman, elected in 1875, and is the pre- 
sent incumbent. 

SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

William Miller, appointed in 1833, and served until 1839. Daniel An- 
derson, elected in 1839, and served until 1846. Enoch Wall, elected in 1846. 

£ W. Wallace, elected in 1847. Wm. Weer, elected in 1849. George B. 
Kicks, elected in 1851, re-elected in 1853. Lewis Judd, elected in 1855, 
reelected in 1857. Horace Givin, elected in 1859. Chas. E. Foote, elected 
“ 1861, reflected in 1863, and served until 1869. Fletcher H. Chapman, 

. *55L m 1 , 869, John S - Kenyon, elected in 1873. F. W. Crouch, elected 
m, ana is the present incumbent. 

CORONERS. 

eleH? < i P ’ SeD -’ elected in 1829 ‘ Robert Wallace elected in 1832, re- 
10 an ^ reflected in 1836. Wm. S. Raymond elected in 1840. j 


Wm.S. Dugger elected in 1842; re-elected in 1843. Josiah Boroughs elected 
m 1844. Wm. S. Dugger elected in 1846. John Graham elected in 1847 ; 
re-elected in 1848. Josiah Boroughs elected in 1853. Wm. F. Dugger 
elected in 1856. Wm. B. Brink elected in 1856. Mr. McDaniel elected in 
1858. J. D. Kerr elected in 1860; re-elected in 1862. Mr. Wright elected 
m 1864. John Cromwell elected in 1866. M. R. Judd elected in 1868. 
Chas. A. Herb elected in 1870. Peter Schaffer elected in 1871 ( pro tern). 
David Deeds elected in 1872. Peter Heinz elected in 1874. Andrew Rath- 

i 8 e ^ er elected in 1876. Jas. S. Duncan elected in 1878, and present 
incumbent. 

TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION. 

After the adoption of the constitution in 1848, the legislature of 1849 
I P&ssed an act to provide for township organization. Previously to the pag- 
, sage of this act, township organization in this state was unknown. A new 
law relating to this subject was enacted in 1851, and the law of 1849 was 
repealed. In 1870 the people of Macoupin county, bv a decided majority, 
adopted this form of government, which has since been adhered to. 

At the December term, 1870, the county court appointed John I. Riua- 
ker, E. H. Davis and John P. Henderson, commissioners to divide the county 
of Macoupin into towns agreeably to the statute to provide for township 
organization. We quote the following from the records: 

j “ Carlinville, III, Jan. 2oth, 1871. 

“At a meeting of the Board of Commissioners appointed by the county 
court of Macoupin county, state of Illinois, at the December term, A. D. 
1870, of said court, to divide said county into townships, and name the same, 
under the township organization laws of the state of Illinois, held at the 
court-house in Carlinville on this day, in pursuance of agreement, the board 
organized by the appointment of John I. Rinaker as Chairman and John P. 
Henderson secretary. * 

The said board, as such commissioners, proceeded to divide the county 
into towns, making as many towns as there are townships according to 
government survey, there being twenty-four in number. The board not being 
fully advised in regard to the wishes of the people in the several towns or 
some of them, in regard to names for the said towns, and wishiug to further 
consult the wishes of the people, it was moved and carried that the board 
adjourn to meet again on Thursday, Feb. 2,1871, at the county clerk’s office 
in Carlinville, Macoupin county, Ill. 

“John I. Rinaker, Chairman Board Commies'rs. 

I “John P. Henderson, Secretary Board. 

I “ Carlinville, Macoupin Co., 111., Feb. 23d, 1871. 

! “The board met pursuant to adjournment, present John I. Rinaker, E. H. 
j' Davis and John P. Henderson. After due consideration of reports from 
I different parts of the county, the board proceeded to make changes in the 
[ names of towns in accordance with the expressed will of the people, and 
agreed and finally adopted the names as set forth in the report this’ day 
agreed upon and filed with the county clerk, which report was duly signed 
by the several commissioners, and the board adjourned. 

"John I. Rinaker, Chairman. 

“John P. Henderson, Secretary Board. 

The next year township 12 N., R. 6 W., was divided into two townships, 
namely Virden and Girard, so that the number of townships is now twenty- 
five. 3 

CONCLUSION. 

Thus much has been written of the civil annals of Macoupin county. Its 
history includes but half a century. Men and women, in full vigor of intel¬ 
lect and enjoyment of health still dwell in our midst, who were here at its 
organization. Its growth from the first has been steady, and the change 
wrought marvellous. Beginning with its birth, just fifty years ago, we have 
followed its upward career until the present (1879). We have made men¬ 
tion of those who assisted at its formation, and have since been honorably 
connected with its history. We have seen it grow from the feebleness of 
infancy to the strength of manhood, from littleness to greatness, from great 
poverty to abundant wealth. We have seen its population increase fr™, 
1,500 to more than 40,000 souls. 0m 

Remarkable also have been the events and revolutions, the discoveries 
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and inventions, that have occurred and been made on this earth of ours, 
since Macoupin had its birth. Scott and Taylor, Grant and Sherman, have 
been placed among the great captains of history; Tennyson and Browning, 
Bryant and Longfellow, Whittier and Lowell, have sung; Irving and Haw¬ 
thorn, and Thackeray and Dickens have won a place among the masters of 
English; the “god-like” matchless Webster, the impassioned and eloquent 
Clay, the powerful and metaphysical Calhoun, have shed new luster upon their 
country and their race, and sunk into the bosom of the grave; Agassiz and 
Darwin and Huxley, and Faraday and a host of coadjutors have extended 
the circle of the sciences; Bancroft and Prescott, Hildreth and Motley, and 
Froude have won high rank among the historians of earth; Spurgeon and 
Punshon, and Beecher and Moody, have enforced the duties of morality and 
religion with a force and eloquence not inferior to that of a Massillon, a 
Bossuet or a Taylor; Stuart Mill, has arisen as a bright star upon the hori¬ 
zon of philosophy, and Thomas Carlyle upon that of history and philosophy; 
and Abraham Lincoln, of our own Illinois, has been crowned saviour of his 
country and benefactor of mankind; Morse, the American scientist, has 
discovered how to send that subtle agent, electricity, on its lightning pinions 
to do the bidding of man, and the ocean cable has been laid by Field along 
“the slimy bottom of the deep;” McCormack has given to the wheat-grow¬ 
ing belt the reaper, and the voice of Stephenson’s locomotive has been first 
heard in the land; Howe has been distinguished by the public as the 
inventor of the sewing machine, and the Atlantic and Pacific have been 
joined by iron bauds; Mexico has been conquered and a magnificeut 
domain wrested from her added to our western border, and Alaska has been 
purchased of Russia; the center of population has traveled nearly three 
hundred miles westward along the thirty-ninth parallel, and the population 
of our country increased until it numbers more than 40,000,000; St. Louis 
has from a small city grown to one of more than 500,000 inhabitants, while 
upon the shore of Lake Michigan, there litis arisen as if through enchantment, 
a noble city which wears the proud title of “Queen of the West and North ;” 
gold has been discovered in the far west, and great states have there been 
organized; and finally, the shackles have been struck from the limbs of the 
slave, and the great war for the Union has been fought and won. 

Mighty, indeed, have been the changes of the last fifty years throughout 
the world and in this county. Gone is the frail wigwam of the Indians, and 
the rude cabin of the pioneer; gone are log court-house and jail, and in 
their stead are costly and imposing edifices. The game has vanished that 
brought hither the savage, and furnished wholesome meat for the family of 
the hardy settler. In all material things there has been great advancement, 
and we would fain believe, progress also in morality. What is in store for 
us in the future no man can say. 

“ The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before us, 

But shadows, clouds and darkness rest u]»on it.” 


CHAPTER X. 

THE BENCH AND BAR. | 

THE BENCH. 

first judge of this circuit was Samuel D. Lockwood of the 
ffi pjL supreme bench. Until 1835 the judges of the supreme court 
ISr were required to perform circuit duty. At that time a law was 
tSjSQ passed severing the duties of supreme and circuit judges. Judge 
Lockwood presided until the change was made, with the exception of the 
years 1830 and 1831, when Theophilus W. Smith—also of the supreme bench 
—at Lockwood’s request, sat in his stead. When the old system was re-estab¬ 
lished, in 1840, Judge Lockwood came back to the circuit and remained 
until the adoption of the new constitution in 1848. This distinguished man 
came to Illinois at an early day, and was a prominent actor in its history 
for many years. He was a man of stainless purity, and the peer as a jurist I 

of the ablest of his associates on the bench. , 

Stephen T. Logan, of Springfield, one of the brightest legal intellects in 1 
the west, and who won a national reputation, in law and politics, by the 
legislature, was elected judge of the First Judicial District , which included i 

Macoupin county. In 1836, Thomas Ford, afterward governor, presided I 


here at the request of Logan, who early in 1837 resigned. Governor Dun 
can appointed William Brown, of Jacksonville, judge pro tern. 

Judge Brown was a native of Kentucky, a man of culture and agreeable 
manners, and at this time not more than twenty-five years of age. 

The next in order of mention was Jesse B. Thomas, who held only a few 
terms of court here. John Pearson presided for him one term. Judge 
Thomas was a large and fine-looking man of polished bearing. It was a 
treat to a young lawyer to hear him deliver the opinion of the court On 
one occasion when the judge was at chambers, and his presence was required 
at the court-room, the sheriff went to the door, and in his loudest voice called : 
“Jesse B. Thomas /” and concluded by saying: “Come into court.” When 
the judge had taken his seat on the bench, he called the sheriff before him, 
and said: “ Mr. Sheriff, the next time you want the judge in court, come 
after him At a subsequent term of court, the same gentleman, not then 
being sheriff, was serving on the petit jury, and after the jury had been out 
awhile, and not agreeing upon a verdict, they concluded to sign and return 
instead of a verdict the following paper: “We the jury agree to disagree.” 
The judge read it, and inquired if that was their verdict. When they all 
affirmed it, the judge turned to the clerk, and said: “Enter a fine of $5 
against each of these jurors for contempt.” 

William Thomas, of Jacksonville, succeeded Jesse B. Thomas. He was 
a man of great gravity of manner and of few words, which he aimed right 
at the point in hand. A Kentuckian by birth and education, he was one of 
the first settlers in Jacksonville, and before and after his term on the bench 
was one of the leading members of the bar. He was and is a man of great 
integrity and trustworthiness. He retired from the bench in 1840 to make 
place for Samuel D. Lockwood, who has received due mention at our hands. 

David M. Woodson of Carrollton, in 1848, was elected over the late Mur¬ 
ray McConnell, and held the office for eighteen years. He was a man of 
magnetism and great personal popularity, and long before his elevation to 
the bench had been known as “Honest Mead. Woodson,” and he deserved it 
as much as any member of the profession. During one term of court in 1851, 
O. C. Skinner presided for Judge Woodson 

He was followed by Edward Y. Rice, a native of Kentucky. He studied 
law under John M. Palmer, and was elected judge in 1857. He was a very 
able jurist, and his opinions were very sound. 

Then succeeded H. M. Vandeveer, of Taylorville, in 1870, and, in 1873, 
Charles 8. Zane, of Springfield. 

In 1877 the legislature passed a law establishing an appellate court, en¬ 
larging the circuits and providing for the election of three judges for each 
circuit. Wm. R. Welch was elected for the short term. The judges then 
were Vandeveer, Zane and Welch. At the election in 1879, Wm. R. Welch, 
of Carlinville, and Charles S. Zane were re-elected, while Judge Vandeveer 
was succeeded by General Jesse J. Phillips, of Hillsboro. 

Wm. R. Welch is a man of great popularity and genuine worth. He was 
born in 1828, and in 1851 graduated at the law-school of Transylvania Uni¬ 
versity in 1851, and practised his profession very successfully for some years 
thereafter at Nicholasville, Kentucky. An able and conscientious judge, he 
has the respect and esteem of the bar and of his fellow-citizens. 

STATE AND PROSECUTING ATTORNEYS. 

George Farquer—a half brother of Governor Ford—attorney-general, filled 
the office of state’s attorney in 1830, 1831, 1832. E. D. Baker served for 
him in 1830 and 1831. 

John J. Hardin, 1833 and 1834. Baker appeared for him at the April 
term, 1833. 

Stephen A. Douglas, 1835 and 1836. 

Jesse B. Thomas, 1837 and 1838. S. A. Douglas appeared for him at 
September term, 1837, and April term, 1838. 

In 1839 and 1840, D. M. Woodson held the office. 

John S. Greathouse, in 1841 and 1842. 

John Evans, in 1843 and 1844. 

C. H. Goodrich, in 1845 and 1846. Wm. Weer served in his stead for a 
time. 

Henry Dusenberry, in 1847 and 1848. 

C. H. Goodrich, in 1849 and 1852. 

Cyrus Epler, in 1853 and 1856. 

James B. White, from 1857 to 1864 inclusive. 

C. M. Morrison, 1865 to 1869. 

Horace Gwin, 1870 to 1872. 

S. T. Com, from 1873 to the present time. 
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THE BAR—NON-RESIDENT LAWYERS. 

Years ago, owing to the almost entire absence of litigation, attorneys 
found it necessary, if they would gain a support from their practice, to 
travel with the court from one county seat to another. “There were giants 
in those days” In an early period, Abraham Lincoln, “the world’s most 
illustrious son,” and Stephen A. Douglas, both destined to be life-long 
political opponents, and to great and enduring fame, came here a few times 
in the practice of the law. Douglas at one time was states’ attorney of the 
district. 

Here, too, was heard on more than one occasion, the surpassingly eloquent 
voice of E. D. Baker, who commanded a regiment in the war with Mexico, 
who was a United States Senator from Oregon, and who fell in his country’s 
sendee at Ball’s Bluff, early in the great war. Then also came U. F. Linder, 
witty and eloquent, of wide reputation in criminal law and politics. John J. 
Hardin, prominent in law and political circles, also practised his profession 
here. He was a colonel in the Mexican war and fell on the field of Buena 
Vista. 

Seth T. Sawjer, of Alton, a good lawyer; Charles D. Hodges, of Carroll¬ 
ton, of fine personal appearance, a solid and pains-taking attorney; Josiah 
Lamborn, a very able criminal lawyer, at one time states’ attorney, and, in 
the estimation of lawyers who conducted a criminal’s defence, a very dan¬ 
gerous prosecutor; Benj. S. Edwards, of Sangamon, of great legal reputa¬ 
tion; James Turney, of Carrollton, a very able man and renowned in 
criminal law; Josephus Hewitt, of the same town, a fine orator and a good 
lawyer and Christian minister; Robert Doyle, also from Green county, of 
unpretending appearance, but a fine speaker and good advocate; John M. 
Krum, now* in St. Louis; Joseph Gillespie, of Edwardsville, prominent in 
the history of the state; Murray McConnel, one of the old settlers of Morgan 
county, an energetic and good lawyer, who was killed in his office in Jack¬ 
sonville; the aged Alfred Cowles, of Alton, and Adam W. Cavarly, all 
visited Carlinville professionally many years ago. 

Among the prominent lawyers who at a later period practiced here, may 
be noticed the following: James A. McDougal, who w r ent west and became 
a United States Senator from California; William Ferguson, a brilliant 
young man, who w*as killed in a duel in California; General John A. 
McClernand, the distinguished lawyer of Springfield; Martin B. Minor, of 
Jerseyville, an unobtrusive man and a good lawyer: James Davis, not so 
well educated as his compeers, but polished in demeanor and a successful 
criminal lawyer; Clark H. Goodrich, states’ attorney, and John Evans. 

FORMER RESIDENT-LAWYERS. 

Major Palemon H. Winchester must be regarded as the Nestor of the 
Macoupin county bar, as he was the first lawyer to open an office in Carlin¬ 
ville. He was born in 1794, either in Virginia or Tennessee. He w r as a 
man of very fine natural abilities, but was possessed of only a fair educa¬ 
tion. If his competitor made a blunder in conducting a law* case the Major 
would detect it as with the eye of an eagle. To increase his income he 
obtained the appointment of Judge of Probate (made by the legislature) 
which office he held for several years. If he had turned his attention to 
politics he might have been successful, for he had the qualities that gain the 
hearts of the people. They knew him and loved him, and would have 
delighted to serve and honor him. He died in Carlinville in 1869, at the 
age of sixty-six years, leaving behind him no enemy. He was the friend 
of all, and served his friends to the extent of his ability. 

John S. Greathouse was a Kentucky lawyer, about the same age as Major 
Winchester, and began practice at Carlinville not long after him. He was 
a fair lawyer and forcible speaker, and of course divided the business with 
the Major. He, after some years of residence in towm, moved out upon his 
farm, which is now owmed by Judge Loomis. He gave his attention to 
farming and money-making. For a time he was circuit attorney. In 1843, 
he removed to Kentucky, where he died. His practice was extensive and 
his services sought after. 

The third attorney, was Isaac Hendershot, a native of this state, and w ho 
lived at Staunton before coming to Carlinville. When he was candidate, in 
1836, for the legislature, he published a circular in which he set forth his 
exploits in Mexico (not in the war), and how he had returned home hungry 
and literally naked . 

Old Simeon Francis, then edited the Sangamon Journal\ and for the sake 
a little fun at Hendershot’s expense, published the circular, and headed it 
with a cut of Hendershot riding naked on a Mexican pony. The carica¬ 


ture excited the wrath of the candidate for office, who replied to Frauds in 
a bitter communication, and closed it with an epitaph for old Sim, when he 
should die. It ran thus : 

“ Old Sim, here he lies, 

Nobody laughs, nobody cries ; 

Where he’s gone and how he fares 
Nobody knows, nobody cares.” 

He attended the spring term of the court in 1836, and then went to Iowa. 
He said before he left, that he would be promoted or be hanged. It is not 
known that he ever attained either distinction, although he killed a man in 
Iowa. He was a sui generis . He had talent and energy, and knew the 
law, but he did not know men y and for that reason may have failed in his 
profession. His penmanship was beautiful, and his briefs were written with 
scrupulous exactness. 

John A. Chesnut—to whom the publishers of this history are under obli¬ 
gations for most of the biographical sketches, and incidents of the early 
judges and attorneys in this chapter—came from Kentucky when about 21 
years of age, and entered the law office of Maj. Winchester in 1856. He 
had a common-school education, and a fair knowledge of Latin. After read¬ 
ing diligently, such elementary works on law as were in his preceptor’s 
library, he went to Vandalia, and at the December term of the Supreme 
Court, in 1837, was admitted to the bar. He was taken into partnership 
by Maj. Winchester, which was continued for two years, after which he un¬ 
dertook to go alone. He soon gained a fair share of the legal business of 
this county, and extended his business into adjoining counties. After John 
M. Palmer, Esq., came into the profession, he and Mr. Chesnut, for a good 
many years, divided a large part of the business between them. They found 
hard work, but pay w*as small, and they, like most of the lawyers of the day, 
prompted by ambition, engaged a little in politics and from a love of lucre 
sought office. To w hat pitch of eminence Mr. Chesnut might have attained 
in his profession, had he not left it in 1855 to engage in other lucrative pur¬ 
suits, can never be know*n. He became wealthy, but the disasters to busi¬ 
ness occurring in 1873, and again in 1878, swept away his accumulations, 
and he is now 7 entering anew upon his profession at Springfield. He was four 
I times elected clerk of the County Court, and held the office twelve years. 

! Mr. Chesnut is an able lawyer, and his oratorical abilities are of a very 
I high order. 

In the spring of 1837, David A. Smith, a young man of 33, came to 
settle in Carlinville, from Huntsville, Alabama. His father had emanci¬ 
pated his slaves, and Mr. Smith had settled them in Macoupin, which gave 
1 great offence to part of the population, and secured for him the epithet of 
“ abolitionist,” the worst that could be applied to a man in that day. He 
was a good lawyer, and quite as successful as auy other at the bar. He had 
the respect and confidence of the court; but jurors sometimes allow*ed them¬ 
selves to be prejudiced by their hatred of him as an abolitionist, and re¬ 
turned verdicts against him, rather than his client. In such cases the court 
wrould equalize things by granting a new trial. In practice, he w*as irre¬ 
pressible. If he undertook a case, he went to the bottom of it, and never 
gave up until the last means were exhausted that promised success. In 
person, he was stout and stocky, and for this and his vigorous prosecution 
of everything he undertook, his enemies called him “ Bully Smith.” 

He was a fine shot with a pistol, and it was said, he could bring down a 
deer with his rifle-pistol at a distance of 200 yards. On one occasion, as he 
was going from his office to his dwelling in the twilight, two or more of his 
enemies followed, whispering loud enough for him to hear, “ Bully Smith.” 
He thereupon drew his rifle-pistol, and turning upon them said: “ Gentlemen, 

' do you want anything with me ?” To which they replied, “ Nothing at all, 
Mr. Smith—nothing at all.” He was never personally insulted afterwards. 
Mr. S., always wore broad standing collars, and a faultless bosom. He w*as 
a strict observer of the Sabbath. He was a lawyer to be trusted, and his 
clients always felt sure that their interests would be faithfully attended to. 
He was liberal, and yet grew rich. In 1840 he moved to Jacksonville, 
where he died on July 12th, 1865. 

John M. Palmer is now about 61 years of age, and so eminent in his pro¬ 
fession that he needs no words of praise from our feeble pen. His career, 
civil and military, stamps him great, and of him Macoupin county is proud 
as her most distinguished son. While in other pursuits he applied himself 
to the study of the law. In the spring of 1839, he came to Carlinville, and 
entered the law office of John S. Greathouse. After a few months of close 
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application he was admitted to the bar. It soon became evident, that he 
was a young man of good thought and an increasing knowledge of the law. 
He soon became very successful as a trial lawyer. And his great success in 
his profession, and his national reputation as a lawyer, have been secured 
in no small degree by that means. A sound thinker, learned in the law, 
and powerful in argument as, indeed, he is, there may be others w ho equal 
him in these respects, but few there are who rival him in the management 
of causes. It is not worth while to say more of this celebrated lawyer. 
Complete biographies of him have been published in the New York Sun 
and other papers, and the history of his early struggles and subsequent suc¬ 
cesses is familiar to all. 

John W. Bainbridge, a Kentuckian, was for some years master in 
Chancery. He was a farmer and a lawyer. He had no office in town, but 
sometimes took a hand in the trial of cases. He started to California, but 
died on the way. 

Win, Weer was a liberally educated young man, and a graduate of 
McKendree College. He was studious, and possessed a fine logical and legal 
mind. To the arts of personal popularity he paid little attention, and was 
very decided in his convictions. He was for a time, prosecuting attorney, 
and no one before him had filled the office so ably. He was also for a time 
county judge, and was a very capable administrator of the law\ He was 
eloquent in a high degree. He left Carlinville, and practiced his profession 
for a time in St. Louis. During the war, he was colonel of a Kansas regi¬ 
ment. He has been some years dead. 

Thomas Jayne had been some years probate justice, and afterward read 
law and spent some years in the profession, but he began too late to rise to 
eminence. He had, however, some good qualities as a lawyer. 

In the year 1843, Edward L. Rice, Lerry Palmer and William P. Ches- 
nut were all law students in Carlinville, and all, soon after, became members 
of the profession. Finding the field too limited, they sought other places. 
Mr. Palmer went as a volunteer to the Mexican war, and soon after his 
return emigrated to Iowa where he has since been in successful practice. 

Mr. Chesuut, in 1846, went to Jersevville, and entered into a good practice. 
He made many friends, and died in 1849, beloved and regretted. 

Robert Foster, a man of great eccentricity and much self-appreciation, 
was at once doctor, preacher and lawyer. He never got into a good practice 
here. 

John A. Lauderdale, a young man of promise, about this time (1856) 
came from Tennessee, and established himself at the county seat. He had 
practiced his profession but a few years, when he was prematurely cut’off by 
death. The same year that brought Mr. Lauderdale, .saw the arrival of 
Horace Givin, a very excellent lawyer, and naturally gifted for his profes¬ 
sion. But he, too, was destined to an early grave, and in Sept. 1858, he died. 

James W. Langley and John S. Wolfe, now residents of Champaign, 
studied law in Carlinville with John M. Palmer. Both commanded regi¬ 
ments in the Union army during the war, and both have attained good 
prominence at the law. 

James Lee studied law in Carlinville. He moved to Carrollton, and there 
made a good start in his profession; but he died young. 

George W. Hamilton, a prominent man, exemplary citizen and safe law¬ 
yer, was an honored member of this bar from 1860 until his death, in 1876, 
in Carlinville. Many friends mourned sincerely his decease. 

George Hunter opened his law-office here in 1861, and was regarded by 
his brethren as an honest and fair lawyer. He died in the fall of 1878. 

In 1866 John N. McMillan,, a young man not showy or brilliant, but a 
fairly well-qualified lawyer, opened an office in the county-seat. He made 
steady growth in his profession, but died in the winter of 1874-5. 

Restorus C. Smalley became a member of the bar of Macoupin county in 
1867. He was a safe, pains-taking lawyer. His death occurred in 1876. 

From 1872 till 1876 J. S. Wells, a young man of fair attainments, prac¬ 
ticed at this bar. 

Others who have been in practice here are Joseph P. Messick, now prac¬ 
ticing in east St. Louis, who was here in 1871, and Thomas F. Stephens. 

PRESENT MEMBERS OF THE BAR. 

In all ages lawyers have formed a distinguished and influential class of 
men, and much of the liberty we enjoy is owing to their efforts. 

In speaking of the members of the Macoupin county bar, it is necessary to 
be somewhat brief. Undiscriminating praise and fulsome adulation would 
be out of place when speaking of the living, and are not craved by refined 


and scholarly men. It is not too much to say, however, that the bar of this 
county may be contemplated with pride by its citizens. It comprises young 
men of ability and ambition, before whom looms up a future rich in promise 
and bright with hope, and men of mature years, who have won high standing 
in a difficult and honorable profession, and whose careers furnish incentives 
to action for those who are to follow them. 

Hon. S. S. Gilbert, a native of Massachusetts, the oldest practicing attorney, 
came to Illinois in 1835. He was for five years a student at Shurtliff Col¬ 
lege, and afterwards studied law with John A. Chesnut in Carlinville. He 
was admitted in 1850, and was taken into partnership by his preceptor. 
Afterward he formed a partnership with Thomas Jayne, and in 1857 with 
John I. Rinaker, which continued for five years. He has filled the offices 
of county judge and master in chancery. He was chosen by the people to 
represent them in the twenty-ninth general assembly. Mr. Gilbert is a man 
of unquestioned integrity, and is a good, sound and careful lawyer. He has 
always been found faithful to public and private trusts, and has the respect 
of his fellow-members of the bar and the esteem of his fellow-citizens. 

Gen. John I. Rinaker.—This distinguished citizen of Illinois was born in 
Maryland. He came to this county, and began the study of law under the 
tuition and direction of John M. Palmer in 1852, and in 1854 received his 
license to practice. Since that year he has followed his profession here, 
except during the war, when he was absent in the service of his country. 
General Rinaker is a man of irreproachable character, an orator of great 
talents and reputation, and a lawyer of eminent ability. 

Samuel Pitman in 1854 begftn the practice of the law. He also studied 
in the office of J. M. Palmer. For ten years after his admission he was 
associated with Mr. Palmer as partner. From 1865 to *70 he was not en¬ 
gaged in practice. From the latter date until 72 he was in partnership with 
John Mayo Palmer. Mr. Pitman is of a social disposition, and is a good 
lawyer. 

Hon. C. A. Walker studied in the office of Gilbert and Rinaker, and be¬ 
came a member of the legal profession in 1858, and has continuously prac¬ 
ticed here since. He has attained high rank in his profession, and has a 
large and lucrative practice. He stands among the first, and enjoys that 
success which follows a man of good native powers wdien he studiously and 
persistently applies himself to a pursuit. He is a forcible speaker and an 
excellent lawyer. 

Asa Potter, Esq., of Brighton, read law two years in the office of Judge 
Thayer, of Wyoming county, N. Y. He then in 1857 came to this state, 
and engaged in teaching until 1860, when, under the tuition of Gilbert & 
Rinaker, he further pursued the study of law T . In February, 1862, he ob¬ 
tained a license to practice, and since that time—with the exception of a 
year and a half when he was in Green county—he has practiced with good 
success in this county. He is a good citizen, and a safe and careful lawyer. 

J. G. Koester, a native of Germany, became a resident of Macoupin county 
in 1858. He began the study of law in St. Louis, but completed his prepa¬ 
ration for practice with Mr. Pitman in Carlinville, and in 1862 he was 
admitted. Mr. Koester is a good lawyer, guarding zealously the interests of 
his clients. He stands w ell in the estimation of his fellow-lawyers. 

S. Thompson Corn, the present able public prosecutor of Macoupin county, 
was graduated, in 1860, from Princeton (N. J.) College. He studied law in 
the office of Wm. R. Welch in Kentucky, and in 1863 began to practice his 
chosen calling. He became a member of the bar of this county in 1866, and 
in 1872 was chosen to fill the office of prosecuting attorney. In so satisfac¬ 
tory a manner did he discharge its important duties, that he was re-elected 
in 1876. In November, 1878, he formed a partnership with Robert B. 
Shirley. Mr. Corn is a graceful and eloquent speaker, and is considered a 
good lawyer by the bar. 

Judge Lewis P. Peebles, the efficient and popular county judge, is a native 
of Macoupin county. He read law with Wm. A. Grimshaw of Pittsfield for 
a time, and afterwards in the office of Wm. R. Welch. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1867. In 1873 he was elected county judge, and so well did 
he fill the office and administer the laws, that in 1877 he was re-elected with¬ 
out opposition. Judge Peebles is a social, pleasant gentleman, a clear-headed 
judge of law, and an accurate, safe and successful lawyer. 

Balfour Cowen, of Virden, began the study of law immediately after being 
mustered out of the sendee in 1865. He studied at home, and on April 5th, 
1867, was licensed to practice. His preference is for chancery practice. He 
has a good practice; is attentive, reliable and energetic. He is held in high 
esteem. 

Archelaus N. Yancey has been in practice at Bunker Hill since 1867. A 
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native of Virginia, when twelve years of age, he moved with his parents to 
Kentucky. He was a student at Dartmouth College, New Hampshire, in 
1863-4 and 64-5. In the fall of the latter year he entered the law depart¬ 
ment of the Michigan University, and was graduated in 1867. He has at¬ 
tained a prominent position in his profession. He is strong in argument, at 
once forcible and eloquent in delivery, and possesses in high degree the ele¬ 
ments for a successful criminal lawyer. He has been largely engaged in 
civil practice. 

E. W. Hayes, also of Bunker Hill, was born in Pennsylvania. He was 
prepared for college at Shippensburg, then entered Lafayette College at Eas¬ 
ton, and in 1858 he completed the course of study and received his diploma. 
After enlistment in the army of the union, from which failing health compelled 
him to retire, he studied law in the office of R. P. McClure, of Shippensburg, 
and, in 1865, he was admitted. He first opened an office in Ralls county, 
Missouri, but in the spring of 1867 he became a resident of Bunker Hill, 
and a member of this bar. Among his professional brethren he is known as 
a skillful and cautious lawyer, and the carefulness and promptness with 
which he devotes his attention to legal business entrusted to him has secured 
him remunerative and large practice. 

Mr. M. Duncan, of Girard, is a native of Virginia. He settled in this 
county in 1860. He read law with George W. Hamilton in 1867 and 1868 
at the county seat. In February (16th), 1869, he was admitted to practice 
in Carlinville. The next year he removed to Girard, where he has since 
pursued his calling. He has filled the office of justice of the peace for six 
years. 3Ir. Duncan is a pains-taking and good lawyer. 

F. H. Chapman, of the firm of Palmer & Chapman, was born in Macou¬ 
pin county in 1828, and has resided here all his life. He has been elected 
to the offices of county superintendent of schools and county surveyor, and 
possesses the confidence of the people. He attended college at Hillsboro 
and studied law under Gov. Palmer before the war, in which he served with 
distinction. On his return home he continued the study of law, and in June 
of 1869 he became a member of the bar. He is a man of quick perception, 
and great activity, a good thinker, energetic and successful in practice. 

Martin L. Keplinger received his education at the Wesleyan University at 
Bloomington in this state. Here he graduated in 1869. He studied law in 
the office of Gen. John I. Rinaker, and was admitted in 1872. He has asso¬ 
ciated with him Wm. H. Steward. Mr. Keplinger is capable and diligent. 
Has studied his profession well and possesses a natural aptitude for the law. 
He is succeeding well and growing in experience and knowledge daily. 

Johu M. Brown studied law with Palmer & Harris and Palmer & Pitt¬ 
man. Admitted to the bar September, 1870. Was three years city attor¬ 
ney of Carlinville and four years police magistrate. He is a native of Glas¬ 
gow, Scotland. 

\V. E. P. Anderson was also educated at the Wesleyan University, and at 
a select school in Philadelphia. He read law in the office of Wm, R. Welch 
and John Mayo Palmer, and in August, 1871, received his license to prac¬ 
tice law in the courts In 1877 the partnership of Anderson & Bell was 
formed, and still continues. Mr. Anderson is a young man of good habits, 
is studious and energetic. He is faithfully devoted to the interests of his 
clients, and will be successful in his chosen pursuit. 

Robert B. Shirley was educated at the University of Michigan. He then 
studied law in W. R. Welch’s office in Carlinville, and in 1876 became a 
member of the bar. In 1878 he became a member of the firm of Corn & 
Shirley. Mr. Shirley is a man of fine personal appearance, a close student, 
possesses a good knowledge of the law, and is a young man of more than 
ordinary ability and promise, and is a pleasant and forcible speaker. 

Wm. H. Steward, a native of New Jersey, is a classical graduate of Mc- 
Kendree College of the class of 1873. He read law in the office of Cullom, 
Sholes and Mather, for a time, and then became a student of the Union 
College of law of Chicago. He was admitted in 1876, and formed a part¬ 
nership with W. H. Snelling, which was dissolved, and in 1879 he became a 
member of the firm of Keplinger & Steward. Mr. S. is enthusiastic in his 
profession, a diligent student, of good habits; a fine speaker, and promises to 
become distinguished in his profession. He now creditably fills the office of 
city attorney. 

E A. Gilbert, son of Hon. >S. S. Gilbert, graduated at Blackburn Univer- 
81 ty 1^73. He studied law in his father’s office, and, in 1876, on exami- 
* na hon by the Supreme Court, was licensed to practice, and was taken into 
partnership by his father. He is diligent, enthusiastic, and his friends, of 
whom he has many, predict for him success. 

A. J. Plowman, of Virden, received his literary education at Shurtliff 
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College, studied his profession in the office of B. Co wen, Esq., aud at the 
Union College of law at Chicago, and became a member of this bar in 1876. 
He was city attorney for three years at Virden. He is a man of education 
and culture, a fine speaker and good advocate. 

A. L. Mayfield, of Carlinville, studied under the direction of Wm. R. 
Welch, and is a graduate of Transylvania Law School, Ky. On January 
5th, 1877, he was admitted to the bar. He is social in disposition, and if he 
devotes his attention energetically to his profession, possesses the requisite 
ability to conquer success. 

A. H. Bell, of Anderson d* Re//, is a graduate of Blackburn, class 
of 1875. He read law in the office of C. A. Walker, and in June, 1877, 
was admitted. He was city attorney of Carlinville in 1878. He is un¬ 
assuming in manner, but a diligent student, possessing a keen, incisive intel¬ 
lect, and is surely one of the most promising young men at the bar. 

Thomas Rinaker, of Rinaker & Rinaker, gained his literary education at 
Blackburn University, graduating in 1874. He entered the Law Depart¬ 
ment of Michigan University, from which he was graduated in 1878. On 
the 8th of October of the same year he was admitted, and on the 1st of the 
next January was taken into partnership by his father. He has made care¬ 
ful preparation for his life work, believes in hard work, and will succeed. 

George A. Eastham. of Girard, read law in Carlinville. He is a good 
lawyer. (We should have been glad to give him more space, but no infor¬ 
mation concerning his legal life has been received by us.) 

F. W. Burton, of Carlinville, was educated at Blackburn, at which college 
he graduated in 1876. He read law in the office of C. A. Walker, aud was 
admitted to practice in February, 1874. He is a popular young man, and 
possesses good oratorical powers. 

Other members of the bar who have not seen fit to give information to the 
publishers for this chapter are O. G. Hamilton, John Moran, James John¬ 
ston, D. D. Goodell, and John M. Brown. 

F. Zimmerman, of Bunker Hill, lately licensed, is a graduate of Chicago 
Law School, aud is now at Bunker Hill. At the same place is another 
young attorney, Charles Richards, who read law in the office of A. N. 
Yancey. 

George S. Holliday, of Carlinville, is a graduate of Blackburn Universi¬ 
ty, class of 1875. He studied in the office of Wm. R. Welch, and in Febru¬ 
ary, 1879, was admitted to the bar. He has not yet entered upon practice. 
He is upright, studious and bright. 

Such is the bar of Macoupin county. Had information been furnished by 
a few whose names only have been given, more could have been said of 
them. It has been the aim of the publishers to do justice to ail. It is 
pleasing to note that many of the young members of the bar are liberally 
educated. The county has a right to expect them to add new dignity and 
brilliancy to an already illustrious bar. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE PRESS OF MACOUPJX COVSTY. 

BY I>. MACKENZIE. 

The Statesman, Spectator, Macoupin Times, Macoupin Inquirer, Free Demo¬ 
crat, Democrat, Staunton Banner, Union a Gazette, Bunker Hill 
Journal, Union a Gazette, Girard Enterprise, Girard Guide, Girard 
News, Girard Enterprise Review, Nilwood Review, Democratic Chief, 
Girard Gazette, Virden Record, Virden News, Conservative, Shipman 
Progress, True Flag, The Volksblatt. Blackburn Gazette, Brighton 
Advance, Medora Enterprise, Medora Ensign, Staunton Weekly Times, 
Macoupin County Herald. 

0 fill an idle hour, Laurentius Coster while rambling through the 
forest contiguous to his native city, Haerlem, Holland, carved 
some letters on the bark of a birch tree. Drowsy from the 
relaxation of a holiday he wrapped his handiwork in a piece 
of paper, and lay down to rest. While men sleep the world moves, 
and Coster awoke to discover a phenomenon, to him simple, strange and 
suggestive. Damped by the atmospheric moisture the paper wrapped 
about his carvings had taken an impression from them and the sur¬ 
prised burgher saw on the paper an inverted image of what he had 
engraved on the bark. The phenomenon was suggestive because it led 
to experiments that resulted in establishing a printing office, the first of its 
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kind in the old Dutch town. In this office John Gutenberg served a faithful 
and appreciative apprenticeship, and from it at the death of his master 
absconded, during a Christmas festival, taking with him a considerable 
portion of type and apparatus. Gutenberg settled in Mentz where he won 
the friendship and partnership of John Faust, a man of sufficient means to 
place the new enterprise on a secure financial basis. Several years later the 
partnership was dissolved because of a misunderstanding. Gutenberg then 
formed a partnership with a younger brother who had set up an office at 
Strasburg, but had not been successful, and becoming involved in lawsuits 
had fled from that city to join his brother at Mentz. These brothers were 
the first to use metal types. Faust after his dissolution with Gutenberg took 
into partnership Peter Schoeffer, one of his servants, and an ingenious 
printer. Schoeffer privately cut matrices for the whole alphabet, and when 
he showed his master the type cast from these matrices, Faust was so much 
pleased that he gave Schoeffer his only daughter in marriage. 

These are the great names in the early history of printing, and each is 
worthy of special honor. Coster’s discovery of the use of wood-blocks or plates 
on which the pages to be printed were engraved was made some time between 
1440, and 1450 and Schoeffer’s improvement, casting the types by means of 
matrices, was made about 1456. 

For a long time printing was dependent upon most clumsy apparatus. 

The earliest press had a contrivance for running the forms under the point 
of pressure by means of a screw. When the pressure had been supplied the 
screw was loosened, the form withdrawn, and the sheet removed. Improve- i 
ments, upon these crude beginnings have been made from time to time until 
the hand-presses now in use are models of simplicity, durability and execu¬ 
tion. In 1814, steam was first applied to cylinder presses by Frederick 
Konig, a Saxon genius, and the subsequent progress of steam printing has 
been so remarkable as almost to justify a belief in its perfection. Indeed, to 
appreciate the improvements which have been made in presses only, one 
ought to be privileged to stand by while the pressman operated the clumsy 
machine of Gutenberg, and then he should step into one of the well 
appointed printing offices of our larger cities, where he could notice the roll , 
of dampened paper entering the great power presses, a continuous sheet, and 
issuing from it as newspapers ready for the carrier or express. 

It would be interesting to trace more minutely the history of this great 
art, from its humble origin in Haerlem through all successive stages to the j 
present, and to classify its products whereby “ tongues are known, knowledge, 
growth, judgment increaseth, books are dispersed, the Scripture is read, 
stories be opened, times be compared and all (as I said) through the benefit , 
of printing.” For near a thousand years, previous to its introduction, 1 
mankind had been surrounded by the densest ignorance the world has ever 
known. Teutonic barbarians had swept over fair Italy, had sacked her 
capital, had despised her civilization as unworthy even the indulgence of | 
men dependent upon muscle and sword for empire and liberty. Vandalism 
had been christened, and had mocked the wisdom of philosophers while ' 
destroying and defacing the masterpieces of Grecian and Roman sculpture and I 
architecture. Attila, the “ Scourge of God,” at the head of vast Tartar hordes 
from Asiatic steppes had traversed the Roman empire spreading dismay and . 
disaster till checked in the fierce battle of Chalons. Omar had burned the great 
Alexandrian library after declaring that, if its volumes agreed with the 
Koran they were needless, if they conflicted they were pernicious. During I 
this period feudalism had kept the noble at war with his sovereign, had 
unsettled governments, and made men soldiers with scarcely time for neces- ' 
sary practice at arms; amusements were popular, only, as they contributed to 
martial prowess, and poetry in the main was but a minstrel’s doggerel con¬ 
cerning the chivalrous deeds of a listening knight, or the wonderful charms 
of a favorite mistress. Pepin had humbled the Long Beards, and had laid 
the keys of their cities at the feet of the Holy Father. From the fall of 
Rome there had been little talent and time to cultivate letters. A few 
ecclesiastics scattered here and there were the custodians of the learning 
saved from the wrecks of Grecian literature and Roman knowledge. The 
masses were ignorant. They believed that the hand which commonly held 
the sword would be disgraced if trained to wield the pen. Books were for 
the monk’s cell or the anchorite’s cave, and the objective points of all study 
were to escape purgatory, to cast a horoscope, to turn the baser metals into ! 
gold. Superstition, priestcraft, and thirst for material renowm moulded public 
acts and private training. Piety was best shown in pilgrimages to the Holy 
Sepulchre. When the dust-stained devotees became objects of Turkish con¬ 
tempt and persecution all Europe rushed to the rescue. 

While war destroys and demoralizes, not unfrequently it prepares the 


way for beneficent reformations. The Crusades broke the power of feudal¬ 
ism, dispelled much geographical ignorance by making neighboring nations 
better acquainted, gave an impetus to commercial enterprises, awakened the 
sluggish intellect, enlarged the human mind, and rendered it more tolerant, 
introduced the luxuries and refinements of the Greek Empire, and brought 
about Magna Chartas and Free Cities. With the expanding and increasing 
commerce, arts came to the front, trades flourished and practice began to 
test precept. The middle classes, whose condition ever determines the 
character of an era or nation, obtained concessions and rights to which they 
had been strangers for centuries. The mental world began to move. Fa¬ 
mous journeys and discoveries were made. Roger Bacon and Berthold 
Schwartz studied the chemistry of the Arabs, and were among the first devo¬ 
tees at the shrine of physical science. Wycliffe translated the Bible into 
the English vernacular. Spain, Italy, the Netherlands and England sought 
new outlets for their surplus products of the soil, loom and fishing. Mental 
darkness can make no continued stand against such enterprise, and enterprise 
will ever find an exponent to herald its doings from nation to nation, and a 
medium to make its conquests the property of succeeding generations. 
Euro]>e was in a commercial and intellectual ferment when Coster set up 
his printing office in Haerlem, and inaugurated an industry until then un¬ 
known. To understand the effect of that industry upon humanity, compare 
the enlightenment, civilization and progress of the present with the superstition, 
semi-barbarism and stagnation of the middle ages. Many a toiling care¬ 
worn man repeats the words of the wise man, “ Of making books there is 
no end.” And many a weary author echoes, “ And much study is a weari¬ 
ness to the flesh.” Printing is rolling back ignorance, vice and degradation, 
is unfolding the mysteries of nature, and is explaining the mandates of Him 
who made man in His own image, and expects the homage of the creature 
due the Creator. 

The Romans in the time of the emperors had periodical notices of passing 
events, compiled and distributed. These acta diimia (daily events), were the 
newspapers of that age. In 1536, the first newspaper of modern times was issued 
at Venice, but governmental bigotry compelled its circulation in manuscript 
form. ’ In 1663, the Public Intelligencer was published at London, and is 
credited with being the first English paper to attempt the dissemination of 
general information. The first American newspaper was the Boston Xtm 
Letter , whose first issue was made April 24th, 1704. It was a half sheet, 
twelve inches by eight, with two columns to the page. John Campbell, the 
post-master, was the publisher. The Boston Gazette made its first appearance 
December 21st, 1719, and the American Weekly, at Philadelphia, December 
22d, 1719. In 1776, the number of newspajM?rs published in the colonies 
was thirty-seven ; in 1828, this number had increased to eight hundred and 
fifty-two, and at the present time not less than five thousand newspapers are 
supported by our people. 

Journalism, by which is meant the compiling of passing public events, for 
the purpose of making them more generally known, and instructive, has 
become a powerful educator. Experience has been its only school for special 
training, its only text for study, its only test for theory. It is scarcely a 
profession, but is advancing rapidly towards that dignity. A distinct depart¬ 
ment of literature has been assigned to it. Great editors are writing auto¬ 
biographies, and formulating their methods and opinions ; historians are res¬ 
cuing from oblivion the every-day life of deceased journalists; reprints of 
brilliant productions, such as the letters of Junius, are furnishing models; 
interviews with famous journalists touching the different phases of their pro¬ 
fession are deemed worthy of publication in book form. Leading universi¬ 
ties have contemplated the inauguration of courses of study, specially 
designed to fit men and women for the duties of the newspaper sanctum. 
These innovations are not untimely, since no other class of men is so powerful 
for good or ill as editors. More than any other class they form public 
opinion, while expressing it, for most men but echo the sentiments of favorite 
journalists. Even statesmen, ministers and learned professors not unfre¬ 
quently get their best thoughts from the papers they read. 

For dates and facts relating to the early history of the press of Macoupin 
county, we are indebted to H. M. Kimball, who perhaps, more than any 
other present resident of the county, deserves credit for the labors undergone 
in establishing the press in the county, and for careful and correct records, 
and files which have supplied us with a great amount of information neces¬ 
sary in this article. We also desire to extend to P. Y. Hedley of Bunker 
Hill, W. F. Thompson of Virden, A. M. Parker of Brighton, E. A. Snively 
of Springfield and others, our thanks for kindness shown and information 
given, which has enabled us to trace the history of the press of Macoupin 
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countv, from its first appearance in March, 1852, down to the present time, 
and present it in form which we hope will be acceptable to our readers. 

Previous to the establishing of a newspaper in Macoupin county, the peo¬ 
ple were dependent upon the St. Louis and Alton papers for their informa¬ 
tion from the outside world. It is to be remembered what is now one of the 
most productive agricultural sections in the State, was looked upon with dis¬ 
favor by those seeking homes in the western States. Emigrants disliked 
prairie lands, and criticised its sloughs, hence, though now so popular and 
populous, the county was slowly settled. 

Macoupin county received a great benefit from the location within its 
borders of the Chicago and Alton railroad. It brought its lands into de¬ 
mand bv assuring superior facilities for the transportation of grain and pro¬ 
duce. Emigration immediately set in, and the “State of Macoupin” 
rose rapidly in prominence and importance. Really a new order of busi¬ 
ness was established. Enterprise waved its magic wand, and the residents 
became imbued with a desire to excel. The people were ready for a news* 
paper. An organ was needed to speak for the county, for its agricultural 
resources, for its flattering promises of future greatness, for its rights and 
privileges, as an organized member of a great state. Politically, the people 
differed then as to matters of public policy, as they do now. A considerable 
number were disposed to favor General Scott’s claims to the presidency, as 
opposed by those of Franklin Pierce. The majority of the voters were 
democratic, but.the Whig element needed looking after. 

Jefferson L. Dugger, an enterprising and public-spirited citizen, inaugura¬ 
ted measures for establishing a newspaper in Carlinville. Pie purchased the 
material and necessary presses, and on the 4th of March, 1852, the first 
number of the first paper ever printed in Macoupin county made its appear¬ 
ance. It bore the name of 

“THE MACOUPIN STATESMAN.” ' 

It is somewhat difficult at this distant day to imagine the furore and en¬ 
thusiasm with which the Statesman# first appearance was greeted. It was 
the first permanent and actual step beyond frontier life. Henceforth the 
county was to have name and fame among its contemporaries. The paper 
was strongly Whig in its politics, and left no doubt of the views of its editor 
upon current topics. It advocated the claims of Scott aud Graham 
for the presidency, Edwin B. Webb for Governor, and the brilliant 
orator and then rising statesman, Richard Yates, for Congress. Mr. Dug¬ 
ger continued the publication of the Statesman with varying success until 
January 1st, 1855, when it was purchased by Mr. George H. Holliday. He j 
changed the name to the 

“ spectator.” | 

I 

Mr. Holliday changed the political tone of the paper, and made it the I 
organ of the Democracy of the county. We may here add that the paper, ! 
through the various chauges that have occurred since that time has always 
remained as the organ of the Democratic party of the county. He continued 
the publication until January 1st, 1857, when he sold out the office to 
Charles E. Foote, who was a native of Connecticut and a practical printer. 

In taking leave of Mr. Holliday it is but justice to say of him that as a 
writer he was far above the average of editors of country journals. He was | 

a man of fine intellect, to which was added the advantages of a superior i 

education. Had he turned his attention to magazine writing he would have i 
won a name in the literary world. | 

Mr. Foote continued in possession of the Spectator until December 21st, j 
18J8, when he sold out to John F. Meginness. The publication of the i 
Spectator was suspended a few w r eeks pending the negotiations between Foote I 
and Meginness. The first issue under the latter’s administration appeared j 
January 12,1859. 

Mr. Foote was a reasonably good political writer. After his retirement 
from the newspaper business, he was elected County Superintendent of 
Schools, and in that capacity gave ample evidence of his fitness for that 
responsible position. 

Mr. Meginness was a native of Pennsylvania, and like his predecessor was 
also a practical printer. He was a live, energetic newspaper man, full of 
pu&h and enterprise, and he soon gave the Spectator a permanent place among 
t e Democratic journals of the southern part of the state. He is remem- 
red as a strong, vigorous writer, and for the victories that crowned his 
intellectual encounters with political opponents. Contemporaries, and those j 
* o ought to know, accord to him the first place amoDg the editorial and ( 
political writers of the county. j 


In October, 1861, Mr. Meginness disposed of his interest in the Spectator 
to Messrs. Skinkel and Gray, who were employees in the office at the time. 
This arrangement continued until January, 1862, when Horace Gwin assumed 
control. In October of the same year, Messrs. J. R. Flynn and P. B. Van- 
deren became the proprietors. Vanderen soon after became the responsible 
proprietor and editor. He continued the publication until 1868, when he 
sold to the Meritts of Springfield and J. A. I. Birdsell. The latter named 
gentleman was a practical printer, and took charge of the office. The 
Meritts continued their connection with the office until after the close of the 
political campaign in November of the same year, when Birdsell became 
sole proprietor as well as editor. In June, 1868, ho changed the name to 

“THE MACOUPIN TIMES,” 

And continued the publication until June 29th, 1870, when he sold out to 
II. R. Whipple, formerly of the Burlington (Iowa) Gazette. He continued 
the publication of the Times until September 20th, 1871. Mr. Whipple was 
an indifferent political writer, and as a local paper the Time* was not a 
complete success. 

About this time the leading men in the Democratic party in the county 
determined to have a better paper, and in order that it might be under the 
better control of the party it was concluded to form a joint stock company. 
The work of canvassing for the stock and other preliminary arrangements 
was left to Restores C. Smalley, a prominent lawyer and Democrat of Car¬ 
linville. After consultation it was determined to raise $5000 in shares of 
$25,00 each, (the stock being subsequently increased to $50,000.) And so ear¬ 
nestly and energetically did Mr. Smalley attend to his work that in a short 
time the stock was subscribed, and in the month of September, 1871, 

THE MACOUPIN DEMOCRATIC PRINTING ASSOCIATION 

was organized with Milton McClure, L. W. Link, James P. Pennington, 
James Rafferty, David Gore, and W. E. Eastham as trustees. These gen¬ 
tlemen subsequently elected the following officers: President, Milton 
McClure; Secretary, Restores Smalley ; Treasurer, C. H. C. Anderson. 

The first object accomplished by the organization was to purchase the 
Times printing office, and increase its capacity for all kinds of work by 
stocking it with improved material and presses. Members of the stock com¬ 
pany looked after the publication of the paper until such time as they could 
find a suitable man to take charge of it as manager and editor. On the 8th 
of October, 1871, they arranged with E. A Snively, then city editor of the 
Peoria Daily Democrat, to take charge of the office in the above named ca¬ 
pacity. Mr. Snively, as soon thereafter as possible, removed- to Carlinville 
and took charge of the paper. It was determined so far as it was pos¬ 
sible to make a radical change in Democratic journalism, therefore the 
Times was discontinued, and in its place on the 2d of November, 1871, 
there appeared the first number of the 

MACOUPIN ENQUIRER, 

A bright eight page paper, containing forty-eight columns. The paper was 
thus conducted by the company until May, 1873, when the material was 
leased to Mr. Snively for a period of five years. He continued the publica¬ 
tion, enlarging it at the commencement of the sixth year, until the 1st of 
March, 1877, when he surrendered his lease to the company, who then 
leased it to Mr. Samuel Reed, of the Times, of Lincoln, Illinois, and who 
has remained manager and editor up to the present, and under whose man¬ 
agement it has maintained the high standard of excellence given it by his 
predecessor. The Enquirer was issued as a semi-weekly paper January 11th 
1879. 

The next newspaper published in the county was the 
FREE DEMOCRAT. 

It was founded September 6, 1856, by William C. Phillips, a practical 
printer. Mr. Phillips in his salutatory to the public announces that he is 
a Republican, and would support John C. Fremont for the Presidency In 
the same paragraph he also announces that he will “ hoist the ‘ Peoples* 
Ticket nominated by the Bloomington Convention, at the head of which 
stands the name of the favorite son of Illinois, the brave soldier, the true 
patriot, the enlightened statesman, William H. Bissell, and will do all in 
our pow er to insure its success.” In another column he gives notice of a 
Fremont and Dayton Mass meeting to be held at Springfield, “which will 
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be addressed by Hon. Lyman Trumbull, Col. Bissell, Governor Koener, i 
and Messrs. Hoffman, Lincoln, and Lane of Indiana/’ The first issue 
started off on its journey of usefulness with a good share of advertising 
patronage, and it gave ample evidence of its intention and determination to 
win a name and fame in the field of journalistic enterprise. Mr. Phillips 
continued sole proprietor until December 4, 1856, when Henry M. Kimball 
purchased a half interest in the office. The firm-name was Phillips & 
Kimball. The partnership continued until February 10th, 1859, when Mr. 
Kimball purchased Mr. Phillips’ interest, and became sole proprietor and 
so remained until 1867, a period of eight years. Mr. Phillips was a good 
newspaper man, and well adapted for the business of establishing a paper 
in the pioneer era of newspapers in the county. He was active, and had 
the necessary force of character to make his journal a necessity to his con¬ 
stituency. When Mr. Kimball assumed sole proprietorship on the date 
above mentioned, John M. Palmer took charge of the editorial department 
as political editor, and remained so engaged until October 6th, 1859, when 
he received the nomination for Congress. From October 6th, 1859, to 
March 1st, 1867, Mr. Kimball was editor and proprietor of the Free Demo¬ 
crat. At the latter date a partnership was entered into with Mr. A. W. 
Edwards, of the Union and Gazette of Bunker Hill. The partnership of 
Kimball & Edwards however continued only until the ninth of the same 
month, when a joint stock company was formed and named 

THE MACOUPIN PRINTING COMPANY. 

This company was organized and legalized by a special act of the legisla¬ 
ture March 5th, 1867. The organizers and incorporators were H. M. Kim¬ 
ball, A. W. Edwards, George H. Hamilton. The capital stock was limited 
to $25,000. At the time the company was formed and the first issue made 
under the new arrangement, the word “Free” for the sake of brevity and 
typographical neatness was dropped out, and since then it is known as the 

DEMOCRAT. 

The first officers of the company were George H. Hamilton, President; 

H. M. Kimball, Treasurer; and A. W. Edwards, Secretary. At this time 
was also commenced its semi-weekly, in connection with the weekly issue, 
which has continued to the present time. Both Messrs. Edwardsand Kimball 
assumed the management and editorial control, and under their vigorous 
administration the Democrat prospered and grew in importance, and soon 
took the position of one of the leading country journals of Illinois. Their 
views and theories upon the political problems of the day were adopted and 
widely copied by journals of less note throughout southern and central 
Illinois. Mr. Edwards continued his connection with the Democrat until 
June, 1872, when he was appointed Warden of the Penitentiary at Joliet, 
by Governor Palmer. After the expiration of his term of office he removed 
to Chicago and became prominently connected with Life Insurance. At 
present he is in the newspaper business in Fargo, Dacotah territory. 

Mr. Edwards is a fine descriptive writer and an excellent paragraphist. 
There was also a rippling of mirth that abounded in all his articles that 
gave zest to them, and enabled his readers to get an insight into the cha¬ 
racter of the man, and learn from them what a genial, whole-souled, free¬ 
hearted gentleman he was. Since his retirement the management and 
editorial burden have fallen upon Mr. Kimball. As a newspaper manager 
and writer of political articles Mr. Kimball undoubtedly stands at the head i 

of the profession in Macoupin county. He is a ready writer, is master of a 
clear, polished diction, and his articles show a thorough knowledge of the 
issues of the day. 

He is a warm-hearted gentleman with a host of friends and admirers who 
cheerfully give him the first rank among the county’s journalists, notwith- * 
standing his waiving the honor, to have it bestowed upon Mr. Meginness. 

The next paper that claimed the attention of the citizens of Macoupin j 
county was 

THE STAUNTON BANNER. 

The first number appeared March 8th, 1858, and was owned and edited 
by a practical printer by the name of Parsons Percy. He brought the office j 
from Monroe county. The Banner was democratic in politics. He contin¬ 
ued the publication through m^ny trials and tribulations, until the winter 
of ’60-61, when it was purchased and removed to Gillespie. 

Mr. Percy was a man of more than ordinary ability, and had his lot been 
cast in a more favorable place, he might have won for himself both name and 
riches. He was given somewhat to writing poetry, and perhaps is remem- J 


bered by the old settlers more on account of his poetic effusions than from 
anything else. The press and type as before stated were purchased by A W. 
Edwards, and in November of 1860 the first number of the Gillespie 

UNION AND GAZETTE 

made its appearance. The paper continued under Mr. Edwards’ control 
until 1863, when he enlisted in the union army, where he remained until the 
close of the war. The publication was, however, continued for some time 
afterwards by Alonzo James; but he too enlisted, and the publication was 
then suspended. The Union and Gazette was extremely democratic in tone. 

BUNKER HILL JOURNAL 

was the name of the first paper published in Bunker Hill. E. J. Bronson 
was editor and proprietor. It was a five-column folio, and was neutral in 
politics. The first number was issued December 8th, 1859, and the last in 
May, 1860. 

In 1865, after the return of Mr. Edwards, he removed the printing office 
from Gillespie to Buuker Hill, and resumed the publication of the 

UNION AND GAZETTE. 

The first number was issued January 19th, 1866. He continued the pub¬ 
lication until January 31st, 1867, when he sold out to Dr. A. R. Sawyer and 
F. Y. Hedley. The paper was then republican in politics. When Messrs. 
Sawyer <fe Hedley assumed control, they changed the tone and made it inde¬ 
pendent, and it so remained until Dr. Sawyer’s death, which event occurred 
in May, 1868. After that date it again became republican in politics, and 
has remained the organ of the republican party of Bunker Hill to the pre¬ 
sent time. In 1871 the name of the paper was changed. The w r ord “union” 
was dropped out, and from that date to the present it is known as the 

BUNKER HILL GAZETTE. 

Mr. Hedley continued editor and proprietor until January 1st, 1878, when 
Mr. W. S. Silence became the publisher, Mr. Hedley still acting as editor. 
This arrangement continued until January 24th, 1879, when both Hedley 
and Silence retired, and the office was leased to Messrs. Said tfc Poorman, of 
Charleston, Illinois, who published the paper until July, 1879. 

The circulation of the Gazette is about 750. It is a neat, sprightly paper, 
and enjoys the confidence of its constituency. Mr. Hedley, who may be 
regarded as the father of journalism of Bunker Hill, has retired from the 
active participation of the business, but not without first demonstrating his 
entire capability to run a newspaper successfully. He is a practical printer, 
and the Gazette, under his management, was a model of typographical neat¬ 
ness. He is a good writer. He is now postmaster of his beautiful little city, 
and as a man and officer is respected by all who know’ him. Mr. Hedley 
resumed editorial charge of the Gazette about the 10th of July, 1879. 

THE GIRARD ENTERPRISE 

was started November 1st, 1857, by Dr. Critchfield, of Lincoln, Illinois, who 
was a practical printer. The object in starting the Enterprise was to have a 
medium through which the town of Girard might be advertised, and its 
advantages be made known. It was therefore neutral in politics. The busi¬ 
ness men gave it encouragement; but from some cause, the doctor became 
satisfied that there was no “ royal road ” to wealth in the newspaper business 
in Girard, and after one year’s trial, he sold out to W. A. Solomon, who 
changed the name to the 

GIRAUI) GUIDE. 

He, after one year’s trial, with a similar experience of Critchfield’s, sold 
the Guide to Mr. McChesney. He changed the name to the 

GIRARD NEWS. 

About the same time, a man by the name of Canfield became associated 
with him in the business. They continued the publication for nearly one 
year, when it suspended entirely. In 1865 Mr. McChesney and William E. 
Milton commenced the publication of the 

GIRARD ENTERPRISE. 

The first issue was in April of the year above-named. The firm of Mc¬ 
Chesney & Milton continued until the 1st of October, 1865, when McChes- 
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ney retired, and Milton continued the paper six months longer, when the 
citizens purchased the press and material, and gave the office in charge to 
H. H. Keebler, with William Shook as local editor. This arrangement con¬ 
tinued for eight months, when Thomas Organ became manager for the citi¬ 
zen-owners. Prior to Organ’s management, the Enterprise was neutral in 
politics; but he gave it a decided republican tone, at which there was the 
customary harsh objection on the part of those differing with him in politics, 
which finally resulted in the office being sold. It was removed to Pontiac, 
Livingstone county, Illinois. In 1872 William E. Milton brought a press 
and type from Greenfield, Illinois, and commenced the publication of the 

REVIEW. 

He also at the same time published in the same office the 

NILWOOD REVIEW, 

and sent it by mail to Nilwood. Mr. Milton continued the Review until 
August, 1874, when he leased the office to Charles E. Fish, who changed the 
name to the 

DEMOCRATIC CHIEF. 

Four months later the publication was suspended. About three months 
later William Crenshaw and J. H. Powers got control of the office, and the 
publication was revived. Powers afterward changed the name back to the 
Review. The paper, under the management of Crenshaw & Powers, was 
inclined to favor the greenback cause and fiat theories. They held control 
for some time, and then the office seemed to become common property. 
There were numerous lessees, conspicuous among whom were Frank Everts, 
Henry E. Everts and S. M. Connor, who continued until November, 1878, 
when the press and type were sold at public auction, and the purchaser 
thereof removed it out of town. 

THE GIRARD GAZETTE. 

The first issue of the Gazette was on January 18th, 1879, Messrs. Tipton & 
Stuve, proprietors; William Stuve, editor. It is a six column folio. Cir¬ 
culation 300 copies. Neutral in politics. The Gazette suspended publication 
April 24th, 1879 ; cause, lack of patronage. Since writing the above, the 
parties have, after a few weeks’ suspension, again resuscitated the Gazette , 
aud at present it promises to remain in active life, and the organ of Girard 
and vicinity. 

THE VIRDEN RECORD 

Was established in August, 1866, by Reynolds & Milton, both of whom 
were skilled adepts in the art preservative. It was neutral in politics. The 
object in starting the Record was to give the people of Yirden an opportunity 
to hold converse with the outside world, and inform them of the advantages 
and beauties that lie hidden within the domain of that beautiful city, and 
at the same time put shekels in the pockets of the proprietors, for be it un¬ 
derstood that it was an individual enterprise. The latter object was a failure, 
as we should judge from the fact that the publication was frequently sus¬ 
pended for lack of funds to purchase paper. About six months after the 
first issue, they sold out to a man by the name of Johnson. On the 17th of 
October, 1867, Johnson sold a half interest to W. T. Thompson. The firm 
continued until November 21st, 1867, when E. L. Rich purchased Johnson’s 
interest, and the firm became Thompson & Rich. They continued until 
March 7th, 1870, when Thompson purchased Rich’s share, and became sole 
proprietor, and has so continued up to the present time. 

The Record , under the management of Mr. Thompson, has been a success, 
both as a financial venture and a newspaper. It is a five column quarto, and 
has a circulation of 650 copies. It is neutral in politics. 

VIRDEN NEWS. 

In April, 1872, R. H. Ballinger and John Frank commenced the pub¬ 
lication of a Republican paper, bearing the above title. One year later the 
office was sold, and removed to Waverly. A. M. Barker, a practical prin¬ 
ter, and then, as now, foreman in the Democrat office of Carlinville, made 
arrangements to continue the publication of the News . The paper was 
printed in the Democrat office, and forwarded to Virden by mail, until such 
tune as the press and printing material could be obtained in St. Louis, and 
shipped to Virden. The first issue of the News under Barker’s management, 
April 11th, 1872. He continued the publication until. August 24th, 


I 1874, when the office was sold and removed to Auburn, Sangamon county, 
Illinois. 

CONSERVATIVE. 

I 

The aljove-named paper was issued by George II. Holliday, editor and 
proprietor, and the Macoupin Printing Company, publishers. The first 
number appeared March 24th, 1868, and the last June 2d, of the same year. 
It was Democratic in polities. What the object was in starting the Con¬ 
servative, and the reasons for its early demise, were never exactly known or 
understood. But we have no doubt that its mission was a good one, and 
when accomplished, its eccentric proprietor had no desire that it should 
I outlive its usefulness. 

SHIPMAN PROGRESS 

Was brought into life through the united aid and liberality of the citizens 
of Shipman, and W. E. Milton was editor and manager. The first number 
of vol. 1 made its appearance December 12th, 1868. It was soon demon¬ 
strated that there was not sufficient business in Shipman to support a news¬ 
paper, notwithstanding the liberality of the citizens and their efforts to main¬ 
tain it upon a paying basis, therefore the Proyrem suspended September 
2d, 1869. There was no further effort made to establish a paper in Shipman 
until 1874, when on the 10th of September of that year, the 

I 

TRUE FLAG 

w as flung to the journalistic breeze. Messrs. Parker & Waldron were the 
editors and proprietors. The partnership continued for six months, when 
Waldron withdrew’, and Parker continued the publication into October 21st, 
1875, when he removed the office to Brighton, and consolidated it with the 
Advance. After the removal of the office from Shipman, the True Flay was 
printed in Brighton, and sent out by mail. This arrangement, however, 
continued fora short time only, when it was discontinued. The True Flay 
was independent in politics. 

1 

BRIGHTON ADVANCE. 

The first number of the Advance was printed April 7th, 1871, by A. G. 
Meacham, who was editor and proprietor. He continued the publication 
until October 21st, 1875, when Mr. A. M. Parker removed the True Flag 
office from Shipman, and both papers were consolidated. The firm of Mea¬ 
cham & Parker was then formed, and continued until about tw’o weeks 
before the death of Meacham, which occurred six months after the consoli- 
| datiou, when he (Meacham) leased his interest in the office to R. I). Sud- 
| deth. The firm of Parker & Suddeth continued up to August 23d, 1877, 
when the interests of Meacham were leased to L. H. Chapin. Parker pur- 
| chased Meacham’s share in the office June 20th, 1878, and since that time 
has continued the publication of the Advance up to the present. Mr. Parker 
is a practical printer. He has demonstrated his ability to give the people 
of Brighton and vicinity a paper of which they may well be proud, and to 
whose support they can graciously contribute. Since the death of Meacham 
it has been Republican in politics. Prior to that time it was neutral. Its 
circulation numbers about 350. 

THE VOLKSBLATT 

was the name of a German newspaper printed at the office of the Carlin- 
i ville Democrat . The first number was issued May 21st, 1870. It was in- 
i tended by the projectors of the Volksblatt to continue the publication provided 
it should prove remunerative. The experiment proved otherwise, therefore, 
after doing duty as a campaign organ, it was discontinued. The material 
was sold aud removed to Decatur, Illinois. Theodore Fisher was editor, and 
I the officers of the Macoupin Printing Company managers. 

I 

I 

BLACKBURN GAZETTE 

| was a monthly quarto sheet edited and published at the Blackburn Univer- 
| sity. The first issue was October 18th, 1871. Its publication continued 
| about two years. 

. MEDORA ENTERPRISE 

was published by Messrs. Parker and Suddeth of the Brighton Advance. The 
| first issue was August 1st, 1876, and the last January 1st, 1878. At the 
latter date the subscription lists were sold to the Carlinville Democrat, and 
j the publication discontinued. J. H. Williams was the resident local editor. 
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MEDORA ENSIGN. 

No. 1, vol. 1, appeared September 12th, A. D., 1878, Herbert Lawson 
Durr editor. It was printed at the office of the Brighton Advance . It 
lived but a short time, and only published No. 1 of vol. 1. 

STAUNTON WEEKLY TIMES. 

There was no effort made to re-establish a newspaper in the town of Staunton 
after the demise of the Banner in 1860-61, until August 19th. 1878, when 
Messrs. Showman and Lamb commenced the publication of the Time*. They 
continued the issue until October 19th of the same year, when they sold out 
to W. F. Bentley, who at the present is both editor and proprietor. He is a 
practical printer, and learned the business at the office of the Gazette, at 
Bunker Hill. The Time* is an eight page paper, quarto in form, twelve by 
eighteen inches in size. Circulation, three hundred. 

THE MACOUPIN COUNTY HERALD. 

The Herald is the latest aspirant for journalistic honors in Macoupin 
county The press and type, to which large additions have been made, were 
formerly in the office of the Journal , at Farmer City, Illinois. It was re¬ 
moved to Carlinville in the winter of 1878-9. The first number was 
issued March 1st, 1879. Mr. L. C. Glessner, former proprietor of the Jour¬ 
nal above named, is the publisher, and associated with him in the editorial 
management, is E. A. Saively, formerly manager and editor of the Macou¬ 
pin Enquirer , but now Clerk of the Supreme Court, Central Grand Divisiou. 
The Herald is Democratic in politics, and gives no uncertain utterances 
upon the issues of the day. It is growing in influence, and is already 
recognized as one of the prominent journals in the seventeenth district. 
Both gentlemen are experienced newspaper men, at either the case or in 
the sanctum. Their efforts to please their friends and the advocates of the en¬ 
terprise have reacted in the form of a liberal advertising patronage and the 
building up of an extensive subscription list. As managers of a newspaper 
they have the necessary requisites for success, viz.; experience, ability, 
and a thorough knowledge of the wants of the people of Macoupin County. 

We predict for the Herald a brilliant and successful career. 

CONCLUSION. 

The history of the press of Macoupin county lias been briefly traced. 
There have been some trials and obstacles, and it has witnessed a few fail¬ 
ures, but it is fairly representative of the business history of the county. 
The influence and character of the press have grown with the material wealth 
and intellectual growth of those they have represented. No industry or 
business can show a better record or less failures or number more enthu¬ 
siastic and patient workers. The number of newspaper enterprises organized 
and supported in the county shows well for the liberality of its citizens, and 
it further shows the appreciation of the power of printer’s ink and editor’s 
pen when used for the advancement of the intellectual growth of the people, 
and the material wealth of the country. With this educating force and its 
popular Blackburn University in its midst, the rapid intellectual strides 
of the people of Macoupin county cease to be a wonder. We say it, and 
say it truthfully and boldly, that to the press, more than to any other indus¬ 
try, belongs the honor of building up and making known to the outside 
world the wealth of soil, the advantages of agriculture, the excellent schools, 
the business growth, the moral tone of the people, and, in short, all that has 
made Macoupin county famous among the counties in the state of Illinois. ! 


CHAPTER XII. 

COMMON SCHOOLS OF MACOUPIN COUNTY. 

BY F. W. CROUCH, COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

ORIGIN OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM—FIRST SCHOOL TAUGHT IS THE COUNTY— 
FIRST SCHOOL-HOUSE—TEACHERS* INSTITUTE—COUNTY NORMAL SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENTS—TOWNSHIP TREASURERS. 

| 

HE present system of “ free schools ” may properly be said to have 
been inaugurated and entered upon in 1855. That date proved to 
be the turning point in the history of Illinois. It is a truth that 
every person is a factor in the state or society in which he or she 
lives. Our state, early recognizing this fact, sought to provide liberal means 
and facilities for the proper education of those into whose hands the affairs | 
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of state would soon pass. The influences growing out of the system of pub¬ 
lic education inaugurated at that time are worthy of the attention and critical 
study of the historian and philosopher. They have affected, not the average 
intelligence alone, but the character of every calling, and have developed 
advantages previously unrealized. 

The work of 1855 was not the beginning. The germ of the free school 
system had been planted long anterior to this date, and by proper cultiva¬ 
tion it hail grown up to be a prolific system. The idea of making knowledge 
common reaches far back beyond the existence of Illinois as a separate terri¬ 
tory. Article third of the celebrated ordinance of 1787 declared that 
“ know ledge is necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind,” 
and enjoined that “ schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged.” 

Paper manifestoes are not often dreaded ; the edicts of potentates seldom 
survive the age in which they are decreed, and proclamations rarely have 
existence longer than that of the paper on which they maybe written. They 
lose their efficiency or become inoperative with the vicissitudes of time. 
This ordinance seems to be an exception. It became the nucleus of the 
grand system of education, the benign influence of which is felt and recog¬ 
nized in every home ami sphere of business in our state; and in 1887 those 
of the “ mankind ” of Illinois, who will not be reaping benefits from the 
influences of its declarations and injunctions, will be the exception, will be a 
blank in society, and but little above the menial serf. 

Some of the encouragement meant in this document came in a material 
form in 1818. The convention which framed the constitution under which 
the state was admitted, accepted in August of that year a proposition made 
by Congress, in the “Enabling Act” for this state, and made April 18th, 
appropriating section 16 in each township to the state for the use of the 
inhabitants of said township, for school purposes; also three-sixths of five 
per cent, of the proceeds of public lands within the state sold by Congress 
after January 1st, 1819, should be appropriated by the legislature for the 
encouragement of learning. One-sixth of this amount was to be applied to 
a college or university, and thirty-six sections, or one entire township, 
with one previously reserved for that purpose, should be reserved for the use 
of a seminary of learning. These funds may be thus classified: the state 
school fund from the sales of public lands, less one-sixth, which is the uni¬ 
versity fund ; the seminary fund, derived from the sale of the seminary lands; 
the township fund, resulting from the sale of the sixteenth section. The 
state school fund in 1876 amounted to 8613,662 96. The seminary fund in 
the same year was 859,838.72. The college fund in 1876 was 8156,613.52. 
The proceeds of the three per cent, fund were blended in 1835, and were 
increased by the addition of the surplus county fund in the hands of county 
commissioners. In 1836 was added to this, by act of Congress, the surplus 
revenue fund then in the treasury, and the whole distributed among the 
states and loaned at six per cent, per annum interest. This fund to this 
state alone amounted to $335,592.32. The interest from these funds was to 
be distributed annually to the counties for school purposes. These funds 
under the control of the state, exclusive of the county fund, amount to 
81,165,407.52. 
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The most valuable donation from Congress for school purposes was the 
sixteenth section of every township. If this section was sold, or in fractional 
townships not having this section, lands equivalent to the amount were given 
for school purposes. This donation amounts to 998,449 acres. Properly 
managed, the revenues derived from these lands would have released forever 
the people from h cal taxation for school-purposes. These lands w r ere nearly 
all sold when there was but little demand for land. The proceeds of the 
sale of these lands were placed under the control of a board of trustees elected 
for each township, and were to be loaned, and the interest derived from them 
was to be used for the support of schools. In 1876 this “ township fund ” in 
the state amounted to $5,081,629.91. In 1828 the legislature unanimously 
authorized the sale of these lands, and borrowed the money to defray the 
current expenses. But the returns from these magnificent gifts were too 
meagre to support the schools, and taxes had to be added. In 1835 a county 
fund was created by an act of the legislature, which provided that the teach¬ 
ers should not receive from the public fund more than half the amount due 
them, and that the surplus should constitute the principal of the “ county 
fund,” which amounted to $348,285.75. 

In 1876 the common-school fund was $1,513,693.27, yielding an annual 
interest of $90,821.60. The same year the township fund of the state was 
$5,081,629.91, yielding an income on the amount loaned of $49,248.54. In 
1835, the interest on school moneys borrowed by the state was first distributed 
to the counties. This distribution was based upon the number under twenty- 
one years of age, and one-half of these funds was to be paid to teachers, and 
the remainder, if any, was to constitute a county fund forever as given above. 
The aggregate of these funds in 1876 was over six and one-half millions of 
dollars. 

In 1824 the balance of the overflowed and swamp lands, after paying for 
drainage and levees, w r as granted to counties for educational purposes. In 
1853 all fines and penalties imposed in courts of records, and criminal for¬ 
feitures on bails were added to school resources, and school property was ex¬ 
empt from taxation. 


THE FIRST FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

was adopted thirty years before. 

In 1824-5 Governor Coles, in his message to the Legislature, advised that 
provision be made for the support of coramou schools. During the same 
session, Senator, Joseph Duucan, of Jackson county, introduced a bill to 
establish a system of schools. The main points in this school system were:— 

1. The schools were to be open to every class of white citizens between the 
ages of five and twenty-one. 

2. Persons over twenty-one years of age might be admitted on consent of 
the trustees and upon the agreed terms. 

3. Districts of not less than fifteen families were to be formed on petition 
of a majority of the voters. 

4. Officers were to be elected and sworn in. The system was very full and 
complete. 

5. The legal voters at an annual meeting could levy a tax, in money or 
merchantable produce at cash value, not exceeding one half of one per cent., 
subject to a maximum limitation of ten dollars for one person. 

6- The State appropriated annually two dollars out of every one hundred 
received into the treasury, Five-sixths of this w r as added to the interest 
received from the school fund, and the sum w r as apportioned to the counties 
according to the number of white children under tw’enty-one years of age. 
The counties distributed this among the districts; but no district was to re¬ 
ceive any part of this fund unless it had sustained a school of three months 
for the year in which the distribution w T as made. This distribution was 
based on the report of the clerk of each county commissioner’s court, which 
was made to the Secretary of State, and contained an abstract of the reports 
ma de by the trustees of schools, giving the school population, school atten¬ 
dance, and expense attending this. This system of schools, designed as a 
means of affording an education for all the children within the state, was 
tru ly * n advance of the times. It met with violent opposition from its 
numerous enemies. Opposition to taxation was great, and the legality of 
the appropriation from the state treasury was denied. So violent was this 
opposition that it became inoperative, and was virtually annulled by an act 
approved February 17th, 1827, which repealed the fifteen family clause, 
made taxation for the full or half support of district schools optional with 
t o voters of the district, and forbade the taxation of any one for the sup¬ 
port of any free school without his or her written consent had first been 
o tained. This act alone stigmatizes the legislature of 1827, but other facts 


prove it to have been one of the worst that ever afflicted the state, and it 
presents a strong contrast to its predecessor. But neither legislation nor 
personal opposition could impede the growth nor destroy the germ of the 
free school system. It was deeply rooted in the fertile soil of the public 
mind and was fostered by the true friends of education. Subsequent legis¬ 
lation had but little effect on the schools for a decade, when an act provi¬ 
ding for the incorporation of the townships became a law. It provided for 
a board of trustees, who should have the superintendence of “ the business 
and affairs of the township in relation to education and schools generally.” 
In this law appears the first requirement for a certificate of qualification 
from the township trustees, before any teacher could be paid out of the 
school funds. 

For a time it seemed that all the virtue of this system had departed, and 
so great was the educational darkness that prevailed, that it might very 
properly be said that Egypt included almost the whole state. But some 
energy and educational enterprise remained among those old citizens, and 
their first object after securing for themselves a home, was to provide educa¬ 
tional facilities for their children. In 1844 a “Common School convention ” 
was held in Peoria. This assembly appointed John S- Wright, H. M. Weed, 
and Thomas Kilpatrick, a committee to draft a memorial to the legislature 
on the subject of “ common schools.” The paper drawn up by them was an 
able and exhaustive one, and plead for a State Superintendent with a salary 
of nine hundred dollars, and recommended local taxation for school pur¬ 
poses. This movement among the teachers served to bring the matter before 
the legislature. In February, 1845, an act was approved, making the secre¬ 
tary of state ex-officio state superintendent of common schools, and the county 
school commissioners ex-officio county superintendents, whose duty it should 
be to examine and license teachers. It also provided for local taxation on a 
favorable majority vote. The real principle involved remained obscured by 
their catering to paying out money for another’s immediate advantage. All 
the district tax for schools in 1846-47 did not reach one mill on the one hun¬ 
dred dollars. The auditor, by this bill, distributed the interest on the school 
funds in proportion to the number of children under twenty years of age in the 
county. This was then distributed to the districts by the county superinten¬ 
dent. This same act made the qualifications of teachers embrace a know¬ 
ledge of reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and history. But it re¬ 
quired little more than an elementary knowledge of these branches. Because 
of the excessive apathy among the people on educational matters, very 
little was done. Though living on the borders of civilization, they failed to 
recognize the fact that education is the distinguishing characteristic between 
civilized and savage society. The relations between an intelligent plough¬ 
man and a school-room were unrecognized, and scholars were not wanted in a 
frontier life. In 1847 the standard of qualifications of teachers had to be 
lowered because there was an insufficient number of teachers to supply the 
schools. A certificate could be obtained for a knowledge of any one of the 
above named branches. Schools were by no means numerous even with this 
regulation. 

In 1849 the standard of qualification was again raised to the former 
grade. The directors could grant special privileges as to any branch. 
This was something like the “provisional certificate” of 1872-3, which 
authorized the directors to employ some favorite or relative who would “ give 
good satisfaction ” and absorb the public funds. Little did the average school 
officer then know of the necessary and judicious discrimination as to the local 
needs in the choice of a competent teacher. When we see employed first in 
our public schools, the poorest teachers who are licensed by the county 
superintendent, we are made to feel that the same weakness prevails among 
them to-day, 

In this year, local taxes for school purposes were changed from 15 cents 
to 25 cents on one hundred dollars, except in incorporated towns and cities, 
where fifty cents was the maximum. The rate of taxes was raised in 1857, 
to one dollar on a hundred, by a majority vote. The taxable property of 
the State was at that time one hundred millions, which should have furnished 
a fund of one million of dollars for school purposes ; but the amount actually 
raised did not exceed $51,900. This show’s to what extent inactivity pre¬ 
vailed among the masses, and that the law was a dead letter. The super¬ 
vision of schools was given to the district officers, who were often ignorant 
narrow-minded, and unfit for supervising school methods and school work. 
It soon became apparent that something more than this was needed as the 
schools increased and the interest iu them was growing. The spirit of pro¬ 
gress had been aroused. The press took hold of the matter, and strong 
leadens urged the necessity of better schools. From the east and south 
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Of teachers became apparent. This demand for competent teachers increased 
beyond the supply so great that the Southern Normal was established in 
18bd, |for the especial “training of teachers for the public schools of this 
Uate. Utility formal schools were in the same year authorized “ for the 
purpose of fitting teachers for the common schools.” 

The vital principle of the present law is this: The property and wealth of 
the state, as well as the county, shall educate their youth. 

Many important changes in the school law were made by the thirty-first 
General Assembly. The law as amended went into effect July 1st, 1879. 

It requires all school officers having the care to strictly account for the same. 
The county superintendent must annually examine the hooks and accounts 
of each township treasurer. The school month is made to correspond with 
the calendar month. To make legal contracts, teachers must have certifi¬ 
cates at the time of employment. 

Treasurers are elected for two years. Graded schools in cities, are placed 
under the control of Boards of Education, instead of city councils. Efficient 
means for refunding indebtedness are provided. 

The corner-stone of our educational structure has been well laid, and 
firmly established in the appreciation of an intelligent people; it advances 
gradually towards that perfection for which future generations must furnish 
the materials. Older states and European nations view with admiration 
and study with delight our educational system, and now many of its branches 
are engrafted into theirs. 

Such is a rapid survey of the growth of the common schools in Illinois. 
They have not come in a night, nor in a year. They are the fruitage of a 
generation’s constant and laborious effort, and to those early movers Macou¬ 
pin county owes and attributes much of character and prosperity. 

EARLY SCHOOLS IN THE COUNTY. 

The progress of education in Macoupin county deserves special mention 
in this work. One of the first things to claim the attention of the early set¬ 
tlers of this county, was the education of their children, who were to be the 
men and women of to-day—those who were to fill important positions in 
society. As we have indicated in a preceding part of this chapter, one great 
impediment to early education in this county was the lack of suitable 
teachers. Less was required, and less expected of the teachers then than of 
those of to-day. The qualifications of the early teachers of Macoupin county 
were such as they brought with them from the states of their nativity. The 
school-houses and their furniture then were of the most primitive charae. 
ter. The houses were constructed of unhewn logs, and covered with 
boards whicli were held in their proper places by weight poles. Nature or 
mother earth supplied them with a floor. Oiled paper placed over an 
aperture in the wail, was made to supply the place of glass windows. The 
furniture was of the rudest character. The seats were usually made of split 
logs, with wooden pins driven into them for legs. To render them com¬ 
fortable, and secure economy in clothing, these seats were sometimes hewn. 
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In 1829, a gentleman named Scruggs, taught a school in Scottville town* 
*hq>, in a rude log-house, on the south side of Nigger-Lick creek, near the 
western border of the county. In 1831, Mr. Richardson taught a school in 
Bunker Hill, in a small house near Mr. Branscomb’s hat-factorv. The first 
school in the western part of the county, smith of Otter creek, was taught 
near Chesterfield, by a gentleman named Anderson, in the year 1832, in a 
small log-house, with an earth floor, lie was familiarly known to his pa¬ 
trons and pupils as the “ Plug teacher.” The school was only elementary 
in its character. A rude log-house was erected in Chesterfield in 1834, and 
a Mr. Dooner was the first teacher. His school was a great improvement 
over that of the “ Plug teacher.” 

The first ladv teacher in the county of whom we have any record, was 
Miss Charlotte Sherman, who taught a school in Brighton township, in the 
1 summer of 1832. During the summer of the next year, Nil's. L. P. Stratton 
taught a school near the same place. Some of our best citizens were mem¬ 
bers of these schools. A district school was organized in 1834, in Brushy 
Mound township, and placed under the control of Thomas P. Laws as 
teacher. Miss Matilda Thompson was employed as the first teacher in Dor¬ 
chester township, in 1832-3. These were the first schools organized in the 
county, and though poor as compared with those of the present time, they 
were equal to the demands of the people, and were the beginning of the 
grand and liberal system which to-day dots our prairies with neat and com¬ 
modious school-houses as the stars dot the sky, and which offers a liberal 
education to each of the 19,324 children in the county. 

There are now 198 school districts in the county, employing about 225 
teachers when the schools are all in operation. The character of the scholar¬ 
ship of the teachers of this county w ill compare favorably with that of the 
teachers of any other county in the State. The standard of scholarship of 
the teachers of Macoupin county has been greatly improved by teachers* 
institutes and normal drills, where the best methods of teaching were de¬ 
veloped. In these institutes careful attention was given, not only to work 
in the text-book, but to principles, methods of teaching and the management 
of schools. 

The first institute held in the county was organized in Carlinville, Ill., 
September 10th, 1857, by appointing Rev. J. C. Dow ner President, pro tern., 
and D. H. Chase, Secretary, pro tnn. A constitution was adopted to govern 
its deliberations, and permanent officers elected. L. S. Williams w r as 
elected as the first permanent President of the organization. Leonard 
Ledbrook and George Mack were elected as Vice-Presidents. Lew'is Judd 
was elected Treasurer and Janies Lee, Secretarv. A Board of Directors 
consisting of J. M. Cyrus, O. Blood, and W. Y. Eldridge was chosen for the 
ensuing year. The directors and the secretary were made the executive 
committee. Interesting addresses were delivered be*forc the societv at its 
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first session by Rev. J. H. Moore and J. M. Palmer, LL. D. Among its mem¬ 
bers were J. W. Langley, now Couuty Judge of Champagne county, H. M. 
Kimball, and W. V. Eldridge. It continued to hold regular semi-annual 
sessions with increasing interest up to December, 1870. After this time the 
sessions were annual and of one week each term until 1872, after which 
time it gave place to the Macoupin County Teachers’ Normal, an organiza¬ 
tion among the teachers of the county for self-improvement. About this 
time a law r was enacted by the legislature raising the standard of qualifica¬ 
tions of the teachers throughout the state. It required the teachers to pass a 
satisfactory examination in orthography, reading, penmanship, arithmetic, 
English grammar, modern geography, the history of the United States, the 
elements of the natural sciences, physiology and the laws of health. To 
meet this new’ demand, the teachers organized the County Normal, which 
has held annual sessions of six weeks each term during the months of July 
and August, up to the present time. In 1878 there were eighty-nine 
teachers in attendance as members. The work has been thoroughly system¬ 
atized and made to embrace all the branches required in the examination 
for county and state certificates. A desire to excel in the profession has 
acted as a stimulus with our teachers, and many of them have used every 
opportunity for self-improvement. These institutes are not supported at 
public expense, but by those who attend them. The public, recognizing 
their importance to the teachers, give them favorable consideration and 
prefer those teachers who attend them. Our teachers complain of the 
limited salary paid them for their labors in the public schools. In 1878, 
the highest salary paid to any teacher in the county was $100 per month, 
and the lowest $17.50. The average salary for the same year was $38.57. 

During 1878, there w-as paid to teachers in the county $57,824.46, and 
for other purposes relating to schools, as school-houses, Ac., $18,328.05. 

During the same year there w ere employed in the public schools of the 
county 282 teachers. This excessive number is due to the fact that many 
teachers obtain employment for a single term in a place, and many are 
forced to move on and give place to another. There are 180 school-houses 
in the county used exclusively for public schools. The estimated value of 
school property in the county including libraries and apparatus is 
$176,197.00. The total amount of special tax levied for school purposes in 
1878, was $59,118.12. These revenues our people readily pay, and feel that 
they are amply remunerated by the work done in our schools. 

Efficient county supervision has had much to do with the success of the 
schools of Macoupin county. The success of any enterprise depends on the 
Zial and efficiency of those under whose supervision it is placed. The office 
of county commissioner w r as first filled, in 1833, by appointment of the court. 
In 1865, the title of the office was changed to that of county superintendent 
of schools, and the term of office was extended from two to four years. 
Below is given the list of the names of persons w ho have served as school 
commissioner or superintendent, with the date of election: 


William Miller, appointed 1833, served till 1839. 
Daniel Anderson, elected 1839, “ 184(5. 


Enoch Wall. 

George W. Wallace, 
William Week, 
George B. Hicks, 
Lewis Judd, 

Horace Gun. 

Charles E. Foote, 

F. H. Chapman, 

John S. Ken von, 

F. W. Crouch, 


1846, “ 1847. 

1847, “ 1849. 

1849, “ 3851. 

1851, “ 1855. 

1855, 4 4 1859. 

1859, “ 1861. 

1861, *' 1869. 

1869, “ 1873. 

1873, “ 1877. 

1877, the present incumbent. 


The county superintendents were required to visit the schools of th 
county each year, which resulted in great good to the schools. This schoo 
supervision ceased in 1872 by order of the county board. 

The improvement in school furniture has kept pace with the change ii 
the kind of school-houses. Foremost among the manufacturers of school 
office and church furniture of the United States is the firm of A. H. An 
drews & Co., 213 AVabash Avenue, Chicago. 

Simply as an industrial establishment, it is one of the most successful ii 
the entire west. Their names have literally become a household word, no 
only throughout the length and breadth of this country, but also in manj 
foreign countries. 


They have done much for the cause of education by beautifying and 
rendering attractive the school-rooms of the country, and not only that, but 
in providing for the physical comfort and bodily rest of the pupils. 


t 


In this special field, Mr. A. H. Andrews, the senior member of the firm, 
has always been an enthusiast, and to-day hundreds of thousands of pupils 
arc reaping the benefit of his enthusiasm; while other hundreds of thousands, 
who have finished their school course, look back upon the school-rooms fur¬ 
nished with luxuriously easy scats, convenient and comfortable desks, as the 
pleasant accompaniments of their school-life, that it will always be a joy to 
remember. And the house of A. H. Andrews A Co. were the pioneers in 
this elaborate and beautiful style of school-house furniture. That they have 
imitators and copyists is not strange—business success in any line will always 
attract competition and attempted imitation. 

For the benefit of patrons of this work, cuts are inserted, exhibiting more 
clearly than words can express, the beauty, convenience and durability of the 
modern styles of school furniture. 



ONLY FIFTEEN INCHES FROM THE EYE TO THE HOOK. 

‘•I " allows the lid turned up for the B»ok-Easel. 

44 2 ” 4> “ position for the lid ns a W’ritin# Desk. 

“3 M “ ** “ “ *• when Desk is used us a Settee. 



THE TRIUMPH SCHOOL DESK. 


FOLDED - ROOK-BOX LOCKED 
Showing Desk and Sent occupy¬ 
ing only 10 inches in tfjxtce. 


And here it another style much used. 


The patent dovetailed “Triumph” de.sk is the most perfect in its propor¬ 
tions, and much the strongest and most durable school-desk made. The seat 
and back are so curved as to enable the pupil to maintain an erect and 
healthful posture, and to perform his work with an ease and comfort unknown 
in the use of chair-desks, or even in most of the folding-seat desks. By 
the improved method of construction, the “dovetail” process, and the u4 
of steel wire rods inserted into the slat-like continuous dowels (see cut of 
desk in process of setting up), a degree of firmness, strength and durability 
is obtained that is not equalled or approached by any other method and 
which more than doubles its value. 
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Beards of dW '" r0 * r ° F ^'OV 

ia'Sg" ,I,C - “*« f'rruitiire ,„„ ,, 

' th the P ost ‘«ffice address of each' T*"" C ° U " ty f ° r 


TOWNSHrp, 

STAUNTON 7-c. 

CAHOKIA 8-6.. 

honey point 9-c. 

SHAW’S <• ] 0 _ 0 . 

NILWOOb 11-6.. 
GIRARD 12-6....... 

Dorchester 7 - 7 ".". 

GILLESPIE 8-7. 

BRUSHY MD. 9-7....."’ 
CARLINVILLE 10-7...... 

SOUTH OTTER 11-7. 

NORTH OTTER 12-7.""" 
BUNKER HILL 7-8.....'." 

IIILYARD 8-8. 

POLK 9-8... 

BIRD 10-8.. 

SOUTH PALMYRA 11-8. 
NORTH PALMYRA 12-8 

BRIGHTON 7-9. 

SHIPMAN 8-9... 

CHESTERFIELD 9-9. 

WESTERN MOUND 10-9, 

BARR 11-9. 

SCOTT VILLE 12-9. 


TREASURER. 

H. W. Wall. 

-B. S. Holme... 

W. N. Culp. 

•h W. Yowell. 

.John Graham. 

*F. L. Thompson... 
•.Jos iah Sawyer... 

• A. Frey.. 

■W. H. Stoddard.. 

• A. McKim DuBoia 
.•Robert Bacon..., 

• 0. A. W. Cloud..! 

«S. S. Clark. 

..Samuel Brown.. 
..W. E. Sanders.... 

••J. H. Arnett. 

..D. N. Solomon.... 
...Imri B. Vancil., 

..Edwin Amass. 

..B. G. Handle. 

,.N. Cii allacombe 
...J. R. Woolley..., 

,,.IIiram Drum. 

..J. H. Rohrer ... 


POST-OFFICE. 
..Staunton, Ill. 

• •.Gillespie, III. 
...Carlinville, III. 

... “ a 

...Zanesville, “ 
..Girard, ** 
...Staunton, ** 
..Gillespie, *• 
..Carlinville, Ill 

.. “ a 

..Buford, ‘. 

..Girard, «< 

.. Bunker Hill, « 

...Plainview, «« 

..Macoupin Station, Ill. 
..Carlinville, “ 

..Palmyra, «« 

..Vancil’s Point, *» 

..Brighton, “ 

..Shipman, *» 

..Medora, 

..Greenfield, “ 

..Barr’s Store, “ 

..Scottville, ‘‘ 


After the expiration of the terra of the present treasurers, the law provides 
that their successors be elected for two years instead of one. They are 
required to give bond to the township trustees for twice the amount of funds 
placed in their hands, and to give additional security when required. We 
have given briefly the history of the public schools of Macoupin county and 
of such parts of the history of the public-school system of the state as relate 
to the county. No county in the state has made greater progress in its 
schools in the same length of time than Macoupin. Beginning with a rude 
system that would not be recognized to-day as of any merit, it has made 
rapid progress, until to-day our schools are so graded and conducted, that 
they offer ample facilities for a liberal education to all-who have any desire 
for literary culture. It may be true that apathy and ignorance prevail in 
some quarters, and remissness in duty with some teachers and school-officers; 
yet a careful observer will be fully convinced that the existing evils are fast 
disappearing, and the whole people realize the importance of supporting 
none but good schools, and of employing none but good teachers. With all 
the liberal provisions for a thorough education of all the children, yet the 
system is by no means perfect. The grand enterprise is but in its infancy, 
and requires careful and judicious attention to secure the results desired. 
These should be such that they will prepare every one for the duties of a 
freemau, and to assist him in becoming an industrious, intelligent, self-sup¬ 
porting citizen. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

BLA CKB VRX VXI VEliS IT r. 

BY I’ROF. KUFUS NUTTING. 

j^JSSTlHIS, the most important educational institution of the county, and 
J|| |||y already numbered among the leading institutions of its kind in 
Illinois, adjoins the corporate limits of Carlinville on the north- 
east, occupying a magnificent campus of eighty acres. In the 
foreground are rows of well-grown forest trees of select varieties; as maple, 
ash, elm, buckeye and the like; while in the back-ground is an undulating 
park of great beauty, principally composed of native oaks. 

The main building, shown in the accompanying plate, is of brick, and 
constructed in the most thorough manner, at a cost, for buildiug and equip¬ 
ment, of about S60,000. Its frontage toward the west is 116 feet, and it has 
north and south wings carried back respectively 84 and 72 feet. With well- 
finish^ basement below, and high mansard, slate-roofed above, the building 


PIX 


corxry 


H-I-IXOIS. 



BLACK BURN UNIVERSITY. 


IS practically of four stories, except the north wing, which is of five stories. 
All requisite accommodations are here furnished for recitation and lecture- 
rooms, chapel and general study-room, library and reading-room, and board¬ 
ing hall, with private rooms sufficient for nearly one hundred students. 
These rooms are well lighted and ventilated, and in all respects pleasant and 
attractive. 

The other building appearing in the plate is soon to be erected, as author¬ 
ized bv recent action of the Board of Trustees, and is to be about 45 by 60 
feet, to be built of brick, and tastefully finished in style most approved for 
its special purposes. The first story is to be used for chemical laboratory 
and lecture-room ; the second story for museum, and the third story for 
society rooms of the Philomathean and Orthopatetic societies of the students. 
The cost of building and necessary furnishing are estimated not to exceed 
810,000. A large portion of the special fund required for this purpose has 
been generously given by Dr. William A. Robertson, a leading citizen of 
Carlinville, and other citizens of the place are offering contributions to the 
same end. 

At this date H870) the property of the university amounts to about $150,- 
000, about half of which consists of buildings and equipments, with campus, 
and about half consists of cash invested in interest-bearing bonds and mort¬ 
gages, with some lands still unsold. Its yearly income is at present about 
8D,000, of which less than one-third is derived from tuition. 

The faculty is at present composed of seven instructors; viz. Rev. E. L. 
Hurd, D.D., Professor of Theology and of Mental and Moral Science, also 
President of the Faculty; Robert B. Minton, A.M., Professor of Mathema¬ 
tics and Mechanical Philosophy; Rev. Rufus Nutting, A.M., Professor of 
Latin and Greek Languages ; John D. Conley, A.M., Professor of Chemistry 
and Natural History; Mrs. Kate Hopkins, Principal of Ladies’Department; 

Henry Merz, Instructor in German and French Languages; and Thomas E. 
Moore, A.B., Principal of the Preparatory Department. 

As to course of study, this institution embraces three departments: prepa¬ 
ratory, collegiate and theological. The course of study in the first of these 
extends through two years, and is designed to give thorough preparation or 
the collegiate course, whether classical or scientific. The college-course 
(classical) extends through four years; and it is believed that it would e 
difficult to hit upon a course better adapted to the purposes of a complete 
and thorough education. It is substantially the same as that adopted m the 
best colleges east and west. Students who complete this course receive the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

The scientific college-course also extends through four years, including all 
the studies of the preceding course, except Latin and Greek, embracing, 
however some other studies of special value. Students upon completing 
this course, receive the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

Students who complete the studies of the scientific course, and also the 
Latin of the classical course, receive the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 

There is also a collegiate and theological course combined, extending 
through six years, and containing the main studies of the preparatory and 
collegiate courses, and also the theological studies. By this briefer and tho¬ 
rough course, young men who could not enter the ministry through a nine 
| years’ course of preparatory studies, and who yet have characteristics fitting 
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them for good service in the pulpits of the various Christian denominations, 
are enabled to secure the requisite training. Several of the alumni of Black¬ 
burn University, now doing good service in the field, are evidence of the wis¬ 
dom of this arrangement. Both courses afford thorough training in Greek 
and Hebrew languages and exegesis. 

There is also a full theological course, following upon the full classical 
course, in this institution, and extending through three years. This course 
is substantially the same as that of the best theological seminaries elsewhere. 

Constant attention is paid to composition and elocution in all the depart¬ 
ments and courses of study. Students who do not desire to pursue a full 
course of study, may select as they prefer in any of the established courses, 
and recite with the regular classes, if found qualified upon examination to 
do so profitably. 

Special instruction is given in civil engineering. Competent teachers in 
music, both vocal and instrumental, will be provided, if desired. 

A report of attendance, deportment, recitations and exercises of each pupil 
u? made out at the close of each terra, and sent to the parent or guardian ; 
and future advancement depends entirely on the proficiency of the pupil. 

Catalogues with more particular information can always be obtained by 
addressing a card of inquiry to “Blackburn University,” Carlinville, III. 
In accordance with the more liberal sentiment of this progressive age, young 
ladies are admitted to all the privileges and honors of this institution upon 
the same conditions that prevail in the case of young men. 

Blackburn University owes its existence to the wise foresight and the per¬ 
severing exertions of Rev. Gideon Blackburn, D.D., from whom it has fitly 
taken its name. Pie was of Scotch-Irish descent, and was horn in Augusta 
county, Ky., Aug. 22d, 1772, where were spent the first fifteen years of his 
life. Subsequently a resident of Tennessee, and at the age of twenty-two 
having been admitted to the gospel-ministry in the Presbyterian Church, lie 
spent twenty-nine years in missionary work, at the same time instructing 
and superintending the studies of young men preparing themselves for simi¬ 
lar work. In 1823 he was called to the pastorate of the Presbyterian Church 
of Louisville, Kentucky. Four years later he accepted the presidency of 
Centre College in the same state, and then in 1833 removed to this part of 
Illinois. Becoming convinced of the future importance of this region, and 
also alive to the urgent need of additional facilities here for higher Christian 
education, he devised and carried into effect a scheme for the endowment of 
such an institution as seemed to be demanded. By personal application to 
benevolent men of means in the eastern states and cities, he obtained ad¬ 
vances of money from them to be used in selecting and locating lauds for 
them upon these fertile prairies. These advances wen* at the rate of 82.01) 
per acre. After paying the government price, which was hut si.2d per 
acre, and his own expenses, lie was at liberty to use tie* -urplus in entering 
lands which should serve as a basis for the establishment of his proposed 
seminary. He thus secured about I(>,000 acres, which in 1837 lie conveyed 
by deed to certain trustees, requiring them to use their best efforts to procure 
the passage of an act by the legislature incorporating an institution of learn¬ 
ing to be located at Carlinville, the object of which should be “to promote 
the general interests of education, and to prepare young men for the gospel- 
nmnstry. ’ Not long after thh conveyance was executed, his death occurred. 

For certain reasons the contemplated charter was not obtained until 18d7. 
hi the mean time some of the lands had been sold for taxes, and other diffi¬ 
culties were encountered. But at length in 18d8 a building costing 812,000 
(a portion of the present building) was erected, and in 18*19 a preparatory 
school was there opened under the direction of Rev. J. C. Downer, which 
continued three years. Then, having been suspended one year, it was re¬ 
opened in the fall of 1802 under the supervision of Prof. R. B. Minton, A. 
M., who had already demonstrated his superior abilities as an instructor in 
another state. From that date the institution has steadily advanced, adding 
from time to time to the number of instructors, and expanding its range of 
studies, until several years since, as above intimated, a full collegiate and 
theological course had been added to its preparatory course. And in the 
future,additions will be made to the corps of instructors and to the general 
facilities afforded by the institution, as rapidly as its resources shall warrant. 

Thus far, aver one thousand different pupils have to a greater or less extent 
^joyed its advantages, and the average number of students annually enrolled, 
as shown by the catalogues of successive years, has been about two hundred. 
Its first collegiate class, consisting of seven members, was graduated in 1870. 
cn classes, including that of the present year (1879) have graduated from 
e lnst *tution, numbering in the aggregate eighty-five, and giving an aver¬ 
age of between eight and nine for each class. This is a most gratifying and 


encouraging exhibit, as very few colleges in the United States have been 
able to show larger results for the corresponding decade of their history. 
One of the principal colleges in this state graduated on an average but six 
in each class for the first ten years; and to-day, after having celebrated its 
semi-centennial anniversary, has but little more to show of permanent en¬ 
dowment or of buildings and facilities for its work than belong to this, its 
very young sister. 

But since quality not less than quantity is to be taken into the account in 
a summary of results, it may he remarked that no more gratifviug or con¬ 
clusive testimonial as to the character of the educational work here done 
could be &<ked for or offered than is to be found in the highly honorable 
position taken by the graduates of Blackburn University in the learned 
professions and in the responsible business avocations of the age. In enter¬ 
prise and ability it may safely be affirmed that as a class they fall behind 
the graduates of no other institution. Not only in our own state but in 
other states and territories, even in Utah, Oregon, Washington and Califor¬ 
nia they are to be found acquitting themselves in manly style, and earning 
an enviable reputation. 

While so much has been accomplished in the brief past, the present cir¬ 
cumstances of the institution are such as to warrant on its behalf the most 
sanguine anticipations of a still higher future. A few of these may be 
noted. 

1. It is free from debt. 

2. It has come through the trying financial ordeal of the past six years 
with comparatively little loss of property. 

3. It has a permanent endowment, substantially unimpaired, and securely 
invested, which assures the future existence of the University for all time 
to come. 

4. Difficulties that had arisen years ago in its Board of Trustees and 
Faculty have been obviated, and at this time entire harmony prevails among 
all those to whom the interests of this important enterprise have been com¬ 
mitted. 

o. It largely enjoys, as it deserves to do, the affection of it> alumni and 
student-, and in growing measure the confidence and good-will of the com¬ 
munity. 

0. It is able to offer substantial advantages to those seeking an education. 
Its location is not only pleasant, but exceptionally healthful. Its rates of 
tuition, in pursuance of the liberal policy of its Christian founder, are from 
twenty to fifty or a hundred per cent, lower than in other similar institu¬ 
tions ; while in certain cases tuition may he wholly remitted. The c<»t of 
hoard, which in the families of the community is much less than in other 
similar communities, may be much farther reduced through the encourage¬ 
ment and aid extended by the trustees to the boarding department of the 
institution. Its faculty is composed of instructors of experience and proved 
ability. The community is socially an agreeable one, well supplied with 
churches, and with the varied appliances requisite for social enjoyment and 
improvement. The moral and religious tone of the institution itself is in 
keeping with its evangelical foundation and Christian aims. 

It may be proper to remark that though Blackburn University is under 
the control of Presbyterians, it is designed in no sense to be a sectarian 
institution. It would indeed be known as distinctively and peculiarly a 
Christian institution, where the Bible is the controlling hook, and Chri>t the 
highest teacher. True to the aim and spirit of its founder, it specially seeks 
the presence within its walls of those who would prepare themselves to be 
Christian workers, of whatsoever name. Skepticism and irreligion and vice 
it discountenances as hostile to its highest purposes. Yet all are welcome, 
without reference to any church relationship, who are morally correct, and 
who are sincere seekers after knowledge, and candid inquirers for truth. 
Various churches have been represented in the Board of Tru>t as well as in 
the Faculty, and slight stress is laid upon any distinctive peculiarities of 
ecclesiastical doctrine or usage. The right of private judgment and the 
authority of the individual conscience are here most freely conceded* and 
fully respected. 

Though the mere matter of the existence of Blackburn University has 
been settled and assured by the wise foresight and liberality of its founder 
the question as to its growth and advancement, as in other like cases must 
be decided largely by the community in the midst of which it is situated. 

In an important sense it is for the community, and so belongs to the com¬ 
munity, and should naturally be cared for by the community. 

Self-interest might well dictate as a wise policy, co-operation in so build¬ 
ing up such an institution as to make the most possible of it. - « 
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gratuity to each pupil every year 1,1 M 7™ “«*»>«*, is given as a 
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are so put upon a new and higher 

their friends will ever after have -X ””! 

continually repeated an uplifting work is silently, yet constantly goi'ng on 
in he community, which when measured by a generation or two will be felt 
and seen to be most prodigious. 

Yet besides the moral and intellectual benefits thus accruing from the 
presence of such an institution, the pecuniary gain to the community is by 
no means trifling. To the best class of immigrants seeking a home, the 
strongest of attractions that can influence the choice of a new location, is 
such an institution with its educational facilities and the community it has 
gathered about itself. It enhances the value of every acre of ground w ithin 
reach of its influence. It disburses thousands of dollars annually among 
the mechanics, farmers, grocers, and merchants, by way of its salaried 
teachers and employees and students from abroad, all of whom, but for the 
institution, would be spending their time and money elsewhere. It saves 
annually to the citizens of the community who have children to educate, 
hundreds and thousands of dollars, which must otherwise be expended in 
boarding their sons and daughters at some distant school. 

May not an institution that, besides all moral and intellectual benefits, 
has a pecuniary value to the community in which it is located, of $30,000 to 
$50,000 per year, and so in that low view is better than any factory or 
mill, or mine, properly ask and expect not only good-will, and patronage, 
but also some reciprocation of pecuniary benefits, when it has occasion to 
lengthen its cords and strengthen its stakes, that it may confer still greater 
benefits in the community in its future generations? 

Thoughtful consideration of this question, and a just answer rendered, 
will make a history for Blackburn University, of which the citizens of our 
county in future generations may well be proud. > 
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CHAPTER XIY. 
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bands of the Ottowas, Pottawatomie* Win. v* " ere “ambled there 

command of Col. Dixon. Black-Hawk and banT’ “7 Kickapoos > the 
f , IW Ra»in, the Lower Sandusky and mh " T T*"* in the battle8 
fied with the hard fighting and .mall ^ ther I,lacc ^ ut g«ing diatis- 
comrades, left for the Sauk tillage at Koek iZn 1 T \ ^ a “ d tWent - v 
in any years at peace, with the exception of a an, littleoaTr^ 
river settlement in Missouri, in the present limit, of St rt 1 QU ‘ Ver 
where one white man and an Indian were killed ' C ° U “ ty ’ 

Black' Zr’ Cm,Se °f tlU ; I,HHan troubl <* i,( ’31-32. better known a, the 
nck-Hawk war, was the determination of Black-Hawk and his band to 

rumm. in their ancient village, located on Rock river, not far from its 
junction with tlu* Mississippi. The government having some time previously 
by various treaties, purchased the village and the whole country from the 
Sac and Fox tribe of Indians, had some of these lands surveyed, and in 
18‘28 some of the lands in and around the ancient village were sold; the 
collision between the two races for the possession of the property produced 
the first disturbance between the Indians and the government. tseeing that 
war was inevitable the Governor of Illinois made a call on the militia of 
the state for seven hundred men on the 26th of May, 1831, and appointed 
Beardstown, on the Illinois river, as the place of rendezvous. The call was 
responded to with that promptness characteristic of the early pioneers ot 
this state. Their habits of life were such that all were familiar with the 
rifle. After marching eight days, the mounted militia reached a point a 
few miles below the Sac village on the Mississippi, w here they joined the 
United States forces under Gen. Gaines, and encamped in the evening. 
The next morning the forces marched up to the Indian town prepared to 
give the enemy battle; but in the night the Indians had escaped and crossed 
the Mississippi. This ended Black-IIawk’s bravado and his determination 
to die in his ancient village. The number of warriors under his command 
was estimated at from four to six hundred men. Black-Hawk and his band 
landed on the west side of the Mississippi, ft few miles below Rock Island, 
and there camped. “ Gen. Gaines sent a peremptory order to him and his 
warriors that if he and his head men did not come to Rock Island and 
make a treaty of peace, he would inarch his troops and give him a battle at 
once. * * * * In a few days Black-Hawk and the chiefs and head 

men to the number of twenty-eight, appeared at Fort Armstrong, and on 

the 30th of June, 1831, in full council with Gen. Gaines and Governor 
John Reynolds, signed a treaty of peace.” 


PATRIOTISM of MACOUPIN COUNTY. 

BLACK-HAWK war. MEXICAN WAR AND THE WAR FOR THE UNION. 

EFORE entering much into detail of that war, its causes aud 
results, we give to our readers a brief sketch of Black-Hawk, 
the celebrated warrior, who figured so conspicuously in those 
campaigns. Maeuta Mahicatah is the Indian name for Black- 
Hawk He was born in the Sauk village in the year 1767, and was an 
Indian of considerable talent and sagacity, shrewd and eloquent in council; 
he however, deported himself in that demure, grave, and formal manner 
incident to almost all Indians. It is said he possessed a mind of more than 
ordinary strength, but slow and plodding in its operations. In comparison 
he could not be classed with the great Indian characters, such as Philip, 
Brant, Logan, Tecumseh, and such illustrious men. By the portraits of 
him now extant, the reader of character will readily observe in his large, 
high forehead and the lines worn by care in his face, massive jaws and 
compressed lips, a character indicative of more than ordinary ability. 
His ambition was to distinguish himself as a great warrior; yet lie was 
merciful to the weak, the women and children. The only road for an 
Indian to distinguish himself and become a great man, is in war. So soon 
as be kills an enemy he may paint on his blanket a bloody hand, which 
will entitle him to a seat in the councils. In 1810 and 1811 Black-Hawk 
and comrades were “ nursing their wrath to keep it warm,” against the 
whites. A party of Sacs, by invitation, went to see the prophet at Tippe- 



TIIK BLACK-IIAWK WAR IN 1832. 

During the winter of ’31-32 rumors were rife that Black-Hawk and his 
band were dissatisfied, restless, and preparing for mischief. A chief of the 
Winnebago Indians who had a village on Rock river, some thirty miles 
above its confluence with the Mississippi, joined Black-Hawk, who was 
located on the west bank of the Father of Waters. The chief had great 
influence with Black-Hawk and his bund. lie made them believe that all 
the tribes on Rock river would join them, and that together they could bid 
defiance to the whites. By this unwise counsel Black-Hawk resolved to re- 
cross the river, which he did in the winter of 1832. That move proved to 
be their destruction. Through his influence and zeal Black-Hawk encour¬ 
aged many of the Sax and Foxes to join him at the head of his determined 
warriors. He first assembled them at old Fort Madison on the Mississippi; 
subsequently, marched them up the river to the Yellow Banks, where he 
pitched his tent April 6th, 1862. This armed array of savages soon alarmed 
the settlers, and a general panic spread through the whole frontier, from 
the Mississippi to Lake Michigan. Many settlers in terror abandoned their 
homes and farms, and the Governor decided, on the 16th of April, to call 
out a large number of volunteers to operate in conjunction with Gen. 
Atkinson, who was in command of the regular forces at Rock Island. The 
Governor ordered the troops to rendezvous at Beardstown on the 22d of 
April. We give Governor Reynolds’ circular which he addressed to the 
citizen-soldiers in the crisis then pending : 
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“ To the Militia of the North-western section of the State: 

“Fellow-Citizens: 

“Your country requires your services. The Indians have assumed a hos¬ 
tile attitude, and have invaded the state in violation of the treaty of last 
summer. The British band of Sacs and other hostile Indians, headed by 
Black-Hawk, are in possession of the Rock river country, to the great 
terror of the frontier inhabitants. I consider the settlers on the frontiers to 
be in imminent danger. I am in possession of the above information from 
gentlemen of respectable standing, and also from Gen. Atkinson, whose 
character stands high with all classes. In possession of the above facts 
I have hesitated not as to the course I should pursue. No citizen ought 
to remain inactive when his country is invaded, and the helpless part of the 
community are in danger. I have called out a large detachment of militia 
to rendezvous at Beardstown on the 22d. Provisions for the men and food 
for the horses will be furnished in abundance. I hope my countrymen will 
realize my expectations, and offer their services, as heretofore, with prompti¬ 
tude and cheerfulness in defence of their country. John Reynolds.” 


To the stirring appeal of the governor the patriotic citizens of the state 
and Macoupin county nobly responded in both campaigns of ’31—’32. 
Many of the best aud most prominent men of the county enlisted to protect 
the frontier and preserve the honor of the state, and did signal service in 
the memorable events of the Black-Hawk war. Among the citizens of 
Macoupin county who went out were as follows. 

Officers: Captain Harris, afterwards better known to the citizens of this 
county as Gen. Harris. He organized the first company. Capt. Bennett 
Nolan, also organized a company. Lieut. Col. Powell H. Sharp, then a resi¬ 
dent of what is now Scottville township, ranked as Lieut. Col. in this war, 
and is spoken of as a brave man. William Coop, Jefferson Weatherford and 
the late Judge John Yowell were commissioned Lieutenants. The two former 
were Lieutenants in Capt. Harris’ company, and the latter a Lieutenant in 
Capt. Nolan’s company. Aquilla P. Pepperdine was the orderly sergeant 
in Capt. Harris’ company. Thomas McVey and John Lewis were also 
sergeants in the same company. Capt. Harris’ company first rendezvoused 
at Beardstown, and was mustered at Rock Island under command of Col. 
A. B. Duwitt of Jacksonville. William J. Weatherford was Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the regiment. A portion of the Macoupin county men were in 
the regiment commanded by Col. James Collins. Lieut. Col. Sharp was 
attached to this regiment. Of the private soldiers from this county may be 
mentioned the following. George Mathews, Oliver W. Hall, Lewis Solo¬ 
mon, jr., Theodoras Davis, James Hall, John Bayless, Richard Wall, Reese 
Bayless, John Coop, Hardin Weatherford, Ransom Coop, a Mr. Powell, 
Hiram English, Thomas Thurman, Reverdv English, David Rusk, Joshua 
Martin, Travis Moore, Samuel Cummings, Samuel D. Ray, Wilford Palmer, 
Larkin Richardson, Samuel McVey, John Chapman, Charles McVey, 
Mathew Withrow, Aaron Sample, John Ross, Spencer Norville, Chas. Lair, 
William Talkington, Janies White, Achilles Deatheridge, E. H. Richards, 
John England, George Sprouse, Harvey McPeters and Zachariah Stewart. 

Capt. Thomas S. Gelder, then a resident of Greene county, served in the 
campaign of ’31, and immediately after his return settled with his father on 
the farm on which he now resides in Chesterfield. 

Among those who enlisted from Macoupin county, in Capt. Kinkead’s 
company of Greene county, were John Record, Islmm Caudle, Isaac McCol¬ 
lum and Isaac Prewitt; there may have been others, but these are all the 
names that we have been able to gather, as no official record has been pre¬ 
served at Springfield. Few of the hardy soldiers of this war remain with 
us; many after the war was ended moved to other sections of the country, 
and many others have passed over the River and are now in the embrace of 
the silent sleep of death. 

The force marched to the mouth of Rock river, where Gen. Atkinson re¬ 
ceived the volunteers into the United States service and assumed command. 
Black-Hawk and his warriors were still up on the Rock river. 

The army under Atkinson commenced its march up the river on the 9th 
of May. Gov. Reynolds, the gallant “ Old Ranger,” remained with the 
urmy, and the President recognized him as a major-general, and he was 
paid accordingly. His presence in the army did much toward harmonizing 
and conciliating those jealousies which generally exist between volunteers 
aad regular troops. Major John A. Wakefield and Col. Ewing acted as 
spies for a time in the campaign of ’32, to discover the location of the enemy, 

1 possible. A Mr. Kinney acted as guide for them; he understood the Sac 


dialect. On the 14th of May, 1832, Major Stillman’s command had a sort 
of running battle with the Indians at or near what is now known as Still- 
| man’s run, a small, sluggish stream. In the engagement eleven white men 
. and eight Indians were killed. Black-Hawk and warriors fought with the 
spirit born of desperation. Black-Hawk says in his book that he tried at 
Stillman’s run to call back his warriors, as he thought the whites were mak¬ 
ing a sham retreat in order to draw him into an ambuscade of the whole 
army under Geu. Whiteside. The hasty retreat and rout of Stillman and 
his army was, in a measure, demoralizing to the entire forces. Undoubtedly 
the cause of the defeat was a lack of discipline. When Gov. Reynolds 
learned of the disaster of Major Stillman, he at once ordered out two thou¬ 
sand additional volunteers. With that promptitude characteristic of the old 
“ War Governor,” he wrote out by candle-light on the evening of Stillman s 
defeat, the order for the additional troops, and by daylight dispatched John 
Ewing, Robert Blackwell, and John A. Wakefield to distribute the order 1o 
the various counties. The volunteers again promptly responded ; however, 
the soldiers from this county did but little fighting. On the 10th of July 
the army disbanded for want of provisions. Gen. Scott arrived soon after 
with a large force at the post of Chicago, to effect if possible a treaty with 
the Indians. Small detachments of Black-Hawk’s warriors would persist¬ 
ently hang on the outskirts of the main body of the army, thieve and plun¬ 
der, and pounce upon and kill the lonely sentinel or straggling soldier. On 
the loth of July the soldiers were reviewed, and those incapable of duty 
were discharged and returned home. Poquette, a half-breed, and a Winne¬ 
bago chief, the “ White Pawnee,” were selected for guides to the camp of 
Black-Hawk and baud. Several battles and skirmishes occurred with the 
enemy, the principal of which was on the banks of the Mississippi, where the 
warriors fought with great desperation. Over one hundred and fifty were 
killed in the engagement, and large numbers drowned in attempting to swim 
the river. After the battle the volunteers were marched to Dixon, where 
they were discharged. This ended the campaign and the Black-Hawk war. 
At the battle of the Bad Axe, Black-Hawk aud some of his warriors escaped 
the Americans, and had gone up on the Wisconsin river, but subsequently 
surrendered himself. Fort Armstrong, on Rock Island, was the place 
appointed where a treaty would he made with the Indians, but before it was 
effected that dreadful scourge, the cholera of’32, visited not only the regular 
army, depleting its ranks far more rapidly than the balls of the Indians had 
1 done, but it also sought out its many victims in the dusky bands of the 
Black-Hawk tribe. 

On the 15th September, 1832, a treaty was made with the Winnebago In¬ 
dians. They sold out all their lands in Illinois and all south of the Wis¬ 
consin river and west of Green bay, and the government gave them a large 
district of country west of the Mississippi and teu thousand dollars a year 
for seven years, besides providing free schools for their children for twentv 
years, oxen, agricultural implements, etc., etc. 

September 21st, 1832, a treaty was made with all the Sac and Fox tribes, 
on which they ceded to the United States the tract of country on which a 
few years afterwards the State of Iowa was formed. In consideration of the 
above cession of lands, the government gave them an annuity of twentv 
thousand dollars for thirty years, forty kegs of tobacco and forty barrels of 
salt, more gunsmiths, blacksmith shop, etc., etc., six thousand bushels of corn 
for immediate support, mostly intended for the Black-Hawk band. 

The treaties above mentioned terminated favorably, and the security 
resulting therefrom gave a new and rapid impetus to the development of the 
I state, and now enterprising towns and villages, and beautiful farms, adorn 
the rich and alluvial prairies that before were only desecrated by the wild 
bands who inhabited them. Agricultural pursuits, commerce and manufac¬ 
tures, churches and schools, are lending their influence to advance an intelli- 
i gent and prosperous people. 

I 

t THE MEXICAN WAR. 

! In the war with Mexico in 1846-47, Illinois furnished six regiments of 

( men, as follows: First regiment, commanded by Col. John J. Hardin- 

j Second regiment, commanded by Col. William H. Bissell; Third regiment 1 
I commanded by Col. Ferris Forman; Fourth regiment, commanded by 0)/ 

J Edward D. Baker; Fifth regiment, commanded by Col. James Collins* 

| Sixth regiment, commanded by Col. Edward W. Newby. ? 

{ As the records have not yet been transcribed from the War Department 

! at Washington, we have had to rely solely on the facts furnished by those 
■ now living in the county who served in that war. The county furnished 
* about one hundred men. 
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Fir*t Regiment , Col. Hardin. —This regiment mustered at Alton, Ill-, one 
thousand strong, transported to New Orleans by steamboat in July, 1846, 
crossed the Gulf, and disembarked from the vessel at Port Levacea, in 
Texas, thence by forced march to Camp Crockett, at San Antonia De Baxar, 
where they became a part of the main army, thence to Persido, thence two 
hundred and fifty miles to Mount Clover, thence to Paris, and from that 
point made a forced march to Aqua Aneva. This regiment fought bravely 
at the glorious battles of Buena Vista, the city of Mexico, and Cerro Gordo. 
In this regiment enlisted, in Company G, James P. Pearson (better known 
as Capt. Pierson, who was wagon-master and musician ; he was severely 
wounded in the ankle at Buena Vista ), John and Henry Sharp, James Coen, 
Thomas Joiner, Isaac Hill, Enoch Witt, Richard Mathews, Jefferson Ed¬ 
wards and Thomas Pettyjohn. In Company E, commanded by Capt. New¬ 
comb, were John Vincent (died in the service), William Davis, Snowden 
Sawver, S. B. Sawyer, John H. and Win. C. Purdy, Reuben Skidmore, John 
Price, James Linton, Andrew Scroggins, Samuel Crowell, and James F- 
Chapman. 

In the Fifth regiment, Col. Collins, Company C, there were fourteen, as 
follows: B. J. Dorman, William Brown, John Coudel, John Pomeroy (died 
in Mexico), James Rafiurty, James Colyer, Jackson Edwards, Theodoras 
Moore (died in Mexico j, Albert Clark (’died in Mexico), William Larrimore, 
Janus Morgan, and John Burgess. Tluse three also died in Mexico. James 
Green and Andrew Shaw were also members of Company V. Capt. Lee, of 
Fayette county, commanded the company. Several men from the neighbor¬ 
hood of Staunton were also members of this regiment. They were: I). W. 
Henderson, Benj. Henderson, S. W. Bell, Danief Grant (died in the service), 
Drury M. Grant, B. F. Cowell, Thomas Howell (died in Mexico), James 
Vincent (died in Mexico), Jackson Scroggins (died in Mexico ), Harrison 
Harrington, Ambrose Dickerson, and David Ii. Sparks. 

They were mustered at Alton, in 1846, and sworn in for during the war. 
Thence they were transported to New Orleans, and from that place were 
ordered to Tampico, from which place they were transported by vessel to 
Vera Cruz. Was in Patterson’s Division and under Gen. Scott. This 
regiment participated in several skirmishes, but was in no general engage¬ 
ment. They marched to the city of Mexico, but after its capture, they 
were mustered out at Alton, Ill., in August, 1847. 

In the Fourth regiment, C>1. B iker, were quite a number of Macoupin 
boys. They enlisted in Company B. (’apt. Elkin, commander, at Carlin- 
ville, in the early part of June, 1*46, and the next month, at Alton, were 
sworn into the service. Their names were: Fuller Smock, Sebum Gilmore, 
Rudi Guy, L *e Graham, Jo-epli Graham, Elijah Pulliam, Win. Dew. 
Richard Mathews, John Tennis, Marion Wallace! died at Tampico, Mexico*, 
Jackson Wallace (enlisted as private, promoted to a first-limit •nancy; 
died at Camargo), Sylvanus Seaman, Wilson Mitchell, Felix Hampton, M 
Warmack (discharged at Jefferson Barracks, soon after being sworn in, on 
ace amt of sickness), Alfred and Samuel llall (both discharged on account 
of sickness at Matamora* ?, Felix Hall i discharged at Jefferson Barracks 
after enlistment—same cause), John Stockton fiiI>o discharged on account 
of sickness). Also in this regiment weiv Samuel Cowell and Andrew Scrog¬ 
gins. After being mu-teivd at Alion, tin* regiment was moved to Jefferson 
Barracks, where they were drilled for about a month, then sent to New 
Orleans, thence to Brazos Santiago, near the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
thence to Camp Belknap, on the same river, from there to Camargo, where 
thov laid six weeks; here severe drill was resumed ; then took steamer to 
Matam »ras; placed in Patterson's brigade, Gen. Taylor commanding divi¬ 
sion; afterwards transferred to main army under Gen. Scott. From Mata- 
m >ras to Victoria, thence to Tampico, when* they embarked for Vera Cruz, 
to which they laid siege, which, after a heavy bombardment, capitulated, 
surrendering the forts ami shipping in the harbor. Then they marched to 
Cerro Gordo, where the Mexicans, under Santa Anna, were defeated. Here 
Gen. Shields commanded the brigade. They followed the retreating Mexi¬ 
cans to Jalapa, where they camped for three weeks. Their term of service 
had now expired, and they were ordered to Vera Cruz, thence to New Or¬ 
leans, where, in August, 1847, they were discharged, and paid their own 
way home. Other soldiers from this county in that war were a part of Capt. 
Little’s cavalry company. In Col. Hays’ regiment of Texas cavalry, the 
regiment had two companies from Illinois— Little’s and Stapp’s. Their 
names were as follows: Thomas Bacon, sergeant, John Murphy, John Gui- 
son, Edward Miller, Wyatt R. Hill, Win. Jones, Josiah Jones, Hiram 
Ayood, Jamas Holley, Peter Kuykendall, John Wood, William Edwards, 
Hugh Rice, William F. McWain, Charles Cowden, Thos. Stone, and William 


Hamilton. John Murphy and Thomas Stone were killed in action near 
Iiober’s Bridge, Mexico, and William Jones died at Rio Frio, Mexico. 

Others, undoubtedly, were in the war, but their names cannot now be 
procured. It is pleasing to remember that the last General Assembly of 
Illinois made an appropriation for the purpose of transcribing the names of 
Illinois soldiers who were in the Mexican war from the official register at 
the War Department, the same to be placed in the Adjutant-General’s office 
at Springfield Gov. Cullom appointed Col. Ferris Forman, of Vandalia, 
(the only surviving Illinois colonel of that war), to perforin that duty. And 
thus it will be possible to secure a list of those brave men who upheld their 
country’s honor oil many a hard-fought field under an alien sky. 

Tin: WAR FOR THE UNION. 

It is not our purpjse in this history to treat of the causes, which working 
through a series of years, finally culminated in civil war. It Ls ours, rather, 
to speak of the part taken by Mae >upin county in the war of the great rebel¬ 
lion. Of her record her citizens mav well be proud. When the tocsin of 
war was heard the sons of Macoupin crowded forward to offer their services 
to the national government, and there is no page of her history so brilliant 
as that which is glorified by the record of their deeds, and, to that record, 
unborn generations of her children will point in patriotic pride-—the lawyer 
left his office, the minister the sacred desk, the physician his practice, the 
farmer his plow, and marched away ’neath flaunting banners to stirring mar¬ 
tial music, in defence of the grand principle of nationality. Many of them 
greatly distinguished themselves, but <//Y, superior and subaltern, officer and 
private, by their bravery and devotion, conferred honor on their county— 
and their country, 

Tin* total number of enlisted men accredited to Macoupin county, for all 
calls for volunteers during the war, up to December -list, 1865, was 3,184, 
or a little more than one-eighth of the entire population. True, not so many 
were in the service at any one time. In 1863, the report of the adjutant 
general shows that 1,761 were in their country’s service. It is sad to remem¬ 
ber that very many of tin we who went forth against those who were their 
brethren in defence of their country never returned. Their country de¬ 
manded the saeritice, and they laid down their glittering youth. Others 
came back broken in health or mutilated in body, to fill an early grave, or 
drag on painfully throughout life. But they did duty manfully. They were 
at the storming of Fort D mald-on and tin* siege of Vicksburg. % Thcy 
marched with Sle rman to the sea, and stood with Grant at Appomattox. 

Of the 7th regini -nt, F and K companies were recruited in Macoupin; of 
the 3d eavalrv, company L ; of the 12th, part of company F; of the 14th, 
company C; of the 27th. company 1*'; of the 30th, part of II company; of 
the 3)2(1, A and (\ and part of company 1 ; of the 40th. company E; of the 
5‘Jlh, eompanv I ; of the 071!i, company A ; of the 1 22*1, all companies hilt 
C. In addition, an examination of the ro>ter will Jn»w the names of some 
Macoupin soldiers who were nni.-teivd into other raiments. 

THE SEVENTH INFANTRY. 

This i> claimed to he the fir-t lvgiurmt organ!/- J in the -late of Illinois, 
under the first call of the Fivsident for three month-' troop-. The Eighth 
Illinois claims the same honor. F and K e mipanie- were recruited in this 
countv. J. F. Gumming- wa< captain <»f F, and W illiam (). Jcnks and G. 
F. Adams, were tir.'f and m- md lieutenants. Of k. Richard Rowett, atlcr- 
ward General l»v brevet, was captain, and lik limit uiant- were. Manning 
Mayfield and George Hunter. Tic* Seventh \va- nuiMoivd into service iur 
three months at Gamp Yate-, by ( apt. John Rope, U. S. A. W a* .sent to 
Alton, St. Louis, Cairo and Mound City. Whi- re-organized and in uttered 
in for thm * gt f/v, July 25th. It did duty in MBs mri. and went into winter 
quarters at Fort Holt, Ivy. it wa< at th * investment and siege of Fort 
D mahlson, Felt. 13, 14 and 15, and was in the Ia<t charge on the enemy’s 
works. L >st three killed, and nineteen wounded. < >n the 21>t, 1862, left 
for Clarksville, Tonn., Major Rowett, commanding. Ordered to Nashville 
and to Pittsburg Landing. W as engaged in tin* two days’ battle of Shiloh, 
under command of Lieut. Col. Rowett. Loss, 2 officers and 15 men killed, 
and 7J wounded. Was engaged both days of the battle of Corinth ; loss, 
2 officers and 6 men killed, and 46 wounded. 

On June, 18, 1863, the regiment was mounted bv order of General Dodge, 
and did most excellent service on scouting expeditions under Col. Rowett 
engaging iu many severe skirmishes, and making an enviable record for 
| bravery and efficiency. 
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December 22, 1863, the regiment re-enlisted as veteran volunteers. They 
performed noble service under Sherman, and were in the battles around 
Atlanta, and with him on his memorable march to the sea. A complete 
history of this historical regiment, “ the battles, sieges and fortunes it has 
passed,” has been written by D. Leib Ambrose, and published at Spring- 
field, Ill. It was mustered out July 9th, 1865, at Louisville, Kentucky, 
and arrived at Camp Butler, July 12th, 1865, for final payment and dis¬ 
charge. 

TIIE FOURTEENTH INFANTRY. 

Colonels John M. Palmer, Cyrus Hall. This was first called into State 
service for thirty days, under the “Ten Regiment Bill.” It was mustered 
into service May 4th, 1861. On May 25th, it was mustered in for three 
years, by Capt. Pitcher, II. S. A. It remained at Jacksonville for instruc¬ 
tion until the latter part of June, then proceeded to Quincy, thence to 
Missouri. It was with Fremont on his campaign to Springfield after Price. 
Returned and wintered at Otterville. 

It was ordered to Fort Donaldsou, reaching that place the day after its 
surrender. Palmer was promoted, and Major Hall of the 7th Illinois 
cavalry, had been promoted Colonel. 

From Donaldson it proceeded to Fort Henry, where embarking on trans¬ 
ports, it proceeded up the Tennessee. At Pittsburg Landing it first smelt 
powder in the bloody battles of the 6th and 7th of April, 1862, and lost in 
killed and wounded one-half the command, and the regimental colors were 
1 pierced with forty-two bullets. General Veatch, commanding brigade, in 

bis official report of the battle employs the following language: “ Col. Hall, 
of the Fourteenth Illinois, led with his regiment, that gallant charge on 
Monday evening, which drove the enemy beyoml our lines, and closed the 
struggle of that memorable day.” It took an active part in the siege of 
Corinth; thence to Memphis, thence to Bolivar, Tenn. 

October 4th, 1862, the Fourth Division, under Ilurlbut, was ordered 
to proceed to Corinth, to relieve the beleagured garrison: but Roseerans, 

, before Corinth was reached, had punished the enemy, and they met the re¬ 

treating rebels at the village of Metamora, on the river Hatchie. The Four- 
f teenth Illinois, in the eight hours’ fight, sustained its high reputation. Alter 

a march into Northern Mississippi, under McPherson, it went into winter 
quarters at La Fayette, Tenn. It was at Vicksburg, and in the expedition 
to Jackson. After arduous marches to Natchez, thence across to Harrison¬ 
burg, and captured Fort Beauregard; after the return, a.large portion re¬ 
enlisted as veterans. After enjoyment of veteran furlough, it formed a part 
i ot the advance oil Atlanta. Here it was consolidated with the Fifteenth 

into the “ Fourteenth and Fifteenth Illinois Veteran Battalion.” In Octo¬ 
ber, 1*64, when General Hood made his demonstration against Shermans 
rear, a large number of the battalion were killed, and the major part of the 
balance were taken prisoners and sent to Andersonville. Those who were 
net captured, were mounted and acted as scouts on the march to the sea. 
At Goldsborough, N. C., in the spring of 1855, the battalion organization 
^discontinued. The two regiments were filled up, and Golonel Hall was 
again put in command of the 14th. After the capitulation of Johnson, the 
< icgiment inarched to Washington, and on Mav 24th took part in the Grand 

Review ol Sherman’s army. Then it proceeded bv rail and river to Lmiis- 
'ille, thence by river to Fort Leavenworth, thence to Fort- Kearney and 
back. Mustered out at Fort Leavenworth, Sept. 16th, 1*65; arrived at 

fyiingfield, Ill., Sept. 22d, 1865, where it received final pavnient and dis¬ 
charge*. 

1 be aggregate number of men who have belonged to this regiment was 
f Il, id aggregate mustered out at Fort Leavenworth was 480. During 

teim of service, the regiment marched 4,-490, travelled by rail 2,540, 
and bv river 4,490 miles, making an aggregate of 11,510 miles. 

Cen. John M. Palmer, the first Colonel of the Fourteenth regiment, was 
appointed a Brigadier General in the fall of 1861; served with the army 
under Hunter and Pope in Missouri; and he also commanded a division in 
opes expedition against Island No. 10. His command formed a part of 
opcsarmy, when he joined Halleck’s command in his operations against 
orinth in 1862; also participated in the battle of Farmington. After the 
attle of Murphysboro’, December 31st, 1862, he was promoted a Major 
ciieral, at which place he distinguished himself; he also did signal service 
or is country in the ever-memorable battle of Chickamauga. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH—COL. MILES* REGIMENT. 

Company F. was first commanded by Jonathan R. Miles, who became 
Colonel of the regiment, and was composed of Macoupin county volunteers. 

It was organized at Camp Butler, August 10th, 1861, ordered to Jack¬ 
sonville, thence to Cairo, (in September) was in the battle of Belmont. It 
was the first to land on Island No. 10, and was engaged in the siege of 
Corinth and battle of Farmington. In July 1862, was ordered to Iuka, in 
December under General Palmer it crossed the Tennessee at Decatur, Ala., 
and made a rapid march for Nashville, reaching that place on the Pith. 
It distinguished itself greatly in the battle of Stone river, and suffered 
severely at Chickamauga: was iu Chattanooga during its investment, and 
behaved nohlv at the storming of Mission Ridge. It made a forced march 
to the relief of Knoxville, returned to London, Tenn., January 25th, 1864, 
and on April 18 was ordered to Cleveland, Tenn. From thence it moved 
with the Army of the Cumberland on the Atlanta campaign, was engaged 
at Rocky Face Ridge, May 9th; at Resaea, May 14th; near Calhoun, 
May 16th; Adairsvillc, May 17th; near Dallas, from 26th to June 4th; 
near Pine Top Mountain, June 10th to 14th; battle of Mud Creek June 18th; 
in assault on Kenesaw Mountain, June 27th; skirmished about the vicinity 
of Chattahoochie river, was in the battle of Peach Tree Creek, July 20th; 
in the skirmishes around Atlanta; was relieved from duty, August 25th, 1864, 
and ordered to Springfield for muster out. Its veterans and recruits conso¬ 
lidated with the Ninth Illinois Infantry. 

During its time of service this hard-fighting regiment had the following 
casualties:—killed or died of wounds, 102; died of disease, 80; number of 
wounded, 328. 

THE THIRTIETH INF*!., (30x11 REG.) LIEUT. COL. WM. V. RHODE*’ REg’t. 

Col. Rhodes recruited Company II in this county. After his promotion 
Henry A\ . Strang became captain of it. This regiment was organized at 
Camp Butler August 28th, 1861, Col. P. B. Foukc commanding. Sept. 1st 
moved to Cairo forming part of McClcniandV brigade. November 7th 
was engaged in battle of Belmont, doing gallant service ami eaptiying 
“ Watson’s New Orleans Battery,” was in Oglesby’s brigade at the capture 
of Fort Henry and took part in the siege and capture of Fort Donaldson, 
also took part in the smge of Corinth, in Col. Logan’s brigade. On Sept. 1st 
marched toward Medan station on the Mississippi Central R.R, Four miles 
from Medan Station, met 6,000 cavalry under Armstrong, and after four hours’ 
hard fighting gained a brilliant victory. After hard .-ervicc and maivliimr 
Iron) place to place reached Memphis, January ]0th, 1*64. The next May 
was in the battle of Raymond, Miss. May Kith was in the battle of Cham¬ 
pion Hills, losing heavily. Participated in the siege of Vicksburg until 
June 23d, then moved to Black river, under Sherman, to watch Julm-on. 
Was with Sherman in the investment of Jackson, after which it returned to 
Viek.dmrg, July 25. Wa> mustered in as veteran organization, Lt JanV 
1864. Was under Sherman on Meridau campaign ; March 5th left Vicks¬ 
burg on veteran furlough arriving at (amp Butler March 12th. April l*th 
left (amp Butler. On the 2*th left Cairo with *‘Tcnne>-ee River Expedi¬ 
tion,” under (Jen. (<re>ham. Joined Shermans Grand Armv at Ackworth. 
Was in the battle near Atlanta July 21 >t, and on the 22d was again engaged 
h»>ing heavily. Actively engaged until fall of Atlanta and Jmio-lioro. 
October 4th, 1*64, moved northward in pursuit of Hood. Returned to 
Atlanta, and on the 15th of November moved fi»r\\ard on the “March to 
the Sea.” Participated in the rapture of Savannah December 21-t. Moved 
by water to Beaufort, January 14th, and took part in the capture of 
Poeotalign. On 40th of January marched to Gobhboro, N. C. ' March 25th 
1865) was engaged during the march in the capture of Orangeburg, Colum¬ 
bia and Clieraw and Fayetteville. Arrived at Raleigh on the 14th, where it 
remained until Johnson's surrender. 

Arrived at Alexandria, Va., May 19th, took part in the grand review. 
Mustered out of service July 17th, 1865. Arrived at Camp Butler, III. 
July 20th. Received final payment and discharged July 27th, 1865. This 
regiment was composed of stubborn fighters, aud did hard and gallant 
service. 

THIRTY-SECOND INFANTRY,—COL. JOHN LOGAN’s REGIMENT, 

Of this, Companies A and C and a portion of I were recruited in Macou¬ 
pin. Henry Davidson was the first captain of A and Thaddeus Phillips 0 f 
C; of I, this county furnished Capt. Sam’l Cumings, also the 1st lieutenarft. 
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Robert B. Droke first filling the office, and being succeeded by Richard J. 
Rucker. 

This regiment was organized by Col. Logan, and mustered into service 
December 31st, 1861. 

It bore a distinguished aud honorable part in the battle of Shiloh, losing 
forty killed and two hundred wounded. Was engaged in the advance on 
Corinth. On the 5th of October, 1862, fought the battle of Metamora. 
This regiment did good service here, seven killed and five wounded. On 
the 8th of November in a forced march southward from Lagrange surprised 
and captured over one hundred rebel cavalry at Lamar, and routed the 
enemy. After many hard inarches, part of the time being on short rations, 
in March, 1863. they moved to Memphis and remained until May 11th, 
when they moved to Young’s Point; on the loth joined the division ten 
miles below Vicksburg. Thence to Grand Gulf, where they were detained 
a few days as garrison. June 12th the post was abandoned, and the regiments 
joined the division on the lines around Vicksburg; engaged in the siege 
until June 27th, when Col. Logan, with his regiment, the One Hundred and 
Fourteenth Ohio, and one section of artillery, was ordered to command the 
post at Warrenton, which was the extreme left of the line. Rejoined 
brigade on July 4th, and on the 5th marched with Sherman’s army toward 
Jackson, a very trying march. After hard service ami skirmishing, and 
the capture of a battery of nine pieces of artillery, it on January 3d, 1864, 
moved to Vicksburg, where it was mustered as a veteran organization. Re¬ 
ceived furlough, and on the 28th reassembled at Camp Butler, Ill., and 
moved to Bird’s Point, Mo. June 12th, 1864, siege of Kenesaw Mountain 
commenced; the Seventeenth Corps occupied the left of the line and the 
Thirty-second Regiment occupied the exposed position on the advance. 
July 2d, was transferred to right of line, on the 4th and 5th, and on the 5th 
when the Fourth division assaulted the enemy’s works the Thirty-second 
was the first to plant its colors on the works. July 18th the regiment was 
transferred to the first brigade, aud Col. Logan took command of the 
brigade. While guarding supplies at Marietta, a party of fifty men under 
Lieut. Campbell, while foraging, after a spirited resistance were captured, 
only nine escaping. On the 3d the enemy attacked the line near Kenesaw 
Mountain, and killed and captured twelve men. The regiment remained 
near Marietta until the “March to the Sea” began, when, on Nov. 13th, it 
moved from that place, and from Atlanta November 15th, 1864. In 
the siege of Savannah Capt. Lawson and four men were wounded. It 
suffered greatly from lack of food. Remained at camp in Savannah, Ga., 
until Dec. 5th, 1865, when embarked at Thunderbolt for Beaufort. On 
Feb. 3d the division waded the Salkahatehie river, two miles wide and from 
two to five feet deep and ice cold, and after a half hour’s skirmishing on the 
opposite bank, compelled the enemy to evacuate their strong line of 
defence. Col. Logan was absent during these two campaigns on court- 
martial duty at Louisville, Kv., and Capt. Rider, afterwards Lieut. Col., 
commanded the regiment. Took part in the grand review at Washington, 
May 24th, 1865. Thence to Parkersburg, Va.; thence to Louisville; thence 
moved westward, via ; St. Louis and Fort Leavenworth to Fort Kearney, 
Nebraska, arriving August 13th. Returned to Fort Leavenworth, Sept. 2d. 

Sept. 16th mustered out there, and ordered to Cam]) Butler, Ill., for final 
payment and discharge. It traveled while in the United States service 
11,000 miles, and its record makes glorious a page of the history of the 
state. 

FORTY-NINTH INFANTRY,—COL. MORRISON. 

Company E of this regiment was the only one which was composed of 
soldiers from Macoupin. John G. Berry, of Belleville, was the captain, and 
he was succeeded by Henry W. Kerr, of Carlinville. 

The regiment was organized at Camp Butler, December 31st, 1861. Feb¬ 
ruary 3d, ordered to Cairo; 8th, moved to Fort Henry. Fought at Fort 
Donaldson, losing fourteen killed and thirty-seven wounded. Was in the 
two days’ battle of Shiloh, April 6th and 7th, losing seventeen killed and 
wounded. After good service in siege of Corinth, was, on August 21st, 
moved to Helena, Arkansas, to join Steele’s expedition against Little Rock. 
November 10th, participated in capture of that place. January 15th, 1864, 
three-fourths of the regiment re-enlisted, and were mustered as veteran 
volunteers. January 27th, moved to Vicksburg, aud accompanied Sherman 
in the Meridan campaign, and returned to Vicksburg. March 10th, as¬ 
signed to Red river expedition; 14th, participated in the capture of Fort De 
Russey, La. April 9th, engaged in the battle of Pleasant Hill. After re¬ 
turning to Memphis, was, on June 24th, ordered to Illinois on furlough. 


The detachment of non-veterans remained, commanded by Capt, John A. 
Logan, participating in battle of Tupelo, July 14th and 15th, 1864. After 
expiration of furlough, rendezvoused at Centralia, Ill., and proceeded, via 
Cairo and Memphis, to Holly Springs. August 12th, participated in Oxford 
expedition, returning to Memphis, August 30th. September 30th, arrived 
at Jefferson Barracks, St. Louts; moved to Franklin, and drove the enemy 
from the place. Moved with the army in pursuit of Price, and returned 
November 18th, 1864. Arrived at Nashville, Term., December 1st. Took 
part in the battle of Nashville, December 15th and 16th. December 24th, 
ordered to Paducah, Kentucky, to muster out non-veterans. Performed 
garrison duty till mustered out, September 9th, 1865, at Paducah, and 
arrived at Camp Butler. September 15th, 1865, for final payment aud dis¬ 
charge. This was a gallant regiment, and Avon high reputation. 

FI FT Y-NI NT 11 R E( U M E NT. 

Company I was recruited by (’apt. Alfred W. Ellett, of Bunker Hill, pro¬ 
moted Brigadier-General, November 1st, 1862. 

This regiment of Illinois men was first accredited to Missouri, Illinois’ 
quota being full, and was known its the Ninth Missouri Infantry. Did good 
service in that State. February 12th, 1862, the name was changed to the 
Fifty-ninth Illinois Infantry. Was in the battle of Pea Ridge, where it 
fought gallantly all day. After marching and skirmishing, arrived at West 
Plains, on the 28th of April. Captain Ellett, three lieutenants and fifty 
men, were ordered to report for duty to Col. Charles Eliott’s ram fleet. 
After service in Mississippi, Tennessee and Missouri, under Gen. Jeff! C. 
Davis, and later, General Robert B. Mitchell, on September 3d, left Mur¬ 
freesboro, and began the westward march with Buell, arriving at Louisville, 
September 26th. Ou October 1st, moved in pursuit of Bragg. October 
7th, engaged the enemy at Chaplin Hills. On the 8th, lost heavily, losing 
113 killed and wounded out of 361 going into action. On the 10th, pursued 
the enemy, and on the 14th had a severe skirmish at Lancaster. Was in 
the Stone river campaign with the Army of the Cumberland, and in the 
Tullahoma campaign during the siege of Chattanooga; was constantly under 
fire of the enemy’s batteries. November 23d, 1863, started on Lookout 
Mountain campaign. The Third brigade, of which the Fifty-ninth was a 
part, was led in the assault on the Mission Ridge by this regiment. January 
12th, 1864, was mustered as a veteran organization. On May 3d, the At¬ 
lanta campaign began. On the 7th, supported the attack upon Tunnel 
Hill. On the 8th, began the attack on Iloeky-Faee Ridge, being con¬ 
stantly engaged until the 13th. Was inaction at Resaea, Adairsville, at 
Kingston, Dallas, Ackworth, Pine Top, Kenesaw Mountain, Smyrna Camp- 
meeting grounds. From July 12th until August 25th, it was under fire 
night and day before Atlanta. Fought at Lovejoy Station. After skirm¬ 
ishing and doing arduous service, on December 1st reached Nashville. 
December 15th, occurred the battle of Nashville. The Fifty-ninth was in 
the first line of the assaulting column, and planted the first colors on the 
captured works. The loss was terrible, one-third being killed or wounded. 
Th is was the last battle of note in which the regiment was engaged. After 
being on duty in various parts of the South until December 8th, 1865, at 
New Braunfels, Texas, it was mustered out, and ordered to Spriugfield, Ill., 
for final payment and discharge. Of its brilliant record each member of 
the Fifty-ninth, from the colonel commanding to the humblest private, is 
justly proud. All honor to the Fifty-ninth! 

NINETY-SEVENTH INFANTRY. 

This regiment was recruited principally in the counties of Madison, Cum¬ 
berland, Fayette, Jasper, Jersey, Calhoun, and Macoupin; was organized at 
Camp Butler, September 8th, 1862, by Col. Rutherford, and mustered on 
September 16th. Company A was from Macoupin county, and was raised 
by L. D. Martin, W. H. Willard and P. H. Pentzer, at Gillespie, Bunker 
Hill, Staunton, and vicinity. On the organization of the regiment, L. D. 
Martin was elected Lt.-Col., Wm. H. Willard made Captain of Company A, 
and P. H. Pentzer, Sergeant-Major of the regiment. Richard Wood was 
made First Lieut., and Alex. Atchinson, Second Lieut. Lt. Atchinson was 
killed May 22d, 1863, at Vicksburg. In the spring of 1863, Capt. Willard 
resigned, and Lieut. Wood became captain. W. E. Best, who had for some 
months been sergeant-major, vice Pentzer, promoted to the captaincy of 
Company C. Company A made for itself an enviable record for bravery 
| and heroism. Capt. Pentzer, Company C, was the color company during 
| three years. To Company C, belongs the honor of having surprised aud 

i captured Gen. F. M. Cockrell, now U. S. Senator from Missouri. 
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October 3d, 1862, the regiment was moved from Camp Butler to Cincin¬ 
nati; assigned to A. J. Smith’s division at Louisville. On 17th, left Louis¬ 
ville for Memphis, and went into camp. Left Memphis, December 20th, 
and landed near Walnut Hill, on the Yazoo, and was on the extreme right 
during the operations on Vicksburg. When the attack was abandoned, 1st 
of January, 1863, moved to Arkansas Post, and took part in the battle at 
that place. May 1 st, was engaged at Port Gibson, aud May 10 th, fought at 
Champion Hills. May 19th, arrived in rear of Vicksburg, and took part in 
the hardships and dangers of that memorable siege until July 4th, when the 
stronghold fell. Took part in Sherman’s expedition to Jackson, aud re¬ 
turned to Vicksburg, where it remained until August. Embarked for New 
Orleans on the 25th, and went into camp at Carrollton, Louisiana. It was 
mastered out of service July 29th, 1865, at Galveston, Texas, and arrived at 
Camp Butler, August 13th, 1865, where it received final payment and dis¬ 
charge. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SECOND INFANTRY,—COL., AFTERW ARDS GEN., 
JOHN I. RIXAKER, COMMANDING. 

All of this regiment was recruited in this county, except Company C. It 
was organized at Camp Palmer, Carlinville, August, 1862, where it was 
drilled diligently for a month, and mustered in September 4th. About the 
6 th of October, 1862, the regiment was ordered to report to Gen. Dodge, at 
Columbus, Ky. Thence to Trenton, Tenn., at which place it went on duty, 
and Col.Rinaker was placed in command of the Post. On November 12th, 
the right wing of the regiment—Companies A, D and F—was ordered to 
Humboldt, Tenn., where, with a part of the Fifty-fourth Illinois and Seventh 
Wisconsin battery, it constituted the force on duty at that place, under com¬ 
mand of Col. Rinaker. About the 16th of December, 1862, a large force of 
mounted infantry, under command of the enterprising and daring rebel 
General Forrest, had crossed the Tennessee river near Clifton, for the pur¬ 
pose of tearing up the railroad and destroying the bridges between Jackson, 
Tenn., and Columbus, Ky., while a cavalry force, under the rebel Gen. Van 
Born, was moving from Murphysboro, Tenn., to attack aud destroy, in like 
manner, the Mississippi Central R. R., from near Jackson, Tenn., to Holly 
Springs, Miss. The design of these operations was to frustrate and prevent 
the movement of the army of the Tennessee, under Gen. Grant, then moving 
by the inland route, to capture Vicksburg. Gen. Grant’s army depended 
for its supplies upon the line of railroad between Columbus, Ky., via Jack- 
son, Tenn., and Holly Springs, Miss., and thence south as he advanced. 
There were at all the stations along the line of road small bodies of troops; 
most of them w ere infantry. These detachments, at any of the points, w ere 
not of sufficient strength to repel an attack. Gen. Sullivan commanded the 
district of Jackson, Tenu., including the troops from the Kentucky Tine 
toward Columbus to Bolivar, Tenn., and as Jackson was at the junction of 
the Memphis, Charleston and Mississippi Central R. R. Company’s said line 
on which supplies must move, aud as there was a large accumulation of 
military stores at Jackson, and as Forrest had defeated and captured the 
cavalry force belonging to that district at Lexington on the 16th of Decem¬ 
ber, Gen. Sullivan ordered all the effective troops on the liue to move at 
once to Jackson. Col. Rinaker, therefore, on the 17th of December, moved 
his command, consisting of the right wing of the One Hundred and Twenty- 
second Illinois, four companies of Fifty-fourth Illinois, and half of the 
Seventh \\ iseonsin battery, from Humboldt to Jackson, Tenn., where the 
rest of the One Hundred and Twenty-second arrived the same day. On the 
Might of the 27th of December, when, with a part of the Thirty-ninth Iowa, 
Fiftieth Indiana, and one-half of the Seventh Wisconsin battery, all under 
Col. Dunham, were ordered to move out from Trenton to intercept Forrest’s 
command on its return from the vicinity of Columbus, Ky., to the Tennessee 
mcr. After a forced march, they reached Huntingdon, Tenn., on the night 
of the 29th of December. The next day additional troops arrived, and Gen. 
Sullnan assumed command. The One Hundred and Twenty-second—that 
k, nine companies of it—with the rest of Col. Dunham’s command, took the 
advance to meet, or rather intercept, Forrest’s command, which was moving 
around to the south and east of Huntingdon, seeking to avoid lighting, and 


to re-cross the Tennessee 


river. * * * Two days after, December 31st, 


occurred the battle of Parker’s Cross Roads, sometimes known as Hunter’s 
oss The loss to the One Hundred and Twenty-second was one 

officer and twenty-two men killed, two officers and fifty-four men wounded. 

t this battle Col. Rinaker was severely wounded. Here they captured 
$oven pieces of artillery and five hundred prisoners. Major James F. Chap¬ 


man, Capt. Balfour Co wen, and Lieut. W. W. Freeman, quartermaster of 
the regiment, and sixty enlisted men rick in hospital in Trenton y were cap¬ 
tured by the enemy under Gen. Forrest. Moved on the 17th of February, 

1863, to Corinth ; on the 25th, was engaged at Town Creek, thence to Sauls- 
bury in June, thence to Iuka in October, Col. Rinaker commanding Post at 
each place; thence to Eastport, thence to Paducah, and on January 19th, 

1864, to Cairo. At all of these places, except Paducah, Col. Rinaker was 

in command of Post. Companies (these three companies were under com¬ 
mand of Major Chapman ), E,H and Kwere engaged in defending Paducah 
against Forrest’s attack. March 24th, repelling three attacks on Fort An¬ 
derson. * * * Moved to Memphis and La Grange, and were assigned 

to First brigade, Third division, Sixteenth corps, commanded by A. J. Smith. 
July 14th, in the battle of Tupelo, lost Capt. Josiah Burrough and nine men 
killed, and thirty-three wounded. Was engaged iu the campaign in Mis¬ 
souri after Price. Left St. Louis for Nashville, and engaged in the battle 
of Nashville on December 15th and 16th, capturing four pieces of artillery 
and a battle-flag, by the skirmish line, commanded by Major Chapman. 
February 18th, 1865, embarked for New Orleans; thence to Dauphine Is¬ 
land, Alabama. On the 23d, moved with the fleet up Fish river to Dorlev’s 
Landing, and thence to Spanish Fort. Col. Rinaker was in command of 
the First brigade; was engaged in the charge of the 9 th on Fort Blakely, 
losing twenty killed and wounded. Mustered out of service July 15th; re¬ 
ceived final payment and discharge at (’amp Butler, Ill., August 4th, I 860 . 
This was one of the best of the Illinois regiments, and its colonel was bre¬ 
veted brigadier for meritorious services. 

THE THIRD CAVALRY,—COL. CARR. 

Company L., of this regiment, was raised in this county. David R. 
Sparks, captain ; Norreden Cowen, 1 st lieutenant; Aaron Vanhooser, and 
Benj. F. Cowel, who were promoted from sergeant. 

The regiment was organized by Col. E. A. Carr, in August, 1861. Or¬ 
dered to St Louis in September ; thence to Jefferson City; thence to War¬ 
saw; October 11 th, was in the movement against Springfield; was with 
Siegel’s division, and was the last to leave Springfield; November 19th 
reached Rolla; December 29th, moved in the advance of Curtis’ army ; 
near Springfield fought the first battle and won the first victory of Curtis’ 
campaign. On 15th of February, 1862, captured prisoners from Price’s 
retreating army at Crane Creek, and also participated in the battle of Pea 
Ridge. On the 18th at Sugar Creek the Third battalion charged and 
routed the enemy. Marched and skirmished with the enemy, losing some 
men. On May 14th moved to Little Red river. Fell back to Fairview. 
On the /th, Capt. Sparks, (sent out to reconnoiter and fell into ambush at 
a Cross Roads, and charged in order to effect an escape,) with 66 men was 
surrounded by 300 of the enemy, and bravely leading his company cut his 
way out, losing four wounded and four prisoners. Reached Batesville on 
the 11th ; marched to Jacksonport. On July 5th, moved with the army for 
Helena; reaching that place on the 15th. Detachments of the regiment 
engaged in scouting, including Captain Kirkbridge’s raid to St. Francis 
river, and five companies with General Hovey’s raid to Grenada. On the 
23d of December, 1862, company L. and five others, under command of 
Kirkbridge, embarked for Vicksburg, and did good service on picket and 
escort duty iu the disastrous attack on Vicksburg; company L. being one 
of the last to embark. Company L. was detailed as escort for General 
McClernand. The regiment took part in the battles of Tupelo, Okolona, 
and Guntown, also in the battles of Lawrenceburg, Spring Hill, Campbells- 
vilie and Franklin. On December 15th, was first in the enemy’s works, when 
General Hatch turned the left of the enemy. In January, 1865, drove the 
enemy across the Tennessee, being then under the command of Gen. Wil¬ 
son. In May was sent to St. Louis, thence to St. Paul. On July 4th started 
on an Indian expedition over the plains of Minnesota and Dakota, north to 
the British lines; south and west to Devil’s Lake and Fort Barthold. 
October 13, 1865, having served the country long and well, at Springfield, 
Illinois, was mustered out of service. 

COMPANY B, 2d ILLINOIS LIGHT ARTILLERY. 

The members of this company from Macoupin were recruited at Girard 
by Captain Fletcher H. Chapman, who had gained experience as an officer of 
artillery in Missouri, connected with Palmer’s regiment. Twenty-five or thirty 
members of the company only were raised here. Captaiu Chapman’s com¬ 
pany and that of Captain Rolla Madison, were consolidated as company B, 
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at St. Louis, Captain Madison assuming command. They were placed in 
charge of a battery of heavy artillery, consisting of five 24-pound siege guns, 
and one 64-pound howitzer, for service in the field ; were ordered from St. 
Louis to Pittsburg Landing; arrived there the night before the first day’s bat¬ 
tle of Shiloh. The battery opened fire from the last line about 3 o’clock Sun¬ 
day afternoon, and did brilliant service, aiding materially with its heavy fire 
in checking the enemy’s advance. On the second day one of the guns and 
the howitzer were sent to the front. The battery was hauled by oxen on 
the movement against Corinth, and was called by the troops the “ Bull Bat¬ 
tery.” At the battle of Corinth Capt. Chapman was in command of the 
battery, which did effectual service. He was afterward brevetted major, but 
was never mustered. The compauy was stationed at Corinth until January 
of 1864, when it was ordered to Memphis, turned over the heavy guns, and 
took charge of a battery of light artillery ; was ordered on the Sturgis raid, 
and took part in the disastrous battle of Cun town. On the retreat, the guns 
had to be abandoned in a swamp. The company returned to Memphis, or¬ 
dered to Columbus, Kentucky, and saw no further service, their term of 
enlistment soon expiring. They were mustered out at different dates, as 
their terms expired, and received their discharge and payment at Spring- 
iield, Illinois. They had done great service for their country at two criti¬ 
cal moments in two of the greatest battles of the war. 

Such is a sketch of the war record of this county in the great Rebellion. 
But it is not yet complete. There yet remains to be mentioned the noble 
part taken by those who did not go into active service. We honor him who 
lays down his life for his country or risks it in her defence. But those who 
contributed of their treasure liberally, that the soldier might go to the front 
feeling that his family were amply provided for; those who furnished the 
sinews of war, are not less worthy of honor. Macoupin county paid in 
bounties to the brave soldier boys the sum of 8171,600. In addition there 
was paid by townships, 832,447 (Staunton being the banner township, paying 
87,790,) making a grand total of 8204,047. No patriot need blush for such 
a record as this county made in the War for the Union. 


CTIAPTKli XV. 


are remembered with great affection by multitudes throughout the state, 
and particularly in this ami the counties south of here. In 1796 Elder 
David Badglev and Joseph Chance visited the country, preached to the 
people zealously and with great success. C onverts were multiplied, and 
they with others were organized into a church by their ministers. This was 
the first organized body of Baptists in this state. These men lived and 
labored long, and were finally gathered home to receive their reward. Their 
descendants still live in Madison and St. Clair counties, the people respect¬ 
ing ancestors and descendants. As converts increased in number, churches 
were organized, and preaching became general in the sparsely settled neigh¬ 
borhoods, though not frequent. The tide of immigration pushing northward, 
through Madison county, reached Macoupin ill 1813. In 1817 the Rev. 
John M. Beck, a descendant of the New England Pilgrims, and a native of 
Connecticut, immigrated to the West and located in St. Clair county. He 
was an educated man, deeply imbued with a missionary spirit and greatly 
devoted to the work of spreading the gospel. His labors were most abun¬ 
dant, and never ceased until gathered home. The writer remembers hearing 
him preach when too weak t<> stand upon his feet, his congregation, mostly 
ministers, gathered about him as children around an affectionate father, each 
anxious to catch tie* most unimportant word that fell from his lips. As he 
sat in an armed chair and unfolded the truths of the gospel, he reminded one 
of .Julio the beloved di>ciple addressing his younger brethren. 

Civilization having reaehtd the northern limit of the American Bottom, 
settlements wen* formed on Wood river, cast and north-east of Upper Alton, 
until in 1803, when Rev. "William Jones sitthd there and prtachul to his 
neighbors, extending his labors north and eastward as sett leinents^were made. 
As early a> 1817 or perhaps 1815, Mr. Jones mine into the present limits of 
Macoupin county and unfurled the banner iiiserilu d in the motto, “ One Lord, 
()ne Faith, < >m* Baptism,” on ( ’oops creek, near w here tie* road from Woodburn 
to (arlinville crosses it. lie continued at interval-, to the date of his death, 
to visit the county for the purpose of strengthening his brethren. Men still 
live in the county who remember this old servant of find with great vene¬ 
ration. He was the grandfather of John R. .Joins, of Bunker Hill, who is 
abo an earnest and successful preacher of the go-p. 1. There were many 
others whose names should be mentioned, but time and -pace forbid. The 
following are the churches which have been organized with dates of organi¬ 
zation its far as could be ascertain* d. 
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BAPTIST CHURCH. 
by j;j th:i: av. w. runt: max. 

AVING been requested to write the History of the Baptists in Ma¬ 
coupin county, and being desirous of preserving everything re¬ 
lating to its early settlement, I have consented to do so, with 
the hope that it may afford to every one who reads, an hour 
both of pleasure and profit. To do this in a manner satisfactory to all, it 
is necessary to go back of the settlement in this county and give some de¬ 
tails that antedate the recollections of the oldest inhabitants. 

As early as 1784 the Rev. Josiah Dodge, a native of Kentucky 
and Baptist preacher, visited what is now the state of Illinois, and settled 
within the present limits of St. Clair county. Here it was that the work of 
evangelistic labor commenced. At that time the whole of the North-west 
Territory was a part of Virginia, hut the Baptists, like other denominations, 
were anxious to he among the first in offering the helping hand of Christiani¬ 
ty to the world. Indeed it may be said that they have not been behind 
other denominations in recognizing their obligations to give a pure gospel 
to all mankiud, though at that time the country was almost wholly given 
up to and occupied by hostile* Indians, except along the rivers. This man 
preached to the scattered few American settlers, and under the blessing of 
God, laid the foundation upon which to rear the vast number of churches 
in Illinois, which in 1878 amounted to 929, with 653 pastors, and with a 
membership of 68,074. In 1787 the Rev. James Smith, also a Kentuckian, 
came into the country and materially aided, by his preaching, in bringing 
about the results before stated. It was under the preaching of the Rev. 
Josiah Dodge that James Lemen, Sr., was converted, baptized and united 
with the Baptist church—he afterward became a preacher, and Avas the 
father of Elders James, Moses, Joseph and Josiah Lemen, men who bore 
a conspicuous part in building up the churches in the state of Illinois, and 



roNCi>i: i> a—<K iA th >x. 

Court,nl ( hnt'f'h wa- constituted Jilin* 13th, l s 2l*. by elders William 
Roger-, Aar-iii Sindh ami Thonuw Lee, with eight members, as follows; 
Braxton Mavbry. James Maybry, Maximilian Muhrv, Nancy Mabrv. Sally 
Mabry, <’hri-tian Mabry, Reuben Flaringcr and Sally Flaringcr, and has 
maintained it- regular monthly meeting-, with ran* exeeptions, and then 
only for realms beyond the control of the members. The membership at 
present is 34. Rev. Isaac Coulee, w ho ha> recently died, was pastor for a. 
great many years. Rev. James Solomon was ordained at the request ot 
this church, and ha< been engaged in preaching ever since, with good suc¬ 
cess. The membership of thi- eliureli, since it< organization, has been very 
large, most of whom have died, while other- have been dismissed by letter 
to join other churches, either in it- vicinity or in in uv remote regions. Not¬ 
withstanding there are hur few members at present, it still maintains all its 
meetings with regularity. 

lToj,t >/v // f hnrrjt , located on the south side of Spanish N eedle 

Prairie, is one of the olde-t churches in tin* eountv ; the exact date of its or¬ 
ganization has nut been received, ami therefore cannot lu* given. It has, 
however, maintained its regular meeting-, ami for the last few years has in¬ 
creased in membership, and now has seventeen in all. Like (’uncord church, 
during its exi-teiice, it has received into it- fellow-hip a great many mem¬ 
bers, most of whom have died, and other.- have been dismissed by letter. 

Its present pa-tor is elder < ieorge W. Jones, who.-e post-office address is 
Hornsby, this county. 

Spring CmJ; is another of the older churches, and located on the south¬ 
east corner of section fourteen in Cahokia township, the date of its organi¬ 
zation not received, but has, and docs still, maintain its regular meeting. 
Its present membership is nineteen. 

Otter Creek has a membership of twenty-six, and holds its meetings regu¬ 
larly. Date of organization, May, 1861, with 13 members. B. B. Piper, 
first preacher. 
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APPLE CREEK ASSOCIATION. 


Harmony Church is located in this county west of Plainview, and has a 
membership of seventy-nine. Date of organization, present pasto’r, and value 
of church property not known, there being no response to letter of inquiry. 

Head of Wood River Church is an old association, and has maintained 
its organization and regular meetings, but has not furnished any data as to 
its history; its present membership is twenty-nine, according to the minutes 
of the association; elder J. R. Jones is the present pastor. 


Henry Creek Baptist Church was organized July 11th, A. D., 1835, under 
the United Baptist Church at Henry creek, by elders Jacob V. Rhoades, and 
Pleasant Lamar associated with brethren Joseph Buckhanan and John 
Blevins on the following constituent membership as follows: Brethren 
Thomas Moore, Sr., Elisha Mitchell, Samuel Brown, Elijah Mitchell, and 
Thomas Moore, Jr., and sisters Silvay Moore, Roena Brown, and Phmbe 
Buck. At the same meeting sister Sally Smith was received by letter, and 
sister Ann Moore by experience and baptism, making a total membership 
of ten. In the month of September following, the church made application 
by letter and messengers for membership in the Apple Creek Association, 
and was received into the fellowship of that body, which relation has con¬ 
tinued to the present time. Meshach Browning was elected the first pastor 
of the church and continued his pastorate from July, 1835, to February, 
1839. From that time until July, 1840, the church was without a pastor, 
at which time elder Samuel Haycraft was called and accepted the charge of 
the church, and continued his pastorate until March, 1843. In June fol¬ 
lowing, elder Thomas Moore was elected pastor, which relation continued 
until his death, in 1844. During the year elder Samuel Haycraft was re¬ 
called to the pastorate and continued to serve the church until 1848, when 
elder H. H. Witt was called to the pastorate for one year. In April, 1849, 
elder Samuel Haycraft was again called to the care of the church for the 
third time, but did not accept. From that time until 1852 the church was 
without a regular pastor. In January of that year elder James Mitchell 
was called and served for one year. During this year Lewis A. Pilcher 
was ordained by the church to the work of the gospel ministry. From 
June, 1853, the church had the labors of elder Ira Moore for one year In 
November, 1856, J. G. Brown was ordained by the church. The church 
again found itself without a pastor until December, 1858, when elder S. B. 
Redman was elected pastor for one year. In November, 1859, elder John 
Brown was called to the pastorate and continued this relation for two years, 
after which time elder S. B. Redman served the church until May, 
1866. F. M. Long was ordained by the church to the work of the 
gospel ministry in 1865. Elder John Brown was again called to the pas¬ 
torate in May, 1866, and continued to serve the church until December, 1870. 
Elder S. B. Cuflp was called to the pastorate of the church, which relation 
continued with the church until October, 1874, when elder Thos. N. Marsh 
was called by the church for one year. In June, 1871, Levi Mitchell was 
ordained to the work of the gospel ministry, and in February, 1876, was 
called to the charge of the church, and continued the relation until April, 
1879, when the church made a call upon elder J. R. Barbee to become pas¬ 
tor; the call was accepted, and he is now* laboring with and for the church. 
This church is now forty-four years old. Three other churches, Shaw’s 
Point, Honey Point and Oak Hill are the offspring of this body. The pre¬ 
sent nominal membership is about sixty-seven. The house of worship was 
built in 1872 and 1873 at a cost of about $2,600, and is situated in the 
northeast corner of Gillespie township, on the road leading from Gillespie 
to Carlinville. The number of members w T ho have been identified w ith this 
body during the entire course of these forty-four years is about 371. Elder 
J. R. Barbee is moderator and S. J. Williams, church clerk. 


Liberty Church is a small body located in the southern part of Polk tow’n- 
ship, but failed to make any report of its history. Membership in 1875, 
eighty-seven. John Anderson, clerk. 

Little Flock is located in the southw r est part of the county and has a mem¬ 
bership of twenty-two. Post-office, Shipman. 


J/f. Pleasant Church is located in Medora, and next to Concord, is the oldest 
m the county, its organization dating back to April 21st, 1832 ; the member- 
*Jiip then was only five, with elder Jacob V. Rhodes, moderator, and Henry 
t clerk. Present membership, 127. Value of church property, about 
>600. It is probable that this church, during its forty-seven years’ exist- 
e *ice, has received more members than any other church. B. E. Parker 
church clerk, Medora, Illinois. 


ML Zion Church is situated 
has a membership of sixty-six. 


in the southwest portion of the countv and 
Post-office, Piasa. 


Oak Hill Church is situated two and a half miles south of Carlinville, ami 
is the offspring of Honey Creek ; the present membership is probably fifty, 
e er • ^ * Dedrick as supply. Ministers will do good by giving it a 

Shaw8 Point. This church was organized July 9th, with eight 

members. Elder Ira Moore first pastor; present membership sixty-three. 
Value of church property $700. Elder Levi Mitchell, pastor, and William 
Fuller, church clerk. Post Office, Carlinville. Church situated in the 
south-east corner of Shaw’s Point township. 


III’minr .—Could get no report from this church; reported in the 
minutes as having sixty-six members; it is situated east of Bunker Hill in 
Dorchester township. 


CARROLLTON ASSOCIATION. 

The following is from the record of the Carlinville Baptist Church: 

“Carlinville, Macoupin Co., III*., 1 
Lord’s Day, May 10th, 1835. / 

Agreeable to appointment, several brethren of the Baptist denomination 
met to take into consideration the expediency of constituting a Baptist 
church in Carlinville. Present elders Ebenezer Rodgers and Elijah Dodson, 
brethren Alexander Fernister from the first Baptist church of Baltimore, 
Md., and A. Wilber of the second Baptist church, Boston, Mass. 

Elder E. Rodgers was chosen moderator and A. Wilber scribe. After 
hearing the news and exercises of the brethren and sisters wishing to be 
embodied in church fellowship, it was concluded proper that the brethren 
and sisters be united in church fellowship. Whereupon the ministering 
brethren proceeded to constitute said church in the following order: 

Hymn and prayer by elder E. Rodgers, reading the articles of faith and 
covenant by the same. The following |>ersons then gave in their names as 
members, viz.: Haskins Trabue, Samuel Lair, Abner Kelly, Tandy Cork, 
Edmund Sutton, Isaac L. Wilson, Obadiah McWhorter, Sahra Kelly and 
Sarah Sutton. The members were then addressed by elder E. Dodson; 
right band of fellowship by the same. Concluding prayer by A. Wilber; 
sung a hymn ; benediction by elder E. Rodgers. 

A. Wilber, Scribe, 
Ebenezer Rodgers, Mod. 


Of this church elder E. Dodson was first pastor, A. Kelly first clerk and 
Haskins Trabue and John Daniel first deacons. Since the organization the 
following named elders have been pastors, to wit: Elijah Dodson, Ebenezer 
Rodgers, Moses Lemen, S. C. James, Jacob V. Hopper, John C. Mapel, 
John B. Jackson, W. W. Freeman, M. V. Kitzmiller, A. C. Rafferty, Wru. 
C. Roach, John W. Terry and M. C. Clark ; the church is now without a 
pastor. Value of property $4,000; present membership, 132. At the first 
protracted meeting held by the church commencing October first and ending 
October 23d, 1837, ‘‘between sixty and seventy persons were hopefully con¬ 
verted, forty-two were baptized and added to the church, and three by 
letter, as follows: John Sutton, Jesse Sutton, Martin Rhine, James Dooley, 
Wra Johnson, John Wilson, Stephen Trabue, Ruthv McWhorter, Mary 
Sutton, Delilah Walker, Sarah Wilson, Clary Reynolds, Joanah Wilson, 
Margaret A. Cisco, Elizabeth Connor, Sarah Hull, Wm. Wood, Robert 
Mansfield, Louisa A. Reynolds, A. J. Dillon, James Sutton, James R. 
Walker, John Hull, Money Wetherford, Henry Brewer, Joseph Trabue, 
Nancy Ann Walker, Jane Logan, Polly Sutton, Eliza J. Trabue, Mary 
Ann Brewer, Sarah Dooley, Amanda Wetherford, Nancy Wetherford, 
Sarah Wood, Harbird Wetherford, Stephen Harris, Minerva Wetherford 
and John Warren, with John Reynolds, sister Wood and Br. Lee.” The 
preachers at this meeting w ere elders Ebenezer Rodgers, Aaron Trabue and 
Elijah Dodson. Since the date of organization hundreds have been 
members of the church, though the membership now' is as before stated. 

Girard Baptist Church was organized March 17th, 1855, by elders 
J. Harvey, Joseph Wrightsman and Hezekiah T. Chitton with a member¬ 
ship of fourteen.—Elder Harvey supplied the church for a few meetings.— 
Elder Martin V. Kitzmiller became the first pastor, November 8th 1856 
at which time the membership was reduced to eleven.—James Michaels first 
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deacon, and J. W. Duncan first clerk. Present membership 144; whole 
number since organization 317. Value of property $3,000. Pastor Eld. 
M. V. Kitzmiller and Thos. \V. Thacker, clerk. 

Summerville Church, is located in west part of the county in Chesterfield 
township. Has been without a pastor for a long while; no statistical 
report received. 

% Virden. —No report. Membership in 1876 as reported 267. Elder J. L. 
M. Young present supply. Value of property probably $4000. 

EDWARDSVILLE ASSOCIATION. 

Brighton Baptist Church was organized November 26th, 1833, by elders 
Elijah Dodson and Alvin Bailey, with eleven members, Joseph Richeson, 
deacon and clerk. The pastors and supplies have been as follows : elders 
E. R. Fort, Amos Dodge, Z. B. Newman, Ebenezer Rodgers, H. T. Chitton, 
Wm. Roberts, O. L. Barber, John E. Moore, Jacob V. Hopper, Joel Terry, 

— Manning, Herman S. Lowe, Frank M. Ellis, A. L. Cole, P. Erving, 

— Johnson, A. Knapp, R. F. Gray, L. M. Whiting, B. F.* Humphrey, E. 
H. Chapin, J. F. Baker. Whole number of members 190, present number 
thirty; value of property $2,000. J. W. Warren, clerk. 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH AT BUNKER HILL. 

A meeting was held December 22d, 1840, of which James M. Cooper was 
chairman and S. H. Davis clerk, at which the subject was taken into con¬ 
sideration of organizing a Baptist church. The organization was completed 
January 9th, 1841, the following ministers of the gospel being present: 
The Rev’s. A. Dodge, R. Kimball, William H. Briggs, and John M. Peck. 
The society numbered the following members: Daniel Rice, Avolin Church, 
James M. Cooper, Noah H. Flanagan, Charles Johnson, Johnson McGil¬ 
varv, Willis McGilvarv, David P. Kelsey, Sarah Wright, Maria Church, 
Elizabeth Cooper, Maria S. Flauagan, Abigail R. Johnson, Elizabeth S. 
Flanagan, Abigail A. Pettingill, Christiana McGilvarv, Catharine McGil¬ 
varv, Amelia McGilvarv, and Rosella E. Pomeroy. The deacons chosen 
were Noah H. Flanagan and Avolin Church. 8. H. Davis was elected 
clerk. From 1841 to 1843 the Rev. Wm. H. Briggs was pastor. The 
Baptists joined with the Congregationalism in building a church in 1849 in 
which they worshipped till January 24, 1854, when measures were taken 
to build the present church edifice, which was dedicated October 29th, 1854. 
March 25th, 1858, the church was organized under the name of the Berean 
Baptist church of Bunker Hill. 

Nihvood Church , organized October 7th, 1865, by Rev. J. Bulkley, with 
twelve members, and he was the first preacher; present membership, nominal 
190—resident sixty. Value of property $1,500. 

Spanish Needle Baptist Church was organized March 23d, 1844. Elders 
Joel Terry and William H. Briggs and brethren W. D. H. Johnson, James 
R. Walker and Albert Wilson composed the council. Twenty-five persons 
signified their desire to be recognized as a church by handing in their 
names. Elders W. D. H. Johnson, Moses Lemen, Jacob V. Hopper, 
W. W. Freeman and A. C. Rafferty, successively attended the church as 
pastors. Theo. O. Bailey clerk, P. O., Carlinville. 

Woodburn Baptist Church was constituted June 24th, 1835, elder A. 
Bailey, Mod., and elder E. Dodson, Scribe, with the following named 
persons as members: Elijah and Nancy Dodson, Daniel and Caty Luttrell, 
Enos and Isabinda Grandy, Elisha and Louisa Starkwether, Charles H. 
Jones, Hiram and Polly Starkwether and Sarah Minor. Elder E. Stark¬ 
wether was chosen standing moderator. The pastors and the occasional 
preachers of this church have been elders E. Starkwether, E. Dodson, G. B. 
Davis, S. R. Allard, E. Rodgers, Amos Dodge, George Stockwell, John M. 
Peck, Moses Lemen, Wm. H. Briggs, A. Sherwood, Z. B. Newman, G. P. 
Guild, JohnE. Moore, Jacob V. Hopper and George Silver, and as deacons, 
E. Grandy, Isaac Long, A. Starkwether, Justus Rider, Jonathan Huggins. 
In 1840 nineteen members took letters for the purpose of forming a church 
at Bunker Hill, and in March 1851 ten more received letters to form a 
church at Coops creek. 

Oakland Church , Clyde, has furnished no data or statistics. The church 
belongs to Greenville Association, Post Office Hornsby, Macoupin Co., Ills. 

MACOUPIN ASSOCIATION. 

Charity Baptist Church was organized in June, 1849, by elders S. D. 
Spain and Zachary Waters, with eight members. There have been added 


I to the church by baptism 213, and a large number by letter. John Mitchell 
Michael Sell, J. L. Westrope, John Courtney, and J. Waters have at 
various times served as deacons and J. R. Walker and J. C. Waters as 
clerk. Present membership 135. Value of church property $1,000.— 
Elder Z. Waters has been pastor ever since the church was constituted, and 
is the only member of the original number living. 

| East Union, Post Office Palmyra, Ills.—No statistics furnished; according 
to minutes present membership fifty-two. 

Gilead , Post Office Barrs’ store, no report; present membership sixty-four. 

Goshen , Post Office Palmyra was organized March, 1871, with twentv- 
eight members; first pastor elder Joel Turner; present membership seventv- 

1 six; elder J. J. Bristow pastor, and George O. Solomon clerk. 

Hickory Point Church is situated west of Nilwood; but as no response has 
been received, cannot give history. It numbers thirty-six members. 

Honey Point is located nine miles east of Carlinville, and was organized 
in January of 1873, by elder J. R. Jones with ten members, and during the 
meeting, which continued twenty-two days, twenty-two others were added to 
the church. During the following December another meeting was held 
with thirty-three additions as the result. Elder J. R. Jones was chosen first 
pastor.—The present membership is 55.—Samuel* Potter, clerk. 

ML Moriah, Post Office Palmyra, minutes say sixty-one members. 

Prospect. —No report except from minutes, w hich say twenty-one members. 

Pleasant Point. —No report. Minutes say, Post Office Palmyra, member¬ 
ship twenty-eight. 

Shiloh Church is located eight miles west of Carlinville, and was organ¬ 
ized May 10th, 1851.—Elder Jacob V. Rhodes, moderator, and Bro. Francis 
G. Brown, clerk. Present membership 121. Pastor, elder D. P. Deadrick. 
Bro. J. M. Mize, clerk. Valuation of property $1,000. 

Salem Church is located east and south of head of Cahokia, but of its 
history nothing is known. 

i 

SANDY CREEK ASSOCIATION. 

Goshen Church, Post Office Fayette, Greene Co., Illinois. No data except 
minutes of 1875; give membership twenty-three and elder Caudle, pastor. 

Mount Zion Church , Post Office Scottville, no data except minutes of 
1875; give membership ninety-three, and J. A. Moore, pastor. 

Otter Creek Baptist Church wasorganized with thirteen members, by elders 
William P. Hart and J. F. Nichols, about the first of July, 1860. Elder 
Wm. P. Hart was first pastor, with elders J. F. Nichols, Z. Waters, Joel 
Turner, C. A. Warley, George Hart, successively. During the late war 
many of the members entered the service of the United States as soldiers. 
On account of the members not being able to agree upon a site, no church- 
house was ever built. The membership at one time reached two hundred. 
Owing to the want of proper discipline and other causes, the fellowship of 
the church became so deranged, as to suggest a reorganization, which took 
place in 1876. This, however, did not give satisfaction, and the church has 
not prospered. The present membership is sixty-tw T o. Elder Z. Waters, 
pastor, and Wm. H. Hart, clerk. Its associational connection is unknown 
to the writer, but probably belongs in Macoupin association. 

W T OOD RIVER (COLORED) ASSOCIATION. 

This association includes within its territory about the entire state, and 
has twenty-seven churches, ten pastors, and a membership of 2090 in 1875. 
The churches in this county are Bunker Hill, thirty-four members, Carlin¬ 
ville, eleven members, and Piasa, thirty-eight members. Jackson Robison 
is the principal pastor in this county. 

Thus, with the data received, is the history of the church presented, very 
unsatisfactory to the writer, with the hope, how ever, that this may call the 
j attention of ministers and laymen to the fact, that if they would have a 
current history, data must be furnished, when asked for. It would have 
afforded the writer an amount of pleasure not to be described if he could 
have given a history, even satisfactory to himself, but he has not. It now 
remains only to do the best possible justice to the pioneer preachers, by 
I giving the names of as many of them as could be learned, as follows: 

) Revs. Peter Long, Joseph Lemen, James Lemen, Moses Lemen, Josiah 
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Lemen, Austin Sims, Joseph Chance, Wm. Birge, Elijah Dodson, Larkin 
Craig, Lewis Solomon, Sr., Reuben Kline, Z. Waters, Stephen Conrad, Wm. 
Fitzgerald, Wm. Rodgers, Wm. Jones, A.Conlee, — Stuteville, Abner Hill, 
Thomas Lee, S. D. Spainouer, John Barnett, Pleasant Lamar, Isaac Conlee, 
James Solomon, John Wilton, Wm. Craig, David Gimlin, A. Brownlee, 
Meshach Browning, Thomas Moore, H. H. Witt, James Mitchell, Thomas 
Corr, Samuel B. Culp, Samuel Haycraft, John Record, S. B. Redman, H. T. 
Chilton, Wm. Hill, Aaron Trabue, John Stephens, — Moreland, — Hicks, 
and Mrs. Middy Hubbard, (now Mrs. M. King.) 

Addenda. —The church at Staunton was overlooked, however, no data 
received from it; it belongs to the Edwardsville Association, and in 1875, 
according to the minutes had a membership of twenty-six. 

Bethlehem Baptist Church was also omitted in the regular order ; it belongs 
to the association last mentioned; it is located in what is now called Center¬ 
ville in this county, and was organized on the sixth day of March, 1851, at 
the house of Mrs. Bullman near Coops Creek. The council was composed 
of elders Elijah Dodson, Luke Dillard, and Jacob V. Hopper, with 
brethren N. H. Flanagan, Dow Dillard of Bunker Hill church, and Isaac 
Long, Jonathan Huggins and A. J. Coats of Woodburn church. Noah H. 
Flanagan, moderator, elder J. V. Hopper, clerk. The organization con¬ 
sisted of thirteen members. First pastor elder L, Dillard.—Present mem¬ 
bership ten. 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

BY REV. JOSEPH W r INTERBOTTOM. 

The Carlinville Methodist Episcopal Church is the representative of what 
was probably the first organized effort at Christian labor in Macoupin 
county. There may have been preaching by ministers of other denomi¬ 
nations previous to 1831, but it*seems that there is no history of any attempt 
to organize a church until the fall of 1831, when the Rev. S. M. Otwell 
was sent as a missionary to what was called “ Macoupin Mission,” which 
embraced besides Macoupin county, the eastern part of Jersey, Greene and 
the southern part of Morgan counties; it became known as the Carlin¬ 
ville Circuit. The first sermon was preached by the above-named minister 
in the fall of 1831, at a tavern kept by Mr. Lewis English. Afterward 
meetings were held in the log court-house, which stood on the south-east side 
of the square. 

The first members were Rev. S. M. Otwell and wife (now Mrs. Mary B. 
Wright of Carlinville), Mother Tennis, Thomas E. Kendall, Wm. Brown, 

N R. Brown and their wives. 

In the spring of 1832, Bro. Otwell established the following preaching 
places; at James Cave’s (now Palmyra), Jesse Peebles’ (now Chesterfield), 
Samuel Kellar’s (named Forks of Macoupin, near Road’s Point), Otter Creek 
(now Girard). Services were held at the home of Mr. Bird England. 

“Dry Point,” preaching at Wm. Hunddleson’s house. ‘‘Sugar Creek” 
(now Virden) preaching at the home of Titus England. At Staunton, 
preaching was commenced at the residence of Hosea Snell. Afterward 
services were held at the school-house. 

The first camp meeting held in this county was in the month of August, 
1832, in the woods belonging to James Cave, near where the village of 
Palmyra now stands. The whole neighborhood assisted in preparing the 
ground; they cut down the trees, split the logs for seats, and made a stand 
for the ministers from the same rude material. The camp meeting began on 
Friday, and continued five days. Revs. Peter Cartwright, N. Cloud and 
Owens assisted. 

The first year Rev. Otwell received 8100 for his work, which was paid by 
the mission. With this amount he was expected to live and keep his family. 

The second year he was paid by the members, and received $20,00. During 
second year a part of the time he was engaged in keeping a store. In 1833, 
Elihu Springer was appointed preacher in charge, and Peter Cartwright 
Presiding elder. 

In 1834, E. G. Falkner was appointed pastor. N. P. Heath was pastor 
in 1835 and J. B. Woodland for 1836-7. 

Carlinville society built their first church edifice in 1834. In 1845 they 
nght a brick church from the Baptists. 1 

Sabbath-school was organized in 1836, with Bro. Jarret Dugger as first 

superintendent. 

The following is an alphabetic list of stations and circuits, with some facts | 


which we have collected. Very little is said of some churches, not because 
we are partial, nor are the publishers responsible; we have written as often 
as three times to the proper parties, but no response have we received. 

Brighton Circuit The present pastor is R. Z. Fahs. This circuit comprises 
the following societies: Miles, Woodburn, Providence and Asbury. Provi¬ 
dence is in Jersey county. Asbury church is built on the line between 
Macoupin and Jersey counties. 

The Woodburn Church was built in 1851, and dedicated in 1855 by Dr. 
Wood, now of Carrollton, Illinois. The present trustees are Thomas King, 
E. T. Dodson, John Bates, Enoch Hollows. The church has twenty-one 
members. Miles church is the outgrowth of a class organized by Rev. S. M. 
Otwell in 1831. During the pastorate of S. W. Waggoner their present 
church was dedicated, Feb. 12th, 1871,by Robert Allyn, D. D. Trustees: 
J. R. Miles, J. E. Waggoner, J. B. Andrews, John Montgomery, James 
Gillham, J. B. Delophian. The following have been pastors: J. W. Lowe, 
J. W. Caldwell, A. L. Greenlaw*, A. L. Hourin. 

Brighton and Paradise. J. B. Reynolds has been pastor since the fall of 
1878. For statistics see table at the end of this article. 

Bunker Hill. In 1841 a Methodist minister named Zimmerman organized 
a class of five persons, namely, John Rice, Jonathan Squires, Marv A. 
Squires, Abraham Cramp, Sarah Cramp. Services were held at first in Mr. 
Squires’ cabin, once in three weeks, afterward in the village school-house. 
The circuit embraced Mr. Deck’s house (near Alton) Highland, and Spanish 
Needle. In 1845 there was but one family in the place, that of George 
Sanders. In 1849 the class was reorganized with John Evans as class-leader. 
Just south of the Town Hall in 1851 was erected their first church, which 
was sold to the town in 1859. 

During the pastorate of G. W. Waggoner, a revival of much power added 
to the church seventy-five members. This made a demand for a larger building, 
and a brick edifice was erected at a cost of $7,000. The church was blessed 
again with an abundant harvest in 1864, while Norman Allen was pastor. 
They have a flourishing Sabbath-school of two hundred and sixty, and a 
most regularly attended prayer meeting. 

Pastors—J. B. Wollard, Janies Meldrum,—Meld rum, J. A. Scarritt, 
Charles Atkinson, C. J. T. Tolle, Joseph Earp, J. W. Caldwell, J. B. Cor- 
rington, Wm. Jesse Grant, J. W. Lane, John Vancleve, D. D., J. A. Smith, 

C. B. Holding, J. Gibson, W. S. Slv and W. H. Tyner. Trustees—W. O. 
Jencks, J. R. Meldrum, B. Fisher, Sumer Cole, J. Moore, J. G. Auer, E. 
Garrett. 

Carlinville Station was established in October, 1852—Pastors—Wm. 
Stevenson, Wm. S Prentice, Levi C. Pitner, J. H. Moore, W. M. Gruble, 

J. H. Barger, Geo. Rutledge, A. S. McCoy, W. F. Short, Preston Hood, 
James Seaton, G. R. S. McElfresh, M. D. Hawes. Trustees: Miles Graham, 
Ferdinand Taggart, J. D. Weaver, Geo. W. Woods, J. I. Rinaker, Wm. 
Phelps, J. M. Valentine, Stephen Womack, A. C. Snyder. 

Chesterfield is one of the oldest churches in the county ; it was established 
during the pastorate of S. M. Otwell in 1831-2. The church was built in 
1845, and is still in good condition. The first parsonage was erected in 1850, 
the second in 1859. Some of the early Local Preachers were Jesse Peebles, 
Wm. Hart, L. L. Harlow. The early class-leaders were Jesse Peebles, John 
Peebles, Jesse Reams. Pastors—Otwell, Springer, Blackwell, Woolard, 
Worthington, N. P. Heath, Robins, Chambers, J. B. Corrington, Faulkner 
Holliday, B. Newman, Cassady, A. Bradshaw, Wm. Owen, A. Semple, 
Sterrit, Jesse Peebles, Baker, I Emerson, Powers, Paxton, Meginnis, R. 
Honald, Franklin, Dillon, T. C. Wolfe, J. B. Meigs, Peter Slagle, P Drake, 

G. D. Randall, S. T Hawkins, A. Sloan, Wm. R. Carr. 

Gillespie. The earliest record we have of the church at this place was in 
1855. At that time it was a mission in the Alton District with an appro¬ 
priation of one hundred dollars of missionary money. Rev. R. Randall was 
the first pastor. In 1856 the church numbered ninety-one members and 
nine probationers, and property valued at 8450. With J. D. Gilham pastor, 
the next year, 1857, the church numbered Ill members and 15 on probation* 
with church property worth $600, and T. M. Boyle pastor, the membership 
continued to increase so that in 1858, the church numbered 193 members 
and 24 probationers. That year the church was transferred to the Litchfield 
district, and T. W. Jones Pastor. The church has continued to grow in use¬ 
fulness, members and wealth. A Sabbath-school was early established which 
has been doing much good. Those persons who have officiated as pastor in 
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addition to the above are: Revs. Asa Snell, J. S. Morrison, W. F. Davis, 
Geo. T. Weaver, C. J. Tolle, A. Bliss, S. Walker, N. D. Shackelford, 
T. A. Eaton, S. C. English, S. P. Grove, and R. H. Massey is the present 
pastor. At this writing the number of members is 200, and twenty-four 
probationers, and church property to the value of about $8,300. The pre¬ 
sent church edifice was erected in 1864. In 1862 this charge was trans¬ 
ferred from the Litchfield to the Alton district. 

Girard circuit was organized in 1857. It comprises two appointments, 
namely, Girard and Everly. The latter was named after the Rev. John 
Everly, and was built during his pastoral supervision of the circuit. The 
church at each appointment has a very pleasant house of worship. At 
Girard there is a very commodious two-story parsonage. Pastors, C. Arn¬ 
old, J. H. Dimmit, S. H. Clark, N. Cloud, Leonard Smith, John Everly, 
H. C. Wallace, J. B. Wolf, J. C. Kellar, V. C. Randolph, A. Waggoner, 
A. M. Pilcher, who was appointed chaplain of the Joliet Penitentiary, June 
1st, 1879. W. M. Johnson was appointed to serve the Girard Circuit, and 
is now pastor. Among the leading members are Samuel England, A. D. 
Holliday, John Hagler, J. F. Carter, Geo. Thompson, James Hagler, W. T. 
Bristow, who has been Recording Steward for more than twenty-one years, 
Win. Ronsey, Geo. Holliday, Benjamin Cabal, Bros. Christopher, Smith, 
Cloud and others. 

Nil wood , Bethel , and Rural are the three churches on the Nil wood Cir¬ 
cuit that are in this county. The present Nil wood church was organized in 
Nov. 1857, by Rev. Holding, then stationed at Virden, Ills. The class or 
church numbered more than twenty members, with John Bennyworth as 
class leader, who was a most industrious and liberal Christian, at times 
giving as much as $200 for the pastor, and $150 for the missionary cause 
per year. In these days of much zeal in walking, it may not be out of place 
to say that sister Dumvillc often walked five miles to church, which is but 
one manifestation of her zeal for the Lord of Hosts. 

The church was built in 1864. Revs. W. H. McVey and Adam Wag¬ 
goner were launched on the restless sea of itinerancy, from this region. Four 
camp-meetings have been held within the bounds of this circuit. The pas¬ 
tors have been D. Bardwick, A. C. McDougal, W. P. Paxon, G. M. Crays, 
H. Wilson, W. H. Rayburn, G. B. Goldsmith, G. D. Furber, O H. P. Ash, 
A. Orr, G. W. West and A. Sloan, the present incumbent. The present 
Board of Stewards are H. Madison, M. Kellam, B. Boring, L. W. Dugger, 
W. Atchinson, J. Geberson, R. A. Fuller. A. M. Owens is a local deacon. 

Palmyra circuit had its origin in a class formed in the fall of 1831, by 
James Cave, a local preacher, at his own residence, which then stood on his 
farm. The square of Palmyra is a part of that farm. The residence stood near 
the lone cottonwood, directly east of the front of Solomon & Martin’s store. 
This class was united to the Carlinville Circuit, in the spring of 1832, by 
Rev. Stith Otwell, which consisted of James Cave, James Pocklington and 
their wives; also, Clara Rice, who lived a faithful member of this class until 
June, 1878. The circuit now embraces five societies, or churches ; having 
four church buildings, and a good parsonage at Palmyra. There is a lively 
interest on this work in the Sabbath-school cause. 

Pastors have been S. M. Otwell, Eli and Elihu Springer, J. B. Woolard, 
Solomon McCall, Wm. Hinder Fairbanks, A. Don Carlos, McMurray, 
W. B. Barton, Elija Corrington, E. Rutledge, Wm. M. Evans, R. Clark, 
A. Garner, W. H. McVey, W. S. Clark, J. J. Gardner, D. H. Hatton, W. 
Stamrer, J. W. Helmick. 

The local preachers now connected with the circuit are J. W. Drake, 
P. B. Solomon, V. E. King, T. J. Steidly. Stewards at present, R. Bram- 
Jey, G. W. John, A. P. Landreth, R. Batty, J. W. Butler, R. H. Dowell 
and W. Chisholm. 

Piam is a part of the Fidelity circuit; the latter place is in Jersey county; 
the present pastor is J. W. Caldwell. 

Shipman M. E. Church was organized in 1834. Rev. Lewis Springer 
preached the first sermon at the residence of Aaron Arnold. The first 
church was built in the spring of 1836; the present house of worship was 
erected in 1858. 

The pastors have been G. W. Robbins, R. Randle, T. M. Boyd, F. W. 
Jones, J. D. Gillham, G. W. Waggoner, N. Ally^, Wm. Mitchell, C. J. 
Houts, J.B. Corrington, J. W. Thompson, J. P. Drew,D. H. Stublefield, J. S. 
Morrison, W. S. Sly, C. B. Holding, C. P. Wilson. The present incumbent 
is G. W. Waggoner. 

Official members are as follows: R. Meatyard, E. G. Randle, C. D. Mat- 


lack, J. G. Boswell, H. Huskinson, Andrew Boqua, W. E. Matlack, H. 
Baxter, John Quick, D. E. Flint. 

Staunton Circuit has four appointments ; the present pastor is L. C. Eng¬ 
lish. Virden’s first sermon was preached by the Rev. E. Rutledge, in the 
parlor of the tavern which was located then, and is now in the Northeast 
part of the town ; it was in the year 1853. The same year a church was 
organized, and very soon a commodious house of worship was built, which 
was used for more than twenty years, when (1874,) the present church was 
finished, and dedicated by Bishop Thomas Bowman. The new church was 
erected at a cost of $7,000 ; it is 70x30 feet, has a gallery, library room, and 
a study. Four or five hundred persons can be very pleasantly accommodated 
in the church. There is a well-attended Sabbath-school attached to this 
church, which has a very good library and a faithful corps of officers and 
teachers. Being pastor at this place, we know of many things that could be 
said of this church ; we will not say that they are free from faults, but we 
can truly say according to their ability they do exceedingly well. 

The following have been pastors:—E. Rutledge, Wm. Owens—Baker— 
John Burgess, Robert Holding, W. D. Lemen, T. H. Clark, Jacob Little, 
D. Bardwick, C. Myers, H. Wilson, M. A. Hewes, C. A. Obenshain, T. J. 
Bryant, H. L. Parkhurst, W. M. Reed, M. M. Davidson and Jos. Winter- 
bottom. The following are the present official members: Wm. Emerson, 
R. C. Brown, Lew Co wen, Wm. Burch, J. H. Shriver, Wm. Steed, F. W. 
Lilloway, J* A. Campbell, W. Eckraan, John Blackburn, Henry Burch, 
Silas Woods. Lew Cowen is a local preacher. Lowden belongs to Virden 
charge, but is in Sangamon county. 

We have given but an epitome of the planting, early growth and present 
development of the M. E. Church in this county. We have been forced by 
the limited space to omit many incidents, and to be very concise, only giving 
what some will say are the dry facts. To show what God has wrought by 
I this church in this county, look at the figures for the year, from October 
1 1877, to October, 1878. 


NAMES OF CIRCUITS, STATIONS, 
MEMBERS, ETC., AS TER EAST ) ^ £ 

REPORT. C ^ 
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J 

$ 


$ 


s 


11 


£ d? <5* (8 
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Brighton Circuit. 8 134 3 11 3$ 6,000 1$ 500 3 28 164 

Brighton and Paradise.13 157 1 1 7 1 4,000 1 1,000 2 19 130 

Bunker Hill. 6 167 2 3 8 1 7,000 1 29 255 

Carlinville. 7 214 1 1 1 1 7,500 1 2,500 1 26 210 

Chesterfield. 12 1 26 1 2 1 1,000 1 600 1 27 268 

Gillespie. 24 200 4 1 12 4 7,900 1 1,300 4 40 275 

Girard. 10 160 6 2 5,000 1 1,200 2 10 200 

Nil wood .. 186 lj | 3 4,900 1 1,000 

Palmyra. 7 170 1 4 10 4 5,500 

Shipman. 1 120 3 2 6 1 3,000 1 1,000 1 18 130 

Staunton. 18 154 2 4 4 5,600 1 1,000 4 31 179 

Virden. 6 196 1 3 4j 2 9,000 1 1,000 2 27, 178 


Total 



In addition to the above the twelve named charges in the same year gave 
for our regular organized benevolences $1,137.59, for support of pastors, 
$8,448, for building and improving churches and parsonages $4,084. 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

BY REV. D. W. DRESSER. 

The Episcopal Church in Macoupin county is small and weak. There 
are many individual members of it, scattered about in the various districts 
—some in almost every neighborhood—but the organized Parishes, or con¬ 
gregations, number only four, under the names and titles, following:—St. 
Paul's Church, Carlinville, Christ Church, Bunker Hill, St. Peter’s Church, 
Chesterfield, and St. John’s Church, Gillespie. 

As nearly as can be ascertained, the first service in the Episcopal church, 
held in the county, was by Rev. Mr. F. Southgate, in the Presbyterian 
church at Carlinville, in the year 1843. This gentleman was a younger 
brother of the now aged Bishop Southgate, of New York; at one time Mis- 
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sionary to Constantinople. He, Rev. F. Southgate, was traveling through } 
the county, and happening to be in Carlinville over Sunday, was requested I 
to officiate by the two or three Episcopalians, then living in the place; who 
procured for his use the church building above mentioned. It is related that 
he hurriedly conducted the appointed service, and then taking his hat, most 1 
unceremoniously left the house and returned to the hotel, without delivering 
any sermon, or speaking any word of instruction or exhortation, very great¬ 
ly to the disappointment and mortification of Messrs Enoch Wall, A. Me- | 
Kim Dubois, and others who had solicited his service. It is not wonderful ^ 
that under such circumstances the church grew so slowly, and that the im¬ 
pressions made concerning it were not favorable. 

In 1844 or 1845, Rt. Rev. Philander Chase, first Bishop of Illinois, in 
his journeyings through the state, officiated on one or two occasions in Ches- j 
terfield, and Carlinville; but there was no settled minister, nor were there 
any regular services, until 1849, when the Rev. John Loyd Johnston, was 
sent by Bishop Chase, to officiate in these two places, which he had himself 
visited; and here in the same year the present parishes w ere organized. 

The first congregation in the county, may be considered that of St. Peter’s, 
at Chesterfield. As the Episcopal Church in the United States is derived 
from the ancient church of England, and so traces its descent from the apos¬ 
tles and the primitive church,—through the church of England,—thus it 
came to pass, that the English people in and about Chesterfield w ere the first r 
to receive and encourage the ministrations of this church, being members of 
it in England, and here accordingly, in Chesterfield, the first organization | 
was formed. 

Rev. Mr. Johnston, remained but a short time—about nine months,— 
baptizing, however, many persons, who are now grown up and heads of 
families. He was an earnest, and self-sacrificing man, worthy of all honor. | 
When he left here, he went south, and died in 1851 or ’52, while yet a young 
man, of yellow fever, in Mississippi, whither he had gone against the remon- j 
strances of friends, to aid the sick and suffering in one of those dreadful 
epidemics. 

So far as known, there were no more services of this church held in the 
county from 1849 until in the spring of 1856, when Rev. David Walker Dress¬ 
er, then a deacon just ordained, was sent to take the charge at Chesterfield in 
connection with Waverly, Morgan Co., as had been the case with Mr. John¬ 
ston, before him. J 

The Rev. Mr. Dresser, may be said to be the patriarch of the Episcopal 
Church in the county,—though now only 45 years of age—having continued j 
in the charge with some intermission, up to the present time, and has been 
connected, in some measure with either the formation or subsequent history 
of every parish in the county. 

His first service in Chesterfield, was held in the upper room of the school- 
house or “ Seminary ” building, which still stands and is used, as then for 
district schools. 

In 1858-9 the church building was erected on a lot immediately opposite 
this school-house, at a cost of about 2,000 dollars, and was consecrated April 
28th, 1861, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Whitehouse, successor to Bishop Chase. 

In the autumn of 1866, Rev. Robt. Trewartha, became pastor, remaining 
in charge only till the following spring. 

He was succeeded by Rev. Joseph Adderly, from the fall of 1867, to some 
time in 1871. Then Rev. Geo. W. Stickney had charge in connection with 
Carrollton, Greene Co., for six mouths in 1872. He is now doing duty in 
the Island of Edisto, South Carolina. Rev. Mr. Adderly is dead, and Rev. 

Mr. Trewartha, has been deposed from the ministry. 

In October, 1872, Rev. Mr. Dresser, again took charge of St. Peter’s, at 
Chesterfield, in connection with St. Paul’s at Carlinville. The parish has 
no property except the church and the lot, which at present rates, may be 
said to be worth $ 1500. There are twenty-five communicants, thirty families 
and about one hundred individuals connected with the parish, and in the ] 
habit of attending the church. The Sunday-school numbers about forty I 
children, and seven teachers. The parish officers are:—Cap. Thos. S. Gelder* 
Senior Warden; Robert Oliver, Junior Warden ; (both of whom have these ' 
offices for many years); Wm. Touse, Joseph Garlic, Wm. J. Finch, Samuel 
L. Berrymann, Henry Stamm and John J. Leach, vestrymen. 

The St. Paul’s Church at Carlinville, was organized in 1849, about the 
same time as the parish at Chesterfield, and under the same clergyman—as 
already stated. 

After the removal of Rev. Mr. Johnston, there were no services until the 
W1 of 1857, when the present Rector, Rev. D. W. Dresser, having given up 

averly, took charge at C^rlihVille, in connection with Chesterfield. His 


first service here was held in an old school-house, which stood where the 
present public school building now stands and which was afterwards destroyed 
by fire. This house was used as a place of worship for some years, and sub¬ 
sequently the congregation occupied the “ Old Methodist Church,” adjoining 
the school building and just south of the present Methodist Church. The 
church edifice—St. Paul’s, was erected in 1865-6, on lots purchased for the 
purpose many years before by Samuel Welton, A. McKim Dubois, Thomas 
Shutt and Drs. Brock and Cook, the two first of whom are still living in 
Carlinville, and connected with the church. This church was completed at 
an entire cost of about $ 5000, in 1875. The Rectory or Parsonage was built 
in 1868. 

At present rates the church property would be valued at probably about 
82500. This parish has suffered much from removals and financial 
failures. There are now connected with it twenty families and about ninety 
individuals. The communicants are forty. The Sunday school has about 
sixty-five pupils, with six teachers. The officers besides the Rector, are— 
Dr. M. H. Head, Sen. Warden ; Prof. J. D. Conley, Jun. Warden—who is 
also licensed, and conducts services in the absence of the minister. A. 
McKim Dubois, Wm. Wright, John Plummer, Solomon F. Steidlev, and 
E. K. Smart, vestryman. 

Rev. Mr. Dresser, of Carlinville, visited Gillespie, by invitation, and offici¬ 
ated in the public school building Jan. 23,1860. Prior to that date, the 
only service of the Episcopal church held in Gillespie, so far as is known, was 
by Rev. Dr. S. Y. MeMasters of Altou, who chanced to be in the village on 
a visit. For several years the Rev. Dre&ser had charge of this point as a 
Missionary station, in addition to his other work, officiating usually on a week¬ 
day, about once a month till 1864, when Rev. Thos. W. Mitchell, an able but 
eccentric man, a native of Scotland, began ministrations, in connection with 
Bunker Hill. The St. John’s Parish was organized in 1863, and the church 
built during the same year. The corner-stone was laid by Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Whitehouse, on June 26,1863. Rev. Mr. Mitchell, removed in 1865, aud 
was succeeded by Rev. John Portmess, who also had charge at Bunker Hill, 
but remained only a short time. He was succeeded by Rev. Adrian Zimmer¬ 
man ,* of whom the same can be said. The Rev. Phillip A. Johnson, began 
ministrations here in 1875, residing in Bunker Hill, and devoting to Gilles¬ 
pie, one Sunday in each month. This he has continued to do until near the 
present time, but now there is no regular service held. The families are few; 
many having removed from the place within a few years. The property, 
which consists only of the church and lot, may be valued at about 8 1000. 
An interesting Sunday-school is kept up under the direction of W. R. Blair, 
who with Messrs. B. L. Dorsey and S. H. Burton, constitute the officers of the 
parish. B. L. Dorsey is Warden. 

Christ Church, at Bunker Hill, was organized in 1865. Prior to this occa¬ 
sion, services were held by Rev. Mr. Dresser, of Carlinville, in some church 
or school-house as opportunity might present. 

It is believed that the first service of the Episcopal Church was held by 
him in the Congregational house of worship in the summer of 1862. Rev. Mr. 
Mitchell came to take charge here and at Gillespie in 1864, and from that 
time forward the ministers in both places have been the same. 

Rev. Mr. Mitchell resigned in Sept. 1865. Rev. Mr. Portmess, succeeded 
him for one year, from June 1866. Rev. Mr. Zimmerman, then followed 
him for about six months in 1868 ; and he again in turn being succeed¬ 
ed by Rev. Mr. Johnston, who resigned July 1st, 1879, after having served 
four years of faithful and successful ministry. The church edifice was 
erected in 1875-6, after plans and workmen procured from St. Louis, at a 
cost of 8 3500, including the lot. The corner-stone was laid in Nov. 1875, by 
Rev. D. W. Dresser, Rural Dean, assisted by Rev. Mr. Chase of Alton and 
Rev. Mr. Johnston of Bunker Hill. An active interest in the church exists 
in Bunker Hill; probably more so than at any other point in the county. 
The officers of the parish are—William N. Budd and R. J. Hornsby,Wardens • 
Wm. M. Dorsey, A. N. Yancey and T.H. Richards, vestrymen. The commu¬ 
nicants are forty-four; families twenty-six; individuals who attend, or claim 
an interest in the church about one-hundred and fifty. 

All the churches of this denomination in the county, are built more or less 
after the Gothic style of architecture. That at Carlinville, being the most 
complete in all its interior appointments, and that at Bunker Hill, especially 
elegant and attractive in appearance. 

It will be seen, from the above that the Episcopal Church grows but slow¬ 
ly in this part of the world ; yet it is hoped surely. 

Its peculiar characteristics are,—order and solemnity in worship; and 
simplicity and sober conservatism in faith and teaching, and as things become 
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better understood and more highly appreciated the church, it is believed, 
will also grow rapidly as well as surely. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 

BY REV. H. D. PLATT. 

The Congregational Churches in this whole region of country, generally 
mark the places where the settlers were originally Independents from 
England, or Congregationalists from New England, or both. In many 
localities, they have carried to an extreme limit their love of Christian 
union, by giving lip their preferences, even when they were a numerical 
majority, to join church organizations of other sorts. In other localities, 
they wisely formed churches of the faith and order in which they had been 
reared, and to which they were warmly attached. 

There are four Congregational Churches in this county:—at Wood burn, 
Bunker Hill, Chesterfield and Brighton. 

I. The Woodbum Congregational Church was organized March 25th, 
183d, by Rev. Robert Blake. About forty persons became members on that 
day, and about 360 in all have been connected with it. The present mem¬ 
bership is 112. The clerk is Mr. Edward Hollister. 

It has from nearly the first kept up an interesting Sabbath-school, has 
enjoyed many blessed revivals, and always maintained a warm fraternal 
spirit toward the other Christian forces, with whom union-protracted meet¬ 
ings have often been held. 

In 1840, the name was changed to that of “ the Congregational Church 
of Woodburn and Bunker Hill.” This continued till 1842, when it was 
deemed expedient to divide the church, and the Congregational Church of i 
Woodburn was re-organized on its original basis. j 

They have a neat brick church and convenient parsonage, worth, together, 
some $2,500.00. j 

The church has been served by the following (nine) ministers: 

1. Rev. Robert Blake, from 1837 till his death in 1842. He was from 
England, was very highly esteemed during his life, and sorely lamented at 
his death. He is still tenderly remembered by the older members, and 
always as “ Father Blake.” 

He was probably not rendered worldly-minded by a large salary, as there 
is an early record of a vote to raise him a salary of $150.00! 

2. Rev. J. S. Graves, from the re-organization in 1842 to 1844, of whose 
subsequent history I am able to learn but little. 

3. Rev. Geo. Spauding, from 1847 to 1852. He was a native of Massa- 

schusetts; had been engaged in teaching school, and developing a talent for 
preaching, was put into the ministry by Alton Presbytery. Woodburn was 
the scene of his early, if not his first ministry. He has since labored in 
Wisconsin, New Hampshire and Minnesota, and for a part of the time has 
been engaged in business. j 

4. Rev. Donatus Merrill, from 1852 to 1853. He was a young man, from 
the East, of good education and fine culture, whose heart was very deeply j 
in his work. He died at Woodburn, at his post, after a very brief illness. 

5. Rev. Charles B. Barton, from October, 1853, to May, 1864. This was j 

the longest pastorate the church has known. Mr. B. was a member of the | 

first class which graduated at Illinois College, and in which were distin- I 
guished men. His earlier labors were with the Presbyterian churches. I 
Since leaving the pulpit at Woodburn, he has labored at Richview’, Ill., 
has been partly engaged in farming, and recently has been preaching to a 
Portuguese church, at Jacksonville, Ill., where he now resides. 

6. Rev. Gideon Clark, from May, 1864, to July, 1869. A native of Con¬ 
necticut ; his ministry has been mostly in Illinois; partly with the Congre¬ 
gational, but mostly with the Presbyterian churches. Large numbers were 
added to the Woodburn church under his ministry. 

7. Rev. Enoch N. Bartlett, from 1869 to 1872. Mr. Bartlett w as a gra¬ 

duate of Oberlin College, Ohio; had spent some years as pastor in Missouri, 
and w T as a man of ripe experience and good judgment. He is now at Colo- I 
rado Springs. j 

8. Rev. Geo. Macardle, from 1873 to 1875. He had labored at Peca- 

tonica previously, and has since been employed at Olney, Pittsfield and 
Pecatonica, all in Illinois. j 

9. Rev. Charles Slater, from 1875 to 1879 Mr. Slater’s early ecclesiasti- I 
cal connections were with the Wesleyans in England, and on closing his four i 


years’ labors with the Woodburn church, he has removed to a field in Min¬ 
nesota, where he hopes to enjoy more vigorous health. The pulpit Is now 
vacant. 

As the Dram-shop business has never flourished at Woodburn, the people 
have been more thoughtful and far more inclined to be religious, intelligent 
and benevolent than under the opposite conditions. 

II. The Bunker Hill Congregational Church grew’ out of the Woodburn 
church, and dates its organization as a separate church, from September 
13th, 1842. Father Blake preached the first sermon ever delivered in Bun¬ 
ker Hill. The early history of the church is closely connected with that of 
the Woodburn church. 

From the imperfect records, and from the personal recollections of some 
of the older members of the church, it appears that their first minister was 
Rev. Wm. Fithiau, during the year 1843. Mr. F. did not continue per¬ 
manently in the special work of the ministry, but was for a time agent of 
the American Peace Society, and latterly was engaged as a Temperance Lec¬ 
turer. He died a few’ years since in Missouri. 

2. Rev. J. S. Graves seems to have served this church, after leaving Wood¬ 
burn, from 1846 to 1848. 

3. Rev. Geo. Spaulding supplied the pulpit part of the time, from 1848 to 
1852, preaching at Woodburn the rest of the time. 

3. Rev. Donatus Merrill preached one-half the time at Bunker Hill, while 
he was at Woodburn. 

4. Rev. C. B. Barton divided his labors between, the Woodburn and Bun¬ 
ker Hill churches, from May, 1854, for about three years, to 1857. Salaries 
w’ere not large during those years. Bunker Hill raised $200.00 for their 
half of Mr. Barton’s services. 

5. Rev. Jas. Weller gave his entire services to the Bunker Hill church, 
from 1857 to 1866. Mr. Weller is a native of England; studied for the 
ministry at Mission Institute, Quincy, Ill., and at Yale Theo. Seminary ; 
had previously had charge of the Congregational church at Waverly for ten 
years, and has since labored successively with two congregations in New York 
State. His present charge is Danby, N. Y. During his ministry the salary 
rose to $800.00 per year. 

6. Rev. Wm. E. Holyoke, from 1866 to 1868. Mr. Holyoke received his 
ministerial education at Knox College, and at the Union Theological Semi¬ 
nary, N. Y. city. He had preached at Farmington, and at other important 
places in Illinois, and his salary for the first year, in the pecuniary prosperity 
which followed the close of the war, rose to $1,600.00. He has since 
preached successively at Chicago, Byron, Dover, Ill., where his present 
charge is. 

7. Rev. R. C. Stone, from 1868 to 1872. He had been a pastor fop some 
years in New’ England, then a teacher, and later a business man in St. 
Louis. He came to them in a vigorous old age, and gave way for the settle¬ 
ment of a younger man. 

8. Rev. G. W. Bainum from 1872 to 1879. Mr. Bainum spent his early 
ministry and enjoyed a prominent place among the Wesleyan Methodists of 
this country. On joining the Cougregationalists, he served for a time the 
Mayflower church at Indianapolis, whence he w T as called to Bunker Hill. 
He has just accepted a call and removed to Streator, Illinois, leaving the 
pulpit temporarily vacant. 

This church has from the first held a leading position in the town, and at 
one time had the largest Sabbath-school in the county. 

In connection with the Baptists, the Cougregationalists built a substantial 
brick church, w’hich was dedicated March 9th, 1849. The corner-stone was 
laid in August, 1847. This building was to be used in common by the tw’o 
denominations, as long as should be deemed advisable, and then was to be¬ 
come the property of whichever church would make the highest bid for the 
other half. This joint ownership continued without serious friction for 
about eight years, when the Congregationalists bought out the Baptist in¬ 
terest in the house, and all was amicably arranged—one striking instance, 
wdiere such a partnership did not produce a quarrel. In 1869 or 1870, the 
building was enlarged and improved, to its present imposing appearance 
and commodious arrangements. It now has basement rooms and handsome 
tower, and contains an excellent pipe organ. It is altogether one of the 
finest church edifices in the county, and with its grounds is valued at 
$9,000.00. Mr. W. W. Hays is the Clerk of the church and Superinten¬ 
dent of the Sabbath-school. 

For several years this church, as well as the one at Woodburn, was con¬ 
nected with Alton Presbytery, on a plan of correspondence, provided for 
such cases. 
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Later, when the Southern Congregational Association came within reach, 
its relations were transferred to it, and a more satisfactory affiliation secured. 

The recent failure of the Bunker Hill Bank has seriously crippled the 
church, financially, and brought pecuniary distress to nearly every one of its 
members. Still there is grit and grace enough to endure the shock. The 
present membership is 157. 

III. The Congregational Church of Chesterfield was organized March 6th, 
1848, and was at first composed of 15 members. A part of these came from 
the Spring Cove Presbyterian Church of Summerville. 

Its ministers have been : 

1. Rev. T. B. Hurlbut, w ho had been preaching to this people for some time 
previous to the organization, and who continued his labors with the church 
for two years, till 1850, when he went to supply the Presbyterian Church at 
Upper Alton, where he has resided ever since, ministering to neighboring 
churches, as his strength and opportunities permitted. For some years the 
infirmities of age have been creeping upon him, and he is still maintaining 
a cheerful and serene spirit, waiting “ till his change come.” 

2. Rev. James R. Dunn, from 1850 to 1854. Mr. D., had been but a short 
time in the ministry, and divided his preaching between this and the Pres¬ 
byterian Church of String Prairie (now Walnut Grove), Green county. 

He built a residence at Chesterfield, doing a large share of the work w ith 
his own hands, which after he left w T as purchased by the church, and did 
good service as a parsonage, for many years after leaving Chesterfield. 

He labored for many years at Wenona, in La Salle county, but has for 
several years been in the Real Estate business at Jacksonville, Illinois, and 
preaching occasionally in the vicinity. His ecclesiastical connection is and 
has been with Presbytery. 

3. Rev. S. P. Lindley, a part of the time for one year, when he took charge 
of three Presbyterian Churches in the county for a time. Soon after, he 
lost his standing in the ministry, and later, joined the ministry of another 
denomination in another State, and died of paralysis, March, 1878. 

4. Rev. G. W. Stinson, one year, from 1855 to 1856. He was just from 
the Oberlin College and Seminary; was ordained and married during that 
year, afterward spent a few years as Pastor in New Hampshire, and then 
removed to a parish in Missouri, where he very soon died. 

5. Rev. J. C. Downer, for a few months in 1857. He w as a Presbyterian 
minister, then financial agent of Blackburn University, but has since been 
preaching and growing fruit, at De Soto, Mo. 

6. Rev. H. D. Platt, from 1858 to 1868, ten years and one month. A 
native of Connecticut; he had pursued his preparatory studies at Mission 
Institute (Quincy, Ill.), and at Yale Theological Seminary; had supplied the 
pulpit of the Presbyterian Church at Brighton for nearly seven years; was 
called from his charge at Chesterfield, to the position of Home Missionary 
Superintendent for Southern Illinois, in which he labored for three years. 
Returning to pastoral labor in 1871, he was with the Lincoln Church for 
one year, and with the Danvers’ Church for five years, and now resides at 
Brighton, where he has charge of the Congregational Church. 

7. Rev. H. N. Baldwin, from 1868 to 1870. He had recently been 
licensed to preach, had spent a few months at Danvers, McLean county. 
On account of failing health, he resigned at Chesterfield, and spent a year 
on a farm; then labored for some time with the church at Plano, Ill., and 
afterward studied medicine. He is now a practicing physician in Chicago. 

8. Rev. Elihu Loomis, from 1870 to 1878. He was called from the church 
at Littleton, Mass., and has now taken charge of the church at Memphis, 
Mo. He wrought much in the school-houses near, and was noted for efforts 
in the cause of Christian union. 

9. Rev. Calvin Selden, the present minister; came among them in the 
autumn of 1878, dividing his labors between that church and the one at 
Melville, Jersey county. He has had parishes in New England, in Jersey 
City, and different places in Illinois, and for several years been Agent of the 
American Bible Society, with headquarters at Aurora, Ill. 

The Chesterfield Church was connected from 1850 to 1856, with Alton 
Presbytery—and since then, w'ith the Southern Association of Congregational 
Churches. During the spring of 1855, a good house of worship was com¬ 
pleted, which, including $250.00 of aid from the Church building fund, cost 
some $2,000.00. The church property is now worth $1,500.00. 

An unusual amount of education and culture had been enjoyed by the 
early members of the church, which made society exceedingly agreeable. 
All but two of the original fifteen are dead or removed, and many have been 
added from time to time. The church has been noted for its kindness to 


I its ministers, and for its liberal donations to benevolent objects. One hun- 
i dred and sixteen members in all have been connected with the church. The 
I present membership is 64. Rev. Calvin vSelden is Clerk as well as Pastor. 

IV. The Congregational Church of Brighton was organized by advice of a 
Council, June 6th, 1867. Some twenty-six of those uniting, brought letters 
from the Presbyterian Church of Brighton. It immediately connected itself 
with the Southern Association of Illinois,—worshipping in a Hall for a year 
j or more. In Sept. 1868, a house of worship was completed and dedicated,— 
Rev. H. D. Platt preaching the sermon. Church-property is valued at 
1 $3,500.00. 

The ministers have been: 

1. Rev. John E. Wheeler, for a few months in 1867. He has had charges 
since in New England, and later in St. Louis. Is now without a charge, 
i 2. Rev. Charles L. Tappan, from 1868 to 1870. He was a native of New 
j Hampshire, had some experience as pastor and editor, had almost failed in 
I health. Is now pastor of a Congregational Church at Sandwich, N. H. 

3. Rev. Isaiah W. Thomas, from April, 1870, to July, 1876, a minister, till 
then, of the M. E. Church. He had recently returned from a prolonged 
tour in Palestine and the East, and his sermons and lectures were enriched 
by the scenes he had carefully observed. On leaving Brighton, he retired 
to a farm near Mulberry Grove, Bond county, Ill. 

4. Rev. H. D. Platt, the present minister, was called in April, 1877. He 
, divides his labor between this church and one at Kemper, Jersey county; 

Brighton, Congregational Church, has at present 44 members. CJerk is 
L. P. Stratton—S. S. Superintendent, E. Amass. 

These four Congregational churches are and have been strictly orthodox 
| in doctrine, evangelical in sentiment, heartily union in spirit, for the most 
, part, harmonious in action, and useful in their generation. 


THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

We have been disappointed greatly in our efforts to gather sufficient ma¬ 
terials to enable us to give a full history of the rise and progress, in this 
county, of the great ecclesiastical organization, which numbers in its ranks 
nearly one-half of the profeasing Christians of the globe. The ministers of 
this, the “ Old Faith,” who now' reside here, have been here only for a short 
time, nor have the records of the church been accessible to us. We present 
the subjoined sketch, fully aware of its deficiencies, but as the very best pos¬ 
sible under the circumstances surrounding us during its preparation. 

We are indebted to Bishop Baltes, of Alton, for the data from which the 
history of this church is written. 

The first Roman Catholic church, built in Carlinville, was in the year 
1859. There are now two churches of this denomination in the city. The 
English church, which was erected in 1867; and the German, erected in 
1868. The former has about four hundred communicants, and the latter 
about three hundred and twenty-five. 

Both edifices are new and beautiful structures. They are built of brick 
and are large, commodious and substantial buildings, not only serving the 
purpose for which they were erected, but by their elegance and costliness 
add much in beauty to the city. 

A fine view of the German Catholic church, of Carlinville, may be seen 
on another page of this book. 

Father P. A. Ostrop, is pastor of the German church. He is a man of 
scholarly attainments, and is zealously devoted to his sacred cause. 

The church at Shipman was erected in 1869. The congregation now 
counts about two hundred souls. 

At Brighton the Catholics had no regular place of worship before 1869. 
The congregation now numbers about two hundred and twenty-five souls. 

The Staunton church was built in 1867. There are now about two hun- 
I dred communicants. 

At Gillespie the first church is now in process of erection. The congre- 
I gation numbers about one hundred souls. 

1 In all the above places divine service was held in halls or private resi- 
| dences, for many years before churches were erected. 

I Each church supports a parochial school, which does a vast amount of 
I good for the communities in which they are situated. 

I At Bunker Hill, “ in 1854, the Catholics, numbering ten families, attended 
I service at Ridgeley. A year later, Bunker Hill was made a station. Father 

Pennigrau visiting once each month. Under his pastoral care, the congre- 
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gation rapidly increased, and he was appointed resident pastor. Services 
were first held at Mrs. James Carroll’s house, and afterwards in the old 
town hall.” In 1863 the first church was erected, Father Rinkers then 
being in charge. 

It has subsequently been improved and enlarged, and a parsonage 
was erected in 1872. Aa elegant view of the church and parstoral resi¬ 
dence may be seen in this work. Father Clifford subsequently was ap¬ 
pointed to the charge, and he devoted his efforts mainly to the establishment 
of a parochial school. A fair was held in behalf of this object, and $800 
realized. This sum was applied toward the erection of the present school 
building, which was opened in 1872, with forty-five pupils, under Miss 
Webster as teacher. Since that time the attendance has doubled under the 
administration of Mr. Kaltenbach. 

In the same year the very neat and comfortable pastoral residence adjoin¬ 
ing the church was erected. Father Cleaver succeeding to the piistorate, it 
was found necessary to enlarge the church building. With that liberality 
so common to our people, $1,000 was promptly subscribed, and a front addi¬ 
tion, surmounted by a spire rising to a height of ninety feet, was commenced ; 
but before these improvements were completed, Father New (the present 
pastor), succeeded Mr. Cleaver and finished the work. A bell and organ 
were procured about the same time. The church is now nearly out of debt, 
and in a flourishing condition.” * 


EVANGELICAL CHURCHES. 

BY REV. GEORGE GOEBEL. 

There are three Evangelical churches in Macoupin county which belong i 
to the German Evangelical Synod of North America. This Synod strives 
for the unity of the Church based upon Ephesians iv. 3-6, endeavoring to 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, &c. Especially does the 
Synod believe that there is not such great difference in the doctrines of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Church that they for this reason might not be 
united. Therefore it declares the Lutheran and Reformed confession as its 
own so far as they agree. In the few points of difference, such as com¬ 
munion, baptism, Ac., it holds strictly to the Scripture relating to them. 

The three congregations in this county are as follows: 

The German Evangelical, St. Paul’s Church, in C’arlinville. This congrega¬ 
tion was originally united with the Lutheran Church of this city, and was at 
that time independent of any Synod. But as soon as the congregation 
received a minister of the extreme Lutheran Church, those more inclined to 
the Evangelical doctrine separated themselves in the year 1858, and organ- , 
ized a church of their own, and bought for their house of worship what was 
formerly the Methodist Church, next to the public school. This congrega¬ 
tion was also at first independent of the Synod, and had the following minis¬ 
ters; Messrs. Rehle, Buechler, Muenter and Ruether. 

In 1868, Rev. C. Witte received a call from the congregation, which he 
accepted, and was therefore the first minister of the Evangelical Synod of 
North America who preached in this church. In the year 1870 the church 
received a new constitution, and became at the same time an active member 
of the Synod. In the same year there occurred a change in the pulpit, and 
Rev. P. F. Mensch became pastor, and remained with the congregation 
until January, 1875, when he was chosen for professor of the Synod’s Semi¬ 
nary, which is located at Elmhurst, near Chicago, Ill. 

The Rev. George Goebel, of Missouri, was then chosen as pastor, but not 
being able to comply immediately, Rev. F. Stoerker supplied the pulpit for 
three months, and on the 1st of April, 1875, Rev. Goebel arrived, and 
assumed the pastorate of the church, in which position he still remains. 
Since the Rev. Goebel has been pastor there has been erected a substantial 
new church, which is located opposite the court-house. It was dedicated in 
October, 1878. The old church is used for their parochial school, which is 
superintended and taught by A. Spiegel. There are usually from sixty to 
seventy scholars. The Sunday-school consists of sixty scholars and five 
teachers. 

The Evangelical Church, in Brighton. This congregation was organized 
in 1870, and a church erected, which was dedicated April 10,1871. The 
Rev. Luterman was the first preacher, and remained one year, after which 
Rev. Hotz accepted a call, and was pastor until April, 1879. At present 

* FTonn the “ Bunker Hill Gazette/’ July 6th, 1876. 


j the pulpit is unoccupied. There is a Sunday-school in connection with the 
! church, having fifty scholars and four teachers. 

The Evangelical, St. Paul's Church, in Staunton, was organized in 1858. 
Its original name was The Evangelical Lutheran Church. In 1875 it was 
reorganized and received its present name, and connected itself with the 
Evangelical Synod of North America. In consequence of this change four- 
i teen members left the congregation and joined the Lutheran Church, and 
through this departure the remaining members held together more closely. 

The first minister of the new organized church was Rev. John Nollaw, 
who remained until 1877, when he was called to St. Louis, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Rev. F. Schaer, the present piistor. 

It has a Sunday-school consisting of forty scholars, superintended by the 
pastor, and also a parochial school with about the same number of scholars, 
also taught by Rev. Schaer. 


GERMAN EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH AT CARLIN- 

VILLE. 

BY REV. B. MIESSLER. 

During the year 1854 and ’55 several Lutheran families came and located 
in this city from St. Louis, Missouri. Here they united themselves and 
organized the Evangelical Lutheran congregation. The first minister to 
preach for the little congregation was Rev. F. Buenger, of St. Louis. 

In 1856 the Rev. E. Multanowski was engaged, and was the first settled 
pastor. He officiated until 1860. Under his administration the congrega¬ 
tion grew in membership, wealth and influence; the congregation erected a 
church building, adopted a constitution, wherein the church is named, the 
German Evangelical Zion church and congregation, unaltered Augsburg 
Confession. 

Mr. Multanowski’s successor was Rev. L. Geyer, under whose ministerial 
labors the congregation continued to grow. In 1869 a new church edifice 
of brick was erected at a cost of about twelve thousand dollars. Rev. L. 
Geyer continued his pastoral charge for sixteen years, and was succeeded by 
the present pastor, Rev. B. Miessler. At the present time the congregation 
consists of fifty-six leading members, some sixty families, and two hundred 
and twenty communicants. The church also supports a parish school and 
teacher. Mr. G. Karder has officiated at this school for the last fourteen 
years. The number of pupils varies at times from sixty to eighty. 


THE GERMAN EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH AT 

STAUNTON 

In the year 1847, Rev. F. Lockner, of Pleasant Ridge, Madison county, 
Illinois, visited this place and organized the church. At that time there 
were but few Lutheran families residing in the neighborhood. Subsequent¬ 
ly Rev. Pirkman and Rev. Schliepsick occasionally preached here. The 
first settled pastor was Rev. F. Reisner, who took charge of the parish, 
January 1st, 1851. He died the same year while faithfully serving the 
Master. He was succeeded by the Rev. F. Besel, who remained in charge 
until March, 1855. His successor was Rev. Mr. Rennicke, who adminis¬ 
tered for a time faithfully to the religious wants of his flock, and was fol¬ 
lowed by Rev. C. Schliepsick, and he by Rev. R. Voigt, and his successor 
was Rev. L. Muckel, who officiated from May, 1865, until his death, which 
occurred in November, 1870. 

On the 25th of January, 1871, Rev. T. M. Hahn was called and in¬ 
stalled as pastor, and has remained as such to the present. He is a very 
faithful and efficient worker in the vineyard of the Lord. The parish num¬ 
bers about seventy families. In the year 1864 a new church edifice was 
erected at a cost of $4,152. The congregation has also a parsonage which 
cost about $1,500. There is also a parish school in connection with the 
church. 


SPRING COVE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

From data furnished by Nicholas Challacoinbe . 

The Spring Cove Presbyterian Church was organized June 21st, 1834, by 
Rev. Gideon Blackburn, D. D., and Rev. Samuel E. Blackburn, his son. 
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The following persons were elected elders: Samuel Tull, W. H. Carson, 
John Brown, John B. Carson and Grundy H. Blackburn. The original 
membership of this church was twenty. The ministers who have served this 
church as stated supply are Rev. Samuel E. Blackburn, Rev. Wm. Cham¬ 
berlin, Rev. J. A. Ranney, Rev. Hugh Barr, Rev. Wm. T Bartel, Rev. J. 
R. Dunn, Rev. S. P. Bindley, Rev. Thomas Reynolds, Rev. H N. Wilbur, 
and Rev. Wm. R. Adams. 

The present membership of the church is fifty-eight, and the whole num¬ 
ber since organization two hundred and five. The present elders are J. M. 
Carson, John Ashill and N. Challacombe. 

There has been a Sabbath-school in connection with the church ever since 
its organization, but no record has been kept until of late years. It has been 
held as a union-school in connection with the Baptist Church. 

The original church building stood in what is now Nicholas Challa- 
combe’s pasture, one-half mile east of his residence. It was constructed 
about the time of the organization of the church. The building was com¬ 
posed of posts set in the ground, weather-boarded with clap-boards, and a 
puncheon floor. It is the oldest Presbyterian Church in the county, the 
Carlinville branch having been organized afterward. The church was 
moved about 1844 to a location north of Macoupin creek, half a mile east of 
the Blackburn bridge. 

The change of the location was made in order to hold the membership of 
the church, as several persons who lived in the village of Chesterfield were 
desirous to form another separate church at that place. The Presbyterians 
of Chesterfield, however, decided a few' years later to form a separate con¬ 
gregation at that place, and took their letters from their church in 1874, 
and formed the Chesterfield Congregational Church. 

Shortly afterwards the church was taken to pieces and moved to Summer¬ 
ville, and now forms the church at that place, still known as Spring Cove 
Presbyterian Church. 

The Spring Cove Church has been the parent of the Chesterfield Congre¬ 
gational Church, organized in 1847 ; the Presbyterian Church of Plainview, 
organized in 1851; the Nokomis Presbyterian Church, at Nokomis, in 
Montgomery county, which was organized by families who arrived from 
Macoupin county at Nokomis. The church has continued to grow', and is 
now ih a healthy condition. 

The church at Carlinville was organized June 30, 1834, by Rev. Gideon 
Blackburn, with the following original members : Ellen Moore, Lucy Ste¬ 
phenson, Julia A. White, Alice Good, Lucy M. Greathouse, Harlan Parks, 
Melvina Hoxsey, Edward Plant, Elijah Harlan and James Parks, who 
were received by letter; John S. Greathouse, Thomas D. Moore and Ruth 
Holton wrere received on examination. 

The first elders elected and ordained were Elijah Harlan, James Parks, 
Thomas D. Moore and Edward Plant. John S. Greathouse was appointed 
clerk. 

The first regular pastor was Rev. Samuel Emmons Blackburn, son of Dr. 
Gideon Blackburn. He preached until his death, which occurred soon 
after he assumed the charge. The pulpit was for a time thereafter filled by 
his father, Rev. Dr. Blackburn. 

The next regular pastor was Rev. John G. Simrall, who assumed charge 
April 23, 1836. He was a Kentuckian by birth, and a man of considerable 
culture. 

Among those who have officiated as pastors for this church may be men¬ 
tioned the following : Revs. L. S. Williams, Thomas Spillman, J. A. Ran¬ 
ney, J. S. Graves, A. M. Dixon, C. A. Leach, Edward McMillen, J. S. 
Newton, J. B. L. Soule, John Patchen, Hugh Lamont, S. A. Whitcombe, 
W. W. Jeffries. Since February, 1879, Profs. Hurd and Nutting have 
been the supply. The membership now' numbers one hundred and twenty- 
five. The present elders are R. B. Minton, Charles Campbell, P. Braley, D. 
T. Patchen and James Venable. 

The first meetings w r ere held in the old log court-house, afterwards in the 
old seminary building. The first church edifice was erected in 1836, and 
was a small brick structure. It stood on the lot occupied by the present 
church. The first sermon preached in it was by Rev. John G Simrall, 
before the church was finished. The present handsome church edifice was 
erected in the year 1869, at a cost of 89,000, including the furniture. It is 
constructed of brick. In 1874, the congregation built a parsonage and 
chapel at a cost of 83,500. 

There is a Sabbath-school in connection with the church, which was 
organized March 25,1848. The most active person in organizing the school 
was Rev. J. S. Graves. It has prospered from that time, and now' numbers 1 


one hundred and fifty scholars, with an average attendance of one hundred. 
The library contains about four hundred volumes. R. B. Minton is super¬ 
intendent and Charles Nutting assistant superintendent. 


DRY POINT PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


FROM DATA, BY J. C. PENTZER. 

Ill giving the history of the organization of this church, it is necessary to 
make this extract from the record : 

“ In pursuance of a resolution of the Presbytery of Kaskaskia, adopted 
on the 14th day of October, 1839, appointing Thomas A. Spillman and 
George Donnell a committee to visit Macoupin county, and if thought ex¬ 
pedient, to organize a church; the said Thomas A. Spillman, according to 
notice previously given, met a number of persons at the court-house in Car¬ 
linville, on Saturday, the 7th day of December, 1839, and the names of 

sundry persons were enrolled as an incipient step towards the organization 
ot a church.” 

After public worship at the same place, on the following day at 11 o’clock 
a. M , the following persons gave satisfactory evidence of having been mem* 
bers of the Presbyterian church : George Harlan, Margaret Harlan, David 
Ivevous, Jane Nevious, Rainy L. Berry, Mary Jane Berry, Sarah S. Bar¬ 
ack, Mary M. Fishback, Mary B. Parks, Elizabeth Brown, Julia Win- 
Chester, Lucy Stephenson. 

The above named persons, having expressed a desire to be associated in a 
church capacity, Mr. Harlan was chosen and installed as ruling elder 

Thus a church was organized in this newly settled county, to be known for 
the present ns the Presbyterian church of Carlinville. 

At the next meeting of the session the names of Henry Fishback and 
Charles fishback were added to the list of members. 

By the report made to the Presbytery on April 1st, 1842, we find that the 
total number of members was twenty-three, and that up to and including that 
year, Rev. T. A. Spellman, remained as stated supply. ® 

°n the 10th of August, 1844, the minister in charge, Rev. A. Allen, met 
those of the members who lived south of Carlinville, at the house of Geonre 
Harlan, and organized a separate body known as Dry Point church having 
ten members, with George Harlan, E. Harlan, and Henry Finback «« 
ruling elders. Rev. Allen was succeeded, as a minister by Rev P D 
Young in 1847, and in 1848-9 by Rev. V. Pentzer. 7 ' ’ 

By report to Presbytery, April 1st, 1849, the total number of members 
was fourteen. The place of meeting was held at the house of Geor ee Har 
lan, or in the neighboring school-house. If the weather was pleasant and 
the congregation large, temporary seats and a stand were placed in the 
grove where services were held. 

Great credit is due these early pioneers for their perseverance in an effort 
to establish and maintain a branch of their church under such dhcournirimr 
circumstances. They were struggling hard to make homes in a new coun 
try, and were without many of the conveniences of life yet a portion f 
their time and means were given to this cause. The solemn earnestness of 
the people, the able discourse of the minister, the fervent prayer and the 
sacred song, in which they expressed their faith and piety, were well caleu 
lated to make a lasting impression. This sketch would be incomplete with" 
out a tribute of respect to the memory of the founder of the church Mr" 
George Harlan, who died May 1st, 1851. He moved to this county’and 
settled in Gillespie township in 1833. He not only possessed all the quali 
ties which make a good citizen, but was ever ready to assist in any work" 
that would be a benefit to his community. So call, in case of sickness or 
distress among his neighbors, was ever unheeded. He was ready to encour 
age by kind words or to assist with material aid any who stood in need of 
his services. Although many years have passed away since his death his 
memory is still cherished by his neighbors and friends as one who liv^d a 
consistent life, and of whom it may truly be said he was a good and tru 
man. 

Rev. P. Hassinger was their minister from about 1851 to 1855 and th / 
membership had increased to twenty-one. ' . eir 

DuriDg the time that Mr. Hassinger was minister, the place of meetin 
was changed from Mr. Harlan’s neighborhood to the school-house near th 
farm of Mr. Giles Adams, and afterwards to the school-house near where 
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Mrs. Parks now lives, both being in what is now school district No. 2. The 
records are so incomplete that it is almost impossible to give a correct list of 
the clergy. 

Rev. W. L. Mitchell served the church during the years 1861-62. He 
was succeeded by Rev. A. N. Denny, of Moro, Illinois. During the year 
1867, a building partly built by the Christian church at Baylesstown, was 
bought by this church, and completed at a cost of about $1,000. It has 
since been their place of meeting. \V. P. Teitsworth was minister in 1868, 
and the membership was twenty-nine. At present the church is practically 
disorganized, having neither minister nor elder. 

Of those who organized the church in 1839, Mrs. Mary P. Parks is the 
only one, after a lapse of forty years, whose name still stands on the records 
as a member. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF SHIPMAN. 

BY J. J. GREEN. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Shipmau was organized August 3d, 
1856, by Rev. A. T. Norton of Alton, with the following members: Joseph 
Rogers, Mrs. Dorothea Meriwether, Mi's. Mildred Floyd, Mrs. Jennie Law, 
Miss Elizabeth Law, Mrs. Frances Pollard, Mr. A. F. Pope, Mrs. Margaret 
Jane Pope, John J. Green and Mrs. Virginia T. Green. J. J. Green and 
A. F. Pope were elected elders, the former as clerk of the church. Rev. 
Mr. Barton was the first pastor. 

Rev. T. B. Hurlbut became pastor May 24, 1857, and continued for one 
year, and was succeeded by Rev. L. L. Williams who remained for six 
months. On the 12th day of February, 1859, L. A. Williams and A. Parks 
were elected elders. 

In 1859 Rev. W. Robertson was pastor for six months, and was succeeded 
by Rev. Thomas Reynolds, who filled the pulpit for three years. 

In the year 1867 C. A. Preston, was elected elder. Rev. E. W. Tylor 
was then chosen pastor, and continued for three years, and was followed by 
Rev. W. R. Adams, who was installed as pastor of the church for four years. 

In 1874, Aaron Myres was elected ruling elder. In 1875, Rev. G. C. 
Clark became pastor. During the year 1878 Rev. Mr. Nutting, of Black¬ 
burn University, supplied the church most of the time. 

Since the fall of 1878, Rev. W. R. Adams has been pastor. There is but 
one elder left, J. J. Green. The number of members is twenty-six; the 
value of the church building is about $2,500. 

A Sabbath-school was organized in 1856, w hich consisted of forty-four 
scholars and five teachers, the superintendent being William Wilson. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT PLAINVIEW. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Plainview was organized as “ The 
Union Church/’ at the house of P. Brown, January 27, 1851, by Rev. Geo. 
Spaulding, by appointment of the Alton Presbytery. The organizing mem¬ 
bers numbered nineteen, with four elders, viz.: Halliburton Parks, Ephraim 
M. Gilmore, Henry Merriwether and Peter Brown, clerk. Mr. Brown re¬ 
signed the clerkship in 1860. 

August 23, 1855, the name was changed from “ Union Church ” to the 
“ First Presbyterian Church of Plainview.” 

The first pastor was Rev. H. D. Platt, who continued for four years. Rev. 
Samuel P. Lindley served as pastor two years, and was succeeded by Rev. 
T. C. Hurlbut one year. Rev. Wm. Rankin was pastor for six months; 
Rev. W. R. Smith, one year; Rev. Thomas Reynolds, tw T o years; Rev. E. 
W. Taylor, six years, and is the present pastor. 

The present elders are: Samuel Brown, Samuel Welch, and W. W. Gu- 
lick. 

The present deacons: George Morrison, J. C. Brown and Wm. H. Welch. 
The communicants at present number 109. 

The Presbyterian Church at Shipman is a branch of this church. The 
value of the church building is $1800, and the parsonage is valued at $1200, 
There is a Sunday-school in connection with the church. About 100 
pupils attend. Peter Browui was the first superintendent. 

The above is written from data furnished by Mr. Samuel Browm. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF VIRDEN. 

BY REV. W. L. TARBET. 

The Presbyterian Church in Yirden was organized June 3d, 1854, by 
Rev. John G. Rankin, Josiah Porter, A. M. Dixon and Elisha Jenny. The 
original members were John I. Beattice, his wife, Lucy, and his daughter, 
Letitia, from the Presbyterian Church in Carlinville; Rufus W. Lend, his 
wife, Jane, and his daughter, Elizabeth Jane, now Mrs. Coultas, from the 
Presbyterian Church in Winchester, Ill.; Mrs. Lucy D. Hardin, her 
daughter, Emily, from the Second Presbyterian Church at Springfield, and 
from the church in Chatham. These eight persons were organized into a 
I church, to be known as the First Presbyterian Church of Yirden. John I. 

. Beattice and Rufus W. Lend were elected and ordained as ruling elders in 

this church. 

Preaching was supplied until the spring of 1859 by members of the 
Illinois Presbytery, among whom may be mentioned Albert Hale of Spring- 
field, Rev. Joshua Porter of Chatham, Rev. John C. Donner of Carlinville, 
and others w r hose names have not been preserved. 

In the spring of 1859 the Rev. W. L. Tarbet, from Bethany Church, 
Giles county, Tennessee, became the stated supply. He preached his first 
sermon in Yirden, May, 1859. The number of members w*ere forty. In 
April, 1860, the Presbytery of Illinois sent a committee consisting of Albert 
Hale, Edward McMillan and John G. Rankin, to install Mr. Tarbet pastor 
over this church. Mr. McMillan preached the sermon; Mr. Rankin gave 
the charge to the pastor, and Mr. Hale charged the people. During my 
ministry up to 1876 there w ere added to the membership of this church 214 
members; 87 by letter and 127 on examination, being an average of thirteen 
per annum. 

The elders who have served this church since its organization, are: Rufus 
W. Lend, until his removal to Fort Scott, Kansas, in 1871 ; John I. Beat¬ 
tice, from the beginning until the present; Oliver T. Peabody, from May, 
1860, until his departure to the Baptists, in 1866; George W. Simons, 
from 1865 until the present. In 1870 Messrs. Lumsden, Johnson and 
Brow n, who had been elders in other churches, w'ere requested to serve this 
church as ruling elders, which they consented to do, until 1874, when the fol¬ 
lowing were elected: John I. Beattice, Nathan Johnson, George W. Synons, 
W. W. Post, Richard Ball and W. Wilder, Messrs. Post and Wilder have re¬ 
moved to other places, leaving the present bench of elders to consist of John 
I. Beattice, N. Johnson, R. Ball, and George W. Simons. 

In the autumn of 1856, the first move was made towards erecting a house 
of worship ; the church having been allowed the use of the Methodist and 
Baptist houses. The building was finished Dec., 1857, and the church was 
dedicated March 24th, 1858. The ceremony was conducted by W. D. San¬ 
ders, D. D., of the Illinois College and Rev. Wm. G. Galleher, of Jackson¬ 
ville. The entire cost of the building was $4,000. 

The original trustees were, R. W. Lend, T. J. Witt, John Davis, James 
Lumsden and George Fortune. 

The present membership, as reported to the General Assembly, is 122. 
The Sabbath-school numbers about 75. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT BRIGHTON. 

On the first Sunday in January, 1847, a meeting w r as held in the Baptist 
church at Brighton, for the purpose of organizing a Presbyterian church. 
Rev. Wm. Chamberlain presided. At that time there were sixteen per¬ 
sons of this faith in the village, viz.: Nathan Johnson, L. B. Stratton, Wm. 
Reed, J. W. Gilson, John J. Green, Henry Boulter, Thomas A. Brown, 
M. D, and their wives and Mrs. Mary Cunningham and Mrs. Barbara 
David. Nathan Johnson, J. J. Green and Henry Boulter were chosen 
elders, and L. P. Stratton clerk. The first four couples above named were 
then members of the church at Monticeilo Seminary, and five of the num¬ 
ber were providentially hindered at the time of the organization, but joined 
three mouths later. Rev. George Spaulding soon became minister, and was 
installed pastor of the two churches—Brighton .and Woodburn. He moved 
to Bunker Hill in 1849, and in April, 1851, Rev. H. D. Platt took charge 
and remained with the congregation until 1858. During 1858 and ’59 the 
pulpit was supplied by Rev. Samuel K. Sneed, Rev. Joseph S. Edwards and 
Rev. T. B. Hurlburt. 

Early in 1860, Rev. David Dimond was engaged as pastor, and continued 
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till October, 1865, when be was succeeded by Rev. George E. Tucker, who re¬ 
signed in April, 1867. Soon after, Wm. R. Adams received the charge, and 
continued for three years. In October, 1870, Rev. David Dimond, D. D., 
was invited to the pastoral charge and installed May 25th, 1871. The whole 
number of members received has been about 200. The largest number at 
any one time, about eighty. Dr. T. A. Brown, J. W. Gilson, L. P. Stratton 
and Edwin Amos have served as elders. The choice of a church clerk above I 
noted was a departure from the regular Presbyterian order. Henry Boul¬ 
ter was installed elder April 18th, 1867, and Hezekiah C. Clark and Wm. 
Boulter were installed in 1872, and are the present elders. 

In April, 1867, a large number of members separated from this church 
for the purpose of forming a Congregational church, which is now prosper¬ 
ous and useful by their side. 

Early in the history of the church, steps were taken for the erection of a 
house of worship, and a small brick edifice costing about $800 was built and 
dedicated in 1851. The Rev. Thomas Lippincott performed the ceremony. 
Rev. Lippincott supplied the church during the first years of its existence, 
both before and after the pastorate of Rev. Spaulding. 

In 1868 measures were taken to erect the new edifice, which was dedica¬ 
ted, in Aug., 1869, by Rev. Bailey, D. D., of Carlinville. The house is 
36x56 feet, with projections in front and rear. The tower rises to the height 
of ninety feet. The church cost $6,400, and is the most beautiful structure 
in the village. 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

“ Not faith alone, but works as well, 

Must test the soul, pealed forth a hell, 

No fetters here to clog the soul; 

No arbitrary creeds control 

The free heart and progressive mind, 

That leave the dusty past behind.” 

The Christian church of Palmyra * was organized in the fall of the year 
1858. The first members were Samuel Lair and wife, Isaac Strait, James 
Lair and wife, John Richardson and wife, W. L. Patterson and wife. 

At .the time of organization, Samuel Lair, John Richardson, and Isaac 
Strait were elected elders, and W. L. Patterson, deacon. The first regular 
pastor was Samuel Strait. He was succeeded by Elder G. M. Goode. The 
present pastor is Elder W. H. McGinnis, who has entered upon the fourth 
year of his labors. Elders Sweeney, Patterson, Jarrot, Corwin, Goode, and 
others have held successful protracted meetings. This was also for many 
years the home church of Elder Robert Foster, widely known in this and 
other states for his brilliant and successful ministerial labors. 

The church edifice was erected in 1868 at a cost of $1,800. Its present 
value is about twelve hundred dollars. 

The Sabbath-school was organized in 1868. Dempsey N. Solomon has 
been its faithful and efficient superintendent from the beginning. The 
school is now in a flourishing condition. The present church officers are D. 
N. Solomon, J. W. McPherson, John Richardson, John Ridgeway, and J. 
W. Butcher. The church numbers at present about seventy-five members, 
who have a fervent desire for the tpread of primitive Christianity. There 
is also a Christian church near Vancil’s Point in North Palmyra. 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH AT GIRARD. 

The Christian church edifice was erected here about the year 1859 or ’60, 
and Dr. Jesse H. Smith preached the first sermon. Prior to the building of 
the church, services had been held in Wolf’s Hall, on the north-west corner of 
the public square ; afterwards services were held in the Universalist church, 
until the congregation built the church edifice as above stated. The last 
regular preacher was Elder S. M. Conner. 

The other Christian churches are the ones in Dorchester and Nilwood 
townships; the one at Sulphur Springs dating back as far as 1850. 

8HAw’s POINT CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

Is located near the north-west corner of section 35, and was an outgrowth 
of the Sulphur Springs organization of Nilwood township. The church 
edifice was erected in 1866 ; and the first preacher in charge was Elder J. 
S. Sweeney. The following clergymen have had charge in the order men¬ 
tioned: A. P. Steward, R. Foster, J. B. Corwine, who remained until 1876, 

* For the History of the church at Palmyra we are indebted to Elder W. H. McGinnis. 


since which time they have had no regular preacher. The number of mem¬ 
bers with their families approximate about one hundred and twenty, and 
the Sabbath-school numbers sixty scholars, aud has an efficient corps of 
teachers. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

BY REV. THOMAS POTTER. 

Bethesda (now Palmyra) congregation was organized by the Rev. 
Gilbert Dodds, on the 24th of March, 1832. In the organization the 
following names were enrolled, Thomas Hampton, Jacob Rohrer, Artemisia, 
Rohrer, Mary Rohrer, John Crawford, Margaret Crawford, Elizabeth 
Ashlan, Rebecca Cherry, Cvnthia Cox, Mary Chandler, James Shook, 
Nancy Shook, James Young, Hannah K. Young, Newton Berry, Polly 
Berry, Hugh Smith, Elizabeth Smith, Rachel Berry, Elizabeth Berry, 
Margaret Berry, John Hamilton, Marv P. Clevenger, John Berry, Jemima 
Robison, George G. Hamilton, and Eleanor Hamilton. The first church 
edifice was built of logs, in township 12 range 8, ou section 34, in the year 
1840. It is now used as a stable by Newton Berry. The “supplies" or 
pastors of this church are as follows, Gilbert Dodds. Thomas Campbell, 
J. G. White, A. H. Goodpasture, Adam Beard, G. W. Reynolds, A. W. 
Lausden, J. R. Lawrence, John Barclay, John M. Berrv, W. C. Bell, J. W. 
Carter, F. Bridgman, Wiley Knowles, W. C. Roach, J. H. Viney, O. F. 
Bettis, Thomas Potter, and Rev. Thomas Potter is the present pastor. 

The first ruling elders were John Hamilton, James Shook, Janies Young, 

! and John Crawford, The present ruling elders are Newton Berry, T. W. 
Chiles, Wesley M. King, G. F. Riddle, Wm. H. King and J. H. Roach. 
This church now numbers ninety-three members. In the year 1858, a 
church-house was built in the old town of Cummington. In the fall of 
1878 the house was moved to the village of Palmyra, and improved and 
repaired. It is valued at $3,300. 

This congregation from an early day, has labored assiduously in the 
Sundav-school cause: first in the log schcxd-houses and subsequently in 
their own church and churches. This church has sent out from her mem¬ 
bership and from her converts with two exceptions, the following ministers: 
John R. Smith, J. B. Lawrence, J. E. Roach, W. D. Wood, W. C. Roach, 
C. A. Kiug and W. Patchin. The church still continues to do good work 
in spreading the gospel. 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church at Girard was organized July Kith, 1854, 
by Rev. W. C. Bell. The following were the first members, W. T. Jones, 
Nancy Jones, Jesse Cox, Cynthia Cox, Margaret A. England, Benjamin 
Biggerstaff, Ann and Nancy A. Biggerstaff; Thomas Sanford, Mrs. I. San¬ 
ford, Richard Sanford, Clarissa Jones, Mary Jonas, Lyda Frizell, Elizabeth 
Stewart, J. F. Roach, Martha Roach, G. C. and A. P. Shackelford, and 
Moses M. Morrison. This church has been supplied by the following 
ministers: Rev’s. W. C. Bell, F. Bridgman, J. C. Van Patten, H. W. 
Eagan, S. Y. Love, W. C. Roach, Thomas Potter, S. K. Shull, C. A. King, 
and Rev. O. F. Bettis, the present pastor. 

The church was erected in the year 1855. The first elders were W. T. 
Jones, George Shackelford, and Jesse Cox. The present elders are L. A. 
Foster, J. F. Roach, G. King, and David Foster. In 1857 the Sunday- 
school was organized; the church now numbers a membership of forty-two, 
and the value of church property is $1,800. 

Pleasant Hill Church was organized by Rev. W. C. Bell, in the year 1857. 
The first members were Robert McClusky, John Smith, Sandy Wiggins, 
Elvina Wiggins, Winny S. Wiggins, Matilda E. and Lucinda E. Wiggins. 
The first ruling elders were Sandy Wiggins, Robert McClusky, and John 
Smith; the present elders are Robert McClusky, A. J. Kincaid and Daniel 
Hayden. This church has been supplied by the following pastors, Rev’s. 
W. C. Bell, John N. Viney, E. R. Rodgers, O. F. Bettis, W. C. Roach, 
H. C. A. Viney, Willis Patchin, and C. A. King. The congregation has at 
present no church-house. The number of members is ninety-one. There is 
also a Sabbath-school in connection with the church. 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCH AT GIRARD. 

FROM DATA BY F. J. WOOLLEY. 

The Journal of the Universalist Society of Girard, shows that the 
society was organized December 6th, 1856. The first officers elected were, 
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Ezra Magoon, Moderator; Nathan Savage,Clerk; Finance Committee, A. C. 
Teel, J. W. Woodroof, and Adam Teman. Trustees,—Chas H. Fink, A. C. 
Teel, J. W. Woodroof, Williard Magoon, and A. H. Cornman. A building 
committee was also appointed at the same time, consisting of A. C. Teel, 
J. W. Woodroof, C. H. Fink, and Ezra Magoon. 

This Society has numbered forty-two members. Soon after its organization, 
meetings were held in Wolfe’s Hall, and such a degree of interest was 
manifested, that the building of a church became necessary; ways and 
means were provided, and the result was the building of a neat church in 
1859, at a cost of about four thousand dollars. Up to 1877, regular preach¬ 
ing was held therein; at present it depends upon those preachers, who make 
it convenient to stop with us. A Union Sunday-school is held each Sabbath, 
which has a good attendance. The present trustees are: J. W. Woodroof, 
J. C. Beeby, Adam Teman, T. P. Bradly, and F. J. Woolley; the last 
named is clerk of the society. 

The Southern Association of Uni verbalists frequently meets at Girard, and 
is always attended by a large concourse of people. 


THE CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN, OR GERMAN BAPTISTS. 

( Vulgarly called Dunkard.) 

BY DANIEL VANIMAN. 

This denomination originated near Swartzenaw, Germany, in the year 
1708. Their first minister was Alexander Mack. They were soon driven 
from Swartzenaw, by persecution, and located in Friezland, from whence they 
were again compel led to remove, and in 1719, they emigrated to America, 
settling near Germantown, Pennsylvania; and from this organization have 
sprung all the churches of this denomination now in the United States. 

They repudiate all creeds; and recognize the New Testament as the only in¬ 
fallible rule of faith and practice. They maintain that the sovereign, un¬ 
merited, unsolicited grace of God is the only source of pardon, and that the 
vicarious sufferings and meritorious works-of Christ, are the only price of re¬ 
demption. That Faith, Repentance and Baptism are conditions of pardon and 
hence for the remission of sins. That immersion or dipping the candidate 
three times face-forward while bowed upon his knees in the water, is Christian 
baptism. That feet-washing, as taught in John 13, is a divine command to be 
practiced in the church, that the Lord’s Supper, is a full meal, and in connec¬ 
tion with the Communion, should be taken in the evening, or after the close 
of the day. That the salutation of the Holy Kiss, or Kiss of Charity is bind¬ 
ing upon the followers of Christ. That War and Retaliation are contrary to 
the spirit and self-denying principles of the religion of Jesus Christ. That 
a non-conformity to the world in dress, customs, and conversation is essen¬ 
tial to true holiness and Christian piety. That in public worship, or reli¬ 
gious exercises, Christians should appear as directed in 1 Cor. iv. 5. That the 
elders should anoint sick members with oil in the name of the Lord, when 
called on by them, as directed in James v. 14. 

They never go to law one against another, but settle their own troubles 
amqng themselves according to Math. 18. Neither are they allowed to join 


secret oath-bound societies, nor swear with an uplifted hand when called be¬ 
fore magistrates ; because taught both by Jesus and James “ to swear not at 
all,” &c. In short they believe in strictly observing all that Christ and his 
Holy Apostles have commanded regardless of what a gainsaying world may 
say. 

The Churches of this denomination now in Macoupin county, were estab¬ 
lished as follows:—In the year 1828, a small congregation was organized on 
Sugar Creek in Sangamon county, by elders John Dick and Joseph Roland, 
from scattered members, living mostly in Sangamon and Morgan counties. 
In 1830 this church came under the leadership of elder Isham Gibson, then 
living in Morgan county. In 1848 elder Gibson came to Macoupin county, 
settling near Stirrup Grove, where he soon gathered around him a band of 
members, and organized what was known as the Otter Creek Church. The 
church gradually increased both in membership and wealth, and in 1865 
they built a commodious house of worship, 40 by 65 feet, near Stirrup 
Grove, at a cost of five thousand five hundred dollars, which is known as the 
West Otter Creek meeting-house. Still increasing in number, a second 
church was erected and dedicated in 1867, at Pleasant Hill, three miles 
south-west of Virden. This building is 44 by 82 feet, and has in connection 
with it three and a half acres of ground, a pool walled in with rock, which 
is used principally to immerse candidates; and a cemetery, the whole cost¬ 
ing the church upward of six thousand dollars. In a few years the congre¬ 
gation became too large for convenience, having a membership of over 
three hundred, and the territory was divided into two separate districts, and a 
church organized on the north in Sangamon county, and the other on the east 
in Christian county. The Otter Creek C’hurch still retained all the church 
property in this county, and a membership of about two hundred, under 
the oversight of elder John Crist until his death Oct. 6,1871, when the 
church came under the care of elder Isaac Naff, of Sangamon county. In 
April, 1876, the church again became too large, having over three hundred 
members, seven of whom were ministers all living in this county, viz:—C. 
C. Gibson, Joseph Harsbarger, Jonathan Brubaker near Girard, D. R. C. 
Nead and J. Gibson near Stirrup Grove, David and Daniel Vaniman near 
Virden.—And as is the custom of this denomination when their membership 
becomes too large for convenience, to divide the territory over which the 
members are distributed into districts—it was agreed upon, April 10, 1876, 
to divide the territory of Otter Creek C’hurch into three parts, which was 
done by running two lines north and south ; one between the two meeting¬ 
houses and another along the Chicago, Alton and St. Louis R. R.; the east¬ 
ern division to be known as the Macoupin Creek , the middle as Pleasant Hill 
and the west as West Otter Creek. 

The West Otter Creek Church own the church property near Stirrup 
i Grove. Its membership numbers about one hundred and thirty, and is 
under the care of D. R. C. Nead. Has regular meetings, and a successful 
Bible School, which was organized in June, 1878, with ten teachers and 
ninety-two scholars. 

The Pleasant Hill Church own their property. It has about one hun¬ 
dred aud forty members, and is under the pastorate of elder Joseph Hars- 
| barger. 



TOWNSHIP AND CITY OF CARLINVILLE. 


_£tej)HE history of the early settlement and the subsequent progress 
and development of the township and city of Carlinville pre- 
Py sent many features that are interesting. A retrospection of just 
half a century would carry us back to the time when the city 
was first laid out, and a few years prior to that time would carry us be¬ 
yond the time when the first white settler had trodden upon its site, to 
the time when it constituted part of a dreary wilderness, before civilization 
had penetrated its solitary bosom, or the voice of the pioneer echoed amid 
its timbered shades. It was first settled by a hardy race. That it was suc¬ 
cessful, was owing to the dauntless and persevering energy of the first pio¬ 
neers; for it was no enviable task to clear the forest and to undergo the 
hardships incident to genuine pioneer life. 

This township, which lies south of South Otter, west of Shaw’s Point, north 
of Brushy Mound, and east of Bird Township, comprises the congressional 
town of 10 N. R. 7 west. The south-w^est corner lies on the exact center 
of the county. The chief stream which waters and drains the township 
is the Macoupin creek, which runs through the south-east corner, and is 
spanned by a durable iron bridge. Other streams are the Hurricane, which 
flows through the township in a general direction from north to south, and 
the small tributary of the Macoupin which drains the north-eastern part of 
the township, and mingles its waters with the Macoupin on the eastern verge 
of the township. It is well timbered, and the soil is fertile; and the surface 
is sufficiently rolling to carry off the rain fall. The Chicago and Alton I 
railroad passes through the township from north-east to south-west, and 
affords to agriculturalist and manufacturer, a market for their products and ] 
wares. 

i 

EARLY SETTLERS. ( 

In writing the history of a county and its constituent townships, recapitu- j 
lation in some degree is unavoidable, and to avoid it as much as possible, we 
must refer our readers to the general history of the early settlements of the 
county, as they were largely made in the vicinity of Carlinville. It is pro¬ 
bable that the first settlers in the township were the Lairs, Samuel and 
Charles, who came in the years 1821 or 1822, and settled within the limits 
of the township, on the fine property now belonging to the Burke heirs. 
Joseph Borough settled on the east side of the township at a very early 
day. 

Ezekiel Good was the first settler in Carlinville. He came with his wife, j 

in an ox-wagon, and stopped about where the house of A. McKim Dubois | 

now stands. They slept in the wagon and cooked and ate out of doors, 
until he could put up a small cabin, afterwards used as a smoke house. 
John Gray built the second house in the place. Some writers say that the 
latter built the first house in the place, but this is clearly erroneous. Mr. 
Good was a farmer, and frequently entertained persons at his house who 
came to spy out the land. 

The original proprietors of the town were Ezekiel Good and Seth Hodges, 
who donated 30 acres to the county, in order to secure the location of the 
county seat. 

Much of the history of Carlinville has been given in the chapter on 
“ Early Settlers/’ and need not here be repeated. The first store was owned 
by Maj. Winchester and William E. Starr, of Edwardsville. William Bar¬ 
rett conducted it, and sold dry goods, groceries and whiskey. The first 
minister was Stith M. Otwell, and he preached the first sermon in the log 


tavern in 1831, to an audience of four women and as many children. At 
the time a horse race was in progress outside. Mr. Otwell wa$ one of 
nature’s noblemen. 

The first marriage was that of Mr. David McDaniel to Miss Rebecca 
Wallace, in April, 1832. There seems to be some confusion in recollections 
of old settlers, as to whom was the first school teacher. Some say that Abner 
B. Beauchamp was. He was a Kentuckian. Others that the one entitled 
to that honor was a Mr. Cooley, and that the second was old father Wil¬ 
liams. 

The first child born was Thomas, sou of Ezekiel aud Alice Good, in Octo¬ 
ber, 1830. The first death was that of the first wife of William Brown, in 
1829. 

The growth of the town was slow until 1844. Ezekiel Good was the first 
post-master in the county ; the post-office was a candle box, and it was never 
full. In 1844, there were five stores in Carlinville, viz.: Brice & Mayo, 
Walker, Phelps & Taggart, Jarrett Dugger, Drs. Robertson & Olive, and 
two or three saloons. 

The town was named for Thomas Carlin, afterward Governor. The first 
school-house was built by Weatherford, and cost the munificent sum of $40. 
It was 18 by 20 feet in size, and contained a large fire-place, with clay and 
stick chimney, and rock hearth. The door was of clapboards, nailed to 
cross pieces, and the chimney was made like the door. We are informed 
that the wolves crawled under the house and frighteued the children. It 
is said that the first teachers—Mr. and Mrs. Cooley, and Miss Almira Peck 
—would turn the children back as often as they reached a certain point in 
their studies. 

The first Baptist preacher was Rev. Elihu Palmer, now an honored citizen 
of Carbondale, Ill., and a brother of Gov. Palmer. 

The first Sunday-school was organized by Jarrett Dugger, who was elected 
the first Superintendent. The first mill was known as the Old Red Mill, 
and stood where the Weer Bro’s. mill now stands. 

Other early settlers were: Bennett Noland and family. Old Grandma 
Tennis came into the township in 1824. She was accompanied by her chil¬ 
dren, as follows: Alice, William, John, Samuel, and Andrew Tennis. They 
settled not far from the place where Thomas Davis lived, on section 29. 
Thomas Loveless and family were also early residents of this township. Lar¬ 
kin Richardson and family came to the township in 1825. Mr. Richardson 
died of cholera in 1851. Howard Finly and family settled on a piece of 
land about two miles east of the town in 1828. Abram S. Walker and 
family came here in 1830. Mr. Walker was a Tennesseean. His business 
was that of a blacksmith. His shop was located on the south-east corner of 
the square. He subsequently became a merchant, and was a man of con¬ 
siderable enterprise. Robert and Thomas Moore, with their families, came 
to this township in 1832, and first settled on sections 23 or 24. In the fall 
of 1829, John S. Greathouse, an attorney, removed to Carlinville, from 
Edwardsville, and bought out Joseph Borough’s improvement, which were 
among the first houses built here. The same year, 1829, P. H. Winchester 
aud family came to Carlinville. He was a lawyer, and a man of learning 
and ability; had previously lived in Edwardsville, Madison county. M. M. 
Anderson was also an early settler. In 1834, came Col. James Anderson, 
father of C. H. C. Anderson; he was a useful man, and very popular. 
Among the early settlers of the county now living, may be mentioned Oliver 
W. Hall, who came with his father in 1823, and some years later became a 
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resident of this township; Hon. C. A. Walker, then a boy, came with his 
father; in 1831, came Mrs. Mary B. Wright; two years later, 1833, Dr. 
John Logan became a resident of the county; Joseph Howell, James A. 
McClure, 1835. Subsequently came the following persons: William 
Wright, Wm. M. Maddox, Hon. T. L. Loomis, Gen. John I. Rinaker, Mil- 
ton McClure, A. McKim Dubois, J. L. Plain, W. W. Freeman, Major F. 

H. Chapman, and others, whose names are mentioned elsewhere in this 
work. 

FIRST LAND ENTRIES 

were made by the following persons : on the 11th of March, 1828, Ezekiel 
Good entered 160 acres in section 28, and John Harris entered 80 acres 
in section 35, March 26th, 1829. Seth Hodges entered eighty acres in sec¬ 
tion 28, on the 23d of April, 1829. The land entered by Good and Hodges 
is now embraced within the corporate limits of Carlinville. It was in this 
township, at the house of Joseph Borough, that the first election was held, 
also the first session of the county court. 

(More extended mention of these events is made in other chapters of this 
work, and hence it is unnecessary to repeat them here; we refer the 
reader to chapters on Pioneers, Civil History, Bench and Bar, Press and 
Ecclesiastical ) 

THE CITY OF CARLINVILLE. 

This is the metropolis of the county, and also its capital. It was laid out 
in August, 1829, and surveyed by Joseph Borough, for which he received 
$17.50. Its streets are laid out at right angles, and are generally broad. 
They are shaded by maple and elm trees. Its public squares lend additional 
ornamentation to the city. The elegant and beautiful court-house, hand¬ 
some churches, public school building, and attractive private residences 
speak well for the culture and enterprise of its citizens. Here is also loca¬ 
ted Blackburn University. In 1853 the population was 790. In 1879 the 
population approximates closely to 5,000 souls. The city is situated on the 
C. and A. R. R., sixty miles from St. Louis, 224 miles from Chicago, and 
forty miles from Springfield. 

In April, 1865, it became incorporated as a city. The following were the 
first officers: John M. Woodson, mayor; Robert W. Glass, city clerk; 
W. R. Welch, city attorney; Victor Achilles, treasurer; Hugh Colton, 
police magistrate; Mark Crowder, city marshall, and William H. Rider, 
street inspector. The members of the city council were, Bernard Lorenz, 
John T. McConnell, C. H. C. Anderson, George H. Holliday, J. W. Han¬ 
kins and R. B. Minton. The officers for 1879 are, George J. Castle, mayor; 
Charles E. Glass, city clerk ; Wm. W. Steward, city attorney; J. M. Coh- 
lepp, city treasurer; W. W. Freeman, police magistrate; Mark Crowder, 
city marshall; Philip Murphy, street inspector. City council: Frank 
Keas, H. M. Kimball, Thomas R. McKee, J. C. Thomas, August Krommer, 
Charles Gilmau, James W. Battise and Edward Worth. 

Fire Department. There is a well-organized volunteer fire department, 
with W. W. Freeman as chief. They have a good engine, hook and ladders, 
hose, and all the necessary apparatus for extinguishing fire. There are two 
public cisterns belonging to the city on the public square. 

The City Calaboose is a one story brick building, capable of accommoda¬ 
ting about twenty persons; it is located on the south side of North street; 
its cost, includiug the lot, was about two thousand dollars. 

CHURCHES. 

This city is adorned with several fine church edifices, the most prominent 
of which are the German and Irish Catholic, Evangelical Lutheran, and 
Lutheran, and Presbyterian, all of which are fine brick structures. The 
other churches are the Episcopal, Baptist, Methodist Episcopal, and the 
Second Baptist, colored. 

CARLINVILLE INDUSTRIES AND MANUFACTURES. 

I. The Weer Coal Shrift, operated by the Carlinville Coal Company, T. 
L. Loomis, manager, C. L. Hamilton, lessee. 

The depth of the shaft to the top of the vein is 266 feet—the vein is six 
feet in depth—and the quality of the coal is good. It was sunk in 1867 by 
the Weer brothers. About 500,000 bushels are hoisted in a year, and the 
mine gives employment to 45 men in good times. 

II. Shaft of Walters , Gray and Lorenz. The depth to coal is 280 feet, 
and the shaft was sunk in 1869. The vein is between six and seven feet in 
thickness. Employment is given to about 35 men. Nearly 500,000 bushels 
are hoisted in the course of a year. As in the case of the Weer shaft, the 


coal is sold upon the home market to railroad companies, and shipped to 
neighboring towns. The quality of coal is the same as that of the average 
Illinois coal. 

Ill. South Shaft Coal Mine , owned and operated by Bartles A Son. The 
hoisting here is done by horse power, w T hile steam is in use for that purpose 
at the other two pits. The shaft was sunk in 1869, and the depth to coal 
was found to be only 230 feet. Ten men are employed, and the yearly pro¬ 
duct of the mine is about 80,000 bushels. They sell only to the home market . 


MILLS. 


I 


l 


l 


I. Carlinville Mills. The first mill on the site was built by Henry Fish- 
back, in 1845, and burnt in 1864. It w r as a three story frame building. 
The present structure, which is enduring and solid, and admirably adapted 
for the purpose for which it was constructed, is an imposing one. It was 
erected in 1864 of stone and brick, with slate roof. The cost was $45,000. 
This is beyond question one of the best mills in the state, and contains the 
most improved modern machinery. The capital invested is $100,000 ; and 
employment is afforded to fifteen men. There are four run of burrs, and 
the mill has a large grinding capacity. Their flour is chiefly marketed in 
Boston and New York. It is owned and operated by Weer Brothers. 

II. The Grove Mills . This is another excellent mill. It w T as built in 
1865, three and a half stories high, of stone and brick. It is conveniently 
situated on the line of the C. & A. R. R. The grinding capacity is about 
150 barrels per day, and employment is afforded to ten men. The operating 
capital is $10,000. This is a good mill, but no fancy brands of flour are 
manufactured, but only grades demanded by the trade, and meeting ready 
sale. 

III. The Diamond City Mills. F. J. Faltus & Co. This mill has been 
established ten years. The present management took charge in February, 
1879. The capacity is 25 barrels per day, and seven men are employed. 
The capital invested is $6,000. 

Carlinville Custom Mill , Joseph Willman, proprietor, was established in 
1877, and doing only custom work, gives employment to five men. It has 
two run of burrs. 

Carlinville Brewery. This wrell-kuown beer manufactory was established 
in 1859, by Steel and Lebherz. George P. Deible assumed control in 1869. 
He was experienced in the business, having learned his trade in Germany. 
He died in the winter of’76-’77 ; George P. Deible & Bro., his Sons, have 
since carried on the business. The amount of capital invested is $15,000, 
and the brewing capacity is 175 barrels per week. Vast cellars have been 
extended far back under the hill at an immense cost. The barley used 
comes from Canada, California and Wisconsin; the hops from California 
and New York state. 500 tons of ice are used in a year. The beer made 
is preferred by many to the Milwaukee and Cincinnati, and finds a market 
in Macoupin county. Employment is given to seven men. 

Carlinville Machine Shops and Foundry. This large establishment since 
1868, has been conducted by George Siegel, and gives employment to from 
25 to 35 men. Here are manufactured agricultural implements. The 
manufacture of riding plows is made a specialty. Mr. Siegel has found it 
necessary to purchase additional machinery, and enlarge the capacity of his 
manufactory. It is located on the west side, near the depot. 

Thomas <t* MeSherry do general repairing, and manufacture fine carriages, 
buggies and wagous. The large brick building which has been leased by 
the above firm cost $6,000, and the total capital invested is $10,000. Ten 
men are employed. The main building was erected by Mr. Mills. A large 
addition was built in 1870. 

Gordie & Meyers have been established twelve years, and also do a large 
business. They manufacture carriages, buggies, wagons and agricultural 
implements, and do general repairing. They give employment to nine men. 

Blockhei'ger & Son do general blacksmithing and repairing. 

Another well-known firm is that of Keas & Son, who are in the same 
business. 

Macoupin County Marble Works , established by G. W. Dugger & Co. 
This firm was bought out by Hayes & Bro. R. Hayes & Co., succeeded. 
W. W. Hayes is now in the same business at Bunker Hill. From three to 
five men are employed, and work of beautiful design and finish is turned 
out. 

Carlinville Brick Yard , John Lancaster, proprietor. Here is manufac¬ 
tured all the brick used in Carlinville and vicinity. From fifteen to twenty 
men are employed. 
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Charles W. Sinclair has for several years been engaged in the manufac¬ 
ture of soap, which is of good quality, and is on sale in town. 

NEWSPAPERS. ' 

There are three newspapers published in the city: Carlinville Democrat , 
Macoupin Enquirer , and Macoupin County Herald. 

GAS WORKS. 

The city of Carlinville was first lighted by gas in December, 1869. The 
works, which are substantial and well finished, were erected by an incorpo¬ 
rated stock company, the capital stock being $31,500. The first board of 
directors were John Logan, M. D., William Farrell, Charles W. Weer, 
Morris Hezel and Henry Daley. The first officers were as follows: Charles 
W. Weer, president; Samuel B. Dugger, secretary; and John T. Rogers, 
treasurer. 

C. H. C. Anderson is the present president, and also acts as treasurer. 
The present board of directors are James K. Furber, Henry Daley, John 
Dohany, J. B. Keeler, George Castle (mayor and ex-officio member) and 
C. H. C. Anderson. The entire cost of the works has been $50,000, and the 
cost of improvements $7,000. The investment, for the stockholders, has not 
proved profitable, the income having been largely needed for improvements 
and repairs. But as public-spirited citizens they must feel gratification in 
reflecting that they have added much by their investment to the comfort 
and happiness of the people. 

CARLINVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

There is a free circulating library containing a large list of the works of 
Jhe best English and American authors. The elevating influences it exerts 
can hardly be over-estimated. 


LEADING BUSINESS HOUSES, TRADE OF 1879. 

BANKS. 

First National Bank. Does a general banking business. Milton McClure, 
president; M. R. Flint, cashier. Also the private banking house of C. H. 
C. Anderson is one of the substantial institutions of the city and county. 
James K. Furber, cashier. 

DRY GOODS MERCHANTS. 

J. P. Wood & Co., Chapeno & Gillman, M. R. Flint & Co., George R. 
Hughes & Son, John C. Loehr, H. Steinmeyer, George Simon. 

CLOTHING HOUSE MERCHANTS. 

Burgdorff & Bro., Walker & Surinan, E. Summerfield & Co., Boston 
Clothing House. 

• GROCERIES. 

Dume & Warburton, Peter Lorenz, Henry Daley, Smart & Waggoner, 
Carlinville Co-operative Store, Wm. Behrens, Win. Maddox, B. Rassmusson 
<fe Wm. Wagner. 

HARDWARE. 

S. 8. Woodward, A. S. Ruark, William Farrell, and Snyder & Shaiper. 


druggists. 

M. Graham & Son, Milton McClure, T. H. Steinmeyer, and H. Klauen- 
berg. 


HOTELS 


First in the list of hotels we have the Loomis House, William Siemens, 
proprietor; is supplied with all modern improvements—reading-room, ele¬ 
gant parlors, etc., etc. Travelers who stop here may be sure to be well i 
lodged and fed. Other hotels are, Pennsylvania House, C. H. Slagel, pro¬ 
prietor; O’Neil House, Mrs. Whalen, proprietress; there are also the Feine 
and Halderman Houses. i 


DEALERS IN CIGARS AND TOBACCO. j 

Among the leading dealers in this staple article is V. H. Siegel, whose 1 
•store is located in Loomis House Block. The gentlemanly proprietor has I 
built up a large trade, and keeps censtantly on hand the finest brands of 
cigars. Other tobacconists are Herman Weiser and Samuel Blauer. 

LUMBER DEALERS I 

are: McDaniel & Castle, Lewis Judd and B. P. Andrews & Co. ^ 


| LIVERY, SALE AND FEED STABLE8. 

; There are three. The proprietors are, Thos. G. Cundall, Geo. J. Castle 
and Steidley Bros., who keep always on hand, for the convenience of the 
| public, handsome turnouts, including barouches, phaetons, buggies, etc., etc. 

LEADING PHYSICIANS 

are: Drs. John Logan, J. P. Mathews, J. W. Hankins, A. C. Corr, M. H. 
[ Head, A. P. Bettersworth, C. H. Holliday, Robt. A. Hankins, and Drs. 

| Fisher, Berry and Ottlesberger. 

j BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS. 

I Among the leading shoe manufacturers are, Henry Brockmeier, H. Siugle- 
I man, Coonrod Behrne, M. Cohlepp. 

DENTISTS 

are, Dr. Wm. Chaffee, and Dr. Livezey. 

WHOLESALE LIQUOR DEALERS 
are, J. H. Williams, and A. Hock <fc Co. 

I MILLINERY STORES. 

j Among the principal milliners are Miss H. Gilbert, Mrs. Horine, Mra. 

I Bassett, and Mrs. Segrave. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

j J. G. Stewart, and W. H. H. Horine. 

! JEWELRY STORE 

is kept by W. H. H. Horine, on south side Public Square. 

BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY ESTABLISHMENTS, 
carried on by Patrick Fitzgerald and Fred. Dresden. 

j AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT DEALERS 

j are r * Morse, and the Carlinville Co-operative store. 

i SADDLERY ANI) HARNESS MAKERS 

are Battise and Huntley B. Lorenz. 

! 

! FURNITURE DEALERS 

| are > Schcenherr, Junghaus & Rifenl)erg, and Peter Heinz. 

' TONSORIAL ARTISTS. 

Kuegg & Baumann, Frank Christian, and Henry Heinz. 

MEAT MARKETS. 

Thomas R. Denby, Charles Slagle, J. H. Williams. 

The above comprise the principal business interests of Carlinville. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING. 

This solid and commodious structure is built of brick, three stories in 
height, with a mansard roof; erected at a cost of about $35,000, with accom- 
modations for 600 pupils. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES 

Odd Fellows. Trumbull Encampment, No 42, I. O. O. F., was instituted 
July 30, 1857, with eight charter members; its present membership is 
twenty-three. 

Macoupin Lodge, 197, I. O. O. F., was organized in 1852, with Dr. J. W. 
Hankins as N. G—and five charter members. The Lodge is in a flourish¬ 
ing condition, and now comprises a membership of forty-five. 

Kmghis of Honor. Silver Lodge, No. 924, was organized March 1st, 1878 
with fourteen charter members. The Lodge Ls gradually increasing in 
membership and influence, and now numbers twenty-four. 

A. F. & A. M .—‘The charter was granted to Mt. Nebo Lodge, No. 76 A. 
F. & A. M., December 10th, 1849. Charter members were Beatty T. Burke 
Janies McLearuing, Joseph Liston, William Wright, John Williamson’ 
William Truer, Sr., and Daniel Wadsworth. ’ 

Beatty T. Burke was the first W. M. The Lodge has grown steadily 
and now numbers sixty-nine members. At the present W. H. Chaffee ’ ’ 
W. M., aud A. G. David, secretary. * 1 18 

Below will be found a list of township officers, since the county adopted 
township organization. " v 
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SUPERVISORS. 

B. T. Burke, elected in 1871; re-elected in 1872; re-elected in 1873 ; re¬ 
elected in 1874; re-elected in 1875; re-elected in 1876. George Hunter, 
assistant supervisor, 1876. Thadeus Philips and W. E. P. Anderson, 
assistant, elected in 1877. J. W. Hankins and T. G. Moore, assistant, elec¬ 
ted in 1878. J. W. Hankins and T. G. Moore, assistant, elected in 1879. 

TOWN CLERKS. 

B. L. Berry, elected in 1871. J. W. McNeil, elected in 1872. H. C. 
Anderson, elected in 1873. B. L. Berry, elected in 1874. P. Brady, elec¬ 
ted in 1875. F. Grove, elected in 1876. R. S. Hemphill, elected in 1877, 
and re-elected in 1878. D. C. Davis, elected in 1879. 

ASSESSORS. 

M. F. Nantz, elected in 1871. R. J. Haley, elected in 1872. W. Phelps, 
elected in 1873, and by re-election held the office up to 1879. 

COLLECTORS. 

C. Gilman, elected in 1871. H. Rogge, elected in 1872. H. Bartles, Jr., 
elected in 1873. W. Schutze, elected in 1874. T. R. McKee, elected in 
1875. J. Mead, elected in 1876. C. L. Hamilton, elected in 1877. D. C. 
Robison, elected in 1878. Jno. T. Eastharfi, 1879. 

JUSTICES OF THE PEACE SINCE TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION. 

J. McClure, J. D. Kerr, and W. W. Freeman, elected in 1871. W.-W. 

Freeman, J. D. Kerr, J. L. Plain, M. McClure, and T. A. Steward, elected 
in 1873. J. L. Plain, J. D. Kerr, D. W. Bagby and W. W. Freeman, 
elected in 1877. 

CONSTABLES SINCE TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION. 

G. Roab, W. L. Kiefe and Andrew Jones, elected in 1871. J. H. Mint/, 

D. C. Davis and D. A. Lewis, elected in 1873. J. H. Nantz, D. Lewis, W. 

J. Rusher and O. W. Hall, elected in 1877. 

COMMISSIONERS OF HIGHWAYS. 

1871, Henry Diefenbruch, D. T. Patchen, J. 8. Otwell. 

1872, Henry Diefenbruch; 1873, Daniel T. Patchen. i 

1874, J. S. Otwell, Peter Schaffer ; 1875, Peter Schaffer. 

1876, D. T. Patchen, 1876, J. S. Otwell; 1878, Peter Schaffer. 

1879, Michael Gore. ; 

In order to show the wealth and resources of Carlinville township, we 
annex the following statistics from the Assessor’s Books for this year: 

Acres improved lands, 19,290, value, $169,611; acres unimproved lauds, 
2,086, value, $9,020 ; total value of lands, $178,631; value of lots, $17^017. j 
Number of horses, 665, value, $11,780 ; cattle, 1,554, value, $12,004; mules, | 
153, value, $3,285 ; sheep, 1,419, value, $1,315 ; hogs, 2,156, value, $1,647 ; j 
carriages and wagons, 272, value, $3,795 ; watches and clocks, 498, value, | 


$1,018; sew ing machines, 276, value, $1,174; pianos, 70, value, $3,275; 
organs, 48, value, $685 ; merchandise on hand, value, $32,230; credits other 
than of bankers, $34,625; household and office furniture, $1,438. Total 
value of personal property, $139,773. 

“ THE MACOUPIN COUNTY AGRICULTURAL BOARD.” 

It seems proper here to mention the Agricultural, Horticultural, and 
Mechanical Association of this county, which has done much to improve the 
stock and introduce better methods of farming. The ample grounds of this 
society are located in this township, adjoining the city of Carlinville on the 
west.* It was organized in 1854, and has therefore been in operation a 
quarter of a century. 

The first fair was held on the Public Square, in Carlinville. Maj. Lofton 
was the first President and Mr. Dews the first Secretary. Samuel Welton 
and Wesley Dugger were the first exhibitors of oxen, Mr. Welton taking 
the first premium. Henry Fishback and Samuel Welton were exhibitors of 
Milch cows, Mr. Fishback taking the first premium. Dr. Delano, now a 
resident of Bunker Hill, exhibited a calf said to be the finest ever shown in 
Macoupin county. Peter L. Denby and Robert Purviance were exhibitors 
of butter; at this fair there w ere only shown horses, oxen, cows and butter, 
no vegetables or grain. The next tw r o succeeding fairs were held in Capt. 
Welton’s pasture, w’est of the city. At these fairs more articles were exhi¬ 
bited. The fourth annual fair was held on the grounds now f known as the 
late residence of Major B. T. Burke. 

The first movement to secure a permanent place of holding the fair was 
a proposition made by Capt. Welton to Maj. Lofton after the fourth fair 
was held, that he would head a subscription with $25.00; this proposition 
was made in the law office of John A. Chesnut, Major Lofton being the 
second to sign, and Mr. Chesnut third, and Mr. Challacombe or Mr. Denby 
fourth, thus making one hundred dollars, after which Capt. Welton took one 
paper and canvassed the w'est half of the county, and received nearly all the 
entire amount that was necessary, and Major Lofton secured some little in 
the east part of the county; with the money received from this subscription, 
the present grounds were purchased of Jarrett Dugger. The society sub¬ 
sequently purchased more land. John Tunnell was secretary after the first 
few years for eight or nine years, proving to be a very efficient officer. 

The executive officers of the association for 1879, are George J. Castle, 
President; John Carr, Vice-President; B. P. McDaniel, Secretary; J. B. 
Liston, Treasurer. Directors are C. T. Prouty, B. H. Dorsey, Thos. A. 
Jones, G. M. Chedister, Robert Horton, R. O. Wood, D. S. Macknett, John 
Hounsley, R. P. Miller, Wm. M. Chiles. 

The association holds an annual fair on their beautiful grounds west of 
the city. The premiums offered are liberal, and the fairs are worthy of the 
great county of Macoupin. 

* For the above data we are indebted to Mr. B. P. McDaniel, Sec. 
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Among the many representative and prominent men of the state who 
have risen from obscurity into renown and commanding position, stands the 
name of John M. Palmer, ex-governor of the state of Illinois. Although 
not now an actual citizen of Macoupin county, yet it was here that his early 
struggles for position and reputation in his profession commenced; and to 
this people, whom he has always regarded, and will continue to regard, as 
his earliest and best friends, lie acknowledges the debt of gratitude he owes 
them for their kindness and support given him when he first commenced the 
| practice of law. He well recollects the trials and struggles in their midst 

r' 85 a young lawyer, and his efforts to provide the means of support for him¬ 

self and family. And he also remembers the kindly words spoken, the 
| encouragement given, and the outstretched hands ready to help him up the 

steep, rough road, and over the barriers that stood in the way between him 
and the high position since attained. To these kind friends he acknowledges 
his gratitude. On the other hand, the people of Macoupin county are proud 
of him. They point with pride to the man, and claim him as their friend 
and neighbor. It is with pleasure that they speak of him as occupying a 
, conspicuous place in the history of the state. They claim him for “ Old i 

Macoupin.” It is therefore fitting that the life and history of John M. 
i Palmer, his early struggles, his great efforts in the cause of humanity, his 

| patriotic and gallant conduct in defence and perpetuation of the Union, his | 


honest administration of the affairs of the state, his ability as a lawyer, his 
worth as a man and citizen should form and become a part of the history 
of the county. 

John McAuley Palmer, the third in a family of seven boys and one girl, 
was born on the Eagle Hills in Scott county, Kentucky, September 13th, 
1817. His father and mother were natives of Virginia. The family is of 
English ancestry, and were among the first settlers of the state. Louis D. 
Palmer married Miss Ann Hansford Tutt, who was a native of Culpepper 
county. He was a cabinet-maker, but subsequently and early abandoned 
that trade, and became a farmer. He was a man of much more than ordi¬ 
nary intelligence, and was a great reader. He expended all his surplus 
earnings for the works of distinguished and popular authors, and sometimes 
would go beyond and encroach upon means intended for the actual necessa¬ 
ries of life, in order to gratify his thirst for reading. He was a Jeffersonian 
democrat of the old school, and was opposed to the institution of slavery. 
He was a man who, when he believed he was right, was firm and unyielding. 
This trait of character has, in a great measure, been transmitted to the son. 

While John was yet in his infancy, his father removed with his family 
from Scott to Christian county on the Tennessee line near the Cumberland 
river. Here he remained until 1831, when he left Kentucky, and came to 
Illinois, and settled in Madison county, where he purchased a farm and 
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remained until 1844, when he removed to Jerseyville, and finally to Litch¬ 
field, where he died in 1869 in his 88th year. 

The subject of our sketch spent his boyhood days in the log school-houses 
of his native state, and the summer months in helping to cultivate tobacco, 
which was the principal product of that section of the country. When not 
at work or in school, he roamed the woods in search of game, or haunted 
the streams with hook and line. He began his studies with Noah Webster’s 
spelling-book and Lindley Murray’s Grammar. He was a great reader. 
He was studious, and made rapid progress. In his youth he had an impedi¬ 
ment in his speech, which continued some time after he arrived at manhood. 
It was a source of great annoyance to him, as it gave the boys an opportu¬ 
nity of poking fun at him. This sport on the part of the boys continued 
until forbearance ceased to be a virtue, when he resorted to his fists to com¬ 
pel respect for his infirmities. 

When the Palmer family came to Illinois, John was in his fourteenth 
year. Two years later the mother died, which had the effect of breaking up 
the family. The subject of this sketch was then sixteen years of age. He 
began to look the world in the face. He realized that he had not sufficient 
education. He had progressed just far enough in his studies to awaken a 
desire and ambition to drink deeper at the fountain of knowledge. In a 
conversation with his father about it, the latter told him he could do nothing 
for him, but would give him “ his time.” This was gladly accepted. About 
this time the Alton College was opened on the plan of manual labor. Its 
purpose was to give an education to the poor, but industrious young men of 
the country, who had here an opportunity of performing labor, for which 
they received educational advantages and training in return. John and his 
brother Elihu entered the college in 1834. He arose at daylight, made the 
fires, swept the floors, and did other chores until school-hours, when he pro¬ 
secuted his studies. He labored hard to gain a good education, and he was 
successful in receiving a more thorough knowledge of grammar, geography, 
history and the higher branches of mathematics. He remained at college 
one year, at the end of which time he was compelled to abandon his studies 
in order that he might provide means to purchase clothing and books. 

Upon his first entering the state, he made the acquaintance of Larkins 
Stark, who was a cooper living at that time in Madison county, but after¬ 
wards removed and settled on the prairie, near where Bunker Hill, in Ma¬ 
coupin county, now is. He offered Palmer board and clothes if he would 
learn the cooper-trade. He accepted the offer, and soon learned to make 
barrels, after which Stark paid him wages. He soon became skilled enough 
to earn fifty cents per day. The money thus earned, after paying debts and 
providing suitable clothing, was spent in books and newspapers. 

In 1837 he made the acquaintance of a clock-peddler by the name of 
Henderson, who owned a number of wagons, and employed men to peddle 
clocks through the country. He made arrangements with him, and accepted 
an agency. He commenced the sale of clocks in Madison county, and after¬ 
wards sold in Fulton, Hancock, Pike, Scott, Green and other counties. He 
did a good business; but the freshness of this itinerant life soon wore away. 
He saw that if he amounted to anything, he must abandon that kind of life, 
and settle down and pursue some business steadily. After looking over the 
ground carefully, he determined to become a lawyer. Full of this resolve, 
he threw up his clock agency. He then purchased a copy of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, and engaged to teach school near Canton in Fulton county. 
He taught during the day, and read law after night. His determination to 
become a lawyer received force and direction from the following incident. 
In 1838 while yet in the clock business, he, in company with Sands X. 
Breeds, now of Fulton county, another clock peddler, stopped over night at 
a hotel in Carthage, Hancock county. They were assigned to the only 
vacant room in the house, in which were two beds. They retired, and were 
soon asleep, from which they were rudely awakened by the landlord, who, 
in company with two strangers, had invaded their room. “ Sorry to wake 
you, gentlemen,” said the landlord; “ but here are two strangers, who want 
a bed. You two must sleep together, or share your beds with them.” 
Palmer turned over, rubbed his eyes, and saw before him a short spare man 
with broad, expansive forehead and large, luminous eyes. The other was 
taller, fine-looking, and had the appearance of being a college professor. 
The tall man inquired about their politics. “Well,” replied Palmer, “ my 
friend’s a whig, and I am a democrat.” The landlord blew out the light, 
and retired. “You take the whig, and I’ll take the democrat,” said the 
short man. They got into bed, and all were soon sound asleep. The next 
morning Palmer inquired the name of his bed-fellow. It was Stephen A. 
Douglas, the Little Giant of the west. His fellow-traveler was John T. 


Stewart. Douglas was just entering upon his brilliant career, that in after 
years made him one of the intellectual giants, and the most conspicuous 
figure in American history. He was then a candidate for Congress in the 
district which included the whole of the state of Illinois north of Macoupin 
county, and now contains more than one and a half millions of population. 
He made friends with Palmer, who gave him his support, and cast his first 
vote for him in the ensuing election. The acquaintance thus made and the 
brilliant example before him changed the current of Palmer’s life, and gave 
him fresh courage, impetus and determination to become a lawyer. In the 
spring of 1839, after his school closed at Canton, Palmer returned to Alton, 
and then went to St. Louis. His brother Elihu had in the meantime got 
married, and had entered the ministry as a Baptist preacher, and was sta¬ 
tioned at Carlinville in Macoupin county. Palmer walked up there from 
St. Louis, and arrived in town March 29th, 1839. Through the influence 
of his brother, he entered the law-office of John S. Greathouse of Carlinville, 
and commenced anew the study of law. He studied hard. He soon became 
involved in local politics. At the request of leading democratic politicians, 
he became the candidate for county clerk. He made a vigorous canvass, 
but was defeated by 121 majority. In the summer of 1839, although he 
had not been admitted to the practice of law, he made his first appearance 
at the bar in the case of Broderick vs. Walker. His client, the defendant, 
was charged with an assault with a knife. Notwithstanding the case looked 
dark for his client, he got a jury trial, and won the case. 

In December of the same year he purchased a new suit of clothes, bor¬ 
rower! five dollars and a ride to Springfield, a distance of forty miles, to 
apply for license to practice law. In Springfield he again met Stephen A. 
Douglas, wdio received him with great favor, and presented his application 
to the court for admission to the bar. The court appointed Mr. Douglas 
and Hon. J. Young Scammon of Chicago as examiners. Duriug the exami¬ 
nation he was asked w r hat books he had read, after which Douglas made a 
speech, dwelling with force upon the importance of a lawyer collecting his 
fees, w hich, by the way, he never did, and said : “ You may not now be able 
to take charge of important law-ea^es; but from the cut of your features 
and the set of your clothes, I’m satisfied you soon will be.” The examina¬ 
tion was soon ended. Douglas wrote the license, and presented it to the 
court, and it was signed by Judges Brown and Smith. During the evening 
following Palmer strayed around town and into a church, which was used 
as the state-house, where a tall, long, bony man w as entertaining an audience 
with a speech that was full of logic, anecdote and common sense. Palmer 
inquired his name, and was informed that it was Abe Lincoln. The next 
day he was introduced to him at the court-house, and from that day to the 
death of Lincoln, they were warm, personal friends. They were frequently 
together in after years as counsel in law-cases, and at other times opposed to 
each other, and political opponents for years; but the friendship formed at 
their first meeting in the old court-house in Springfield was never broken. 

Palmer returned to Carlinville a full fledged lawyer. He was poor, in 
debt and without law* books, except Blackstone’s Commentaries, Chitty’s 
General Practice and Gresley’s Equity Evidence. He, however, was for¬ 
tunate in securing some old law books presented to him by David A. Smith, 
who had supplied himself with new T ones. He was not at first successful. 
He was not a good speaker, but was rather a failure in this respect, owing 
to the habit of stammering. He was also naturally bashful, and diffident 
in the presence of numbers. He lacked that confidence that conies with 
experience. His manners were not particularly prepossessing. With these 
things against him it was clear that he was compelled to rely more for suc¬ 
cess upon what he said, than the manner of saying it. He would be com¬ 
pelled to charm his audience with his ideas, that they might forget his 
manners. Nature had endowed him liberally. He must gather up the 
latent forces, and concentrate them. Hard study was before him. It 
brought its reward in a mind that was trained to be clear logical, and per¬ 
suasive. The gift of eloquence came gradually. In time, his stammering 
ceased. He clothes his ideas with imagery, and paints his words with beauty. 
He is always earnest and his great earnestness carries with it a resistless power. 

In 1840 he supported Van Buren for the presidency, taking an active 
part in the canvass. 

On the 20th of December, 1842, he was united in marriage to Miss 
Melinda Ann Neeley, who was born in Kentucky. Her parents came to 
Illinois in 1841, and settled in Carlinville. Two w r eeks after his marriage, 
he and his wife went to housekeeping. The whole cost of furniture, and 
everything necessary to commence housekeeping, amounted to nearly fifty 
dollars. 
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In those days the political discussions and arranging the canvass took 
place during the times of court. It was only necessary to see ene or two 
of the leading men in each neighborhood, and get their support, and they 
would arrange that the programme was carried out in their locality. These 
leaders and representative men were always on hand in times of court. 
The lawyers were the politicians. They would fight their cases through 
courts during the day and make political speeches during the night. In 
1843 Palmer was elected Probate Judge of Macoupin county, by over 
four hundred majority. The next three years were spent in the office, and 
practicing his profession. His practice hadJ>ecome extensive and reasona¬ 
bly lucrative. The Mexican war broke out in 1846. Palmer raised a com¬ 
pany and was elected captain. He tendered his company to Col. E. D. 
Baker, who was raising a regiment, but the regiment was full, and they were 
refused. In April, 1847, he was elected a member of the Constitutional 
Convention. While a member of that body, a resolution was offered by 
Mr. Bond, of Clinton county, which in substance was that the next 
General Assembly shall at its first session under the amended Constitution, 
pass such la\vs as “ will effectively prohibit free persons of color from immi¬ 
grating to and settling in this state, and to effectually prevent the owners 
of slaves from bringing them into the state for the purpose of setting them 
free. ,, Palmer opposed this measure, and fought it to the end. 

His term of Probate Judge expired in August of the same year. He was 
a candidate for re-election. The slavery men determined to defeat him. 
His speech before the Constitutional Convention was read at the polls on 
the day of election. This, although his personal popularity was great, de¬ 
feated him by a small majority. The next year his opponent, Captain Gil¬ 
more, resigned, and Palmer: was elected to fill the vacancy. In 1851 he was 
elected to the State senate, and was made chairman of the Committee of 
Incorporations. The slavery question at that day came up in various 
shapes. Palmer’s sympathy was with the Free Soilers. He was decidedly 
Anti-slavery, but his respect for the laws kept him outside the ranks of 
abolitionism. His prominence as a Democrat, and his ability as a man, re¬ 
ceived recognition in being selected to renominate Douglas for the United 
States Senate in 1853. During the session John A. Logan, now United 
States senator from Illinois, introduced his well-known Black Laws, which 
Palmer stoutly opposed. 

In 1854 the Missouri compromise was repealed, and what was known as 
the “ Kansas Nebraska troubles,” commenced. The danger of the exten¬ 
sion of slavery alarmed the people of the North. An extra session of the 
Legislature was called. Douglas determined upon having an endorsement 
of his course. There were eighteen Democrats and seven Whigs in the 
Senate. At first, a majority of the Democratic senators stood with him, 
and Douglas’ object seemed likely to be defeated, but he succeeded in the 
end in obtaining an endorsement. For this act of Palmer’s, it was deter¬ 
mined to defeat him in his own district. At the District Convention in the 
same year, a resolution was passed in substance, that no man should be 
nominated for State Senator who would oppose the Kansas Nebraska act. 
Palmer boldly joined issues with the convention. He announced himself as 
an Independent Democratic candidate, and on the broad ground that 
slavery was not Democracy, and that the Kansas Nebraska act should not 
be made a party test. He was opposed by Major Beatty T. Burke, the 
most popular Democrat in the Douglas wing of the party. Palmer was 
elected by two hundred majority, in the district composed of the counties 
of Greene, Jersey, and Macoupin. The new senate at first contained four anti- 
Nebraska Democrats, viz.: Norman B. Judd, Burton C. Cook, Uri Osgood 
and John M. Palmer. Geo. T. Allen and H. S. Baker represented the party 
m the House. A United States senator was to be elected in place of Gen. 
Shields. Mr. Osgood gave in his adhesion to the Nebraska democracy, and 
the five men remaining held the balance of power. The whigs nominated 
Abraham Lincoln, and the democrats Gen. Shields. Palmer had at the be¬ 
ginning of the session, offered to go into the Democratic caucus, provided 
the demand for the fealty to the Kansas Nebraska act was withdrawn. His 
offer was refused. He was told that he must submit unconditionally to the 
action of the caucus or retire. He put Lyman Trumbull in nomination. 
Several ballots were taken, the anti-Nebraska Democrats voting for 
Trumbull. After the fifth ballot, Gen. Shields was withdrawn, and ex. 
Governor Mattison placed in nomination by the Nebraska Democrats. It 
Wa f ^raored that some of the Independents who had refused to vote for 
Shields would vote for Mattison. Five of the Independent Democrats had 
adhered to Trumbull, and on the first ballot, one vote from the whigs, the mem- 

r ^ rom Lasalle county. On the first ballot the vote stood, Shields 48, Lin* 

i 


coin 46, Trumbull 6. The whigs became frightened and moved to adjourn. It 
was voted down by the united democrats. Lincoln saw the crisis was at hand. 
He was satisfied that the Independents would stand by Trumbull for one 
| more ballot at least. He passed around among his friends and insisted upon 
them voting solidly for Trumbull. They were at last brought to do so, and 
he was elected to the surprise and consternation of the regular Democrats. 

I This was a victory for Palmer over Douglas. He had met Palmer while 
the latter was a candidate for State Senator, and had urged him from sun¬ 
down to midnight to vote for Shields. But Palmer refused. Both in the 
wordy contest lost their tempers. Douglas taunted him with going over to 
I the abolitionists, and rumored that if he did so he would fill his place with 
plenty of good whigs. Palmer grew hot and retorted, “So help me God, 

! I’ll never vote for Shields. You know how warmly I have supported you. 

You now tell me that you are willing to part with me and that you can fill 
j my place with your life-long enemies. You demand that I shall surrender 
my personal independence and manhood, and threaten me if I refuse. From 
this time forward I will fight you, and will never speak to you until you are 
1 beaten, and lose your power to make and unmake men.” The friendship 
then severed was not renewed until 1861, seven years later, when the gover¬ 
nor of Illinois sent Palmer to Washington as a delegate to the Peace Con¬ 
ference. The morning after his arrival, Douglas sent a card to his room 

requesting an interview. The great statesman came in, and offering his 

| hand said, “Well, Palmer, the time has come when by your own limitation 

j we are to be friends. I beat you a long time ago, but it has taken you a 

long time to beat me. I’m glad to see you.” “ Yes, Judge,” said Palmer, 

| taking the extended hand, “ You were a thundering hard man to beat.” 

| Then Douglas said, “ You have always misunderstood me. Years ago I saw 
; that Davis and others meant disunion. I sought to force the issue upon them 
j in the Lecorapton controversy, and would have done so if Buchanan had 

' not proven false. Then, there was union feeling enough even in the South 

! to crush them. They have had two years since, to educate the South into 
| secession.” Then rising, and in solemn prophetic voice he said, “And now 
j you will see millions of men in arms before the question is settled.” The 
| friendship was again renewed, nor was it broken until the death of Douglas. 

In 1856 the Republican party came into life. Mr. Palmer was presi¬ 
dent of the first Illinois Republican Convention, that met at Bloomington, 
and nominated a State ticket and delegates to the National Convention. He 
J was also a delegate to the National Convention that met in Philadelphia 
I and nominated Fremont. He entered the campaign of 1856, together with 

| Lincoln and Trumbull. They were the leaders of the new party in the 

| West. As soon as he announced his allegiance to the new party he resigned 

| his seat in the State Senate upon the ground, that having changed his politi¬ 

cal connections after his election, self-respect and a proper regard for the 
I opinions of others demanded such a course. This act was so much out of 

1 the line, and at variance with the conduct of most men, that it won him 

hosts of friends. 

| The campaign of 1856 was the first open aggressive warfare upon the 
system of slavery. It required considerable courage to face the mob of 
howling men and publicly proclaim that the further extension of slavery 
| must stop, and that freedom was the moral condition of the territories. Fre- 
i mont was defeated. Then, two years later, came the memorable struggle 
l between Douglas and Lincoln. This campaign developed the strength of 
| the young party. Palmer lent a helping hand, and stumped the State for 
Lincoln, and did effectual service. The next year Palmer accepted the 
nomination for Congress, in this district. His personal popularity was great, 
i and although the district was strongly democratic, yet there seemed to be some 
chance of capturing the prize; but the Harper’s Ferry raid by John Brown, 

| in October of the same year, had the effect to alarm the whigs and the 
timid and weak-kneed republicans, and they swung into the democratic line, 
and Palmer was defeated by over four thousand majority. In 1860 the re¬ 
publican party was successful, and Lincoln was elected. Mr. Palmer as 
elector for the State at large gave him his vote. But with the success of the 
Republican party came the war. State after state seceded from the Union. 
Many efforts were made to patch up a settlement of the difficulty, but with¬ 
out success. War was inevitable. As a member of the Crittenden Peace 
Congress, Palmer advocated the calling of a National Convention for the 
settlement of all difficulties. That proposition failing he finally favored 
compromise measures offered by the south. The firing upon Fort Sumter 
awoke the north from its lethargy. The call for troops to put down the re¬ 
bellion was made. Palmer put aside his practice and was among the first to 
respond to the call. He organized the 14th Regiment, Illinois Volunteers, 
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and was unanimously elected colonel. The regiment was ordered to north 
Missouri, where it did gallant service. On the 23d of October, 1861, Gen. 
Hunter assigned Col. Palmer to the command of a brigade which marched 
to Springfield, Missouri, with Fremont, and afterwards as part of Gen. 
Pope's expedition to Milford, where a large number of prisoners were cap¬ 
tured. On December 20th of the same year Col. Palmer was made a briga¬ 
dier-general. He commanded a division in Pope's expedition against Is¬ 
land No. 10 and New Madrid, and did gallant and meritorious service in the 
capture of those important places. 

After the attack at Fort Pillow Gen. Pope joined Gen. Halleck at Corinth. 
The corps was reorganized. Gen Palmer was sssigned to the command of 
the First Brigade, First Division of the Army of the Mississippi. It included 
four regiments of Illinois troops and Hiscock’s battery. At the battle of 
Farmington, May 9th, he narrowly escaped capture by the enemy. He had 
been directed to pass a swamp and camp near the above-named place, and 
with this purpose in view he rode forward with a small escort in advance of 
the line to look out a suitable position for his command. When he reached 
the open ground near Farmington he found the enemy’s infantry and caval¬ 
ry driving in the pickets. The cavalry seeing him in advance of his command 
on the top of a hill made a dash to capture him. They called upon him to sur¬ 
render. After a rapid chase of nearly half a mile, he reached two companies 
of infantry who were concealed behind the hill. A volley emptied a half 
dozen or more saddles, and they scattered and fled. Heavy bodies of in¬ 
fantry made an attempt to seize a road through the swamp and cut off 
Palmer’s command from the main army. He made arrangements to check 
this movement, when he received orders from Pope to retire across the 
swamp to camp. The road was filled with wagons and Loomis’ brigade. 
Long lines of the enemy appeared upon the open ground and opened fire from 
three batteries upon him. Gen. Palmer determined to hold the enemy in 
check until he could clear his line of retreat and retire in obedience to Pope’s 
orders. Hiscock’s guns silenced one of their batteries, when the three di¬ 
visions of the enemy came steadily upon them. They were met and gal¬ 
lantly resisted by the 22d, 27th, 42d aud 51st Ill. regiments. The immense 
force of the enemy was now developed, and Gen. Palmer saw his great dan¬ 
ger. He acted with such great courage that the confederates supposed Gen. 
Pope’s entire army was at his back and hidden in the swamp to support 
him. They therefore advanced cautiously. He held them in check for two 
hours. The road was now clear and he fell back. The brigade fell back 
and the confederates came through the woods within two hundred yards of 
Hiscock’s batteries, and threatened to reach the entrance to the swamp be¬ 
fore him. Hiscock had sent his caissons to the rear. He double-shotted 
his guns with grape and canister, and fired into the approaching columns, 
producing great slaughter, and made rapidly for the road through the swamp. 
Gen. Palmer had disposed of such of his troops as remained in front of the 
swamp by placing them behind a hill in the edge of the woods, where they 
were hid from the enemy by the undulating ground. The confederates, sure 
of a victory, came on in a confused mass. Gen. Palmer stood behind his 
men on foot. When the enemy were within fifty yards he gave the order to 
fire. The volley carried destruction to large numbers. The open ground 
lay covered with the dead and wounded, and the enemy fled. Gen. Palmer 
lost 22 killed, and 151 wounded, and 10 taken prisoners. The confederate 
loss was 411 killed and wounded, among them Col. Ingraham, of Gen. Van 
Dorn's staff. Gen. Palmer’s ability as a military man was fully established 
at the battle of Farmington. Soon afterwards, owing to illness, he was 
ordered home by Gen. Pope. He brought with him, as a personal attendant, 
a negro boy who had come into the lines at New Madrid. The colored boy 
nursed him tenderly through his sickness. The general soon regained his 
health and returned to the'array. The negro bov, however, refused to go with 
him. He was therefore left in charge of the family at Carlinville. This 
was a gross violation of John A. Logan’s infamous black laws. At the De¬ 
cember term of the circuit court, 1862, the grand jury of Macoupin county 
indicted him for bringing Martin Taylor, a negro slave, into the state. Gen. 
Palmer being at home at the time the case was pressed, by the states attorney, 
for trial. The trial developed no evidence to prove that the negro boy had 
ever been a slave, and he being a negro was disqualified by law, and was 
not a competent witness. The result was that Gen. Palmer was found “ not 
guilty." 

After aiding in organizing a new regiment, Col. Palmer returned to the 
front, and was assigned by Gen. Rosencrans to the command of the first di¬ 
visions of the Army of the Mississippi. He was ordered to join Gen. Buell 
at Nashville. He was then at Tuscumbia, Ala. It was a long and danger¬ 


ous march. He arrived at Nashville with his command Sept. 11. October and 
the first days of November were employed in skirmishing with Wheeler aud 
Morgan's cavalry and Breckinridge's infantry. In December there was an 
onward movement. The battle of Stone river followed, in which Gen. Palmer 
distinguished himself. During the battle, with the support of the artillery, 
he held the advance for hours after the right wing had fallen back. At 
one time, when occupying an extreme point, the firing of the enemy's mus* 
ketry and artillery were concentrated upon his command. He fully appre¬ 
ciated his situation and the importance of holding his position. The ad¬ 
vancing forces were held at bay. After several vain attempts to dislodge 
him from his position the enemy fell back, and that portion of the bloody 
field was saved. For gallant skill and heroic conduct on this occasion Gen. 
Palmer was made a major-general, his commission dating from the battle of 
Stone river. Gen. Palmer remained in command of his division until the bat¬ 
tle of Chickamauga, when his command remained unbroken and fought the ene¬ 
my to the end. When Gen. Geo. H. Thomas succeeded to the command of 
the Army of the Cumberland, Palmer was placed in command of the 14th 
army corps and won fresh laurels at Mission ridge. After the battle of 
Peach Tree creek and the investment of Atlanta, he was ordered to take a 
position in the rear of the Army of the Ohio and support Gen. Schofield. 
A question of rank arose between the two generals; Palmer said that rank 
made no difference to him on the operations then pending, that he was there 
to support the Army of the Ohio by order of General Thomas, and as Scho¬ 
field was in charge of the movement, he held himself subject to his orders. 
Gen. Sherman met Gen. Palmer soon after and said to him that he thought 
he was wrong. Palmer replied that he had waived all question of rank for 
the purposes of the contemplated movement, and was awaiting orders from 
Schofield. Gen. Sherman rode on to Schofield’s headquarters. On that 
night he sent a letter to Gen. Palmer, saying that his voluntary consent to 
obey Schofield’s orders was not enough; he must acknowledge his inferiority 
of rank. Gen. Palmer asked to be relieved. Sherman replied that he could 
not properly ask to be relieved in the presence of an enemy* By the ad¬ 
vice of Gen. Thomas, Palmer concluded to waive the question of rank until 
the end of the campaign. It was supposed that that would settle the diffi¬ 
culty, but on the following night, to his complete astonishment, he received 
a letter from Sherman saying that he (Sherman) understood from Thomas 
that he (Palmer) intended i;o offer his resignation at the end of the cam¬ 
paign. If so, he might fairly say, that the campaign was already closed, and 
resign. Palmer answered in effect that, “ Yesterday when I asked to be 
relieved on a question of rank, you wrote I could not honorably do so in 
the presence of the enemy. Now you write otherwise. On this plain evi¬ 
dence of your unfriendliness, I conclude that I can be of no service under 
your command, and respectfully ask to be relieved, reserving to myself the 
right to determine whether it is proper to quit the service altogether." Sher¬ 
man referred the letter to Gen. Thomas, and that great general told Palmer 
that in view of Sherman’s feelings toward the Army of the Cumberland he 
thought he could not not do him a better service than to grant his applica¬ 
tion. Gen. Palmer returned home Aug. 10, 1864. He immediately ten¬ 
dered his resignation to President Lincoln, saying he neither wished to 
be one of his unemployed generals nor sent to relieve one who was doing 
good service in the field. Lincoln replied that he would let him know his 
conclusion hereafter. Soon after a question arose between the governor of 
the state and the war department, concerning the quota of troops to be raised 
under a fresh call. Palmer was seiit to Washington in January, of 1865, to 
settle the question. The contest over, and the quota of troops settled, Lin¬ 
coln told Palmer he had concluded not to accept his resignation, and offered 
him the command of the Department of Kentucky. Palmer protested against 
the appointment, but without avail. 

He took charge of the department February 18th, 1864. Everything 
was in chaos. Kentucky w r as one of the states in which the Emancipation 
Proclamation had left a remnant of slavery. The state law's conflicted w r ith 
the national. Army officers w*ere arrested and brought before the civil 
courts for obeying the orders of their superiors; everything was in inextrica¬ 
ble confusion. Added to this the state was overrun with Confederate deser¬ 
ters, and full of bushwhackers, and law aud order was the exception and 
not the rule. The negroes flocked to the cities looking for freedom. 
Out of all this confusion General Palmer had to restore law and order. 
Had he been aided by the state authorities his task would have been 
comparatively an easy one. But they were hostile and refused to act in con¬ 
cert with him. He wrote to Col. John M. Harlan and said, “ Will not your 
legislature do something to comprehend the colored people within your laws, 
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regulate the subject of marriage, define the rights of husbands and wives, 
and give them the means of protecting themselves from outrage through the 
medium of courts?” The appeal was in vain. Palmer continued to correct 
masters who beat the wives of colored soldiers, and when black women or 
children came into camp whose husbands were not soldiers, they were re¬ 
ceived and cared for. He was asked by the mayor and other prominent citi¬ 
zens of Louisville to enforce the vagrant laws against the negroes in the city, 
their number being so great that a pestilence was feared. Gen. Palmer re¬ 
plied, “ that the relation of the negroes to the state ought to be defined auew 
with reference to existing and not past facts. They must be allowed to mi¬ 
grate at their pleasure and seek employment where it was to be found.” The 
state refusing to act, Gen. Palmer was forced to provide means of relief. He 
issued an order requiring common carriers of passage to transport all colored 
people, provided with passes from certain United States officers, on reason¬ 
able terms. 

This proclamation in effect practically freed the negroes. It relieved 
Louisville, but it also gave rise to innumerable lawsuits. Suits for damages 
were brought against him aggregating $70,000, and numerous indictments 
under the instruction of Judge Johnson and others were found against him 
for aiding in the escape of slaves. He promptly acknowledged the supre¬ 
macy of the civil to the military law, and in October of 180/5, appeared 
before Judge Johnson to answer to the charges against him, and submit to 
his jurisdiction. He thought his conduct in accord with both Federal and 
state laws, and offered, if necessary, to enter into recognizance for his ap¬ 
pearance for trial. The Judge replied, that his voluntary promise was 
sufficient. 

In December Alabama adopted the Constitutional Amendment prohibit¬ 
ing slavery. This filled the number of states required to give the Amend¬ 
ment validity. When Palmer was brought to trial all laws relating to 
slavery had perished, and Judge Johnson, taking this view of the case, 
ordered the indictments quashed. The proclamation of the Secretary of 
State, announcing formally the passage of the Constitutional Amendment 
abolishing slavery, relieved Gen. Palmer of many of his troubles. He re- 


I signed the command of the Department of Kentucky, February 19th, 1866, 
but was not relieved until May 1st, and he then returned to Carlinville. 

! After remaining a short time he was ordered to North Carolina to act as 
President of a Court Martial for the trial of officers of the Frecdmen’s 
Bureau. His resignation took effect September 1st, 1866. In April, 1867, 

I he removed to Springfield. Here closes the life of John M. Palmer as a 
citizen of Macoupin county. His history since that time is a part of the 
record of the state. His reputation has gone out and become the property 
of the whole country. His nomination and election to the high and honor¬ 
able office of Governor of the great State of Illinois by the largest majority 
ever given in the state, and his honest and efficient management and direction 
of the affairs of the state, are well known and need not be recited here. 

At present he is engaged in the practice of his profession, which has be¬ 
come very large and lucrative. In personal character Gov. Palmer is with¬ 
out reproach. Here in Macoupin county, where people know him best, he 
is universally liked and resected. Even those who have differed with him 
I in political or other matters, all accord to him the reputation of being a 
large, kind-hearted gentleman, a good citizen, and an honest man. In his 
manners he is unpretentious and unassuming. 

It is wholly unnecessary to pass any eulogium on John M. Palmer; his 
deeds speak more than words in whatever position he has been placed— 
whether as a lawyer, soldier, or statesman, he has always commanded a 
I prominent and distinguished position. 

In his domestic life he has been blessed with a reasonably large family. 
Six children are living of the ten that have been born to John M. and Me- 
| linda Ann Palmer. Their names are, Elizabeth A., eldest daughter,the ac- 
] complished wife of Dr. W. P. Matthews, of Carlinville; John Mayo, eldest 
son, a lawyer, and partner in the practice with his father, of Springfield, 

I Illinois, married to Miss Ellen Robertson, daughter of Dr. W. A. and Nancy 
Robertson, of Carlinville ; Margaret Ellen, wife of William Jayne, now of 
Springfield ; Harriet, wife of E. J. Crabbc, of Springfield ; Jesse Lyon and 
! Lewis James Palmer, who are yet beneath the parental roof. Both Mr. 
Palmer and his estimable wife are members of the Baptist Church. 
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Few men have figured more prominently in the history of Macoupin 
county, than he'whose name heads this biographical sketch. The life and 
history of Major Burke, is a part of the history and growth of the county, 
and so intimately are they interwoven, that the history of the latter would 
be incomplete without the former. He was born in Jefferson county, Vir¬ 
ginia, on the twelfth of September; 180b. His father’s name was Thomas 
Burke, a native of Ireland. He married Ann Thompson, who was born of 
Scotch parents. When the subject of our sketch arrived at the age of four¬ 
teen years he removed to Harper’s Ferry, Va., where he remained until his 
twenty-ninth year. His boyhood days were spent in the common sc hools of 
his native state—then much inferior to what they are at present—but he 
was a close observer of men and things, and a diligent student in all that 
he undertook to learn, and in mature life was a well informed man upon all 
subjects coming under his observation. During his residence at Harper’s 
Ferry he was employed for a number of years in the United States armory, 
and for years previous to leaving his native state, which he was compelled 
to do on account of ill health, he was collector and constable of his town¬ 
ship. In the year 1830, while in his twenty-fourth year, he was united in 
marriage to Miss Harriet Jackson, daughter of John Jackson, Esq., of Jef¬ 
ferson county, Virginia, by whom he had one child, a boy. In May, 1835, 
he determined to emigrate West, and in the latter part of the same month 
he arrived in St. Louis, where he engaged in the dry goods and grocery 
business, on the corner of Fourth and Olive streets. He, however, remained 
in St. Louis but a few months, when he crossed the river and settled in 
“ Slab Point,” or Zanesville, in Montgomery county, Illinois, where he en¬ 


gaged in general merchandizing, farming and hotel keeping. About one 
year after his wife and child were taken sick and died. He became dissatis¬ 
fied with the place, sold out and came to Carlinville. Soon after his arrival 
here, which was in 1830, he purchased the grocery store of Jefferson 
Weatherford, and engaged in retailing family groceries and supplies. He 
was only moderately successful in business here. He, however, made his 
presence felt, and had attained more or less prominence in his locality; as 
we find that in the following year he was elected Major of a regiment of 
militia. From that date until his death, he was best known in this section 
of the country as “ Major ” Burke. In 1838 he was elected Sheriff of the 
county, which position ne held uninterruptedly for twelve years, and would 
probably have held it longer but for a provision in the State Constitution 
of 1848, which rendered him ineligible for re-election. The year after his 
retirement from the office of Sheriff he was elected a member of the State 
Legislature for two years, and at the expiration of his term of this office, 
was again elected Sheriff of the county. This was in 1852. In 1854, he 
was nominated by the democracy of his county for the Legislature, and by 
the same party was placed before the people for the office of State Senator. 
He accepted the latter nomination, but was defeated by John M. Palmer, 
by fourteen votes. In 1856 he was again the standard bearer of the Demo¬ 
cratic party for legislative honors, and was triumphantly elected. In 1858 
he was offered the same candidacy by the Douglas wing of the democracy, 
but he found he could not represent his constituents without doing violence 
to his own convictions of right, and therefore refused a nomination at their 
| hands. He was, [however, subsequently nominated on the anti-Douglas 
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ticket, but owing to the split of the Democratic party was of course de¬ 
feated. In 1860 he was a delegate to the Democratic National Convention, 
that met at Charleston, South Carolina, and in the autumn of the same year 
was nominated on the Breckenridge ticket for the position of Secretary of 
State, of Illinois, but was defeated with the balance of the ticket. 

In the summer of 1868 he was, without any solicitations of his own, 
once more nominated to the lower house of the State Legislature. In 1871 
he was elected to the State Senate for four years. In addition to these vari¬ 
ous offices, he also held other important trusts. In 1847 he was appointed 
public administrator of the county, by the Governor. In 1871 he was 
elected the first supervisor for his township, and held the office until his 
death in 1876. During the administration of James Buchanan he was 
a member of the Democratic State Central Committee. In 1842 he was 
united in marriage to Miss Emily P. Keller, daughter of Samuel Keller, 
Esq. By this union there were five children; two sons and three daughters. 
The survivors are Don A. Burke, who is still a resident of Carlinville, the 
place of his birth, and Ella M., the accomplished wife of John G. Shryer. 
Mrs. Emily P. Burke died in 1852. Eleven years later Mr. Burke married 
his third wife, whose name was Martha J. McGready, of Potosi, Missouri, 
by whom he had two children, a son and daughter. Their names are Bertie 
M., and Lucy S. Burke. Mr. Burke, after a long career of usefulness, de¬ 
parted this life July 30th, 1876, in the seventieth year of his age. This, in 
^ brief, is a sketch of one of the early settlers and prominent men of Macou¬ 

pin county. He came here at an early day, and from the very outstart 
took foremost rank as one of the county’s able and most trustworthy men. 
The mere narration of the number of honorable positions to which Major 
Burke was .elected, testify to his popularity, and show in what estimation he 
was held by his political party and fellow-citizens. His acts while in office' 
in both the county and state are matters of public record, and a part of the 
history of the county and state. Not a breath of suspicion or personal dis¬ 
honor ever rested upon his name. His unswerving fidelity to trusts con¬ 
fided to him by a generous public is well-known to the people of Macoupin 
county. He regarded these as sacred, and he never directly or indirectly 
j • suffered the moneys of the public to be diverted from their proper channels, 

or used for any other purpose than that for which they were intended. 
What was true of him in a public or official capacity was equally true in 
j 1 his private and personal relations w ith the people. To these correct and 

honest principles he attributed his great financial success in life. His open 
and avowed hostility to speculation and misdirection of the public moneys 
in the building of the Court House is w'ell-known. He fought on the side 
of the people, and had his warnings been heeded the debt which has given 
Macoupin county an unenviable record would not have been created. In 
his private and domestic life he was a kind husband and an affectionate 
father, and among his relations, friends and citizens is remembered by all 
for his sterling virtues. 


JOHN LOGAN, M. D., 

| Was born in Hamilton county, Ohio, December 30, 1800, and is the son of 

James and Mary, nee Cooper, Logan, the former a native of Monaghan 
county, Ireland, and came to America in 1793; the latter of English 
descent. His father settled at Ellicott’s Mills, in Maryland. In 1815 he 
removed to Missouri, to what is now' know n as Ferry county. lie remained 
there until 1826, when he went to Jackson county, Ill, where he died in 
, ^52. Mrs. Logan died in 1828. John had but few school privileges in 

9 kis boyhood, but by his own efforts acquired a fair English education. In 

f 1831, at the breaking out of the Indian troubles, he was elected Major of 

I 9 th regiment, Illinois militia, and in 1832 served in the Black Hawk 

> War - I fl September, 1836, he was elected Colonel of the 44th regiment, 

Illinois militia. In 1833 he came to Carlinville, and w'orked at the carpen¬ 
ter trade. He had, however, previous to this, read medicine, with a view* 
of adopting it at some future time as a profession. He continued at the 
carpenter trade until 1836, after which he again went to reading medicine. 

He commenced the practice in 1838, jn partnership w ith Dr. James, with 
'"horn he remained until 1841. He, in the winter of 1840, attended a 
course oflectures at Kemper College, St. Louis, and in 1841, at the St. Louis 
Hospital, under Professor Joseph N. McDowell, after which he began his 
practice again, continuing with growing success until 1861. At the break- i 


ing out of the late war he was one among the first to advise the immediate 
raising of troops to put down the rebellion. On the 31st of December, 
1861, the 32d regiment, Illinois Volunteers, were mustered into service. 
Dr. Logan was elected Colonel. He first reported w r ith his men to Gen. 
Grant, at Cairo, Illinois, in January of 1862. After the battles of Forts 
Henry and Donaldson, his regiment became a part of the Fourth Division 
of the Army of the Tennessee, under command of Gen. S. A. Hurlburt. 
The regiment made for itself a most honorable record, being continually at 
the front. At the battle of Shiloh, the regiment entered the fight with five 
hundred and forty men, and came out with two hundred and five killed and 
wounded. He was mustered out of service, December 30, 1864, but served 
on the court-martial of General Sweeney until the 22d of February, 1§65. 
In 1866 he was appointed United States Marshall for Southern Illinois. 
He held the office until 1870. After retiring from his duties as Mar¬ 
shall he resumed his profession of medicine in Carlinville. 

On the 31st of January, 1841, he was united in marriage with Miss Ann 
Eliza Banks, who is a native of Kentucky, but was a resident of St. Louis 
at the time of her marriage. Her parents were Virginians. Ten childreu 
have been born to them, five of whom are living. The eldest son, William 
C. C., was first lieutenant of Co. “C.”32d regiment, Illinois Volunteers. 
He contracted a disease from overwork and exposure, and died while in the 
service. In religious belief Dr. Logan is a Methodist, and has been since 
he was seventeen years of age. In politics he is a Republican, and was one 
of the original Abolitionists who voted for Biruey, the Abolition candidate 
for president in 1844. He has been all his life an exceedingly temperate 
man. In his character he illustrates the most sterling qualities. Prompt 
and zealous, he is at the same time generous and warm-hearted. As a sol¬ 
dier liis services were marked by an efficiency surpassed by none. As a 
civil officer he was honest, capable ami popular, while in his professional 
career he is skilful, and in the performance of his work combines the noblest 
characteristics of a true Christian manhood. 


F. TAGGART 

Was born in Shelby county, Kentucky, April 6, 1812. Samuel Taggart, 
his father, was a native of County Tyrone, Ireland, as was also his mother. 
There were six children in the family. His father died about 1818, when 
the subject- of our sketch was about six years of age, His mother died in 
1824. After the death of Ids parents, our subject lived with an older bro¬ 
ther, with whom lie remained until he was eighteen years of a ire. lie 
received in his youth and boyhood a fair common school education. At 
the age above spoken he went out into the world to earn his living. In 
1830 lie came to Greene county, Illinois, where he learned the trade of 
brick-mason, and brick making. In 1833 he came to Carlinville; here lie 
followed his trade. He laid the brick upon some of the first houses built 
in the city, one of winch is still standing on the north side of the public 
square. lie was about the first brick manufacturer in the countv. He was 
sub-contractor, and laid the brick of the old court-house that stood in the 
public square. In 1840 lie quit his trade and engaged in mercantile pur¬ 
suits with Walker and Phelps, under the firm name of Walker, Phelps & 
Co. The firm was afterwards changed to Phelps & Taggart. He continued 
in the mercantile business until 1865, since which time lie has lived a 
retired life. He married Ann Hesser, a native of Virginia, but who was a 
resident of Christian countv at the time of her marriage. The marriage 
took place June 19th, 1845. One child, a daughter, was horn to them ; 
she is now the wife of John W. McNeil, a resident of Carlinville. Ann 
Taggart died May 11th, 1850. He afterwards married Dorinda Renshaw, 
who died Oct. 16, 1853. His present wife was Miss T. V. Walker. Her 
parents were natives of Tennessee, and came to Macoupin county about 1830. 
Both lie and his wife are members of the M. E. Church. He is a Demo¬ 
crat in politics, but he was formerly a Henry Clay Whig. In 1840 he 
voted for Harrison and Tyler. He eontiuued a member of that political 
organization up to the abandonment of the party, when he became a Demo¬ 
crat, and has ever since voted that ticket. He is not in any sense a poli¬ 
tician, nor takes part in politics except to vote his sentiments. Mr. Taggart 
is an old citizen of Macoupin county and Carlinville ; nearly half a cen¬ 
tury has passed since he eaine to the tow n, and in all these years he has 
stood high in the opinion of his fellow citizens and neighbors, as an honest 
and conscientious man. 
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Among the many prominent citizens of Macoupin county, none deserves 
better mention in a book of this character, than he whose name heads this 
biographical sketch. Mr. Walker may be regarded as one of the pioneers 
of the county, if an active life of nearly half a century within its borders 
entitles him to that honor. He was bom in Nashville, Tenn., and emigra¬ 
ted to Illinois in 1830, with his father, Abram S. Walker, who was a black¬ 
smith by trade, but subsequently became engaged in active mercantile 
pursuits. He married Miss Rosina Phelphs, who was a native of North 
Carolina. Mr. Walker is of English and German extraction. The subject 
of our sketch spent his boyhood at work on his father’s farm, attending the 
country schools during the winter months. Compared with the present, the 
educational facilities of those days were limited. To supply this deficiency, 
and qualify himself for business life, he, in 1848, entered Shurtlcff College, 
at Upper Alton. When the gold fever of California broke out, Mr. Walker, 
becoming imbued with the popular excitement of the day, and being fitted 
by his vigorous constitution to enjoy the chances of an overland trip through 
a wild and unexplored country, in company with two others, set out with 
an ox team for the distant Colorado. There for two years he was engaged 
in mining and trading, when he returned to Carlinville. About two years 
after his return he married Permelia, daughter of Daniel and Susan Dick. 
He was engaged in general business from this time until he commenced the 
practice of law, which was in 1858, having, studied in the law office of 
Judge S. S. Gilbert and Gen. John I. Riuaker. In the profession of law, 
Mr Walker found his proper sphere and true field of usefulness, where he 
is still actively engaged. He is a man of fine natural endowments, which 
have been developed by thorough discipline and extensive research. He is 
a clear tliinker, a logical reasoner, and a good judge of human nature. To 
these necessary requisites of a good lawyer, are untiring industry and a 
large share of common sense. In the possession of these qualities the pro¬ 
blem of success is easily solved, and it is no evidence of unusual foresight to 
predict for the possessor of them a successful career. Mr. Walker is a 
wide-awake, public-spirited citizen. He is fully imbued with Western push 
and enterprise. Every movement having for its object the increase of the 
material wealth and prosperity of his town or county, receives his cordial 
and substantial support, but he is the foe to everything that has not for its 


object the greatest good to the greatest number; this is notably so in his 
connection with the building of the new court-house. At the inception of 
the building he was in favor of the erection of a court-house that in size 
would meet the demands of the county, and be suitable for the wants of the 
people. No sooner did he discover the plans and purposes of the commis¬ 
sioners, and their determination to erect a building exceeding the wants of the 
people for many generations to come—creating a debt that would weigh them 
down with taxation, did he promptly declare his opposition, both publicly and 
privately, endeavoring by every possible means to defeat their plans, and 
compel them to pay attention to the voice of the people. By his outspoken 
views and prominent position, he became at once the leader in a fierce opposi¬ 
tion to the perpetration of that stupendous wrong, as he has always insisted 
it was. Having then defined his position, he has rigidly adhered to it to 
the present time. To him, perhaps, more than to any other man, have the 
people looked to have justice done them, and it is not too much for us to 
say, that in him they have found a faithful, honest, and competent leader 
and adviser. In politics Mr. Walker is the staunch supporter of the Demo¬ 
cratic party, and is most soundly indoctrinated in its political creeds, and 
has followed its varied fortunes through all the stirring campaigns of his 
manhood. He has done good service for his party, and his forcible and 
persuasive words, as delivered from the hustings, have inspired courage and 
hope in the hearts of its friends. In 18(32 his services and fidelity to the 
principles of his party received recognition from an appreciative people. 
He was nominated and elected to the position of member of the legislature. 
In 1872 he was elected mayor of the city of Carlinville. In 1876 he was 
one of the democratic state electors, and canvassed his district in that capa¬ 
city. In these positions he discharged his trusts in a manner that justified 
the wisdom of the people who gave him their suffrages. 

In his intercourse with men, Mr. Walker is a pleasant, affable and cour¬ 
teous gentleman, and Is ever mindful of the wants of others. This, in brief, 
is an outline of the life of Chas. A. Walker—the sequel of his own history 
tells the story. Industry and indomitable will wins success, and success is 
the standard by which the world measures a man. It is the measure of 
Mr. Walker’s ability as a law yer and a man. It admirably illustrates the 
wisdom of the adage, “ Man is the architect of his ow n fortune.” 
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When we trace the history of our leading men, and search for the secret 
of their success, we find as a rule that they were men who were early thrown 
upon their ow T n resources, and whose first experiences were in the face of 
adversity and opposition. Such was the case with the subject of our sketch, 
an outline of whose life may be found in what follows. 

He was born in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1830. He was, by the death of 
his parents, thrown upon his ow n resources at a very early age. In 1837 he 
became a resident of Illinois, and lived in Sangamon county until 1840, after 
which he lived and labored on a farm until he was nineteen years old, near 
Franklin, in Morgan county, attending common school during a part of each 
winter. He attended school at Illinois College, Jacksonville, having pre¬ 
viously earned the money to pay for his tuition and board by labor on farm, 
and after entering college by teaching school at intervals. In 1850 he be¬ 
came a student at McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill., taking the scientific 
course, and graduated in 1851. In the fall of 1852 he became a resident of 
Carlinville, and a student in the law office of John M. Palmer, and after he 
ad made suitable proficiency in his studies was admitted to the bar in 1854, 
and to practice in all of the courts of Illinois, and immediately thereafter 
entered upon the practice of his profession, in which he continued uninter¬ 
ruptedly until the breaking out of the late civil war. 

n he raised a regiment of men, which w r as organized in August, 
at Camp Palmer, Carlinville, and known as the 122d Regiment Illi¬ 
nois Infantry Volunteers. He was elected and commissioned Colonel. The 
regiment was mustered into the service September 4th, 1862, and was ordered 
to report for duty at Columbus, Ky., and from there was ordered to Trenton, 
enn. In December following the regiment, with other troops, moved to 
40 8 P n defend that place against Forrest. The command marched in 
pursuit of the enemy to Lexington, Tenn., after which they returned to 
®c son. On the 27th of December went in pursuit of Forrest, who had 


[ attacked the hospitals at Trenton, and captured the sick and about sixty 
i enlisted men of the regiment. At Parker’s cross-roads they met the enemy, 
and a fight ensued, in which they, in connection with other troops, drove the 
enemy from the grounds, and captured seven pieces of artillery and five 
hundred prisoners. In this engagement Col. Rinaker was severely wounded. 

1 The command to which the regiment belonged moved in February, 1863, to 
Corinth, and from that time to the close of the war it constituted a part of 
i the army of the Tennessee, and shared the fortunes of the 16th army corps, 

' either with the right or left wing. In January, 1864, a part of the regiment 
I was stationed at Paducah and a part at Cairo. Col. Rinaker was then 

* assigned to the command of the post at Cairo, and remained there till June 

* of 1864, w hen he was ordered with his regiment to Memphis and thence to 
j Lagrange, w here it joined the forces under Gen. A. J. Smith, who was then 
I commanding two divisions of the 16th army corps, and became a part of the 

First Brigade, second division 16th army corps. Col. Rinaker commanded 
the regiment in the battle of Tupelo, Miss., 14th of July, 1864, where his 
regiment lost 9 killed and 24 wounded. His regiment held the most 
advanced and exposed part and centre of the Federal line, and held it suc¬ 
cessfully against repeated attacks of the rebel enemy under S. D. Lee and 
j N. B. Forrest. The rebels were utterly defeated at Tupelo. 

After the battle, he went with his regiment to Missouri, and took part in 
the hardships of the campaign against Price’s command in the fall of 1864. 
After the campaign closed in Missouri the command returned to St. Louis, 
and embarked for Nashville, Tennessee, where they arrived November 24th. 
They were still a part of Gen. Smith’s command, then knQwn as a detach¬ 
ment of the army of the Tennessee. In December following fought and 
assisted in annihilating Hood’s army; they followed in pursuit of the enemy 
as far as Eastport, Miss. In February, 1865, he was placed in command of 
[ the First Brigade, second division, 16th army corps, and with his brigade 
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embarked for New Orleans, and then took part with the forces in the cam¬ 
paign against Mobile. In April they were a part of the command that 
stormed the works of Fort Blakely. And here it would be proper to state 
that the responsibility of making the assault on the works was thrown on 
Gen. Rinaker. As Canby, the General commanding, had given no order to 
assault, Gen. A. J. Smith, commanding 16th army corps, desired that Gen. 
Garrard’s division should assault the enemy’s works, yet was not in a posi¬ 
tion to issue an order to that effect; so it was agreed that if that division 
would attack, Gen. Smith would back it up with Carr and McArthur’s divi¬ 
sions if necessary; and at Gen. Garrard’s headquarters it was agreed that if 
Rinaker would make the attack with his brigade he should be supported by 
the rest of the division. Rinaker held a position nearest the enemy’s works, 
so led the assault, and his brigade carried the works in its front, and broke 
the enemy’s line, capturing 22 pieces of artillery and a large number of 
prisoners. When the movement was taken up by the rest of the line and 
Blakely fell, and a way was thus opened, so that, without firing another 
shot, our ships moved unvexed into the wharves of Mobile; and it was for 
this meritorious service that he was recommended for and received promo¬ 
tion. From Blakely the command was ordered to Montgomery, and thence 
to Mobile, where the 122d regiment was mustered out of the service July 
15th, 1865, and was finally discharged at Springfield, Ill., August 4th, 1865. 
Gen. Rinaker was breveted and promoted Brigadier-General for gallant and 
meritorious conduct, to date from March 13th, 1865. 

During his career in the army he made for himself an honorable record, 
being distinguished for that cool courage that always wins. Well may the 
soldiers of that war who bravely defended the Stars and Stripes look back 
on their military record with pleasure. They have done a noble self-sacri¬ 
ficing service ; and, living or dead, a grateful country will honor them. 

After the war closed, Gen. Rinaker returned to Carlinville, and resumed 
the practice of the law. He has attained a prominent standing at the bar, 
and is recognized by members of the profession as a good lawyer and a man 
of ability, and is an effective speaker both before the court and juries. 
While he has never been a politician in the sense of office seeking, yet he is 
one of the best political speakers in the state. He has also been a Presiden¬ 
tial elector for the district in which he lives, and in 1876 was one of the 
Presidential electors for the state at large. In politics Gen. Rinaker was a 
democrat up to 1858, when he left the democratic party and uuited with 
the republican party. At that time the democratic party in Central and 
Southern Illinois was in a triumphant majority. The republicans did not 
constitute one-third of the voting population in the county of Macoupin, nor < 
in any county south of Springfield. 

But at that time it was evident to his mind that the democratic party was 
used simply as the bulwark of slavery, and that its principles no longer were i 
those of Jefferson and Jackson, but were those held by the slave propagan- j 
dists and the advocates of nullification and secession; and he did not 
hesitate to abandon the dominant party, and become a member of the party I 
which regarded slavery as wrong and the doctrines of secession as tending 
to anarchy; that regarded both doctrines as the enemies of liberty and 
union. He has been frequently honored with offices of trust and honor in 
his locality and state, but has refused them. In 1874 he accepted the 
Republican nomination for Congress, but was defeated. It may be men¬ 
tioned as an evidence of his popularity, where he is best known, that he ran 
750 votes ahead of his ticket in Macoupin county, a county that gives usually 
400 for the democratic ticket. 

Thus, in brief, have we sketched an outline of the life and public services 
of Gen. Rinaker. In his manners he is affable, full of anecdote, and pos¬ 
sessed of fine conversational pow ers. 

He married Miss Clara Keplinger, October 16th, 1855. She w’as born in 
Morgan county, Ill. This union has been blessed by five children, one 
deceased. The eldest son, Thomas, is a graduate of Blackburn University 
and the law’ department of the University of Michigan, and is now practi- j 
cing law in partnership w ith his father. | 


ALEXANDER M‘KIM DUBOIS 

Was born in Baltimore, Maryland, January 11th, 1812. At about the age 
of twelve years was placed at school in an academy at Ellicott’s Mills, a vil¬ 
lage near Baltimore, now Ellicott city, where he completed his scholastic 
course; he was pretty thoroughly drilled in the English branches; he also 
acquired some knowledge of Latin and Greek. 


Before he had completed his sixteenth year was taken from school and 
placed with one of the most prominent commercial houses of the day in the 
city of Baltimore, in which his mercantile education was carefully looked 
after, and with which he remained until he attained his majority, having in 
the interim passed through all the gradations of clerkship, from boy to prin¬ 
cipal accountant. In the fall of the year 1833, seeing nothing in his future 
in Baltimore beyond a salaried clerkship, he determined, in the hope of bet¬ 
tering his situation, to cast his fortune in the “ great west.” On consultation 
with his employer, his plan met their approval, and they gave him encour¬ 
agement to make the venture. After five days’ journeying by stage from 
Baltimore to Wheeling, and thence by steamboat, he reached Cincinnati 
early in November of that year, where he soon obtained employment as an 
accountant in an extensive w holesale grocery establishment, with which he re¬ 
mained until the summer of 1834, when the house retired from business. In 
furtherance of his plan to locate in the west, the 4th of July, 1834, found 
him in Carlinville, on which day he rented for business purposes the house 
on the east side of the public square, now occupied as a drug store by Milton 
McClure, or, more properly stated, he occupied so much as remained of the 
original building, there being now left of it only the side walls. 

On reaching Carlinville, shortly after (July 4th, 1834) he commenced busi¬ 
ness w ith another in a “ general store; ” it not proving profitable, sold out in 
1836. He was elected justice of the peace in 1837, and held the office till 
August, 1839, when his term expired. Was a candidate for recorder at the 
August election of that year, but was unsuccessful. Was, in May, 1841, by 
Hon. Samuel D. Lockwood, presiding judge of the circuit, appointed clerk 
of the circuit court, and under this appointment held the office until 1848, 
when it was made elective. At the first election under the new law, in 
August of that year, he was the successful candidate. Re-elected in 1852, 
w ithout opposition. Re-elected in 1856, and retired in 1860, at the expira¬ 
tion of his terra of office. 

In July, 1845, he was appointed master in chancery by Judge D. Lock- 
wood, and held the office under successive appointments until 1857. At the 
close of the litigation concerning the lands given for the founding of 
Blackburn seminary, now Blackburn university, was in 1855, by Judge 
David Davis, appointed one of the trustees of said seminary, and at the 
first meeting of the board thereafter was appointed its treasurer. Held both 
positions till February, 1878, when he resigned them ; at the request of the 
board, however, continuing to act as treasurer until their annual meeting, in 
June, 1878, when his successor was appointed. 

At March term, 1866, w r as by the county court appointed one of the com¬ 
missioners for building the Macoupin county court-house, and the banking 
house of which he was a partner ; was made the financial agent of the 
county for the sale of its bonds ; this agency they discharged, and as the pro¬ 
ceeds of the sale accounted to the county authorities, after the payment of all 
charges, for a sum of money very considerable in excess of the face value of 
the bonds intrusted to them, they having been sold for their par value with 
accrued interest, w r hich after the deduction of all charges for commissions, 
etc., resulted to the county as above stated. 

On retiring from the circuit court clerkship in December, 1860, he took 
the active management of the banking house of Chesnut & Dubois, which 
had then been doing business for some three years, and continued in its con¬ 
trol until January, 1878, when the firm ceased to do business. These seve¬ 
ral positions and vocations have brought him somewhat prominently before 
the people of Macoupin county. Having spoken somewhat of his public 
career, w e now turn to the more private events of his life. He was married 
on the 17th of October, 1837, to Miss Elvira G., the daughter of Rev. Jno. 
T. Hamilton. She was also the grand-daughter of Rev. Gideon Blackburn. 
She died in May, 1839, and on the 31st of October, 1844, Mr. Dubois was 
married to Miss Amelia McClure, the daughter of James A. McClure, Sen. 
By this union three children were born to them. One died in infancy. 
Their son, Nicholas Dubois, is now a resident of Springfield, Ills. Catharine 
M., is the wife of E. A. Snively, now r supreme court clerk, and a leading 
journalist of central Illinois. Death again entered the household of Mr. 
Dubois, and carried away his wife, July 19th, 1851, and on the 27th of Oc¬ 
tober, 1853, Mr. Dubois was married to Sarah T. Fishback, the daughter of 
Charles Fishback, an old resident of this county. By this marriage seven 
children were born, of whomjonly three are now r living, two daughters and 
one son In politics Mr. Dubois was formerly a whig, and since 1860 has 
acted with the republican party. He is also a member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 
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The subject of the following sketch was to the “ manor born.” He first 
saw the light of day in Chesterfield township, Macoupin county, July 13th, 
1836. His father, Jesse Peebles, was a native of Camden, South Carolina. 
The Peebles were of English ancestry. Jesse Peebles emigrated to Illinois, 
and settled in Chesterfield township in 1834, where he remained until his 
death, which occurred in 1864. He was a fanner and a local minister in 
the Methodist organization. He was married to Margaret Reeder. She 
was a native of Tennessee. She died in 1840. There are six children who 
have survived the parents, five boys and one girl. The subject of our sketch 
worked upon the farm and attended the country schools, and received there¬ 
in such an education as the school system of those days afforded. He re- 
I mained at home until 1861, when he spent the following winter in the office 

of William A. Grimshaw, of Pittsfield, Illinois, reading law with a view of 
adopting that profession as the business of his life. He remained there 
until the summer of 1862, when he returned home. The war being in pro¬ 
gress, and being imbued with a love of country, he, with commendable zeal, 
raised a company of soldiers in Chesterfield and Brighton townships, and 
tendered them to the government. They were accepted, and were mus¬ 
tered in as company “D ” 122d regiment, Ills. vols. Mr. Peebles was elected 
captain of the company. The Vegiment rendezvoused at camp Palmer for a 
s ort time, when they were ordered to Trenton, in west Tennessee, where 
reported for duty, and were attached to and became a part of the six- 
{ army corps, General Dodge commanding. The regiment received its 

j rst aptism of fire at Parker’s cross roads, which occurred Dec. 31st, 1862* 

.> r skirmishing with Forrest, the command to which the 122d regiment 

T8R^ aC k e< ^ Wefe ^ r * ven back to Trenton. In the latter part of February, 

, they were ordered to Corinth, Miss. From Corinth the command was 
0 ered out on Town creek to keep the rebels employed and make a diver¬ 
sion in favor of Gen. Straight, who was raiding in the enemy’s country, and 
to gT* 88 8ubse< * uentl y ca Pf ur ed with all his forces. The command returned 
frn an< * * n went out Saulsbury, and during the summer 

the Memphis and Charleston railroad. In the fall they went to 
where the regiment guarded the depot and supplies. A 
0 time afterwards the regiment came up to Paducah, Ky., and from 


there a part of the regiment came to Cairo, where they did police duty until 
i the next summer. Iu the summer of 1864 the regiment was reunited and 
went to Memphis, where they again became a part of the sixteenth army 
corps, under the command of General A. J. Smith. The command en¬ 
gaged in raids, and had several severe skirmishes, and were actively em¬ 
ployed all that summer. In the fall of 1864 they came up the river and 
stopped at Jefferson barracks, and from there the command went in pursuit 
of Gen. Price. That campaign lasted forty days. The command came to 
St. Louis, and from there was ordered to Nashville, where they joined the 
army under Gen. George H. Thomas, and with them participated in the 
battle with Hood’s army, and, after three days of hard fighting, routed his 
forces. The command went then to Eastport, Tenn., and from there to New 
Orleans, then to Mobile, and assisted in the siege and capture of that place. 
The regiment and portion of the command went up to Montgomery, Ala., and 
from there came back to Mobile, w T here the regiment was mustered out. They 
came up to Springfield, Illinois, where they were discharged in August of 
1865. After his return home, Captain Peebles entered Judge Welch’s law 
office and resumed his reading of law, and in December of 1867 was admit¬ 
ted to practice. After his admission he returned to the farm, and there re- 
i mained until 1868, when he was appointed deputy sheriff under S. B. Wil- 
! cox. He served through Mr. Wilcox’s administration, when he formed a 
, law partnership with R. C. Smalley and continued the practice until 1872, 

I when the death of sheriff Fishback took place, and he took charge of the 
! sheriff’s office and remained in it until the end of the term. H e also acted 
as office deputy for sheriff Pennington until the fall of 1873, when he was 
elected county judge. He served four years, when he was again nominated 
and elected without opposition. On the 18th of March, 1869, he was united 
in marriage to Miss Sarah E. Odell. She is a native of Macoupin county. 
Two children, a boy and a girl, are the fruits of the union. In politics Judge 
Peebles is a democrat, and cast his first vote for Stephen A. Douglass in 1860. 
In manners Judge Peebles is a pleasant, affable gentleman, quiet and unobtru¬ 
sive, but one who gives you genuine pleasure to meet His popularity and 
worth as a man in the county and home of his birth is best attested by his 
i election without opposition to the office he now holds. 
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Was born in Staunton township, Macoupin county, Illinois. April loth, 
1828. Richard Chapman, his father, was one of the pioneers and early 
settlers of this part of the state. He was a native of North Carolina: the 
family of Chapmans were, however, originally from Virginia. He emigrated 
to Illinois, arriving in the state in 1818, and settled in St. Clair county, 
where he remained until December, 1819, when he removed to what is now 
known as Dorchester, in this county. At that time his own and two other 
families were the only settlers in this section of the state. In 1821 he re¬ 
moved to what is now known as Staunton township, where he remained until 
1857. He died in 1872, in the ninetieth year of his age. He married 
Celia Davenport, who was also a native of North Carolina. She died in 
1852. Twelve children were born to them, nine of whom have survived the 
parents. 

The subject of our sketch is among the younger members. His boyhood 
days were spent upon the farm, and in acquiring the rudiments of an educa¬ 
tion, which, in the pioneer days of Illinois, was somewhat difficult to obtain, 
owing to the lack of educational facilities, and the crude and imperfect sys¬ 
tem of common schools as compared with the present day. At the age of 
nineteen years he went to school and taught school until he arrived at the 
age of twenty-four. He also during that time read law in his leisure hours, 
intending later in life to adopt the profession of law as the busines of his life. 
In the fall of 1852 he commenced land surveying, and in the following year 
was elected county surveyor, and again elected, anti held the office until 
1859, at the end of which time he again took up the study of law prepara¬ 
tory to entering into the practice, and continued so engaged until the break¬ 
ing out of the war, when he put aside his scholastic duties and entered as a 
private in the 14th Regiment Illinois Volunteers, Col. John M. Palmer 
commanding. 

He remained in the service until July 14, 1865, when he was honorably 
discharged and mustered out. While in the service he remained with his 
regiment until February, 1862, when he was detached, and took command 


of company “ L,” artillery company, as captain. In April his company 
was consolidated with company “ B,” of the 2d Illinois Light Artillery, and 
he took rank as senior first lieutenant. In March, 1863, he was promoted 
to the captaincy of the company, and remained in command until the close 
of the war. In 1865 he was breveted to the rank of major for meritorious 
service during the war. 

After his return home from the service in 1865, he w r as a candidate for 
the office of county judge, but at the ensuing election was defeated by a 
small majority. He was then elected police magistrate, and in 1869 was 
elected county superintendent of schools, which position he filled acceptably 
to the people until 1873. In 1869 he was admitted to the practice of law, 
and at the expiration of his term of office as superintendent of schools he 
entered upon the practice of his profession, at which he has been industri¬ 
ously engaged up to the present. In November of 1878 he formed a law 
partnership with ex-Governor John M. Palmer, which still continues. 

In the practice of his profession, Major Chapman has no specialties, but 
prefers the probate practice, which by nature and mental training he is 
specially adapted for. As a lawyer, although comparatively young in the 
practice, he has already won his wav to the front of the profession, and is 
regarded as a clear, logical thinker, a good pleader, and a man who gives 
all his energies and best endeavors to the cause of his clients. 

In 1854 he was united in marriage to Miss Sarah McCreary, who was a 
native of Orange county, New York. She died in 1857. Two children, both 
girls, were the fruits of this union. In 1862 he married Miss Cecelia C. 
Burns, who is a native of Dublin, Ireland. One child, a daughter, has been 
born to them. 

In politics Major Chapman was formerly a democrat, and cast his first 
vote for Franklin Pierce for President in 1852. He remained a democrat 
until the breaking out of the war, when he arrayed himself on the side of 
the Union and joined the republican party, and has been ever since a 
staunch member of that political organization. 
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the fifth judicial district. At the expiration of his term of 
office in 1879, he was again nominated and elected without 
opposition. 

| Judge Welch is emphatically a lawyer in all that goes to 
i make up a legal mind. He is a clear, forcible and convin- 
j cing speaker, incisive in style, and inexorable in logic. His 
greatest drawback is the lack of physical strength to sup- 
, port and sustain the mental force and the wear and tear 
incident to official life. Had his bodily powers corres- 
i ponded to his mental endowments, he would to-day rank 
with the best jurists in the land. 

! In politics he has always acted with the democratic party, 
but has not been a partisan in the accepted sense of that 
term. 

He was married on the 6th of April, 1854, to Miss Ann 
1 Mary Corn, who is also a native of Kentucky. Both he 
1 and his wife are members of the Presbyterian church. 

I Judge Welch is of a most genial, sociable disposition, of 
! quiet, gentle and unassuming manners, and pleasant ad- 
J dress. He is a firm friend. His honesty and integrity 
are never doubted. 


Was born in Jessamine county, Kentucky, January 22d, 
1828. The family were originally from Virginia. His 
grandfather was a citizen of Kentucky when it was admitted 
into the union. John Welch, the father, married Eliza¬ 
beth Rice. She was a native of the same state. William 
R. is the youngest in a family of five sons and one daughter. 
Four of the family have survived the parents. The father 
died in 1840, and the mother in 1872. The subject of our 
sketch received a good education in the common schools 
and academies of the state, and in 1845 entered the literary 
department of the Transylvania University at Lexington, 
and graduated from that institution with the degree of A. 
B. In 1849 he entered the law department in the same 
university, and in 1851 graduated with the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. He immediately thereafter entered upon 
the practice of his profession in Nicholasville in Jessa¬ 
mine county, where he remained until 1864, when he left 
his native state, and came to Carlinville, where he has since 
resided. While in Kentucky he was elected State’s Attor¬ 
ney, and served in that capacity from 1854 to 1858. After 
his arrival in Carlinville, he continued the practice of his 
profession here until 1877, when he was elected judge of 
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Dr. WILLIAM A. ROBERTSON. 

The subject of the following sketch was bom in Liberty, Bedford county, 
Virginia, on the 27th of October, 1803. He was the eldest child in the 
family, and removed with his parents when about four years of age to 
Knoxville, Tennessee, and after remaining there but a short time, removed 
to Lexington, Kentucky. His father here commenced the practice of medi¬ 
cine, for which he had been educated and trained in Virginia. He soon 
after removed to Harrodsburg in Kentucky, where he remained until his 
death. William A., attained his elementary education at the New London 
Academy in Virginia. After studying medicine with his father, he entered 
the medical college at Lexington, Kentucky, and took a course of lectures. 
Tn 1829 he was united in marriage to Miss Ellen Clark, who was a native 
of Kentucky. Both he and his wife disapproved of the system of slavery, 
and determined to leave the state. They emigrated to Illinois in 1830, and 
settled in Edwardsville, Madison county. He afterwards removed to Alton, 
where he remained a short time. There he practised his profession, but sub¬ 
sequently abandoned it, and engaged in farming. In 1835 he removed to 
Carlinville, where in 1845 he engaged in general merchandizing, in which 
he continued for some years. He also soon after his arrival here began to 
invest in real estate. He foresaw what few others did, that in a few years 
the great body of land and open prairie that was then lying in an unculti¬ 
vated and unoccupied state would be valuable by reason of the tide of emi¬ 
gration pouriug in from the east, all of whom were seeking homes in the 
great west. He entered large tracts, and in a few years he and others saw 


the wisdom of his investments. As soon as his lands came into market, he 
would sell at an advance, and re-invest in cheap lands again. He is a man 
of rare good sense, and of more than ordinary financial ability, as his wealth 
and large landed possessions would indicate. He is a great reader, and is 
possessed of considerable literary and intellectual ability. He is exceedingly 
liberal with his wealth, and his private charities are numerous. He has 
made liberal donations to several institutions of learning and religious 
organizations. 

In religion Dr. Robertson is a firm believer in the teachings of Chris¬ 
tianity, although not now’ a member of any particular church organization. 
In politics he was formerly a member of the old line whig party; but since 
the disorganization of that political organization, he has voted for measures 
that in his judgment were for the best interests of the country. Mr. Robert¬ 
son’s wife, Ellen, died a short time after his arrival in Carlinville. She died 
without issue. On the 18th of October, 1844, he married Nancy H., daugh¬ 
ter of Rev. Charles Holliday. She was born in Kentucky, November 14th, 
1821. There have been five children born to Dr. \V. A. and Nancy H. 
Robertson, that are living. Their names are Elizabeth, wife of A. W. 
Edwards (she has four children); Ellen C., wife of John Mayo Palmer 
(three children have been born to the latter, William, Charles and Anna 
Robertson); Charles and Anna are yet at home. 

Dr. Robertson retired from active business life in 1851, since which time 
he has lived a quiet and retired life. 
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CHARLES HOLLIDAY,— (Deceased), 

Was the son of James and Mary Holliday. The Holliday family are of 
Scotch ancestry, and came originally, from Avondale, Scotland. On the 
maternal side they were Irish. Charles McAlister, the grandfather, came 
from Ireland and settled in that part of (then York) now Adams county, 
Pennsylvania, known as Carrol’s tract. His wife was Rosanna Pennaw, born 
in Ireland, but of a French Huguenot family, which took refuge in Ireland 
in the reign of Louis XIV. They had three sons, John, James and Alex¬ 
ander, and two daughters, Mary and Margaret. Alexander McAlister, the | 
son of Charles and Rosanna, married Mary Fleming, who was a native of 
Pennsylvania. They had eight children. Mary, their daughter, married 1 
Charles Holliday, the father of Rev. Charles Holliday, the subject of this 
sketch. There were two children born to them, both sons; Charles and 
William. Charles was born in the City of Baltimore, Maryland, November i 
23d, 1771. His parents were devout Presbyterians (Covenanters). Charles I 
was carefully trained under Christian influences, and educated with a view j 
of entering the ministry when he reached the years of manhood. The loss 
of his parents took place, however, before he reached his majority, which | 
unfortunate circumstance compelled him to abandon the idea of entering ( 
upon the profession for which he was educated and trained. In the month I 
of May, 1793, he was united in marriage with Miss Sarah Watkins, a lady j 
of good understanding, and sound and discreet judgment, who afterwards I 
became a devoted, pious and faithful Christian woman. The day after the j 
marriage they in company united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, and j 
commenced family devotion the same evening. , 

Mr. Holliday received license to preach in the year 1797 as a local | 
preacher, in which relation he faithfully served the church until 1809, i 
when at the session of the Western Conference he became an itinerant. 
His first appointment was the Danville Circuit, in Kentucky. The next ! 
year he was placed in charge of the Lexington Circuit with Eli Truitt and | 
Caleb W. Cloud for his colleagues, where he remained until 1812. 

During his occupancy of this charge, the cares and responsibilities of it 
rested almost entirely upon him ; as declining health compelled the retire¬ 
ment of Rev. Truitt, and Mr. Cloud was also unable to preach constantly. 

At this period the Lexington circuit embraced a large area of country. Its 
length extended from the Kentucky river on the south, to the Licking river 
on the north, embracing the counties of Woodford, Jassamine, Fayette, Scott 
and Bourbon, and all the southern and eastern parts of Harrison county 
in its boundaries. The number of its appointments were equally large ; 
there being twenty-eight in four weeks. These were filled in twenty-two 
days by preaching twice a day. Some idea may be gathered of the extent 
of the work, and the amount of labor performed when it is recollected that 
in the pioneer days of Methodism of this country, there were no railroads 
or modern conveniences for traveling. In fact, common roads were hardly 
known, and journeys of any length were made upon horseback. It will be 
readily seen that Mr. Holliday, to fill his appointments in the different parts 
of his large circuit, was compelled to spend the greater portion of his time 
m the saddle, while the nights were given to preaching to the people, and 
impressing upon them their first duty to their Maker and their Redeemer. 

It was in these solitary journeys through almost trackless forests, over 
hills, and through vales, that the pious and hardy circuit rider of the pioneer 
area of this country, held sweet and silent communion with nature, and 
nature’s God. 

In 1812 he was appointed to the Shelby circuit, and in 1813 to the Salt 
River district, where he remained for three years. In July, 1816, being 
bereaved of his pious and faithful wife, who left him with nine children, 
he was compelled to locate. In 1817 he was united in marriage the second ' 
time. He married Miss Elizabeth Spears, daughter of Jacob Spears, who 
was one of the first settlers in Lincoln ‘county, Kentucky. She was born 
August 21st, 1787. Her father’s mother was Christine Froman Spears, 
who was of French and Germau descent, and was a grand-daughter of Gen¬ 
eral Fry, who was an officer in the old French war, and distinguished him- j 
self at the battle of Fort Duquesne, where Braddock was defeated. I 

The same year that he was married, he was readmitted into the Confer- | 

ence, and appointed to the Cumberland district, in the Tennessee Conference, j 

and in 1821 he was placed in charge of the Green River district, Kentucky J 

onference, on each of which, he remained for four years. The labors i 

o Mr. Holliday in Kentucky, whether in charge of circuits or districts, were I 

greatly blessed to the church. This was equally true of his labors on the I 


Danville, Lexington and Shelby circuits. For the office of presiding Elder 
be was eminently qualified. We quote from the history of “Methodism in 
Kentucky,” the author of ’which says: “ His fine executive talents, his 
marked ability in the pulpit, whether in defending the doctrines and pe¬ 
culiarities of Methodism, or enforcing its practical and experimental truths, 
together with the kindness and gentleness showed toward the youuger 
preachers in his district, rendered him a universal favorite as a presiding 
elder during his stay in Kentucky.” 

In the autumn of 1825 he was transferred to the Illinois Conference, and 
appointed to the Wabash district, on wdiich he remained until the General 
Conference of 1828, when he was elected Book Agent at Cincinnati. In 
this relation he served the church until 1836, when he was appointed pre¬ 
siding elder of Lebanon district, Illinois Conference, and in 1838 we find 
him in charge of the Alton district, on which he remained for four years. 
Unable longer to perform the arduous duties of a presiding elder, yet un¬ 
willing to lay aside the harness, at the Conference of 1844 we find him 
on the Grafton circuit, and in 1845 on the Carlinville circuit. At the close 
of the year, unable longer to prosecute his labors as an “ itinerant ” he was 
placed on the superannuated roll, on which he continued until his death, 
which occurred in 1850. The last Conference that he attended was at 
Quincy, Illinois, September, 1849. On his way there he was taken sick 
from which he never fully recovered. His sufferings in his last illness were 
extreme and painful, hut yet such was his confidence and perfect faith and 
hope in the goodness of God that he bore them without a murmur. He felt 
and saw that the time was nigh at hand when his labors and toil of years 
were about to be rewarded. He retained his reason to the last, and when 
the dread summons came to join that innumerable throng that is silently 
passing down to the realms of shade, he met it calmly and peacefully, and 
with a child-like simplicity and confidence in the mercies of Jesus Christ 
he passed over to the world beyond, where he received the just reward for & 
pure and blameless life while in this. 

Four of the nine childreu, fruits of the first marriage of Mr. Holliday, 
are still living. Of the latter marriage, five children were born to them; 
two of whom have survived the parents. Elizabeth Holliday, the latter 
wife of Mr. Holliday, died July 18th, 1863. 

In the spring of 1836 Mr. Holliday removed to Chesterfield, in Macoupin 
county, and entered land in the township, and at the time of his death was 
possessed of considerable property. It was, while he was a resident of 
Chesterfield, that his death occurred, as above stated. He was a man of 
great energy and promptness, and allowed nothing to hinder him in any¬ 
thing that he undertook to do, and has completed all that he set out to do. 
The two surviving children of the last marriage of Mr. Holliday, are 
George H. Holliday and Nancy H., wife of Dr. W. H. Robertson, of Car¬ 
linville. George H., the son, was finely educated, and was, while a resident 
j of this county, one of the most prominent and influential citizen. His 
J scholarly attainments, and researches iu the domain of science and litera- 
j ture, together with his great store of knowledge accumulated from wide and 
| extensive reading, made him a marked man in the community. During 
his stay in Cincinnati while his father had charge of the Methodist Book 
[ Agency, he had superior advantages for receiving an education. He soon 
became a good Latin, Greek and English scholar, and also acquired a fair 
knowledge of the Hebrew language. After his father came back to Illinois 
he entered MeKendree College, at Lebanon, Illinois, and graduated from 
that institution. He was for a number of years prominently identified iu 
the politics of the county, and held important offices of trusts within the 
gift of the people. 

In August, 1858, he was appointed by the county court to fill out the un¬ 
expired term of Enoch Wall, who died, and who had been county clerk. 
He held the position until 1866, when he was nominated by the Democratic 
party for the same position, and was elected in the following November. 
In 1864 he received the nomination again, and was re-elected and held the 
office until the expiration of the term in 1868. 

He was in 1856 elected to represent this district in the General Assembly 
of the state. As surveyor of the county for many years, he was perhaps 
the best posted man in the county, and enjoyed a larger acquaintance and 
was more favorably known than any other. He married Cinderella Chism, 
who was born in Macoupin county. There were six children born to then/ 
all of whom are living. 
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upon the farm, and attended the common schools in the 
winter months. When in his twenty-third year he was 
united in marriage to Miss Nancy Duncan ; she is a native 
of Indiana. He continued farming until 1877, when he 
received the nomination for the office of county treasurer, 
and was elected in November of the same year, and at pre¬ 
sent discharges the duties of the office in a manner that is 
acceptable to his numerous friends who honored him with 
their suffrages. In his township he was frequently honored 
with offices of trust, and in all has proven himself an honest 
and upright man and a careful and prudent officer. In 
politics he is a democrat. 


ZACHARIAS HARRIS, i 

The present treasurer of Macoupin county, was born in 
Bond county, Illinois, July 7th, 1830. His father, Pendle- : 
ton Harris, was a native of Tennessee. The Harris’s came ; 
from North Carolina, and were of English ancestry on the 
paternal side, and on the maternal, Irish. Mr. Harris emi¬ 
grated to Illinois about the year 1828. He soon after 1 
married Jane Mallard, who was a native of Kentucky. In 
1840 he left Bond county and removed to Bunker Hill, in 
Macoupin county, where he remained until 1851, when he 
removed to Cahokia township, where he has since resided. 
The subject of our sketch spent his boyhood days at work 
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The present efficient sheriff of Macoupin county, was born in Jersey 
county, Illinois, May 25th, 1840. The Sunderland family is of English 
ancestry, and emigrated from England to America at a period anterior to 
the revolution. Samuel, the father of the present sketch, was a native of 
Trenton, New Jersey. He was a soldier of the war of 1812. He was a wheel 
and mill-wright by trade. He, however, during the last fifteen years resi¬ 
ded in his native state, was toll-keeper on the bridge across the Delaware 
nver, connecting New Jersey and Pennsylvania. In 1821 he was united in 
marriage with Elizabeth Hutchison, w’ho was a native of Geneseo county, 
New York. In 1839 Mr. Sunderland came west and settled in Jersey 
county, Illinois, which was then a part of Greene county. He engaged in 
farming, which occupation he continued until his death, which event occurred 
May 23d, 1875. Nine children w T ere born to Samuel and Elizabeth Sunder¬ 
land, five of whom have survived the parents. The subject of our sketch 
spent his boyhood days at work upon the farm, and attended the common 
schools of his native place in the winter season. On the 9th of August, 1860, 
he was united in marriage with Miss Mary J. White, daughter of Robert H. 
a ud Christine White. Mr. White was a native of Edinburgh, Scotland, and 
his wife a native of the northern part of the same couutry. They emigrated 
lo America in 1833, and settled in New York, and afterwards removed to 
GW erse 7> an d subsequently came to Illinois and settled in Jersey county, 
where the family resided. Six children have been born to John F. and 


Mary J. Sunderland, five boys and one girl; all are yet beneath the parental 
roof. 

In 1861 he removed to and settled in Honey Point township, in Macou¬ 
pin county, and engaged in farming, at which he continued industriously 
engaged until 1878, 'when he was elected sheriff of the county, and re¬ 
moved with his family to Carlinville, and entered upon the duties of his office. 

Such, in short, is a brief outline of the history of Mr. Sunderland. In 
politics he is a democrat, and his first vote in that organization was regis¬ 
tered for Stephen A. Douglas in 1860. He has been, from the casting of 
his first vote up to the present time, a true and consistent member of that 
political party. He has been more or less prominent and active in the 
local politics and affairs of his township, and has represented it in the 
supervisors’ court for a number of years. He was nominated for sheriff* dur¬ 
ing the time that he was supervisor. He received the unanimous support of 
his party in convention assembled, and at the ensuing election in November 
following, was elected by a handsome majority, and now fills the office with 
credit to himself and honor to all those who supported him. In his manners 
he is a genial gentleman. In the management of his office, and in the ca¬ 
pacity of a public servant, he is methodical and exact, and in the discharge 
of his duties, is prompt and determined. In short he is an able officer, and 
under his management the county’s interests will be in no danger, and the 
laws will be faithfully executed so for as he is responsible. 
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JOSEPH C. HOWELL 

Is a native of New Jersey, born in Trenton, January 15th, 1815. His 
father, Henry B., was also a native of the same state. The family is 
of English and Welsh extraction. Henry B. Howell was engaged for 
the greater part of his life in merchandizing, and died in his native 
state at the advanced age of seventy-two years. He married Hannah 
Corlees, who was also a native of New Jersey. The family consisted of 
seven children, six of whom have survived the parents. The mother died 
aged eighty-one years. All of the children still remain in their native state 
except the youngest daughter, wife of Joseph A. Sawyer, of Worcester, 
Mass., and the subject of our sketch. Joseph, attended the schools of his 
native state and received a fair education. His time was divided between 
attending the school and assisting his father in the store. When he arrived 
at his sixteenth year, he left the parental roof and went to Philadelphia and 
entered a wholesale dry-goods store as shipping and general clerk. He re¬ 
mained so engaged until the fall of 1836, when, having heard glowing ac¬ 
counts of the great west and the opportunities that it offered a young man to 
make a fortune, provided he was stout of heart and had self-reliant qualities, 
he concluded to follow the stream that was then setting westward. His ac¬ 
tion was somewhat hastened by a situation being offered him to take charge 
of a stock of goods, as soon as he would arrive at Alton, Illinois. He accept¬ 
ed the offer and made immediate preparation to take up his abode and cast 
his fortunes among and with the people of the great west. He accordingly 
paid his family and friends a hasty visit, informed them of his intentions 
packed his clothing in a valise, and on the 6th of September, 1836, bid adieu 
to home and the associations of his youth and started upon what has since 
proven the business journey of his life. He landed in Alton on the 27th of 
the same month and immediately commenced clerking for Messrs. Taylor, 
Davis & McAfee, with whom he remained until the following spring, when 
he came to Carlinville and took charge of a stock of goods for Isaac Great- 
house. At the end of seven or eight months Mr. Greathouse failed, and 
Howell was out of a job, with no prospects of getting one for some time in 
the future. This was in the panicky times of 1837, when financial distress 
was greater and more wide-spread than before or since. There was no money 
to be had, and all kinds of credit had been exhausted. The outlook was ex¬ 
tremely dark. About this time Mr. Howell was invited to make his home 
with Nicholas Boice, where he could remain free of cost until such time i 
as he (Boice) could open up a stock of goods, when he would give Howell 
employment. He accepted the kindly offer in the same spirit in which it 
was made, and remained an inmate of his house and home until 1856. The ! 
friendship thus formed lasted through the life of one, and the other still re- | 
members with gratitude the kindly act, and disinterested, noble friendship of 
his first tried and true friend, Nick Boice. Mr Howell took his place behind 
the counter in the employ of Mr. Boice, with whom he remained until 1856. I 
On the 4th of June, 1841, he was appointed post-master, and held the office ! 
until October 1st, 1844. The office at that time was almost equivalent to ! 

being post-master of the entire county. The county was sparsely settled, and | 

the revenues arising therefrom amounted yearly to the sum of one hundred , 
and sixty dollars. But the duties of the post-master were nevertheless j 
onerous and just as full of perplexities as at the present day. Letters would j 
arrive for persons living long distances from the office to whom word would | 

be sent, informing them of the arrival of a letter and the necessity of their I 

calling and getting it, as there was from ten to twenty cents postage due on j 
it. In those days the receiver of the letter usually paid the postage. Mr. 
Howell is kindly remembered by the old settlers for his activity and prompt¬ 
ness in getting letters to their destination. In 1847 he was elected justice 
of the peace, and afterwards constable, and held both offices, at different 
times, up until 1865. In 1850 he was appointed assistant United States 
marshal for taking the census of Macoupin county. On the 28th of June, 
1852, the rail was laid to Carlinville, on the Chicago & Alton railroad, and 
the cars came through from Alton for the first time. The completion of the 
railroad gave a new impetus to business, and gave property of all kinds a 
fixed value. About this time Mr. Howell added real estate to his other 
business. He also dealt in agricultural implements, and was the first resi¬ 
dent agent for the sale of plows and McCormick reapers. He, about this 
time made some judicious and good investments in real estate for himself, 
and also became agent for non-residents and others who had tracts of land 
in the county. Since that time his principal occupation and business has 
been in the real estate line. At present he is closing up his business with a 
View of retiring from active life. 


In 1867 he was honored bv Governor Oglesby, who appointed him a mem¬ 
ber of the first State Board of Equalization. In 1865 he was appointed 
notary public, an office he has held up to the present time. In politics Mr. 
Howell is a sound republican, thoroughly indoctrinated in the principles of 
his party. He was originally an old line whig and cast his first vote for 
Harrison, for president, in 1840. After the abandonment of the whig organi¬ 
zation, he became a republican, and is still an active member of the party. 
He is not a member of any church organization, but from early associations 
and teachings is inclined to the Methodist church. 

This in brief is a sketch of Mr. Howell. He may be regarded as one of 
the early settlers of Macoupin county, and particularly of Carlinville. His 
handiwork can yet be seen in the county map that be made in 1851, it being 
the first map of the county. Few men in the county are more widely or 
better known than lie is, and wherever known all respect him for sterling 
qualities of both head and heart. 


Hon. S. S. GILBERT. 

He whose name appears at the head of this article was born in Essex 
county, Massachusetts, January 27,1827. The Gilbert family are of English 
ancestry, and are an old one in their native state, as the history of Glouces¬ 
ter makes mention of John Gilbert, who was a settler of that place as early 
as 1710. Jonathan Gilbert, the father of S. S., was in early life a seafa¬ 
ring man. 

In 1835, he abandoned the sea, and removed with his family to Illinois, and 
settled in Madison county, where he engaged in farming. He remained 
there but two years, when he removed to the town of Griggsville, in Pike 
county, Illinois, there remained until 1847, when he returned to Massa¬ 
chusetts, and lived there until 1853, then came to Carlinville, where he 
lived until his death, which occurred in February, 1869. He married 
Mary Say ward, a native of the same state. She died in April, 1869. 
Six children were born to them, three of whom are yet living. The 
subject of our sketch, is the eldest of the family. His boyhood days were 
spent upon the farm and going to school, until he reached his fifteenth year, 
when he entered Shurtleff College, at Upper Alton, where he remained for 
nearly five years. After he left college he taught school in Upper Alton, 
and in the spring of the following year, came to Carlinville, and entered 
the law office of John H. Chesnut, and read law T , and in 1850 was admitted 
to the bar. After his admission he commenced the practice in connection 
with Mr. Chesnut, his preceptor. This partnership continued until Mr. 
Chesnut retired from the practice. He afterwards formed a partnership 
with Thomas Jayne, which continued a short time. In 1857 he formed a 
partnership with John I. Rinaker, which continued until October, 1862. 
From that time he continued the practice alone until 1876, when he formed 
a partnership with his son, E. A. Gilbert, which still continues. 

In 1852 he was elected county judge under the old county court organi¬ 
zation of the county. He then filled out an unexpired term, and in 1853 
was elected for a full term. In 1857 he was appointed Master in Chancery 
by Judge Rice, and held the office until 1861, and in 1870 he was appointed 
by Judge Vandever to the same position, and held the office until 1874. 
In 1874 he was elected a member of the 29th General Assembly of Illinois. 
In all these offices Judge Gilbert discharged his trusts with intelligence and 
fidelity which merited the respect and approbation of his constituents. In 
politics he is a democrat. He cast his first presidential vote for Lewis Cass, 
in 1848. He remained a democrat until the breaking out of the war, when 
he joined the republican party, and remained with it until 1872, when he 
became identified with the Liberal movement, and since that time has been 
a democrat. In 1851 he was united in marriage to Frances McClure, who 
was born in Kentucky, but was a resident of Macoupin county at the time 
of her marriage. Six children have been born to them. The eldest, Ed¬ 
ward A., is married, the rest are still at home. 

In the practice of the law, Judge Gilbert has no specialities, but prefers 
the Chancery practice. He is regarded as a sound lawyer, and a good 
pleader. As a man and a citizen he Is universally respected. 


THOMAS M. METCALF 

Was born in Hopkins county, Kentucky, the 10th of November, 1828. 
William Metcalf, Jr., his father, was also a native of the same state. The 
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Metcalf’s are an old family, and were originally from Virginia, and settled 
in Kentucky at an early period. William Metcalf, Jr., emigrated 
to Illinois and settled in Macoupin county, on section six, in what 
is now known as Western Mound township, in April, 1835. He there 
remained engaged in cultivating the soil until 1858, when he removed 
to Girard in this county. In 1874 he removed to section one South Otter 
township, where he at present resides. He married Miss Huldah A. Davis, 
who is also a native of Kentucky. There were ten children born to them, 
six of whom are at present living, and all residents of the county except the 
wife of W. B. Michaels, who lives in Beardstown, Illinois. The subject of 
our sketch remained at home working upon the farm in the summer and at¬ 
tending the common schools in the winter, until his nineteenth year, when 
he taught school one session, after which lie entered upon the study of medi¬ 
cine, intending to adopt that as his profession, but after one year’s trial he 
abandoned it and entered a dry-goods store in Waverly, Morgan county, 
Illinois, as a clerk. He continued clerking for three years, at the end of 
which time he purchased a stock of dry-goods in Greenfield, Greene county, 
Illinois, and continued in that business until 1855, when he removed to Gi¬ 
rard, Macoupin county, where soon after his arrival he was elected justice of 
the peace. To this office he added that of a general collecting agent, and 
continued so engaged for eleven years, when he went into the lumber busi¬ 
ness, and also operated a planing-mill in connection therewith. A short time 
afterwards a fire broke out and consumed the mill and a large portion of the 
stock, entailing upon him considerable loss. He afterwards obtained an 
interest in a grocery and hardware store, in which he continued until 1869, 
when he received the nomination for the office of county clerk on the Re¬ 
publican ticket, and in the ensuing election was elected by a handsome 
majority. He discharged the duties of his office so acceptably, that in 1873 
he was again the candidate both of the Republican and Farmers’ organi¬ 
zations, and in the following election was elected by over fourteen hundred 
majority. He served his term of office, discharging the duties in a manner 
that gave satisfaction to his numerous friends. On the 29th of January, 
1850, he was united in marriage to Miss Emma L. Thayer, who is a native 
of Massachusetts. Her parents came to Illinois in 1839, and settled in 
Chatham, Sangamon county. Both he and his estimable lady are members 
of the Baptist Church. He east his first vote for Gen. Winfield Scott in 
1852, and after the abandonment of the old-line Whig organization, he joined 
the republican party, and has been a staunch and consistent member ever 
since. Iu 1856 he was nominated by the republican party for the office of 
sheriff against Mr. McClure. The county was then overwhelmingly demo¬ 
cratic, and Mr. Metcalf was defeated by only eighty-four votes. Mr. Met¬ 
calf has practically retired from active business pursuits, and is enjoying 
the fruits of a w T ell spent life. 


JOSEPH B. LISTON 

Was born in Macoupin county, Illinois, August 19th, 1838. His father 
( was a native of Marion county, Kentucky. The Listons were originally 

from Virginia, but emigrated to Kentucky at an early period in the history 
of that state. The family, on the paternal side, is of Irish ancestry, and, 
on the maternal, Scotch. Joseph Liston, the father, married Martha Bland, 
who was also a native of Marion county, Kentucky. Seven children were 
born to them, namely : George B., Sarah Ann, John T., Joseph B., William 
T., Susan M. and Albert M. Liston. But two are living: Albert M., who 
is a farmer and resident of North Palmyra, a township in this county, and 
the subject of our sketch. The father, in the earlier part of his life, 
learned the saddlery and harness-making trade, at which he worked while 
a resident of his native state. After his removal to Macoupin county, he 
^ continued at his trade and farming for perhaps five or six years, when he 

abandoned it, and engaged in farming entirely. In March, 1838, he left 
Kentucky, and arrived in Illinois on the 28th of the same month, and set¬ 
tled near Eagles Point, in North Palmyra township, where he remained 
until his death, which took place on the 31st of January, 1877. His wife 
died on the 25th of January, 1876. When Mr. Liston came to Illinois, he 
was like thousands of others w ho left their comfortable homes in the east 
or south to take up their abode in the great west. He was possessed of 
but little money and a few household goods, but he had industry, energy, 
and that kind of will necessary to brave the hardships and discomforts of 
pioneer life. He had confidence in his own powers, and his self-reliance 
gave him courage to meet and successfully combat all the ills and perils 
incident upon a life in Illinois a half a century ago. His cheerfulness led 


him always to look on the bright side of things, and he never despaired of 
the future. By industry and the practice of economical habits he suc¬ 
ceeded in accumulating sufficient of this world’s goods to render him com¬ 
fortable in his declining years. He is remembered as an exceedingly kind 
and generous-hearted man,—one wKo could not resist the appeals of a friend, 
and would frequently subject himself to great inconvenience in order that 
his friends might prosper. Among his neighbors and friends his honesty 
was proverbial. He was a man who enjoyed companionship, and therefore 
his acquaintance was extensive, and among all, he was regarded as a man 
actuated by the noblest of impulses. In his life he was a zealous mason. 
He participated in the formation, and was a charter member of several 
lodges of that ancient and honorable order in this and adjoining counties. 
The subject of our sketch spent his boyhood days at work upon the farm 
and in attending the common schools of his native place. At the age of 
seventeen years, lie entered the academy at Virginia, Cass county, Illinois, 
where he remained two terms. On the 7th of November, 1867, he was 
united in marriage to Miss Lucretia, daughter of Daniel and Susan Dick. 
She is a native of Sangamon county, Illinois, but her parents were from 
Kentucky, and emigrated to Illinois in the year 1830. In 1859, Mr. Liston 
commenced riding as deputy under sheriff’Plain. He continued as deputy 
until 1862, when he was a candidate for sheriff* before the democratic 
convention, but was defeated by two votes. From 1862 until 1866, he was 
engaged in farming and general stock dealing. In 1866, he again offered 
himself as a candidate for the offiee of sheriff on the democratic ticket. 
He was nominated, and, at the ensuing election in November, was elected 
by a handsome majority. He discharged the duties of the office to the 
entire satisfaction of his constituents. In the fall of 1868, he retired from 
office, and since that time he has been extensively engaged in trading and 
dealing in live stock. In polities, it will be understood, Mr. Liston belongs 
to the democratic party. His first presidential vote was cast for Stephen 
A. Douglas, in 1860. Since that time, he has been a warm supporter of 
the principles of the party of his first choice. Like his father, he is also 
a mason, having passed to the degree of Knight Templar. 


HENRY W. BURTON 

1 May be regarded as one of the early settlers of Macoupin countv. He is a 
native of Connecticut, and was born August 14th, 1819. The familv is of 
English origin. Olney Burton, his father, was a native of Rhode Island. 

, He emigrated to the former state in the year 1800. He was a farmer by 

j occupation. He married Abigail Burlingame. Henry W., is the youngest 

I of eight children, five of whom are still living. He spent his boyhood 
, days at work upon the farm, and attended the excellent schools of his 

I native state in the winter season, until he was sixteen years of age, 

when he commenced to learn the carpenter’s trade, and served an 
apprenticeship of four years iu the business. In 1840, he, like thousands 
i of others, was .seized with Western fever and a desire to emigrate to 
Illinois, which was then the frontier of civilization. He accordingly 
came west, and stopped at Alton, Illinois, with an elder brother who 
j had preceded him the year before. Soon after, he came up into Macoupin 
county, and settled in Woodburn, where he worked at his trade until 1849, 
when the gold excitement broke out in California. He laid down the ham¬ 
mer and plane, and, in company with others, started in ox-teams by the 
overland route for the land of gold and speedy fortunes. In due time he 
arrived in California, where he remained engaged in mining until the fall 
1 of 1850, when he returned to Woodburn, in this county. He then engaged 
j in general merchandizing in Woodburn until after the completion of the 
railroad to Bunker Hill, when he removed his stock of goods to the latter 
place, and continued the business until the breaking out of the war, when 
he commenced buying and shipping grain, in addition to his general mer¬ 
chandizing. He continued for four years, when he sold out. Iu 1868, he 
received the nomination for the office of circuit clerk at the hands of the 
democratic party, and, at the ensuing election in November following, was 
elected by a handsome majority. At the expiration of his term of office, 
i he was again nominated and elected, and remained in office until 1876. It 
j will be readily known that Mr. Burton is a democrat. He cast his first 
i vote for James K. Polk, for President, in 1844, and since that time has 
| never faltered in duty to the party. He is not a member of any religious 
organization. He was married to Miss Cornelia Rider, who was a native 
I of Illinois. Three children were born to them, two of whom are living. 
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GEORGE R. HUGHES, 

The present circuit clerk of Macoupin county, is a native of Tennessee, 
and was born in Jackson county, June 14th, 1825. The Hughes family, on 
the paternal side, are of Welsh ancestry; and, on the maternal, English. 
Harrison I. Hughes, the father of the subject of the present sketch, was a 
native of Virginia, and emigrated to Tennessee in 1821, where he remained 
until his death, which occurred in 1846. He married Mary Quarles. She 
died in 1858. She also was a native of Virginia. Nine children were born 
to them, seven of whom have survived the parents. George R., is the 
seventh in the family. He attended the schools of his native state, and 
received a good English education, after which he entered a general store as 
clerk, and, in 1845, commenced doing business for himself in general mer¬ 
chandizing, and continued until 1850, when he sold out and removed to 
Illinois, stopping at Carlinville, where he opened up a store of family gro¬ 
ceries and supplies, and, at the end of three months, formed a partnership 
with Milam Graham, in general merchandizing. The partnership continued 
one year, w T hen he sold out to Graham, and clerked for a short time, when 
he formed a partnership, in the dry goods business, with William Wright. 
He continued in business with Mr. Wright for two years and four months, 
when he purchased his interest, and since that time to the present he has 
done business alone. On the 27th day of September, 1853, he married Miss 
Sophia Clark, who is a native of England, but was a resident of Carlinville 
at the time of her marriage. Nine children have been born to them; six 
girls and three boys, all yet residing at home. In 1870, Mr. Hughes re¬ 
ceived the nomination for the office of circuit clerk, and in the ensuing 
election in November following, was elected by a handsome majority ; and 
at present he fills the office and discharges the duties of his position in a 
manner that gives entire satisfaction to his constituents. In 1875, he was 
elected mayor of the city of Carlinville. In politics, Mr. Hughes was 
originally an old-line Whig, and cast his first presidential vote for Zachary 
Taylor, in 1848. In 1856, he voted for James Buchanan, and since that 
time has been an active and consistent Democrat. In manners and deport¬ 
ment, Mr. Hughes is a sociable and agreeable gentleman ; as an officer, 
is methodical and correct; and, as a man, his reputation for honesty and 
probity of character is as wide as the circle of his acquaintance. 


MILTON McCLURE, 

Is an old settler, and one of the prominent business men of Macoupin 
county. He was born in Jessamine county, Kentucky, on the 22d of Octo¬ 
ber, 1832. His father, James A. McClure, was a native of Virginia, but re¬ 
moved to Kentucky at an early date. They came of Scotch parentage. 
He married Frances Dickerson, who was born in Kentucky. Fifteen chil¬ 
dren were born to them ; eight of whom still survive. The mother died in 
1844. James A. McClure emigrated to Illinois in 1834, and settled in 
Greene county, where he remained until 1835, when he removed to Macou¬ 
pin county, and settled on section 36, T. 10, R. 7, where he engaged in 
farming until 1844, when he was appointed to a position in the Laud De¬ 
partment at Washington, by president James K. Polk. He continued 
through Polk’s administration, and was re-appointed by president Taylor, 
and died in office while in the discharge of his duties, in 1849. The sub¬ 
ject of our sketch is the youngest in the family. He remained upon the 
farm until 1844, when he came to Carlinville and attended school, until his 
fifteenth year, when he entered ShurtlefF College, at Upper Alton, where 
he remained some time, and then returned to Carlinville and entered a drug 
store as clerk. One year later he engaged in the dry goods business and 
general merchandizing, in which he continued until the spring of 1856, 
when he was nominated by the Democratic party for the office of Sheriff, 
and in the ensuing election, was elected by a handsome majority. After 
his term of office expired he was elected justice of the peace. He also en¬ 
gaged in general trading until the fall of 1863, w r hen he entered the drug 
business, in which he has continued up to the present time. In 1872 he, in 
connection with other capitalists of Macoupin county, organized and es¬ 
tablished the First National Bank of Carlinville. At its organization, he 
was elected vice-president, and in 1877 was elected president. On the 3d 
of October, 1853, he was united in marriage to Miss Martha K. Neale, who 
is a native of Springfield, Illinois. Her parents were natives of Franklin 
county, Kentucky. Two children, a boy and girl, are the fruits of this 
union. In politics Mr. McClure is a life-long democrat. In 1872 he was 
honored by being appointed a delegate from the 17th Congressional District, 
to the National Democratic Convention at Baltimore, which nominated the 


late lamented Horace Greeley for president. He is not a member of any 
church organization, but rather inclines to a liberal view upon all questions 
of a religious character. In enterprises having for their object the advance¬ 
ment of the material interests of his town or county, we find in him a liberal 
supporter. In his manners and deportment, he is affable and agreeable, 
and in the community where he has lived nearly all his life, all accord to 
him honesty and strict probity of character. 


W. W. FREEMAN 

Was born in Fayette county, Pennsylvania, June 2d, 1823. His parents, 
Elias and Deborah Freeman, emigrated from New York in the year 1820, 
and settled in the little town of Monroe, in the county before mentioned, at 
the foot of Laurel Hill, where the national road crosses the Allegheny 
mountains. When of sufficient age and strength, he, with his older brother, 
worked together on a farm during the cropping season, and attended school 
in winter. His early education was such as could be obtained in the schools 
of the day, by attending about three months in the year. 

In 1837 his father visited the Eelinoi*, as it was then called by old 
settlers, and being so well pleased with the country on his return home, he 
sold out, and with his family came to Illinois in 1838, settling in Canton, 
Fulton county. On the arrival of the family in Canton, the subject of this 
sketch was apprenticed to learn the printing business. He continued to 
work at that trade in Canton, until 1840, when he went to Stephenson, now 
Rock Island, on the up]>er Mississippi. In order to reach there, the whole 
distance had to be made through prairie of almost illimitable expanse. 
What road there was led up through Knoxville, Knox county; thence to 
Hendersonville, Henderson county, where the Indian trail was struck, lead¬ 
ing to Black Hawk village on Rock river. Although the village had been 
burned by the whites eight years before, yet the stumps of the poles that 
supported the wigwams were still to be seen, as well as the corn-stalks of 
the Indian corn-fields. Mr. Freeman says that that was the most enchanting 
spot he ever saw. He remained in Rock Island until 1841, when he returned 
to Canton, and attended school until 1842, and then went to Upper Alton, 
and commenced a course of study at Shurtleff College. He remained in 
college two years, and one term in the third year. 

In the latter part of 1844, he was invited to visit one of his old school¬ 
mates, Charles P. Hazard, then living at the head of Cahokia creek in this 
county. He spent his first night in Macoupin county under the hospitable 
roof of the late Uncle Billy Lancaster This was the night of the 22d of 
December, 1844. On Christmas day he came to Carlinville, and on the 
way back to Cahokia engaged to take a school on Weatherford’s Prairie. 
The school-house stood diagonally across the road from where Oakland now 
stands. He began teaching on the 7th of January, 1845, and continued to 
teach in various places in the county; a portion of the time in Carlinville, 
up to 1851, when he commenced to work for the late Henry Fishback, in 
whose employ he continued until 1854. During the three years he w ? as with 
Mr. Fishback, he made probably fifteen trips to New Orleans, forming the 
acquaintance of many of the business men of that city. 

On May 19th, 1847, he was married to Miss Lucy S. Fishback, with 
whom he lived until her death in the year 1849. From that time to Aug. 
25th, 1853, he remained a widower, when he married Miss Ellen M. Win¬ 
chester, who died in February, 1865. In 1854 he entered the clerk’s office 
under Mr. A. McKim Dubois, and remained with him until he went out 
of office in 1860. 

Mr. Freeman has always been an ardent republican, since the organiza¬ 
tion of that party. On the organization of the 122d regiment in 1862, he 
received of Gov. Richard Yates a commission as regimental quartermaster, 
with rank of first lieutenant. The commission dated August 28, 1862, and 
on Oct. 8th following he started with the regiment to the field. On the 12th 
of October, 1862, the regiment found itself halted at Trenton, Tenn. 

Mr. Freeman, with a small squad of soldiers, was detailed at Trenton to 
guard a large lot of quartermaster’s goods, and on Saturday, Dec. 20, 1862, 
Gen. Forrest, with about eight thousand confederate troops, marched in 
upon them. The littlfe band fought until they were surrounded and com¬ 
pelled to surrender unconditionally by Col. Fry. 

Mr. Freeman, together with about three hundred others, were immediately 
paroled, but allowed to remain in their own quarters that night. About 1 
o’clock the next day the prisoners were drawn up in line, and placed in 
charge of Col. Collins, with a regiment of confederates to escort them through 
to the union lines at Columbus, Ky. The march continued until 10 o’clock 
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that evening, when all went into earap—Rebs and Federals together—at 
Rutherford, Tenn. Here an incident occurred that will be remembered by | 
many of those who were on that weary march. When the surrender took | 
place, Mr. Freeman had large quantities of camp, garrison, quartermaster’s 
stores, clothing and blankets. He told the men that they had better supply I 
themselves with blankets before the reb’s came in. Some of the men availed , 
themselves of the opportunity, while others did not. Many of those who | 
did took two blankets, and had them when they reached Rutherford. On | 
the morning of the 22d of December, Mr Freeman, having been placed in ( 
charge of his fellow-prisoners by Gen. Forrest, received orders, through an | 
orderly, directing him to require the prisoners to turn over what blankets i 
they had to his men. While Mr. Freeman was reading the order, the Gene¬ 
ral appeared upon the scene, and was asked by Mr. F., if he expected that [ 
order to be obeyed ? He answered that he did, and was as promptly told j 
by Mr. F., that he would not himself obey it, nor would he advise or order i 
the men in his charge to do so. That he would concede that they, the rebs, 
had sufficient force to compel obedience, and by sheer force could take the | 
blankets; but all that they would ever get from him or the men under him, 
with his or their consent, would begotten by simple brute force; that an J 
order of that kind was outrageous, barbarous, unmilitary and inhuman; ! 
that these blankets were all that the prisoners had to shelter them during i 
these cold December nights, and that no surrender of blankets would wil- j 
lingly be made in obedience to the order. Gen. Forrest then remarked: | 

“I will see about that;” wheeled his horse, and rode off. While the General I 
was gone, and the prisoners awaited developments, an orderly returned with 
orders modified, stating that the General had observed that some of the 
prisoners had two blankets each, and required such as had two to surrender 
one of them to his men. Mr. Freeman had made another observation during 
the interval, and that was that some of the prisoners had no blankets at all, 
while others had two. He requested those with two to surrender one of 
them to a fellow-prisoner who had none. This was quickly done, and when 
Forrest’s aid came to get blankets, he found no federal with more than one, 
so that no blankets were surrendered to the rebs there. This was reported 
to Gen. Forrest, and he very promptly sent to Mr. Freeman a horse, saddle 
and bridle to use on the march. They reached Union City, Tenn., on the 
23d of December, where two companies of the 54th Illinois regiment were 
stationed. Gen. Forrest met them with his whole force, and demanded 
unconditional surrender. Nothing could be done, and the two companies 
were taken prisoners, paroled and added to the number of prisoners. The 
next day the prisoners marched to Moscow, Ky., twelve .miles from' Colum¬ 
bus, and went into camp in the town. Col. Collins and Major James F. 
Chapman went to Columbus, with a flag of truce, to fhe commander of the 
post, asking him to send a special train out to receive the men, and carry 
them to Columbus ; Col. Collins guaranteeing the train a safe passage out 
and back. This, however, was not done, and the prisoners solicited Col. t 

Collins to take them by the dirt road to Columbus, distance eighteen miles. | 

The boys were anxious to get inside of their own lines, and made the march * 
in a comparatively short time, coming in sight of the blue coats about three * 
o’clock, P. M. The preliminaries were arranged, and the prisoners took 
leave of their captors, and passed inside the federal lines, and arrived in j 
Columbus about sundown of Dec. 27, 1862. I 


Mr. Freeman retained his commission, and was with the regiment during 
the whole time of service, excepting while he was a prisoner with the enemy. 
The subject of this sketch desires that we should say that he was not exempt 
from the usual amount of “ cuss words,” or words to that effect that were 
heaped upon regimental quartermasters. He was popular with the boys. 

Since the war Mr. Freeman has resided in Carlinville, except about nine 
months spent at Cairo. He has been justice of the peace several years, and 
now is police magistrate of Carlin ville. 


JOHN PITT MATTHEWS, M.D., 

Was born at Hampton Court, Herefordshire, England, September 2d, 1835. 
His father, John Matthews, was a farmer. He married Caroliue Myra 
Cooper. He emigrated to America in 1844, and settled in Mercer county, 
Pa., where he remained until his death in 1864. His wife died in 1863. 
The subject of our sketch is the third in a family of ten children, eight of 
whom have survived the parents. Dr. Matthews spent the first eighteen 
years of his life as a farmer boy, giving his winters to study at the country 
schools and his summers to the laborious tillage of the soil—a succession of 
employments that has given stamina to the very best of American citizens. 
At the age of eighteen lie entered Duff’s Mercantile College at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and took a mathematical course. After that he taught school for one 
term, and then entered Allegheny College at Meadville, Crawford county, 
Pa., where he remained two years and finished his mathematical course. 
He then came to Greene county, Illinois, aiul taught school at Saulsbury 
one winter term, and one term at Kane, and also taught a year and a half 
at the Greenfield Academy in Greenfield. During the term at Kane he com¬ 
menced reading medicine under the instruction of Dr. P. Finnertv, of Kane. 
He afterward took one course in the Medical Department of the Iowa Uni¬ 
versity at Keokuk, and then commenced the practice of his profession in 
Scottville, Macoupin county, and continued in the practice until 1862, when 
he passed examination before the State Examining Board, and entered the 
service as assistant surgeon of the 122d regiment, Illinois volunteers. He 
remained in active service one year, when from reasons of ill-health he was 
forced to resign. He came home, and in the fall of 1863 resumed practice 
in Carlinville in connection with Dr. E. E. Webster. In 1865 he attended 
a course of lectures and graduated at Long Island College Hospital, New 
York. He returned to Carlinville, and since that time to the present has 
been industriously engaged in the practice of his profession. Dr. Matthews 
belongs to the progressive school of physicians, as may be readily known by 
his connection with the different county, state, and national medical associa¬ 
tions, which are organized for the promotion and larger development of the 
science of medicine. He in this community deservedly takes front rank in 
his profession. Personally and socially Dr. Matthews possesses rare quali¬ 
ties, and by his upright and manly life has won an honorable name, and 
endeared himself to a large circle of friends. In 1865 he was united in 
marriage with Miss Bettie, daughter of Ex-Governor John M. Palmer, of 
Springfield, Illinois. Four children have been born to them, three of whom 
are living—John Palmer, Lucy Myra, and Frederick Webster Matthews. 
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The present editor and manager of the Carlinville Democrat , was born at 
Plainfield, Massachusetts, February 12th, 1833. His father was the late 
Rev. David Kimball, who edited and published the “ Christian Panoplist,” 
at Concord, New Hampshire. He removed with his family from Plainfield 
to Concord, when the subject of this sketch was two years of age. He re¬ 
mained in the latter place a number of years, then moved to Franklin, after¬ 
wards to Hanover, New Hampshire, where he resided until his removal to 
Rockford, Illinois, in 1863, where he remained until his death in 1875. He 
married Miss E. E. Carter, of Newburyport, Mass. She still resides at Rock¬ 
ford. Henry M. is the fifth in a family of seven children, three of whom are 
living. He at an early age entered a printing office and learned to “ set ” 
type. The first money he earned as a printer was on the “ Herald of Free¬ 
dom,” an Anti-Slavery paper, published by John French. He afterwards 
received an academic education in Kimball Union Academy at Meriden, and 
in 1851 he entered Dartmouth College, and graduated from that institution 
of learning in 1855. 

In the fall of the same year he came to Illinois and taught school for six 

i 

months in Byron, Ogle county. In May of 1856 he, in company with others, 
removed to Kansas for the purpose of aiding in making that a free state. 

He was employed on George Washington Brown’s “ Herald of Freedom,” 
at Lawrence, until the office was pitched into the river, and the town sacked 
and burned by the border ruffians. He afterwards, in partnership with a 
friend, purchased a farm and left his partner in charge of it, while he came 
east and stopped for a short time at Alton. After Mr. Kimball’s return to 
Illinois his partner became sick, and he too left the farm, after which other 


parties jumped the claim and they lost it. His first venture in real estate 
in the west may be regarded as a flat failure. 

In September of 1856 he came to Carlinville, and went to work on the 
“Free Democrat.” He soon after became a partner of W. C. Phillips in the 
publication, and in 1859 purchased Phillips’ interest, and remained sole pro¬ 
prietor and editor until 1867, when Major A. W. Edwards was taken in as a 
partner. He withdrew in 1872, and from that time to the present Mr. 
Kimball has been both editor and manager. 

The “ Democrat ” under his management has become one of the most 
influential journals in Central and Southern Illinois. (For a more elaborate 
history of the rise and progress of the “ Democrat,” the reader is referred to 
the “ History of the Press of Macoupin county ” to be found elsewhere in 
this work.) In 1861 he was appointed postmaster of Carlinville by Abraham 
Lincoln, and in 1869 was re-appointed by U. S. Grant. He held the office 
for nearly ten years. In politics he has always been a republican. At an 
early age and while it was yet unpopular, he attached himself to the party of 
freedom and human rights. He aided with his pen to hasten the time when 
the foul blot and stain of slavery was wiped out of the land. 

On the 1st day of March, 1860, he was united in marriage with Miss 
Fanny M., daughter of Rev. E. J. Palmer, an elder brother of Ex-Governor 
Palmer. This marriage has been blessed with six children, three sons and 
three daughters ; all but one, (which died in infancy,) are yet beneath the pa¬ 
rental roof. Mr. Kimball in his manners is a quiet, unobtrusive gentleman. 
With his friends and acquaintances he is kind and social; as a citizen he is 
much respected, and enjoys the confidence and esteem of the entire community. 
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Was born in the village of Cuba, Fulton county, Illinois, February 17th, when he sold the paper and established the Galesbury Times , at Galesbury, 

1845. The Snivelys are of German ancestry, the descendants of whom Illinois. In this enterprise he was unfortunate and lost about $3,000. After 

settled in Pennsylvania many years ago. The grandfather of the present this he edited the Pekin Times for three months, and in October, 1869, the 

sketch was one of the pioneers of Ohio. He was a man of fine education, position of city editor of the Peoria Daily Democrat was tendered him, and 

and was an accomplished German and English scholar. On the maternal he accepted it. He remained with the Democrat for two years, during which 
side the family are of Irish descent, although three generations have been time he acted as reporter for the paper at the session of the Constitutional 

born in this country. The father of Ethan A., removed from Ohio to Illinois Convention, and the first session of the 27th General Assembly. In Octo- 

in 1838, and settled in Fulton county, where he remained until his death, ber, 1871, he took charge of the Macoupin Enquirer , which succeeded the 

which took place in 1860. The mother survived him, and died in 1879, in the Macoupin Times , and continued in control thereof until March, 1877. While 

house where the subject of this sketch was born. Ethan A. attended the dis- a resident of Carlinville, he on the 23d day of February, 1876, became con- 

trict schools of his native village and received a fair English education. nected with one of the oldest families in Macoupin county, by being united 

In the spring of 1860, when he was fifteen years of age, he entered a printing in marriage to Miss Kate M. Dubois, eldest daughter of Mr. A. McKim 

office in Havana, Mason county, and determined to learn the trade. His fa- Dubois, of Carlinville. In 1878 he was elected clerk of Supreme Court for 
ther wisely advised him to continue at school and prepare to take a classical | the thirty-three counties, comprising the Central Grand Division. In 

course in some first-class college, and then enter upon the profession of law, j March, 1879, Mr. L. C. Glessner established the Macoupin County Herald , 

but Ethan believed and argued that learning a trade, and thereby providing | and Mr. Snively took charge of the editorial management. In June, 1879, 

some certain way of making a living in the future, was the wiser course. | he was elected president of the Illinois Press Association. Mr. Snively 

The father admitted the force of his reasoning, and gave his consent. He | comes from strictly Democratic stock. His father was a prominent Demo- 

finished his trade at Canton, Illinois. During the first week of January, j crat in Fulton county, and held several official positions at the hands of 

1866, he commenced the publication of the Riushville Times, at Rushville, I the party. Mr. S. has been an active and uncompromising Democrat 

Illinois, which paper he successfully conducted for two years and a half, | 
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Was born in Huron county, Ohio, June 10th, 1836. Dr. Hugh T. Prouty, 
his father, was a native of New York. He emigrated to Ohio about the 
year 1826. He was drowned while on an excursion in 1847. The Prouty 
family are of Irish descent. The grandfather of the present sketch was one 
of the Irish patriots who, with O’Connell, attempted to free Ireland from the 
tyrannical rule of Great Britain. Hugh T. Prouty married Margaret Tice, 
w'ho was a native of Huron county, Ohio. She died in 1840. Four chil¬ 
dren, two boys and two girls, were born to them, three of whom have sur¬ 
vived the parents. Cyrus T. Prouty received a fair education in the schools 
of his native state, where he remained until 1858, when he came to Carlin- 
ville, and taught school two winters and worked on a farm iu the summer. 
In 1861, when the war broke out, he enlisted as a private in Company “A,” 
32d Regiment Illinois Volunteers, Col. John Logan commanding. The 
regiment rendezvoused at Camp Butler until February, 1862, when it was 
ordered to Bird’s Point, and from there went to Fort Henry. At the latter 
place Company “A” was detached and sent to Fort Donaldson, and partici¬ 
pated in the fight and capture of that place. The company rejoined the 
regiment, and engaged in the battles of Shiloh and Pittsburg Landing. In 
the battle at the latter place Mr. Prouty was badly wounded, receiving no 
less than nine wounds in different parts of his body. He was brought to 
St. Louis and from there home, where he remained some time. He was not 
entirely convalescent at this time, but went to St. Louis, where he was 
ordered to the hospital, but he escaped his guards and paid his way down 
the river to Memphis, where he rejoined his regiment. After his arrival in 
Memphis he was sent to Overton hospital, where he remained about four 


weeks, when he was honorably discharged from the service on account of 
general disability occasioned by his wounds. 

After his return home he re-engaged in school teaching, and taught a 
term of six months, after which he tried farming for one year. He was then 
appointed United States deputy collector, which position he held one year, 
when he resigned, and engaged in trading and shipping live stock, at which 
he continued until 1873. In 1871 he also added insurance to his business, 
and in 1873 was appointed post-master of Carlinville, which office he still 
holds. 

On the 12th of February, 1863, he was united in marriage writh Miss 
Julia Van Osdale. She is a native of Macoupin county. Four children, 
two boys and two girls, have been born to them. 

In politics Mr. Prouty is a republican. He, at an early age, became 
identified with its principles, and gave his first vote for Salmon P. Chase for 
Governor of Ohio, and John Sherman for Congress. His cast his first pre¬ 
sidential vote for Abraham Lincoln in 1860, and since that time he has 
been an active and staunch supporter of the principles of the 'republican 
party. 

As a man Mr. Prouty stands deservedly high in the community where he 
has long resided. As an officer, holding the onerous and trying position of 
postmaster, he is patient, obliging, and courteous to all. As a soldier, he 
bears upon his person honorable scars received while in the front ranks 
bravely fighting for his country and the preservation of the Union. It is 
with pleasure that we here record these few r words, and add our mite of 
praise for a worthy man, an efficient officer, and gallant soldier. 
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JOHN MAYO PALMER 

Was born in Carlinville, Illinois, March 10th, 1848, and 
is the eldest son of ex-Governor John M. Palmer. He 
was educated in the common schools of Carlinville, and 
was one of the first students at Blackburn University. 
In 1861, being then but thirteen years of age, he went with 
his father, who was then colonel of the 14th Regiment, 
Illinois Volunteers, to Jacksonville, and from that time, 
during the w’hole war, was with Gen. Palmer. In the 
spring months and during the hot w eather he would return 
home and remain until cooler weather set in. He was 
with Fremont in the campaign at Springfield, Missouri, 
and at the series of actions about New* Madrid and Island 
No. 10, and on the march to Atlanta, leaving his father 
the day before the charge on Kenesaw' Mount. 

In 1866 and ’67 he attended Shurtleff College, at Upper 
Alton. He returned home and studied law in the office 
with his father, and a portion of the time with Gen. John 
I. Rinaker, and w’as admitted to the practice soon after. 
He afterwards entered the law’ department of Harvard 
University, at Cambridge, Mass., and graduated there¬ 
from in 1868 with the degree of L.L. B. Immediately 
after his graduation at Harvard he returned to Carlin¬ 


ville, and commenced the practice of the law, first in 
connection with John A. Harris, who had been reared 
with him, and next with Samuel Pitman, who had been a 
former partner of his father’s. 

He w T as married July 7th, 1869, to Miss Ellen Robert¬ 
son, daughter of Dr. W. A. Robertson, of Carlinville. 

In the spring of 1870 he was elected city attomey of 
Carlinville on the Republican ticket, defeating J. G. 
Koester, the Democratic candidate, by a considerable 
majority. He remained at Carlinville until September, 
1872, when he removed to Springfield, and commenced 
the practice of law r in connection with his father. In 

1875 he was elected a member of the City Grnncil of 
Springfield, from the sixth ward, without opposition. In 

1876 he was elected a member of the General Assembly, 
from Sangamon county, by a majority largely in excess of 
any other candidate. 

He has three children. Their names are: John McAu- 
ley Palmer, born at Carlinville, April 23d, 1870; Robert¬ 
son Palmer, born at Carlinville, July 5th, 1872; and 
George Thomas Palmer, born at Springfield, March 7th, 
1875. 
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Editor and publisher of the Macoupin Enquirer , was born 
in Clark county, Ohio, September 15th, 1826. Isaac Reed, 
his father, was a native of Connecticut, and emigrated to 
Ohio in 1818. He was a tanner by trade, and carried on 
the business. He married Lodema White, who was a 
native of Massachusetts, and was a direct descendant of the 
pilgrims who came over in the Mayflower. She was a resi¬ 
dent of Cattaraugus county, New York, at the time of her 
marriage. She died in Indiana in 1872. Seven children 
were born to Isaac and Lodema Reed, two of whom are 
still living, a daughter and the subject of our sketch. The 
father removed his family to Tippecanoe county, Indiana, 
in 1828. He died in 1830. When the subject of our 
sketch reached his twelfth year he went to school at Spring- 
field, Ohio, where he remained the greater portion of the 
time until he was nineteen years of age. He commenced 
teaching school when he was but sixteen years of age, and 
taught during the time that he was not in attendance at 
the academy, at the place above named. He continued 
teaching in Indiana and afterwards made a tour of the 
southern states, teaching at different points. He remained 
in the south until 1850, when he returned north and 
settled in Morgan county, Illinois, where he followed his 
profession until 1854, when he went to Des Moines, Iowa, 


and engaged in stock dealing, in which he continued until 
1862, when he removed to Logan county, Illinois, and 
engaged in farming and stock raising. His time was so 
occupied until 1874, when he quit farming. He then 
purchased the Central Illinois Weekly Statesman , and in 
December of the same year purchased the Logan County 
Journal , and combined the two offices and named it the 
Lincoln Times. He remained editor and publisher of the 
Times for one year, when he sold out and came to Carlin- 
ville, where he leased the Enquirer office of the stock¬ 
holders, and continues the publication of the paper up to 
the present time. In politics he was originally what was 
known as a “Henry Clay” whig, and cast his first vote 
for Zachary Taylor, in 1848, for president. He remained 
a whig until Stephen A. Douglas wrote some letters and 
articles upon the tariff’ published in the Illinois State Reg- 
istet' in 1852, and from that time forward he has acted with 
the democratic party. On the 11th of April, 1852, he 
was united in marriage with Miss Deborah Cassel. The 
fruits of this marriage are four children living. 

On the 9th of October, 1879, Mr. Reed was married to 
Mrs. Clara A. Weer of Carlinville. She is an accomplished 
lady, and a member of one of the old and respected families 
of this countv. 





I Was born in Fayette county, Pennsylvania, on the 25th of March, 1832. Illinois, and in the spring of 1809, removed them to Hamilton, Missouri 

Jesse David, his father, was also a native of the same state. His ancestors where he closed them out. He afterwards went to work on the Caldwell 
were from Wales. In April, 1839, he removed west and settled in Jersey County Sentinel as traveling agent and correspondent. He remained there 

county, Illinois, where he engaged in farming. He remained there until until November, 1870, when he came to Carlinville and engaged with the 

the fall of 1850, when he sold out and came to Macoupin county, and set- I Democrat in the same capacity. 

I tied in Bunker Hill township, where he remained until his death, which j It was while traveling through this county as correspondent that Mr. 

occurred in 1852. He married Miss Barbara Pentzer, who was of German j David made his reputation as a pleasant, ready, descriptive writer, and his 
ancestry, but was a native of Pennsylvania and a resident of that state at articles and historical sketches of the first settlements of the different parts 

the time of her marriage. She was born in what is known as the “ Little of the county, together with his description of the pioneer era of this section 

J Cove,” in Bedford county. She is still living, and at present is a resident of the state, are remembered yet by many of the citizens and readers of the 

| of Lincoln, Logan county, Illinois. Eight children were born to Jesse and Democrat. They were widely read and copied by other local journals. In 

| Barbara David, five of whom are still living. The subject of our sketch is ^ August of 1871 he came into the office as local editor and book-keeper, and 

the eldest in the family. He received a fair education in the common has ever since remained in that capacity. Mr. David is an industrious worker, 

schools of Illinois, and taught school some time prior to 1850, at which and as a gatherer up of “ unconsidered trifles,” he is excelled by few. He has 

time he went to Gillespie and entered a store as a clerk, in which capacity a pleasant, easy style of writing, and the local columns of the Democrat 

he remained until 1857. He then entered the grain business and grocery always show a freshness and vigor for which he is responsible. In 1878 he 
trade, in which he continued until March, 1862, when he sold out his in- formed a partnership with C. T. Prouty in the insurance business, and at 

terests in Gillespie, and removed to Bunker Hill. This was during the first present in addition to his duties as local editor, is industriously engaged in 

years of the war. During the year last above-mentioned, he spent several looking after the interests of his patrons in the latter business. In October, 
months at Camp Butler, Springfield, Illinois, <as post sutler for the 97th j 1855, he was united in marriage with Miss Elizabeth Carter, who was a 

regiment, Illinois volunteers. He returned to Bunker Hill, where he re- | native of Lexington, Ky. One child, a boy, was the fruit of this union. 

’ mained until 1863, when he went down the Mississippi river as sutler on the j The boy has grown to manhood, and is now a reporter on one of the St. 

| boat “John B. Raine.” | Louis daily newspapers. Elizabeth David died July 3d, 1866. On the 

In July of the same year he returned to the county and located at Brighton, | 16th of April, 1871, he married Mrs. Eliza A. Stagg, of Mason city, Illi- 

"hcre he formed a partnership with L. P. and E. B. Stratton in the grain j nois. She is a native of New ^ ork. One child, a boy, has been born to 

business. He continued in the grain business until 1866, when he was compelled , them. Mr. David is a member of the Presbyterian church, and takes an 

to abandon it on account of his wife’s failing health, and returned to Bun- active part in that Christian organization. 

tor Hill, and remained until after the death of his wife, which oc- In politics he is a republican, and voted for John C. Fremont, in 1856, 

curred July 3d, 1866. He afterwards engaged in the milling business in | and has remained true to that political party ever since. As a man, Mr! 

Bunker Hill and continued in it until the spring of the following year, then 1 David is regarded by all as an upright and exemplary citizen, and as such, 

^ent to St. Louis aud entered the produce commission business in connec- ! enjoys the confidence and esteem of the entire community. In August, 
tion with J. H. Hamilton & Co. He closed out in April, 1868, aud in the I 1879, he bought one-half of the stock of the Macoupin printing company 

summer ot the same year purchased grain in Leavenworth, Kansas. In i from W. W. Edwards, and now with H. M. Kimball is joint owner of the 

1 e fall of 1868 he and his brother purchased a stock of goods in Lincoln, i Democrat. 
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Was born in the city of St. Louis, Missouri, July 22d, 1846. His father, 
Casper Westerraeier, is a native of Prussia. He emigrated to America 
about the year 1843, and settled in St. Louis, and soon after was united in 
marriage to Miss Anna M. Dekemever, a native of Hanover, Germany. 
Here he followed his trade of carpenter and builder. He remained there 
until June, 1861, when he removed with his family, consisting of his wife 
and three boys, Casper, John and Joseph, to Bunker Hill, in Macoupin 
county, where they—the parents—still reside, their three sons now residing 
at Carlinville. The subject of our sketch is the eldest in a family of five 
boys, only three of whom are now living. He attended the Parochial 
schools of St. Peter and Paul, and St. Vincent’s, conducted by the Christian 
Brothers at St. Louis, and the public school at Bunker Hill, and received a 
good German and English education. When he was sixteen years of age 
he commenced clerking in a general store in Gillespie, [Macoupin county, 
where he remained about one year and a half, and then returned to Bunker 
Hill, and engaged with J. T. Pennington, who was in the general merchan¬ 
dizing business, where he was a salesman and book-keeper. He remained 
there near four years. On the loth day of October, 1867, he was united in 
marriage with Miss Margaret Carlisle, a native of Scotland, who came to 
this country at a tender age, and was a resident of Litchfield at the time of 
her marriage. Her father, William Carlisle, was government baker at 
Dumfries, Scotland, and came to America with some friends, on a pleasure 
trip, and at Galveston, Texas, contracted disease that was epidemic, and 
died. His wife and two daughters came over in 1848, and settled in Ohio, 
and then in St. Louis, Mo., and afterwards came to Bunker Hill. The 


mother married Wm. Manley, Esq., and now lives at Litchfield. After his 
marriage he went to Litchfield, and engaged in general merchandising, at 
which he continued until November, 1868, when he sold out and came to 
Carlinville, the last day of November, 1868, having accepted a deputy 
clerkship under Henry W. Burton, Esq., circuit clerk. He remained in 
that office with Mr. Burton eight years, and with his successor, George R. 
Hughes, Esq., circuit clerk, until the first of December, 1877. In August, 
of the latter year, he had received the nomination for county clerk on the 
Democratic ticket, and at the ensuing election in November he was elected, 
and now fills the office to the entire satisfaction of his numerous friends, who 
honored him with their suffrages. He has also held minor local offices, and 
was city treasurer of Carlinville—in 1872-73 —for one term. He is a 
staunch democrat, and one that is always found in the ranks. 

In early life it was his intention of following the carpenter trade, but he 
had not the physical strength to stand the hard labor, and was therefore 
compelled to adopt a clerical profession as a means of obtaining a liveli¬ 
hood. 

Both he and his estimable wife are members of the Catholic Church of 
Carlinville. He is the happy father of six children, four girls and two 
boys. In his manners Mr. Westermeier is a genial and courteous gentle¬ 
man, kind and considerate for the wants and opinions of others. In his 
official capacity he is obliging and industrious, while his books and papers 
are models of neatness aud accuracy. It is with pleasure that we here intro¬ 
duce him anew to his friends and neighbors. 


I 

I 
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The present Superintendent of Schools of Macoupin 
county, was born in Washington county, Tennessee, Jan¬ 
uary 1st, 1846. The family of Crouch’s were originally 
from Tennessee. John Crouch, the father of the present 
sketch, married Caroline A. J. Pritchard, who was also a 
native of the same county and state. Two children were 
born to them, both boys. The mother died July 6th, 1847. 
Mr. Crouch again married in 1848. He remained in 
Tennessee, and engaged in farming until 1857, when he 
removed to Illinois, and settled in Greene county. On 
the 1st of October, 1858, he came to Macoupin county, 
and settled near Barr’s store, where he still resides. 
Francis W. attended the schools in the winter season and 
worked upon the farm in summer, until 1866 when he j 
entered a select school at Scottville under Professor J. j 
H. Woodel, where he remained for three terms during 
the summer seasons, and in the winter of the same years 


taught school. After this time he adopted teaching as his 
profession, and follow ed it, teaching in various parts of the 
county until 1877, when he was elected superintendent of 
schools, and at present is engaged in looking after the 
educational interests of the county. Under Mr. Crouch’s 
vigorous and efficient administration, the schools of Ma¬ 
coupin county are fast taking a leading and prominent 
position with others in the state. As an educator he 
belongs to the progressive school. He has carefully and 
prudently eliminated all old and crude customs, and inau¬ 
gurated a new' system that is more in conformity to the 
times and theories of advanced thinkers upon school 
subjects. He has been an active member of the county 
Normal since 1872. In politics Mr. Crouch is a pro¬ 
nounced democrat. In manners he is a pleasant and 
agreeable gentleman, and of rather a retiring disposition. 
The circle of his friends increases as he becomes known. 
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S. T. CORN, 

The present states attorney of Macoupin county, was born in Jessamine 
county, Kentucky, October 8th, 1840. Ellis Corn, his father, was a native 
of the same state. The family originally were from Virginia, and are of 
Welsh ancestry. Ellis Corn married Emily Thompson. Her parents emi¬ 
grated from Virginia to Kentucky at an early date in the history of the 
latter state. There were nine children born to them, five of whom are yet 
living. The father died December 25th. 1854, and the mother in March, 
1863. The subject of our sketch is the fourth in the family. He received 
a good education in the common schools of his native state. He also re¬ 
ceived an academic education, and in 1858 he entered Princeton college, at 
Princeton, New Jersey, and took a thorough classical course and graduated 
from that institution with the degree of B. A. He then entered the law 
office of W. R. Welsh, in Nicholasville, Kentucky, and read law. After mak¬ 
ing suitable progress he was in 1863 admitted to the practice of the profes¬ 
sion in all the courts of Kentucky. In October, 1861, he enlisted in com¬ 
pany “ K ” 20th regiment, Kentucky volunteers, under command of Col. S. 
D. Bruce, now editor of the Turf, Field and Farm , New York. He partici¬ 
pated with the regiment in the battle of Shiloh, after which he was on the 
staff of Col. Bruce, commander of the 22d brigade, in the department of the 
Ohio. He soon after resigned his appointment on account of ill health, 
and returned home and commenced the practice of law in Lancaster, Ky., 
where he remained about one year and a half. In April, 1866, he removed 
to Carlinville, Macoupin county. He taught school and was principal of 
the Carlinville school for one term. He afterwards went into the practice 
with Judge Welch, and in 1872 he was elected states attorney of Macoupin 
county on the democratic ticket. In 1876 he was re-elected by an increased 
majority, and at present ably conducts all prosecutions on the part of the 
state. 

He was married August 10th, 1876, to Miss Emma Blackburn, grand¬ 
daughter of Dr. Blackburn, founder of Blackburn university, Carlinville, 
Illinois. One child, a boy, has been born to them. In politics he is a demo¬ 
crat. He cast his first vote for Gen. Geo. B. McClellan, in 1864, and since 
that time has been a firm and consistent member of that political organiza¬ 
tion. In 1878 he formed a law partnership with Robert B. Shirley, which 
still continues. 

Mr. Corn possesses a fine legal mind, and as a public prosecutor ranks 
high. Socially he is genial, and is much liked and respected wherever 
known. 


JAMES K. FURBER. 

The subject of the following sketch was born in New Hampshire on the 
31st of January, 1835. The Furber family, on the paternal side, is of Eng¬ 
lish ancestry, and on the maternal, Scotch. John H. Furber, his father, 
married Tryphenia Dowling, who was also a native of New Hampshire. 
He was a carpenter by trade, and subsequently became a farmer. In No¬ 
vember, 1848, he moved to Illinois, and settled in Bunker Hill, where he 
bought land, and engaged in farming. He remained there until 1875, when 
he sold out, and removed to Carlinville, where he still resides. His wife, 
and mother of the present sketch, died in May, 1868. 

James K., spent his boyhood days in the schools of the “ Old Granite” 
state, and there received the rudiments of a good education. He also attended 
for two years the Pembroke Academy, and after his arrival in this state, 
spent one winter at school. The balance of the time until 1860 was spent 
in hard work upon the farm, and in teaching one or two terms of country- 
school in the winter season. In 1860 he went to Gillespie in this county, 
where he opened up a general country store, and continued in business for 
two years, when he accepted the position of deputy sheriff under sheriff Tap- 
pan. He remained in that capacity for two years. At the end of that time 
he entered the county clerk’s office as deputy clerk under George II. Holli¬ 
day, and remained with him until he went out of office in 1860, when he 
engaged with the Henderson Loan and Real Estate Association as cashier, 
and continued in that capacity until the change occurred, since which time 
he has been cashier in the banking house of C. II. C. Anderson. On the 
15th of June, 1864, he was married to Miss Mary E. Allard, who is a native 
of Illinois, and was a resident of Carlinville at the time of her marriage. 
Eight children have been born to them, five girls and four boys, five of 
whom are living. Mr. Furber is a member of the democratic party, and 
has been since he cast his first vote for James Buchanan in 1856. He is 


also a member of the ancient and honorable order of Freemasonry. He is 
! an old resident of the county, and is well and favorably known, and is much 

| respected by all. In 1874 he was elected Mayor of the city of Carlinville, 

l and in 1869 and 1870 was city collector. In both he discharged the duties 

i of his office with ability. Both he and his estimable wife are members of 

I the M. E. Church. 


CHARLES H. KLAUENBERG 

Was born in Carlinville, December 31st, 1856. Christian Klauenberg, his 
father, was a native of Brunswick, Germany. He emigrated to America 
and settled in Carlinville in 1853. He was an enterprising German, and 
was the first man to build a house on west Main street, Carlinville. He 
married Catharine Zingelc. She is also a native of Germany. Four children 
were born to them, two of whom are yet living. The father died in 1871. 
The mother afterwards married W. H. Stienmeyer, of Carlinville. Charles 
H. received a good education in the common schools and at Blackburn col¬ 
lege, which he entered when he was thirteen years of age. He remained 
there until he was sixteen, when he entered the St. Louis college of pharma¬ 
cy and took a course at that institution, after which he entered a drug store 
in St. Louis, where he remained one year, then returned to Carlinville, and 
clerked a short time for W. H. Stienmeyer. He then formed a partner¬ 
ship with T. H. Stienmeyer in the drug business. In 1876 the firm was dis¬ 
solved, and since that time he has been alone in the business. On the 10th 
of January, 1878, a fire consumed his building and stock, entailing upon 
him a loss of over four thousand dollars. Nothing daunted, he went to 
work and by four o’clock, P. M., the next day, he was in business again. 
He was married on the 30th of June, 1876, to Miss Maggie Winter, who is 
a native of Keysport, New Jersey. He made Miss Winter’s acquaintance 
while she was on a visit to her friends here. The marriage took place in 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Klauenberg is yet a young man just entering upon the threshold of 
business life, but judging from the energy and industry shown, his success is 
already secured. 


FERDINAND WINTER 

Was born in Brunswick, Germany, February 28th, 1817. His father was 
a sheep-raiser. Ferdinand is the only son in a family of three children. 
At the age of thirteen he was hired out to attend sheep. At the age of 
twenty-two years he was drafted into the army. He served out his time. 
He afterwards rented a place to keep sheep, where he remained until he was 
twenty-eight years of age. In the year 1845 he left his native land and 
came to America, landing at New Orleans in June of that year. On the 
4th of July he came to St. Louis, where he engaged in the butchering busi¬ 
ness for a short time. He afterwards engaged in the produce trade and 
stock-shipping to New Orleans. He followed that business until 1847, when 
I he came to Sangamon county, Illinois, and raised sheep for Charles Hoppel. 
He remained with him for five years, after which he went into the sheep¬ 
raising business for himself. He remained in Sangamon county for eight 
years, when he removed to Macoupin county and purchased land in section 
one, Carlinville township. He afterwards purchased more land, some of 
which he has sold ; but he still has over seven hundred acres remaining. 
Here he devoted all of his time and his land to sheep-raising and grazing. 
He was, a few years ago, one of the largest sheep owners in the country. So 
long as he could find range for his sheep the business was very profitable, 
and yielded him a large annual income. In the years 1863 and ’64 he 

cleared thirty-two thousand dollars in the business. His intention was at 

one time to go west to New Mexico or California and engage in the business 
more extensively, as he could there find unlimited range for his sheep. 

| With this idea in view, he contracted to sell his land here for forty-five 

; thousand dollars, but the purchasers failing to meet the contract, the sale 

fell through, and the pet scheme and great desire of Mr. Winter’s life to 
become the sheep king of the Western world resulted in disappointment. 
With his superior knowledge of the business, and the capital that he then 
could have commanded, there is no doubt that he would have amassed a 
great fortune in the business. He regards the Spanish Merino the best 
sheep for large flocks, and the Cotswolds for small flocks. He did much to 
- improve the breed of sheep in this part of the state. 

He married Elizabeth Kustine. Two children were born to them, a boy 
and girl, both deceased. The son, Ferdinand Winter, enlisted in the late 
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civil war in the 13th Illinois Cavalry for three years. He served out his 
time, and was at Memphis, in camp, on his way home, and while waiting for 
the boat, the camp was surprised by Gen. Forrest’s forces, and in the fight 
that ensued he was shot, and died from the wounds a few days afterwards. 
As soon as the news came home, his step-mother left for Memphis, where 
she arrived in time to get the body. She was taken sick, and died a short 
time after her return. Her name before marriage was Sophia Berdoff. He 
afterwards married Caroline Lutcher, his present wife. One child, Harry, 
has been the fruit of this marriage. There is also one boy by his second 
wife. Both he and his wife are members of the German Lutheran Church. 
Mr. Winter came to this country a poor man ; what he now has is the accu¬ 
mulation of years of toil, frugality, and economy. He is a large land owner, 
and is among the solid men of Macoupin county. 


Judge THADDEUS L. LOOMIS. 


The preserved genealogy of the Loomis family begins with Joseph 
Loomis, one of the original settlers of Windsor, Connecticut. He was a 
native of Braintree, Essex county, England, and emigrated to America in 
the year 1638. In the family have been men who, in the past and present, 
have distinguished themselves in science, literature, and in the councils of 
the state and nation. The family living in this county are but a few 
removes from Professor Loomis, of Yale College. 

Horace Loomis, the father of the subject of the present sketch, was born 
in Connecticut. He removed to New York, and in 1838, came west with 
his family to Illinois, and settled in what is now known as Chesterfield 
township, where he engaged in farming, stock-raising, and dairying. He 
remained thus employed until his death, which occurred in 1850. 

He married Julia Tuttles, who was also a native of Connecticut, but was 
a resident of New York at the time of her marriage. There were three 
children born to them, all boys. Two of them are living. The subject of 
our sketch is the eldest; William B. died in Minnesota, and Horace J. still 
resides upon the old homestead in Chesterfield township. 

Thaddeus, in his youth, in his native state attended the common schools. 
When he reached the age of tw’elve years, his father came to Illinois, and 
here he continued his education during the winter months, and worked upon 
the farm the remainder of the year. In his nineteenth year he entered the 
Illinois College at Jacksonville, remained for one year, when he re¬ 
turned home, and one year later entered the law department of the Uni¬ 
versity of Kentucky at Louisville, remained there two years, taking a 
thorough course, and graduating March, 1849. He returned home, 
and remained a short time. His health failing, he concluded to make 
A trip to California by the overland route. He therefore, in com¬ 
pany with eight others, among whom was Richard J. Oglesby, late 
United States senator from Illinois, made all the necessary arrangements, 
purchasing their mules, wagons, and provisions, and in the summer of 1849 
left St. Joseph, Missouri, and after ninety days of extreme fatigue and hard¬ 
ships reached the “ Golden State.” Mr. Loomis remained in California for 
five years, and in that time was principally engaged in mining, hunting, and 
exploring the country. In 1854 he returned home by way of the Isthmus 
of Panama and West India islands. 


The 13th of December of the same year witnessed his marriage to Miss 
Sarah, daughter of William and Frances Duckels. She was born in Eng¬ 
land. Her parents emigrated to America, and settled in Chesterfield town¬ 
ship in 1835. Five children have been born to hallow and bless this union, 
all of whom are yet beneath the parental i^oof, except George D., the eldest 
son, who, at this writing, is in the auditor’s office of the Kansas and Pacific 
railroad. Mr. Loomis, after his marriage, purchased land in Carlinville 
township, and commenced farming. In 1857 he sold out his farm, and pur¬ 
chased land near Carlinville, to which place he removed his family, and 
where he at present resides. From the time above-mentioned until 1861 he 
was engaged in farming, saw-milling, and furnishing large quantities of ties 
and timber for the Chicago and Alton railroad. He also about this time 
purchased more land lying in close proximity to Carlinville, and laid out 
an addition to the town, which is known as Loomis’ addition. 

n 1861 he received the nomination for the office of county judge at the 
ands of the democratic party, and at the ensuing election in November 
o owing was elected by a handsome majority. When Judge Loomis came 
into office he found county orders and the county’s credit below par. This 
con ition of affairs had existed ever since the organization of the county. 


His first step was to bring the credit of the county up to par, where he 
maintained it during his entire term of office, which lasted over a period of 
eight years. At the expiration of his term of office in I 860 , he was again 
nominated and elected. One of his first acts under his second administra¬ 
tion was to levy, collect, aud pay off the county debt, which amounted to 
two hundred thousand dollars. 

Iu the convention which met in 1865 to nominate candidates for county 
judge, it was understood that the nomination and endorsement of Judge 
Loomis, carried with it the consent of a majority of the voters of the county 
to build the Court-house, and his defeat by his opponent was equivalent to 
saying that the people were opposed to the building of a Court-house. That 
seemed to be the issue, and it was clearly defined. Loomis was nominated, and 
in the election that followed, the proceedings and endorsements of the con¬ 
vention were ratified by a majority of the legal voters of the county. In 
1867 the building was commenced, and under the guidance aud manage¬ 
ment of Judge Loomis was completed iu the winter of 1869-70. He was 
the central figure in the building of the new Court-house which now adorns 
the county seat. He started upon his mission to build the Court-house, and 
he built it; and it stands to-day a monument to his indomitable courage 
and will that brooked all defiance and set at nought every will opposed to 
him. He set his hand to the plow, so to speak, aud would not turn back ; 
and time, the great leveler which makes ail things even, is slowly but surely 
applauding him for his courage and constancy in doing what he then 
thought, and yet thinks, was for the best interests of the whole county. And 
let it be here said to his credit, that in all the transactions and handling of 
immense sums of money necessary in that undertaking, he came out of it 
without a stain upon his personal integrity. Of the many who opposed him, 
none have charged him with official corruption or dishonesty. 

During all his business life, Mr. Loomis has been an active, energetic 
man, full of push and enterprise. Probably no man in the county or town 
has done more to build up the city of Carlinville, or added to the material 
wealth of the county than he has. That splendid hostelry which bears his 
name, the Loomis House, and adorns the north-east corner of the public 
square of Carlinville, was built by him in 1869. 

He has been particularly active in railroad matters, and in 1867 organ¬ 
ized a company to build a road from Litchfield to the Mississippi, but 
from various causes the work was discontinued, but not certainly abandoned. 
In 1869 he was mainly instrumental in securing a charter for the “ Farmers’ 
Railroad,” the terminal points of which were to be Jacksonville and Staun¬ 
ton in this county. He hopes at no distant day to revive these enterprises 
and complete the roads. At present he is engaged in mining coal, shipping 
considerable coal to other points as well as supplying the home market. 

In politics Judge Loomis is a staunch democrat, and has been for many 
years recognized as one of the leaders of the party. In his manners he is 
courteous and gentlemanly, and is one of those rare kind of men, who, if 
once your friend, is always your friend. He is plain and outspoken upon all 
subjects, and consequently his position upon any question is never left in 
doubt. When he takes a position and believes he is right, he is as unyield¬ 
ing and firm as a rock. He is a man who attracts to himself strong per¬ 
sonal friends. Notwithstanding the great outcry made against him a few 
years ago, it is doubtful whether any other man possesses more friends in 
the county than Judge Thaddeus L. Loomis. 


WILLIAM H. STEWARD 

Was born in Salem county, New Jersey, June 22d, 1850. He is of Scotch 
ancestry. William Steward, his father, married Rebecca Abbott. Both 
were natives of the same state above-mentioned. There were eight children 
born to them, four of whom are living. In 1854 William Steward emigrated 
with his family from his native state, and settled in Bunker Hill township, 
in this county, where they remained until 1878, when he removed to Ship-' 
man, where they now reside. 

William H. Steward received his rudimentary education in the common 
schools of this county, and when fifteen years of age he had private instruc¬ 
tion, and was prepared for entrance into college by a Presbyterian minister 
a graduate of Yale. At the age of seventeen, or in 1867, he entered 
McKendree College, at Lebanon, Illinois, and took a full classical course 
and graduated from that institution in June, 1873, with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. After his graduation, he was Principal of the public 
schools of Woodburn, in this county. In the spring of the year following 
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he entered the law office of Cullom, Scholes & Mather, of Springfield, 
Illinois, where he remained until the following winter, when he again took 
charge of the public school in Woodburn. In the spring he went back to 
the law office in Springfield, and in the fall of 1875, he entered the law 
department of the Union College of Law of the Chicago and Northwestern 
University at Chicago, and graduated therefrom in the summer of 1876, 
with the degree of L.L, D., which entitled him to practice in all the courts 
of the state. He began practice in Carlinville in 1876, where he formed a 
partnership with W. H. Smalley, which continued until the 1st of Decem¬ 
ber, 1879, after which he formed a law and business partnership in the title 
abstract business with M. L. Keplinger, which still continues. 

Mr. Steward enters the profession of law fully equipped, and fitted by 
educational and mental training to grapple and solve the intricate questions 
and technicalities that meet the student at various turns in the practice. He 
has the necessary traits of character to insure success—industry and perse¬ 
verance. At the present time he is attorney for the city of Carlinville. 


In 1877 Mr. Glessner was married to Miss Emma Chappelear, an estima¬ 
ble lady of the same city. They have one child. After conducting the 
Journal successfully for four years and a half, and wishing for a wider field 
of action and usefulness, Mr. Glessner, after making arrangements for the 
continuance of the paper, moved to Carlinville, Illinois, and on March 1st, 
1879, issued the first number of the Macoupin County Herald 9 Mr. E. A. 
Snively becoming associated with him in the editorial work. From the 
beginning, the success of the Herald has been most brilliant, and has far 
surpassed the most sanguine expectations of the publisher. In seven months 
j the circulation has grown to 1,500 copies, and is now increasing from fifty 
i to seventy-five per week. The secret of Mr. Glessner’s success in life is an 
untiring energy which never allows him to become discouraged by any ob¬ 
stacle ; but by constant pegging away, he will eventually attain his end. 
His idea of a good newspaper is one which, in clear print, shall give the 
most interesting rather than the greatest, quantity of reading, and faithful 
work in the field of local news, gleaning all that can possibly interest any 
of his readers. 


ROBERT A. HANKINS, M.D., 

Is a native of Illinois, born in Carlinville, June 20th, 1848. His father, 
Dr. John W. Hankins, is a native of New Jersey. He emigrated to Illi¬ 
nois, and settled in Carlinville in 1846. He married Elizabeth McKee, 
who was born in Pennsylvania. The subject of our sketch received his 
education in the common schools of his native town, which he attended until 
he reached his eighteenth year, when he entered Blackburn University, 
where he remained two years. He at the same time took up the studies of 
physiology and anatomy, as preparatory studies to entering the profession 
of medicine. In 1869 he attended a course of lectures at the Eclectic Medi¬ 
cal College of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, after which he returned home, 
aud remained for one year pursuing his studies, and in 1871 again 
attended another course of lectures in the same college, and graduated from 
that institution in 1872 with the degree of M.D. He returned to Carlin¬ 
ville, where he engaged in practice, in which he still continues. In the 
practice of medicine Dr. Hankins has found his true vocation and calling. 
As a practitioner he has already been more than ordinarily successful for 
one who is just upon the threshold of professional life. He is of studious 
habits. While united to a love of his profession and moderately ambitious to 
succeed, it becomes only a question of time when he will take a prominent 
place with his professional brethren. On the 3d of June, 1875, he united in 
marriage to Miss Jennie Bell, a native of Alabama, but who was a resident 
of Carlinville at the time of her marriage. Two children, both boys, bless 
this union. In politics he is a democrat. 


LEN C. GLESSNER 

Was born in Delaware, Ohio, March 17th, 1853, being the sixth in a family 
of nine children. His father, Lewis Glessner, was in early life a farmer, 
which occupation he subsequently abandoned. In 1861 he purchased the 
Hancock Courier at Findley, Ohio, and removed with his family to that 
place. He continued the publication of the paper and its editorial manage¬ 
ment until his death, which took place early in 1879. Young Glessner was 
thus brought up in immediate contact with newspapers from the time he 
could read, and came naturally into the newspaper business. He had the 
advantages of a good English education. At the age of fifteen he entered | 
his father’s office to learn the printing business, commencing at the bottom, 
and steadily working his way up, acquiring a complete knowledge of the 
art in all its branches; and occasionally a share of the editorial work would 
devolve upon him in the absence of the editors. Arriving at the age of 
twenty-one, and wishing to see something of the world for himself, he left 
home and friends, and started out to work at his trade. After traveling 
around for some time, he found himself in Farmer City, Illinois, and through 
the influence of an elder brother, bought the Farmer City Journal , and in 
October of 1874 issued his first paper. The office was purchased altogether 
on time, Glessner’s capital at the time of the purchase being just $23.94; 
but by careful management aud untiring labor, the debt of nearly $2,000 
was paid in two years’ time. From the time of passing into Mr. Glessner’s 
hands, the Journal was marked by an independence of thc^ght and sincerity 
of purpose and a certain spiciness of tone, that soon ga^fe lt more than a 
local reputation. ... 


ROBERT B. SHIRLEY 

Was born in Madison county, Illinois, October 9th, 1850. His father, 
William C. Shirley, is a native of Tennessee. He emigrated to Illinois in 
1842, aud settled in Madison county, where he engaged in farming for a 
number of years. He afterwards removed to Staunton, Macoupin county, 
where he followed the mercantile business. In 1845 he married Mary 
Hoxsey, a native of Madison coupty. Her parents were Virginians by birth. 
Mr. Shirley remained in the mercantile business until 1860, when, after the 
breaking out of the war, he became a government contractor. In 1857 he 
was a member of the state legislature, and also in 1867. During the time 
he was a member, in 1867-68, he procured the passage of an act chartering 
the Decatur and East St Louis railroad, and afterwards built the road. 
He is still a resident of Staunton. 

The subject of our sketch received a good English education in the com¬ 
mon schools of his native place, and in 1867 he entered the scientific depart¬ 
ment of the university at Ann Arbor, Michigan. In 1873 he entered the 
law office of William R. Welch of Carlinville, and commenced reading law. 
In June, 1876, he was admitted to practice. In October, 1878, he formed a 
law partnership with S. T. Corn, state’s attorney, which still continues. In 
politics he is a straight democrat. Mr. Shirley is a young man of fine 
address and appearance, and of more than ordiuary legal ability. He is 
industrious and untiring in the cause of his client. 


THOMAS G. CUNDALL, * 

Was born in Chesterfield, Macoupin county, Illinois, September 15, 
1845. John R. Cundall, his father, is a native of Leeds, England, as 
was also his wife. He came to America in 1832, and settled in the 
township above named, where he entered land and engaged in farming, 
and where he still resides. His wife died in 1867. Thomas G. is the 
fourth in a family of seven children, four boys and three girls. 
He attended the schools of his native township in the winter season 
and worked upon the farm in summer. He continued upon the farm 
in Chesterfield until 1870, when he removed to the township of Car¬ 
linville, and in May, 1875, he engaged in the livery, feed and sale stable 
business, and at which he still continues. Since going into the latter busi¬ 
ness he has engaged extensively in the purchase of horses and mules, and at 
the present writing is the most extensive dealer in the county. In fact, 
trading in stock has been Mr. Cundall’s principal busiuess for the last ten 
years. On the 22d of March, 1877, he married Mrs. Kate B. McNeil. 
She is a native of Kentucky, but was a resident of Carlinville at the time 
of her marriage. 

Mr. Cundall pays but little attention to politics, and therefore votes for 
men who in his judgment are best fitted for the offices. He enjoys in a large 
degree the confidence and esteem of the community, and in his dealings 
with his fellow-man is regarded as an upright and honorable gentleman. 
In the line of his business he has but few superiors, and by the practice of 
industry and enterprise in supplying the wants of the public he has man¬ 
aged to win their esteem and confidence, and at the same time add to his 
material wealth. A fine view of his residence can be seen elsewhere in this 
book. 
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MARK CROWDER, 


The present city marshal of Carlinville, was born in Breckenridge county, 
Kentucky, February 24th, 1826. Mark Crowder, his father, was a native 
of Virginia; he came to Kentucky, and settled near Lexington in 1809. 
He married Rosanna Phillips; she was a native of Washington county, 
Kentucky. Fifteen children were born to them, eleven of whom have sur¬ 
vived the parents. Mr. Crowder came to Madison county, Illinois, and 
settled near Alton, in 1829, where he remained until 1854, when he came 
to Macoupin county, and died here Oct. 18th, 1868. His wife died in 
July, 1866. The subject of our sketch spent his boyhood days at work upon 
the farm and attending school in the winter .season. At the age of nineteen 
years he practically started in life for himself. He then went to school for 
the purpose of improving his education, after which he entered Shurtleff 
College at Upper Alton, where he remained nearly four years. He main¬ 
tained himself at school by working at the cooper trade during vacations. 
By this means he succeeded in getting a good education. After this he 
commenced teaching in the old school-house where he had been a pupil. 
This was in 1849. In 1850 he came to Macoupin county and taught school 
on Bear Creek, after which he returned to Madison county, and taught 
school in his old home. The next year he taught in the Forks of Wood- 
river, after which he removed to Alton to finish his education at Shurtleff 
College, but an opportunity offered to teacli in an academy, and he accepted 
the situation. During that time his wife died. As soon as his school 
closed lie came back to Carlinville, where he followed the profession of 
teaching until 1854, when he rode deputy under assessor Snow, and can¬ 
vassed eighteen townships out of twenty-four. In the fall he became the 
candidate to fill the vacancy of assessor occasioned by the resignation of 
Mr. Snow, but was defeated, owing to there being four candidates in the 
field. In the fall of 1855 he was a candidate for the regular term, and was 
elected ; he served two years. He was a candidate for re-election, but was 
defeated. He then resumed teaching, at which he continued until 1862, 
when he enlisted in Company “ A,” 122d regiment, Illinois Vols. He 
entered as a private, but was subsequently promoted sergeant. At the 
battle of Parker’s Cross Roads he was wounded in the thigh, and was disa¬ 
bled for further duty, and was therefore discharged February 3d, 1864. 
He returned home and engaged in mercantile business, in which he re¬ 
mained one year. Was then elected city marshal, and remained in office 
two terms, after which he again taught school. He was also elected city 
collector in 1870; since that time he has been engaged in teaching and 
farming, until 1879, when he was appointed city marshal, and at the pre¬ 
sent time holds that office. On the 29th of January, 1851, he married 
Miss Martha Walker, by whom he had two children, one of whom is living. 
His wife died March 3d, 1853. On the 5th of April, 1854, he married Par- 
thena C. Clark, who is a native of North Carolina, but was a resident of 
Macoupin county at the date of her marriage. Four children have been 
born to them, two of whom are living. In politics Mr. Crowder is a re¬ 
publican. He joined the Christian Church in 1843, and subsequently he 
attached himself to the Baptist organization. 


t 
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JACOB L. PLAIN 

Was born in Muhlenburg county, Kentucky, on the 25th day of April, 
1828. He comes from English ancestry on the paternal side, and French 
on the maternal. His father, David Plain, was a native of Maryland, and 
his mother, who was a Landis, was born in Virginia. David Plain emigra¬ 
ted to Morgan county, Illinois, iu September, 1828, and remained there 
until 1831, when he removed to Macoupin county, and settled eight miles 
north-east of Carlinville, where he remained until his death in August, 1873. 
Mrs. Plain died in January, 1868. There were eight children born to Da¬ 
vid and Ann Plain, six of whom have survived their parents. The subject 
of our sketch spent his boyhood days at work upon the farm, and attended 
the country schools in the winter months. He remained at home until he 
was twenty-one years of age, when he hired to a man in Sangamon county, 
to work upon a farm. In 1851 he commenced riding as deputy sheriff, j 
under sheriff William M. Snow. He rode three years when he was elected 
sheriff He served until 1856. In 1858 he was again elected, and contin- 1 

ued in office until the fall of 1860, and from that time until 1865, acted as 
deputy. In 1865 he was elected justice of the peace, and has held the office 
from that time to the present. In 1871 in connection with Horace Gwin, 
he compiled a set of indexes for Title Abstracts, and since that time has, 


in addition to his other duties, been industriously engaged in making Ab¬ 
stract of Titles. 

In April, 1878, he was elected Mayor of Carlinville, ami discharged the 
duties of that office with credit to himself and to his friends. On the 13th 
of March, 1856, he was married to Miss Mary A. J. Dick, who is a native 
of Sangamon county, Illinois. In polities Mr. Plain is an unswerving demo¬ 
crat. He cast his first vote for Franklin Pierce in 1852, and has remained 
true and steadfast to the party of his first choice ever since. 

In the pioneer days of Illinois, Mr. Plain had but few opportunities for 
receiving even a common school education, but being of an observing nature, 
and having a retentive miud, he, by hard work and persistent effort, has 
succeeded to the possession of knowledge that makes him the equal of those 
who make far greater pretensions. In the community where he has lived 
for a long number of years none are more respected for those qualities that 
make the man than Jacob L. Plain. 


W. E. P. ANDERSON 

Is a native of Macoupin county, Illinois. He was horn May 31st, 1850. 
His father, Erasmus S. Anderson, was born in Christian county, Kentucky. 
He emigrated to Illinois in 1834, and settled iu this county, where he en¬ 
gaged in farming and stock-raising. He married Mary E. Hogan, wdio was a 
native of Illinois. Both parents died from cholera in August, 1851. The 
subject of our sketch was the only child in the family. After the death of 
his parents he was taken into the family of his uncle, C. H. C. Anderson, 
with whom lie remained until his twenty-third year. He attended the 
common schools until his seventeenth year, when he entered Wesleyan 
University at Bloomington, Illinois, where he remained two years, after 
which he spent one year in a private and select school in Philadelphia. 
After his return from Philadelphia he entered the law office of Judge Wil¬ 
liam R. Welch, of Carlinville, and read law r . He had previously read law 
in the office of John Mayo Palmer, after his return from the university at 
Bloomington, but abandoned it for a time in order to receive a more 
thorough education. He was admitted to practice at the August term of 
the Circuit Court in 1871. He commenced the practice alone, and con¬ 
tinued until 1877, when he formed a law partnership with A. H. Bell, which 
still continues. On the 23d of October, 1873, he was united in marriage to 
Miss Nellie D. Hamilton. She is a native of McLean county, Illinois. This 
union lias been blessed by the birth of two children, both boys. In politics 
Mr. Anderson is a Democrat. In 1874 and 1875 he was elected to the office 
of city attorney of Carlinville, and in 1877 was elected assistant supervisor 
of the township. In both offices lie discharged his duties in a manner that 
gave entire satisfaction to his constituents. As an attorney he is safe and 
reliable. He is a close student, and consequently is well posted. 


Captain GEORGE J. CASTLE 

Was born in Watertown, Conn., on the 22d of March, 1839. His father, 
John Castle, was a native of the same state, and was a machinist by trade. 
He died in 1852. He married Clara Welton, who is still living in New 
Haven, Conn. The subject of our sketch is the only child of the family. 
He came to Illinois at the age of fourteen years, arriving here in 1853. He 
w r orked upon a farm until the breaking out of the war, when he went east 
on a visit, and while there enlisted in company “D,” 2d New York cavalry. 
The company was attached to McDowell’s Corps, in the Army of the Poto¬ 
mac. He entered the service in 1861, and remained with the company until 
after Pope’s defeat at the second battle of Bull’s Run, after which he was 
detached aud sent to New York City to recruit up the regiment. After that 
was filled he raised another regiment, which was known as the 13th New 
York Cavalry, and he was appointed captain. The regiment reported at 
Washington for duty, and from there was sent to Virginia, and was for the 
most part scouting, until the advance of Sheridan in the Shenandoah Val¬ 
ley, when the regiment supported the left flauk. In June, 1865, he resigned 
and came west. He engaged in mercantile pursuits and other business until 
1873, when he entered the livery, feed, and sale stable business, in which he 
is still engaged. 

On the 8th of September, 1868, he w as united in marriage to Miss Emma 
Fishback, who is a native of Alabama, but was a resident of Macoupin 
county at the time of her marriage. Her father, William H. Fishback was 
born in Jefferson county, Kentucky, June 11th, 1813, and lived there until 
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1822. He was a tailor by trade, and continued in that business until ill- 
health compelled him to abandon it. In 1822 he removed from Kentucky 
to Huntsville, Alabama, where he remained until 1847, when he removed 
with his family to Macoupin county, Illinois, where he had previously been, 
and bought a farm eight miles south of Carlinville, on the old Alton road. 

On the 1st of October, 1839, he was united in marriage with Margaret E. 
Black, who died in 1853. In 1870 Mr. Fishback was elected sheriff of 
Macoupin county, when he removed to Carlinville. He was for years j 
prominently identified with the agricultural interests of the county, and was 
an active member of the Board of Agriculture. He was eminently a self- 
made man. In early life he had no opportunities of obtaining an education 
in the school-room. He followed his trade by day and at night pored over j 
books, and in this way succeeded in getting a good and useful education. 
Whatever he did, he did well. In 1861, at the breaking out of the war, he 
was one of the first to urge the most vigorous measures, and he made sacri¬ 
fices for the good of his country. He sent forth his two sons in the first 
regiment that was raised in the county. When the 122d regiment Illinois 
volunteers was organized, he was chosen colonel, but ill-health forced him to 
decline the honor. He was an honest, upright and conscientious man, and 
faithful officer, in whom the people placed implicit trust. He sleeps quietly 
beneath the sod of the valley. Peace be to his ashes. Honor to his memory. 
There has been born to George J., and Emma B. Castle two children, a boy | 
and girl. In politics Mr. Castle is a republican. Both he and his estimable 
wife are members of the Episcopal Church. He is an active business man. 1 
At present he is president of the Board of Agriculture of Macoupin county, 
and also Mayor of the city of Carlinville. 


BAILEY PEYTON McDANIEL, , 

Was born in Smith county, Tennessee, May 12th, 1839. His father, William ( 
T. McDaniel, was a native of North Carolina. The family is of Scotch 
ancestry. The family emigrated from Tennessee to Illinois in 1846, and 
ettled four miles west of Carlinville, in this county; where the father en- i 

gaged in farming. He remained there until 1850, when he came to Car¬ 
linville, and afterward removed to Gillespie, where he died in 1863. He ' 

married Elizabeth Smith, who was a native of Tennessee; eight children | 

were born to them, two of whom have survived the parents, viz.: William 
M., who is a merchant in the village of Gillespie, and the subject of this 
sketch, who is the youngest in the family. He attended the common' schools I 
of Macoupin county, and received a fair English education. The death of 
his mother, occurring as it did, when he was yet young, and his father not | 
being in affluent circumstances, he was compelled at an early age to go out 
into the world and provide for his own support. During the late war be en¬ 
listed in August, 1862, in company “ A.” 97th regiment, Illinois Volunteers, 
Col. Rutherford commanding. The regiment was attached to the 16th army 
corps, under command of A. J. Smith. After the capture of Vicksburg he 
was on detached service in the office of the Provost Marshal, in the above ! 
named place, where he remained for thirteen months, or until August, 1864, 
when he was ordered back to his regiment. He remained with the regiment 
but a few days when he was ordered to report at Natchez, where he was de- 
tailed as Quartermaster, in which position he remained five months. He ! 
remained in the service until October, 1865, when he was honorably dis- i 
charged. He returned to Gillespie, and engaged in the grain and stock ! 
business, in which he remained until 1876, when he removed to Carlinville 
and accepted the office of deputy, under Sheriff Heaton, and remained with 
him until December, 1878. 

He was married January 14th, 1869, to Miss Mary K. Bartlett, who is a 
native of New Hampshire, but was :\ resident of Macoupin county at the 
time of her marriage. Five children have been born to them ; two of whom 
are living. In politics he is a democrat, and cast his first vote for Stephen 
A. Douglas in 1860. In 1878 he was a candidate before the democratic 
nominating convention for the office of sheriff, but was defeated by one 
vote. He is a member of the order of Free Masonry and Knights of I 
Honor. He is in every way worthy of all confidence. I 


PETER HIENZ, 

Was born in the Province of Bavaria, Germany, on the 27th of December, 
1826. He is the youngest in a family of five children, three of whom were 
boys and two girls. In his youth, he obtained a good education in the 


schools of his native country. He was at an early age apprenticed to the 
cabinet-making trade, at which he remained until the fall of 1852. In 1848 
he became involved with Schurz, Hecker and other German patriots, in the 
insurrection and revolution, which had for its object the overthrow of the 
then existing tyrannical form of government, and the establishment of a re¬ 
public. The attempt, as is well-known, was unsuccessful. He was arrested 
and placed in prison, where he remained fourteen days. As soon as he 
received his liberty he determined to quit the country. He made all the 
necessary arrangements, and took his departure for America, and landed in 
New Orleans in December of 1852. He left New Orleans and came up the 
Mississippi river to St. Louis, and from there, came direct to Chesterfield* 
in this county. While there, he worked upon a farm and saw mill, and in 
1853 came to Carlinville, and commenced the carpenter trade, and worked 
at the bench for one year, at the end of which time he became a contractor 
and builder. He continued in the latter business until 1861, when he went 
back to his original trade of cabinet-making, at which he has continued 
up to the present time. He was united in marriage to Miss Johana Knab- 
ner, who is also a native of Germany, but was a resident of Carlinville at 
the time of her marriage. There have been seven children born to them, 
five of whom are living. One daughter is married, and resides in Carlin¬ 
ville ; the rest are yet beneath the parental roof. 

In politics lie is a democrat, and cast his first vote for James Buchanan 
for president, in 1856, and has continued his allegiance to that political or¬ 
ganization ever since. 

Both he and his estimable wife are members of the German Lutheran 
Church. It may here be said, that to Mr. H., is due, perhaps more than 
any other citizen of Carlinville, the credit of organizing and sustaining 
that Christian denomination and building the first church edifice for that 
organization in the city. The German Lutheran Church is indebted to him 
for wise counsel and substantial aid, given freely upon all occasions when 
required. 

The subject of our sketch is a representative German citizen, thoroughly 
Americanized, and full of push and enterprise. As a man and citizen he is 
much respected, and has been frequently called by the people to occupy 
positions of trust and honor both in the city and county. He has repre¬ 
sented his ward in the City Council five or six times, and has been city col¬ 
lector, coroner of the county, and in 1876 was elected to the honorable po¬ 
sition of Mayor of the City of Carlinville. All of these positions he has 
filled with credit to himself, that justified the wisdom of those who 
elected him. 


ALFRED S. MAYFIELD (Deceased), 

Born the 2d of July, 1829, in Jackson county, Alabama, was the eldest of 
a family of seven children of Manning and Martha (Smith) Mayfield, his 
wife. At a very early date Manning Mayfield with his family emigrated to 
Illinois, and settled in Morgan county. It was here that our subject received 
his early education, and continued to live with his parents until grown to 
manhood. 

Mr. Mayfield came to Macoupin county quite early in its settlement, and 
located at Girard, where he erected the first store-house, and was the first 
merchant doing business in that village. As a business man he was always 
successful, honest, energetic, and popular, and won many friends and 
admirers. 

He was married August 3d, 1854, to Miss Louan Davis, the daughter of 
Elijah and Catherine Davis. Here it is proper to mention that Mr. Elijah 
Davis (deceased) was one of the old settlers of this county. He was a 
native of Virginia, and lived for a time in Kentucky, from where he came 
to this state. Mr. Davis was a man of ability, energy, and integrity, and 
during his lifetime was one of the prominent and substantial men of the 
locality in which he lived. He died on his farm, in Shaw’s Point township. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mayfield have had born to them six children, three boys 
and three girls, one son deceased. All the children reside in Carlinville at 
home, excepting Roy, who is an accomplished young man, now practicing 
law in Topeka, Kansas. 

In 1860 Alfred S. Mayfield received the nomination and was elected to 
the office of circuit clerk of Macoupin county. His courteous manner and 
official capacity were such as to re-elect him in 1864 by an increased 
majority. Mr. Mayfield was a member of the Masonic and Odd-Fellows 
Lodges. Politically he was an ardent and uncompromising democrat. 

During the last year or two of his life, Mr. Mayfield was for the most 
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part of his time unable to attend to the duties of his office, failing health 
rendering it impossible to do so, and the ravages of consumption ended his 
days the 25th of February, 1868, in the thirty-ninth year of his age. 

Appropriate resolutions were passed at the time of his death by the mem¬ 
bers of the bar and circuit court. 


ABIEL M. BARKER 

Was born in Monroe county, Illinois, May 3d, 1840. His father, Asa M. 
Barker, was a native of the state of Vermont, and came to Illinois in 1820. 
He married Cynthia De Val. She was of German and French ancestry, 
and was a native of Ohio. She came to Illinois while the state was yet 
under territorial government, and was married while a resident of Monroe 
county. The father died in Edwardsville, Madison county, May 11th, 1848. 
The mother died January 6th, 1874, at the residence of the subject of this 
sketch. He is the eighth child in a family of nine children, three of whom 
have survived the parents. 

He attended the common schools until his thirteenth year. Not being 
of a robust constitution, he concluded to adopt the printer’s trade 
as the business of his life, and at the age of thirteen years entered the 
office of the Monroe Advocate , and served an apprenticeship of three years. 
He then worked in the Telegraph office in Alton, and in the winter of 1855- 
56 came to Carlinville and worked in the office of the Spectator. He re¬ 
mained there one year, and then entered the office of the Cnrlinville Free 
Democrat , where lie continued until 1859, after which he tried farming, and 
continued so occupied until the breaking out of the war. 

In August, 1861, he enlisted in Company “ C,” 32d Regiment Illinois 
Voluuteers, commanded by Col. John Logan. He was elected sergeant of 
the company. The regiment rendezvoused at Camp Butler, and from there 
was ordered to Bird’s Point, Mo., and from there to Pittsburg Landing, 
where the regiment was brigaded and attached to the Fourth Division, Gen. 
S. A. Hurllmrt commanding. The regiment received its first baptism of fire 
at Pittsburg Landing, and afterwards participated in the battles of Shiloh, 
siege of Corinth, Metamora, Hatchic creek, siege of Vicksburg, second siege 
of Jackson, Kenesaw, and siege of Atlanta, and went with Sherman on his 
famous march to the sea. In the winter of 1864 he re-enlisted while de¬ 
tached from the regiment on recruiting service; he rejoined the regiment in 
1864 at Huntsville, Ala., and was mustered out September 25th, 1865, 
having been in the service four years and one month. He was with the 
regiment the entire time, except when on detached service. 

After his return home he entered the Democrat office, where he remained 
until he organized and started the Virden News, which publication he con¬ 
tinued for three years. He then returned to the Democrat again, and has 
remained there in the capacity of foreman ever since. 

On the 12th of October, 1859, he married Miss Harriet C. Otwell, a 
native of Carlinville, Illinois. Her father, Rev. S. M. Otwell, was a native 
of Georgia. Six children have been born to them, three boys and three 
girls. All are yet beneath the parental roof. 

In politics Mr. Barker is a strong adherent of the republican party. He 
cast his first vote for Lincoln. As will be seen by the foregoing brief sketch 
the greater part of Mr. Barker’s life has been spent in the printing office. 
As a man and a citizen his life has been quiet and above reproach. 


SAMUEL PITMAN 

Was born in the state of New Jersey, February 9th, 1829. The Pitman 
family are of English descent on the paternal side. Samuel Pitman, the 
father, was a weaver by trade, but he subsequently abandoned the trade, 
and took up farming. He came west and settled in Jersey county, Illinois, 
where he remained until his death, which occurred in 1854. The subject of 
our sketch spent his boyhood days at work, cultivating the paternal acres 
and attending the country schools in the winter season* When he was about 
fifteen years of age he commenced the trade of blacksmithing, at which he 
continued until 1849, after which he clerked in a store until November, 
1851, when he entered the law office of John M. Palmer, and read law, and 
in December of 1854 was admitted to the practice. After his admission he 
formed a law partnership with Palmer, which continued until 1864. In 
1865 he quit the practice, and did not resume it again until 1870, when he 
formed a law-partnership with John Mayo Palmer, which continued until 
1872, and since that time he has practiced alone. He has no specialities in the 
practice of his profession. He is regarded by his professional brethren as 
being well-read in the law, and untiring in the interest of his clients. In 
politics he is a republican, but cast his first vote as a democrat in 1852 
for Franklin Pierce, for president, but at the formation of the republican 
party in 1856 he joined that political organization, and voted for John C. 
Fremont, and since that time has been an active and influential member of 
the party, who gave freedom to all mankind who came under, and acknow¬ 
ledged allegiance to the flag of our country. He is not a partisan in the 
strict sense of the word, only so far as to exercise his right of suffrage. 
As a man, he is a free, open-hearted gentleman. 


MARTIN L. KEPLINGER, 

Was born in Morgan county, Illinois, January 25th, 1847. Samuel Kcplin- 
ger his father, was a native of East Tennessee. The family is of German 
ancestry, and first settled in Maryland. Mr. Kcplinger was a blacksmith, 
but subsequently abandoned the trade and engaged in farming. He with 
his father’s family emigrated to Illinois in 1828, and settled in Morgan 
county, where he has remained up to the present. He married Permelia 
Green, daughter of Rev. John Green, one of the earliest settlers of Morgan 
county. The subject of our sketch is the seventh in a family of four girls 
and three boys. He remained at home until 1865, when he entered the 
Illinois Wesleyan University at Bloomington, and graduated from that in¬ 
stitution in 1869. After his graduation he taught school and worked upon 
the farm until 1872, when he entered the law office of General John I. 
Rinaker, of Carlinville and read law, and at the January terra 1872 of the 
Supreme Court for the Central Grand Division, was admitted to the 
| practice. He then formed a law partnership with Gen. Rinaker, which con¬ 
tinued until January 1st, 1879. He then formed a partnership with W. H. 
Steward, which continued to the present. He in connection with Mr. 
Steward, became proprietors in December, 1878, of the Macoupin county 
, Abstract Titles. He is republican in politics, and cast his first vote for 
U. S. Grant, in 1868. He is a member of the M. E. Church and superin¬ 
tendent of the Sabbath-school. He is also Librarian of the public library. 
In the practice of law, Mr. Keplinger has no specialities but prefers, and is 
I better adapted by years of study, for the probate practice and the examina¬ 
tion of title in real estate. He is a careful, painstaking lawyer. 
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STAUNTON TOWNSHIP. 
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HIS township is situated in the extreme south-east corner of the 
county, and is bounded on the north by Cahokia township, on 
the west by Dorchester, on the south by Madison county and on 
the east by Montgomery county. 

The township of Staunton is for the most part rolling prairie, and is well 
adapted for all kinds of agriculture. There are embraced within its borders 
a large number of finely cultivated and well improved farms. It is well 
drained bv several creeks, the principal one being the Cahokia and its tribu¬ 
taries, which enter the township in the north part of seetiou five and Hows - 
south-westerly—passing out on the west of section nineteen. , 

There are belts of fine timber bordering on all the streams embracing 
among the varieties the different kinds of oaks, ash, sugar maple, walnut 
and hickory. | 

EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 

In the year 1817, John Wood, a blacksmith and mill-wright, came from 
Virginia and settled on the south-east half of Section 3G, Town 7 North, 
Range 6 West, who was beyond a doubt the first settler in Staunton town- I 
ship. The same year (1817) Richard Wilhelm and Ccnnith Seymore, na¬ 
tives of Pennsylvania, came from Alabama and settled on section 24. Tal- 
amachus Camp, a native of Georgia, came from Alabama and located on I 
Sec. 19, in the spring of 1819, and in November of the same year John D. ' 
and Richard Chapman, natives of North Carolina, migrated from Tennessee ; 
the former settling on Sec. 18, and the latter on Sec. 24. The following 
year came Jesse Chapman, from North Carolina, settling on See. 17, James 
B. Cowell, from Tennessee, settling on Sec. 30, and Lewis Cormack, and I 
William Cormack, both settling iu the same neighborhood. In 1821, Rod¬ 
ger Snell, a native of North Carolina, came from Tennessee, and settled on 
Sec. 31, aud from this date immigration began to steadily increase, and ! 
during the next seven years quite an addition was made to the settlement by | 
emigrants from North and South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, Tennessee, 1 
Kentucky and a few from Pennsylvania. ! 

The first minister who preached in the township, was Parham Randle, of I 
the Methodist denomination, at the residence of Richard Chapman, in the | 
autumn of 1820. James Lemon, a Baptist, preached in the fall of 1821, at 
the residence of Talamachus Camp. The first church >vas built and dedica- j 
ted in 1828. This was to be used by all denominations, and for school pur- j 
poses and also as a public hall. It stood on the ground now used as a cem¬ 
etery in the town of Staunton. 

The first school was taught in the summer of 1822 by William Wilcox, 
being a private school taught eight hours per day and five days a week for 
three months, at two dollars for each scholar. 

In 1825, the first school-house was erected, built of hickory logs split open 
and put up in cabin style, with a clapboard roof aud dirt floor. This building 
was erected and completed in one day, (on Saturday) and school began the 
following Monday. The next school-house was built of hewn logs, with 
shingle roof and oak plank floor ; 18 x 20, and one story high. Was also 
used as a church and public hall. Rodger Snell, Tristian P. Hoxsey, Phil¬ 
ip Denham, and Archibald Hoxsey, were the first school teachers. 

The first marriage, of parties living in the township, was Jesse Chapman 
and Comfort Alexander, on the 29th day of May, 1820. They were married 
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by John Y. Sawyer, J. P. at Edwardsville, (where only license could be 
obtained.) William Wilcox and Polly Cormack were married in 1823. 

The first white child born in the township was Benjamin Chapman, son of 
John D. and Sarah Chapman, in the spring of 1820. On the 23d of Octo¬ 
ber, 1820, a son was born to Talamachus Camp aud wife, who died without 
a name on the 15th of December following, and was probably the first 
death. The first store in the township was kept by Stephen G. Hicks in 
1831. John Cormack also established a store in 1834, both of which were 
within the now incorporate limits of Staunton. 

Dr. Luke S. Coons was the first physician. lie came in 1835. 

In the fall of 1820, Richard Chapman, purchased a pair of small mill¬ 
stones, and fitted up a band mill, where up to 1823 most of the bread stuffs 
for the settlement were ground, when John Wood built a horse mill on Sil¬ 
ver creek, a few miles distant, and soon after Stephen Wilcox built another. 
Tliis was on Sec. 25, Town 7 North, Range 7 West. Tread mills, water 
mills, and steam mills in their course came into existence, and now Staunton 
township can boast of having the finest milling facilities, manufacturing the 
choicest brands of flour to be had in the markets of this and foreign countries. 

The first land entered in the township was by Talamachus Camp, August 
18,1819, in Sec 19 ; being 163.29 acres. And on April 2d, 1825, he entered 
in Sec. 31,80 acres. December 22, 1828, Nathaniel Buckmaster, entered 
80 acres in Sec. 29. Roger Snell, entered 80 acres in Sec. 31, December 
24, 1828. 

The statistics, from the assessor's book, taken in 1879 are as fol¬ 
lows :—Number of acres of improved lands 14,379, valued at 8 103,820 ; 
acres of unimproved lands 8,374, value 8 17,905 ; total value of lands 8 121, 
725 ; value of lots 8 33,825. Horses 480, value 8 11,794 ; cattle 778, value 
8 7204 ; mules 74, value 8 1965 ; sheep 316, value 8 316; hogs 1456, value 
8 2231; carriages and wagons 195, value 8 2140; 256 watches and clocks, 
155 sewing machines, 13 pianos, 17 organs. Total value of personal prop¬ 
erty 8 55,475. 

The following is a list of the township officers :— 

SUPERVISORS. 

Thomas Funderburk, elected in 1871. Henry A. Best, elected in 1872. 
William Panhorst, elected in 1873. F. M. Henderson, elected in 1874, 
re-elected in 1875, re-elected in 1876, re-elected in 1877. Wm. Panhorst 
elected in 1878. Thomas Funderburk, elected in 1879 and present incum¬ 
bent. 

TOWN CLERKS. 

E. Weis, elected in 1871, and re-elected in 1872. J. M. Ahrens, elected 
in 1873, and re-elected in 1874 and 1875. J. R. Ripley, elected in 1876. 
J. M Ahrens, elected in 1877. C. W. Jagcman, elected iu 1878, and re¬ 
elected in 1879. 

ASSESSOR. 

H. J. Keiser, elected in 1871, aud re-elected each succeeding year up to 
1879. 

COLLECTORS. 

H. A. Best, elected in 1871. S. Sawyer, elected in 1872. R. W. Ripley, 
j elected in 1873, and re-elected in 1874, 1875, and 1876. J. F. Mitchell, 
I elected in 1877, and re-elected in 1878 and 1879. 
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JUSTICES OF THE PEACE SINCE TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION. 

Peter L. Camp and M. Manger elected in 1871. P. L. Camp and H. J. 
Keiser, elected in 1873. H. J. Keiser and E. Weis, present incumbents. 

CONSTABLES SINCE TOWN8HIP ORGANIZATION. 

W. Brackbane and W. Rumpf elected in 1871. T. Bond and W. Rumpf 
elected in 1873, and both re-elected in 1877. B. V. Martin, elected in 1879* 

COMMISSIONERS OF HIGHWAYS. 

1871, Wm Panhorst, Henry Prange, C. McFarland ; 1872 Wm. Panhorst; 
1873, Christ Ruther, Henry Weber; 1874, Ludwig Marbarger, Peter L. 
Camp; 1875, Samuel Clark; 1876, Peter L. Camp; 1877, G. Ross; 1878, 
Isaac Ferris; 1879, P. L. Camp. 

There was a post-office in the village of Staunton as early as 1835. John 
Bonner was the first post-master The subsequent post-masters were as 
follows:—Henry Caldwell, J. A. Stephenson, Thomas Sherly, Luke S. Coon 
and Hugh Caldwell. 

A few Indians visited the neighborhood during the winters, up to 1827. 
They belonged to the tribe of Delawares, and came here for the purpose of 
hunting, trapping and trading. They w r ere peaceable and friendly; and 
traded splint baskets which they made, with the settlers for corn, potatoes, 
beef, chickens, eggs, butter and other eatables. 

The following are a few of the oldest settlers now living:—Samuel J. 
Chapman, Robert, John and Hosca Snell, James Ii., W. R. and B. F. Cow¬ 
ell, Stephen Sawyer. J. H. Wyatt, Isaac Stephenson, Thomas Funderburk, 
Jesse Olive, P. L. Camp, Geo. Caldwell, Hugh Caldwell, H. J. Ferguson, 
Robert Hoxsey, A. Mitchell, Hon. Wm. C. Shirley, J. H. Caldwell, Hon. 
H. W. Wall, David Ferguson. Prominent men of the township, though 
not so early settlers are:—Harbert J. Keisef, Wm. Niemeyer, John C. 
Nieman, C. J. Keiser and Henry Prange. 

TOW r X OF STAUNTON 

Is located in the north-west part of Sec. 32, with a small addition extending 
into Sec. 29, on the north and one into Sec. 31 on the west. The Wabash 
Railway runs along the east side of the town, and in a north-easterly direc¬ 
tion it passes through the whole length of the township. The town seems to 
have been started by the opening of a store in the north-east part of the town * 
by Stephen G. Hicks in 1831. It was first laid out in regular streets run- j 
ning north and south, in 1835, by David Hendershott. On the 23d of 
Febuary, 1859, it was incorporated by special act of legislature, and subse¬ 
quently incorporated under the general law. 

There are six village trustees, and one clerk, elected yearly by the people. 
Police magistrate is elected every four years. The present officers are :— 
Trustees, Archibald Hoxsey, President; Henry Miller, Henry Hiffman, 
Henry Voge, Jefferson Davis, John Coerver. Engelbert Weis, clerk; J. R # 
Ripley, Police magistrate. 

There is a public square, in the business center of the town, 240 feet 
square, donated by David Hendershott. There has recently been set out 
a large number of shade trees and a variety of evergreens which in a few | 
years will make it an ornament to the town. i 

The growth of the town is steady and healthy, and it commands the trade | 
of a large extent of the country. It is fortunate in having had for its business I 
men, gentlemen of energy and enterprise who have spared no pains in advan- | 
cing the interests of the place. There are about fifteen hundred inhabitants. | 
The town contains a three story brick school building. It is a graded 
school, employing four teachers. It w ? as built in 1855, by directors David 
R. Sparks, Wm C. Shirley and Wm. Smith, at a cost of 8 1300. There are 
also tw'o German parochial schools which are largely attended. 

There are nine churches, viz: one Presbyterian and one Reformed Presby¬ 
terian ; English and German Methodists; old Lutheran and Evangelical 
Lutheran; Christian ; Baptist and Catholic. 

SECRET SOCIETIES. 

Masonic: — Staunton Chapter Xo. 116. Was organized under dispensation 
November 12th, 1866, and under charter November 17th, 1868. The 
charter members w ere—Isaac S. Sturges, Robert Hoxsey, Thomas Hart, 
James Davie, George W. Sparks, Francis M. Davis, Peter L. Camp, James 

R. Cowell, John Patrick, A. B. Parker. Officers of the chapter— j 
Isaac S. Sturges, M. E. H. P.; Geo. W. Sparks E. K; Luke S. Coon E. 

S. ;F. M. Davis C. H.; James Davie P. S.; James R. Caldwell, R. A. C.; 

Peter L. Camp, G. M. 3d V.; John Patrick, G. M. 2d V.; Thomas Hart, 

G. M. 1st Y.; Robert Hoxsey Sect.; A. B. Parker Sent. 


Officers under charter:—James Davie M. E. H. P; G. AN . Sparks, E. K. 
M. A. Cline, E. S.; Thomas Blair, C. II. ; Lee A. Hall, P. S.; James R. 
Cowell, R. A. C.; Bernard E. Horn, G. M. 3d V.; John F. Robb, G. M. 
2d V.; AV. Ira Shelton, G. M. 1st V.; I- S. Sturges, Treas.; Robert Hoxsey 
Sect.; W. Riley Cowell, Sent. 

Present officers :—George \V. Sparks, M. E. II. P.; William Patrick, R. 
K.; Robert Hoxsey, E. S.; Francis M. Davis, C. H.; Return II. Doming, 

I P. S.; Arch Hoxsey, II. A. (,'•; James H. Schwegman, G. M. 3d V.; James 
R. Cowell, G. M. 2d V.; Samuel J. Grant G. M 1st V .; Peter L. Camp, 
Treas-; Josias R. Ripley, Sect.; W. Riley Cowell, Sent. 

Staunton Lod'je No. 177, A. F. & A. J/., was organized under dispensation, 
July 24, 18.3 ), and under charter October 3d, 18-7.5. The charter members 
were :—Luke S. Coon, Robert Hoxsey, Thomas Hart, A\ in. C. Shirley, J E. 
Southwick, J. A. Stephenson, David R. Sparks, Geo. \V . Bently, A\ . A\ . 
Pearce, G. S. Greening. 

First officers:—L. S. Coon, VV. M.; Robert Hoxsey, S. AV.; Thomas Hart, 
J. AV.; J. E. Southwick, Sec.; AVm. C. Shirley, Treas.; J. A. Stephenson, S. 
D.; D. R. Sparks, J. D.; G. AV. Bently, Treas. 

Present officers:—Frank .AI. Davis, AA r . M.; James H. Schwegman, S.AV.; 
Geo. AV. Sparks, J. AV.; C. AV. Jageman, Sec.; Peter L. Camp, Treas.; J. R. 
Ripley, S. D.; 8. J. Grant, J. D.; J. R. Cowell, Tyler. 

Welcome Lodge No. 396, I. O. O. F.—NVas organized October 12th, 1869. 
The charter members were.—Geo. Bley, NV. B. 8helton, H. J. Caldwell, 
John Livingston, NVm. J. Bennett. 

First officers,—George Bley, N. (7.; H. J. Caldwell, V. G.; John Living¬ 
ston, Treas.; NVm. J. Bennett, Sec. 

Present officers,—Englebert NVeis, N. G.; 8. F. Spalding, V. G.; Henry 
Lubbe, Treas.; Cornelius Godfrey, Sec. 

I BANK. 

I Hon. H. NV. NVall and James Taylor, under the firm name of NVall, Tay¬ 
lor A Co., established a banking house November 2d, 1874, which has done 
I a careful business, and is considered a safe and reliable institution. 

COAL MIXES. 

Staunton Coal Co ., owned and operated by Henry Voge. Mr. Voge ha8 
two mines in operation ; the first shaft was sunk in 18 <1 and the second in 
1876. The depth of the mines is 325 feet from the surface to the top of the 
coal. The vein averages eight feet, and the mine is comparatively dry. 
There are usually employed from one hundred to one hundred and forty 
miners. In 1878 nearly one million and a half bushels of coal w ere raised. 

Western Coal Mines.—Owned by Maxe and Sievers, and operated by 
Fred Dingerson. Depth of shaft 220 feet, thickness of vein 8 feet. This 
coal is the same in quality as the above, but the mine being some distance 
from the rail-road has never been so extensively worked. 

FLOURING MILLS. 

The Royal Gem Mills.—Was built by NVoodward and Dwight of St. Louis 
in 1873, at a cost of $ 80,000. They run eight burrs, with a capacity of 
manufacturing 250 barrels a day. They operate the latest improved R. L. * 
Down ton process. For their celebrated brand of “Jack Frost Flour,” they 
were awarded the first gold medal at the Paris expos ition in 1878. 

Amber Mill. —Owned by Geo. NV. Sparks, and operated by Snell and Best* 
has three run of burrs. 

There is also a small custom mill, owned by W. NV. Pierce, which is not in 
operation. 

ELEVATOR. 

The elevator, owned by Archibald Hoxsey, has a capacity of shelling and 
loading 5000 bushels of corn per day, and is constructed for handling the 
smaller grains. 

STONE QUARRY. 

NVurtz and Patrick, ship a very fine quality of finishing sandstone, for 
building fronts, quarries three miles south-west from town, which bids fair 
to rival the celebrated Warrensburg 8tone. 

PHYSICIANS. 

George Bley, Sr., David L. Bley, Robert E. Bley, John P. Binney, Allo¬ 
pathic ; John E. Bahrenburg, Homoeopathic ; Robert Hoxsey, Physio-Med¬ 
ical ; John Olive and Ambrose Mitchell, Eclectics. 
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BUSINESS HOUSES. 

General Stores :—Snell and Fritz, Henry Hiffman, Fritz Maxe, Richard 
Swenker, C. Fischer, William Conrad. 

Grocery Stores. —L. Roberts, George Fischer, Edward Jageman. 

Hardware. —Fred Fritz, Adam Schoen. 

Drugs. —George Bley & Co., A. H. George & Co. 

Confectionery. —August Hauck, Theodore Roeding. 

Agricultural Implements. —Wall and Bird, F. R. Fritz, Adam Schoen. 

Furniture and Undertaking. —Jacob Moehrman. 

Cigar Manufactory. —George Heillman. 

Millinery. —Miss Emma' Webber, Mrs. August Schnaare. 

Shoe Shops. —Jacob Meihlheim, M. Aschbacher. 

Barber Shops. —John Coerver. 

Livery Stable. —B. V. Martin. 

Saloons. —John Gauer, Fred Naumann, George Steihl, Frank Godfrey, 
Wm. Sharp. 

Hotels. —Godfrey House, American House, Staunton House, Green Tree 
Hotel. 

Jewelry and Repair Shop. —Gottfried Fasser. 

Harness Shojis. —C; F. Fritz, John Wright. 

Butcher Shop. —Henry Miller. 

Staunton Weekly Times. Established September 1st, 1878. 

TOWN OF MOUNT OLIVE. 

This thriving and enterprising town is situated five and a half miles from 
Staunton and eight miles from Litchfield, on the Wabash Railway. It con¬ 
sists of 5G0 acres, 320 of which are in Section 2, and 240 acres in Section 
11, Township 7 North, and Range 6 west. 

It was first laid out by Harbert J. Keiser and Meint H. Arkebauer, and 
surveyed and platted by George W. Farrar. September 9, 1805. There 
have been eight additions made since that time. 

Mount Olive was incorporated under the general law, in October, 1874, 
and the first Board of Trustees were elected November 10, of the same year, 
and are as follows : John C. Niemann, president; John Schwing, Meint H. 
Arkebauer, Christ. Niedermeier, Fritz Behrns, Henry Ruschhaupt, and 
Harbert J. Keiser, clerk. 

The present trustees arc: C. J. Keiser, president; William Niemqyer, L. 
Simmering, H. Balke, C. Doering, Wm. Danklef, clerk; H. J. Keiser, 
police magistrate. 

Up to 1862, this place was known as “Niemann’s Settlement,” and was 
in the school district No. 2, of Staunton township. The school-house in 
Mount Olive was built in 1860. 

The first preacher in “ Niemann’s Settlement ” was Rev. C. F. Lochner 
from Pleasant Ridge, in Madison county, who held services at the residence 
of John C. Niemann, from 1847 to 1849. 

The first church was built in ^ Niemann’s Settlement” (Mount Olive) in 
December, 1856, by the Evangelical Lutheran congregation. It was a very 
small building, and in 1860 a larger one was erected, and dedicated in 
November of the same year. In 1866, a large and very handsome brick 


church was erected, and dedicated as the Mount Olive Zions Church (a view 
of which may be seen on another page in this work). The old church is 
now used for the parochial school of this congregation, which is taught 
through the whole year. 

When the railroad was built through Mount Olive, the company called it 
Drummond Station, and it was for a long time known by that name, but 
they subsequently changed it to Mount Olive. 

THE ANCHOR MILL 

Was erected in 1876, by Messrs. Keiser & Prange, at a cost of 820,000. It 
is built of brick, and has four run of burrs, with a capacity of manufacturing 
150 barrels of flour per day. They operate an improved process, and make 
a very excellent quality of flour, branded as ‘ Fancy XXXX.” There is 
in connection with the mill an elevator, constructed for handling both corn 
and the smaller grains. It has a capacity of shelling and loading 5,000 
bushels of corn per day. 

MOUNT OLIVE COAL COMPANY. 

This company has two mines ; the first was sunk in 1874, and the second 
in 1878. The depth of the mines, from the surface to the top of coal, is 400 
feet, and the vein averages full eight feet. The company employs from 120 
to 150 miners. The coal is of an excellent quality, and the shafts of both 
mines are quite dry. 

PARK. 

There is, located in the west part of the town, a park, three hundred feel 
square, enclosed with a neat plank fence. It is laid out with circular and 
diagonal walks, and there are over 500 shade and ornamental trees planted 
therein It adds much beauty to this thriving place. 

PHYSICIANS 

Now residing in Mount Olive are,—Dr. John Binney and Dr. M. C. Clyde. 

business norsus. 

The first store in Mount Olive was kept by John C. Niemann, who was 
also the first post-master. Those at present in business ai*e as shown below. 

General Store*. —Keiser, Niemeyer & Co., F. W. Ilartke, and Lossan & 
Johnson. 

Hardware. —II. W. Schoen. 

JewJry Store. —Henry Gerdes. 

Harness Shop .—Henry Norden. 

Shoe Shojw. —John P. Brauer, and C. Snssmanshauscn. 

Butcher Shop*. —Hei Shafer, and Michael Doan. 

Confectionery } Bakery and Hotel. —Charles Friede. 

Livery Stable. —Ed. Addcn. 

Blacksmith Shnj)*. —Fritz Behrens, and John Schwing & Co. 

Wagon Shops. —Christ. Niedermeyer, and George Stiehl. 

Merchant Jailor. —August Helmboldt. 

Hotels and Saloons. —Henry Behrens, Henry Arkebauer, Harbert Buhr, 
John Danklef, and Albert Eckhoff. 

Mount Olive Cornet Bandy consisting of twelve members; Louis Rinche- 
val, leader; also a String Band of eight members, with the same leader. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 



Among the citizens of Macoupin county who have won their way to posi¬ 
tions of prominence and influence, by their own exertions, is Hampton W. 
Wall, a representative in the Thirtieth and Thirty-first General Assemblies 
for the Fortieth District, comprising the counties of Macoupin and Jersey. 
The histories of few men better deserve mention in this work. His birth¬ 
place was an obscure prairie in the southern part of the county ; his life 
began as a struggle with poverty when an almost friendless boy ; for years 
he has since been closely identified with the business interests of the county; 
and twice he has been chosen her representative in the Legislature. 

The details of his early family history are few and scanty. His ancestors 
were early residents of Tennessee, and on their removal to Illinois settled in 
Madison county. His father was Richard Wall. The subject of this biog¬ 
raphy was born on West prairie, in Dorchester township, November 10th, 
1832. When about four years of age he went to live with his grandfather 
on his mother’s side, Talamachus Camp, who was one of the earliest settlers 
of Staunton township, and lived about a mile and a quarter from the I 
present town of Staunton. With him he had a home till he was sixteen j 
years of age. The advantages he had for acquiring an education were the j 
same as those enjoyed by boys generally throughout the West forty years J 
ago. He learned the elements of an English education in an old log school- 
house which stood west of the town of Staunton, and in which was taught | 
the first school ever opened in Staunton township. The schools were kept | 
only during the winter months; and during the summer he had ample 
opportunity to build up his physical constitution and learn habits of indus¬ 
try by work on the farm. 

He commenced the battle of life on his own responsibility when sixteen 
years of age by hiring out to a neighboring farmer at the wages of six 
dollars a month. This was not a very promising beginning, but such as it I 

was, he made the most of, and his spare time in winter was spent at , 

school. Under such circumstances as these he grew up to manhood’s estate. 

In the year 1853 he married Mary E. Roseberry. Her death occurred in 
the year 1855. , j 

The straitened circumstances of his early life made him feel the value of i 
money, and his natural energy and business shrewdness led him to keep on ' 


the lookout for some means of bettering his condition. His first business 
venture, however, did not prove as profitable as others have since been. He 
had exercised economy, and as far as possible saved the little money he had 
earned. His grandfather Camp, at whose house his boyhood had been 
spent, had given him forty acres of land, and he thus had a little capital 
with which to begin operations. The forty acres of land were traded off for 
half an interest in a steam saw mill, and with sanguine expectations he 
looked forward to counting the golden dollars in the rough logs from the 
i Cahokia timber, when unfortunately the speculation, like many another 
I modern enterprise, collapsed, and Mr. Wall found that he had sunk not 
| only his time and labor but his capital. The result of the enterprise taught 
him valuable lessons. He lost his money, but gained a stock of prudence 
i and caution which was of much service to him in after years. He went 
back to farming. 

His second marriage was on the 18th of December, 1856, to Sarah I. 
Roseberry, a sister of his first wife. She was born and raised in Madison 
county, Illinois, the daughter of Dr. Robert Roseberry, an early physician 
of Madison county. Her parents were natives of Kentucky, and emigrated 
to Illinois at an early date. After his marriage Mr. Wall moved to Madi¬ 
son county, where he went to work to improve a tract of two hundred acres 
of raw prairie land which he bought on credit, and on which for several 
years he carried a debt at a high rate of interest. His energy and ambition 
comprised his only capital. Not a foot of land was under cultivation. He 
split rails, fenced the tract, endeavored to meet his liabilities with prompt¬ 
ness, and in a few years had the satisfaction of seeing the unplowed prairie 
develop into a fine and valuable farm. On part of his land he laid out the 
town of New Hampton. He received an appointment as postmaster. In 
1860 he launched into business as a merchant, and in February of that year 
opened a store, which he carried on for several years. From the first year 
of his removal to that locality he had filled the office of justice of the peace, 
thus acquiring the title of" Squire,” which has stuck to him ever since. He 
had carried on the store not much more than a year when the war of the 
rebellion broke out—an event which stimulated trade, raised prices, and 
proved of general advantage to those engaged in the mercantile business. 
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Beside carrying on the farm and retaining the management of the store, lie 
engaged in outside enterprises, as his capital permitted and opportunity 
offered. For one year he carried on a store at Staunton in partnership with 
Peter L. Camp, and was also in the milling business at the same place for a 
like period of time, with H. A. Best as partner. In 186G he sold his land 
and store at New Hampton to John C. Worden, who made an addition to 
the town on the construction of the Toledo, Wabash and Western Railroad, 
and called it “ Worden,” the name by which it is now known. 

On disposing of Ills business at New Hampton, he intended to go to Cali¬ 
fornia, with the purpose of making his home in that state, but the delay in 
settling up his business and other reasons caused him to reconsider his deter¬ 
mination and remain in Staunton, to which place he had removed in 1866. 
His life has since been that of an active business man. His enterprises have 
generally been successful. In addition to carrying on farming on a large 
scale, he has been a dealer in agricultural implements, and has engaged in 
various other business enterprises. November, 1874, he opened a bank at 
Staunton, the only one which has ever existed in the town, and which is 
now conducted under the firm of Wall, Taylor & Co. He suffered a serious 
loss in the death of his wife on the 6th of April. 1879. Of his seven 
children, four are now living. 

His political record is that of a straight-forward, consistent man. He has 
been a democrat from boyhood to the present time, and is a sincere believer 
that the conservative principles of the political organization to which he 
has given his constant adherence are best calculated to serve the purposes of 
free government and perpetuate our institutions on the basis proposed by the 
founders of this republic. He has never been a grasping candidate for 
political honors, and it was only at the solicitation of friends that he became 
the democratic candidate in 1876 for representative in the Thirtieth General 
Assembly for the district embracing Macoupin and Jersey counties. To 
this position he was elected, and was re-nominated and re-elected in 1878. 
His course in the Legislature is sufficiently well-known to the people of this 
county, and needs little comment here. During both his terms he sustained 
the reputation of a careful and prudent member, bringing to the practical 
work of the house a large share of valuable business experience. He served 
on several important committees, and his actions were always dictated by a 
just view of the interests of his constituents. 

During his long connection with the business interests, and association 
with the people of Macoupin county, he has proved himself a man entitled 
to the confidence of the community. Like most men who have gained posi¬ 
tions of influence in the West, he is self-made. In his youth he nvas disci¬ 
plined in a hard school, but it taught him habits of self-reliance which have 
been of service to him in every subsequent step in life. 


Hon. WILLIAM C. SHIRLEY. 

Among the men who have been conspicuously identified with the interests 
of Macoupin county, is William C. Shirley, of Staunton. He was born in 
White county, Tennessee, November 20th, 1823. The family from whom 
he descended is of English origin. His ancestors came to America, and 
settled in Massachusetts about twenty years before the Revolutionary war. 
After the Revolution was over, and the independence of the colonies secured, 
his grandfather, Thomas Shirley, moved to Virginia, and after residing in 
that state a few years, moved on to Tennessee, where he was one of the 
pioneer settlers. His father, James Shirley, was born in Virginia, and was 
a boy when the family made their home in Tennessee. In White county of 
that state, he married Jerusha Snodgrass. Mr. Shirley’s mother was born 
in Virginia, from which state her father emigrated to Tennessee. The 
oldest of the two sons by this marriage, was William C. Shirley. 

At that time the Cherokee Indians, who afterward were removed west of 
the Mississippi, occupied a portion of Tennessee and Georgia, and Mr. 
Shirley’s father was engaged in trading with them in the vicinity of where, 
the town of Chattanooga now stands. He moved his family from White 
county in 1828, when Mr. Shirley was five years old, to what is now Hamil¬ 
ton county, Tennessee, where he sold goods to the Indians till his death, in 
1829. Mr. Shirley’s mother married again, and continued to live there till 
her death, in 1842. A considerable number of white settlers had moved 
into the Indian country, and a few schools had been established. Mr. 
Shirley for a time attended a missionary school at Brainerd, and also went 
to school in the neighboring state of Georgia. 


At the age of seventeen, he determined to begin life on his own account, 
and accordingly accompanied A. M. Rollins to Council Bluffs, Iowa, then 
one of the principal Indian trading posts on the Missouri river. This was 
in the year 1840. Mr. Rollins had been appointed the government agent 
to superintend the removal of the Indians out of Iowa into Kansas and Ne¬ 
braska, and was the proprietor of a store at Council Bluffs. Mr. Shirley 
had gained a good knowledge of the Indian language while among the 
Cherokee Indians in Georgia and Tennessee, and was employed for two 
years in the store at Council Bluffs; his accomplishments in the Indian 
tongue enabling him to discharge the duties of his position in a very satis¬ 
factory manner. He concluded, however, to settle in a more civilized 
country, and in 1842 came to Illinois, and made his home in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Hillsboro, in Montgomery county. He undertook the business of 
trading in cattle, horses and mules. He bought them in Montgomery and 
adjoining counties; in the summer, drove them north, to Wisconsin, which 
state was then rapidly filling up with settlers, who became ready purchasers ; 
and in the winter, shipped them down the Mississippi, and disposed of them 
to the planters in Mississippi and Louisiana. On the 4th of December, 
184'), he was married to Mary J. Hoxsey, daughter of Dr. Archibald Hox- 
sey, of Madison county. Her father emigrated from Christian county, 
Kentucky and settled on Silver Creek, in Madison county, in the year 1817. 
He was a large farmer, a skillful physician and a leading citizen of Madi¬ 
son county. He died in Staunton township, Macoupin county, in the year 
1867. Mrs. Shirley was born August 17th, 1825, on Silver Creek, in Madi¬ 
son county. Of the seven children of Mr. and Mrs. Shirley, Harriet J., 
is now the wife of H. S. Dorsey, of Gillespie township ; Robert A., died 
in 1849 ; Robert B., is practicing law at Carlinville, and the others are 
Mary E., William A., Rufus and Virginia. 

After his marriage he was engaged at farming, in Montgomery county, 
till 1849, and then removed to Madison county, twelve miles north-east of 
Edwardsville. In 1852 he settled in Staunton and began the business of 
selling goods, and also improved the farm adjoining the town of Staunton, 
on which he has since resided. Disposing of his interest in the mercantile 
business, in 1861, during the four years which followed, a period which em¬ 
braced the war of the Rebellion, he was mostly occupied as a government 
contractor, furnishing the war department with mules and horses. After 
the war, he saw that a railroad was necessary to the development of the 
south-eastern part of Macoupin county, and the neighboring counties of 
Madison and Montgomery, and accordingly directed his energies toward the 
accomplishment of that object. He had already been a member of the 
State Legislature, in 1858-9, and was a candidate again in 1866, with the 
principal purpose of securing a charter for building this much needed road. 
He was sent to the legislature, and in 1867, secured the charter for the De¬ 
catur and East St. Louis railroad. An organization uuder the charter was 
effected the same year at Litchfield, and Mr. Shirley was chosen President 
of the new company. He went to New York, and succeeded in getting the 
Toledo, Wabash and Western railroad company interested in the project. 
He consummated all the arrangements with the Wabash company, for 
building the road, and then, after the consolidation of the two companies, 
resigned his position as president, in 1869. The road was successfully com¬ 
pleted in June, 1870. He has since been engaged in farming at Staunton. 
In 1870 as contractor, he completed part of the Indianapolis and St. Louis 
railroad, between Terre Haute and Indianapolis, and in 1872 was similarly 
employed in building the Helena and Iron Mountain road in Arkansas. 

His political record has been marked by a consistent support of the 
principles of the Democratic party. From 1848, when he cast his vote for 
president for Lewis G’ass, till the present time, he has never failed to advo¬ 
cate the election of the general Democratic ticket. He was a staunch 
Douglas man in the exciting political campaigns in Illinois, previous to the 
war. In the great contest between Lincoln and Douglas in 1858, he was a 
candidate for the legislature on the issue of electing Douglas to the United 
States senate, and in the ensuing session, he had the pleasure of recording 
his vote in favor of the great champion of the principles of Democracy. 
While a member of the house in 1867, the bill was passed authorizing Ma¬ 
coupin county to borrow fifty thousand dollars for the purpose of building 
a court-house. The original bill was introduced by John A. Woodson, then 
state senator, and authorized the borrowing of one hundred thousand dollars, 
but, through the exertions of Mr. Shirley, the amount was cut down to half 
that sum. His record in this matter is one of commendable economy. The 
subsequent acts legalizing further appropriations w r ere passed in 1869, after 
Mr. Shirley ceased to be a member of the legislature. 
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Macoupin county now contains an enterprising German population who 
have contributed greatly to the material growth and prosperity of this part 
of the state. One of these pioneer German settlers was John C. Nieman, of 
Staunton township, who became a resident of the county in 1841. He was 
born at the village of Borgholzhausen Amt Ravensburg, B. B. Minden, 
Halle, Prussia, April 12th, 1817. Casper Nieman, his father, was a farmer. 
Mr. Nieman was the oldest of seven children. According to the 
German custom, he attended school from the age of seven to fourteen, 
and afterward worked on a farm until twenty-one years old. Seeing small 
opportunity for a poor man to make any advancement in that country, he 
resolved on coming to America. He sailed from Bremen, and after a voy¬ 
age of seven weeks, landed at Baltimore on the 13th of May, 1839. When 
he reached Baltimore five thalers in Prussian money, worth, in American 
coin, about three dollars and eighty cents, comprised his whole fortune. He 
had no friends and acquaintances, was ignorant of the English language, 
and had no definite plan by which he expected to make a living. 

After staying a few days in Baltimore, he started on foot on the turnpike 
for Cumberland, Maryland, with the intention of working kis way west. 
The canal along the Potomac was then being built, and at Cumberland he 
found employment as a laborer, and worked part of a year at digging this 
canal at a dollar and a quarter a day. His purpose was to go to 
farming as soon as he could secure enough money to buy a little land. Early 
in the year 1840 he went to Hermann, Missouri, where there were some 
German settlers from the same neighborhood in the old country as himself. 
He found it difficult to find profitable employment there, and after a short 


| stay went to Louisville, Kentucky. He worked on a farm near Louisville 
I for a couple of mouths without getting any pay, and was then taken serious¬ 
ly sick. His illness lasted for five months, and for half that time he was 
1 unable to leave his bed. His situation was very unfortunate and distress¬ 
ing. He was entirely without money; with no claim on any one for their 
assistance; and it was only by the help of some good friends who providen- 
i tially came to his aid that he was enabled to pull through. After recover- 
! ing in the fall of 1840, the succeeding winter he found employment on the 
| farm of William Edwards, near Louisville. In the spring of 1841 Mr. 

| Edwards moved from Kentucky to Macoupin county, and settled near Car- 
| linville. Mr. Nieman came to Illinois with him, and was in his employment 
on his farm near Carlinville for three years. At the end of that time he 
had saved about two hundred and fifty dollars and concluded he would go 
to farming for himself on some government land in Township 7, Range 6. 

He began operations here in a small way. He had little money, and he 
was obliged to get along as best he could. The first wagon he used was a 
“ truck wagou ” of his own make. He worked hard and constantly, and was 
determined to get along in the world if it was in any way possible. In 1846 
he bought forty acres of the land on which he had already settled, and which, 
up to that time, had belonged to the government. This land he still owns. 
As soon as he had saved sufficient money he forwarded it to Germany and 
brought his younger brother to this country. As he was able he bought 
more land, and soon began to find his circumstances growing better. Think¬ 
ing that a store in that vicinity would prove a profitable investment, in 1859 
he put up a building and engaged in the merchandizing business, wh^re 
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Mt. Olive now stands and thus began the growth of that town. 'He has since 
become one of the leading citizens of Staunton township. He has owner! con¬ 
siderable quantities of land, some of which he has sold. His home farm is 
composed of three hundred acres. Part of the mines of the Mt. Olive coal 
company extend under his land, and he is also one of the stock holders in 
that company. 

His first wife was Margaret Stulken, who was a native of Oldenburg, 
Germany. He married her in 1847, and she died in September, 1854. He 
married his second wife (formerly Anna Stulken, born in Oldenburg, Ger¬ 
many) in April, 1858. His oldest daughter, Mary Catharine, is the wife of 
C. J. Keiser, of Mt. Olive. The next daughter, Sophia, married William 
Niemeyer. The oldest son, Henry Pieman, died in January, 1876, in the 
twenty-fifth year of his age. These were children by his first wife. The 
others, Matilda, Lydia, Louisa, Edward, William and Auna, are by his 
second marriage. He was a democrat till 1859, and then becoming con¬ 
vinced that the position of the democratic party was wrong on the slavery 
question he became a republican. He has been an earnest, hard-working 
man, who has gained his present position in life by means of his own energy 
and industry. Wherever he is known he has the reputation of a plain and 
honest man, and is respected for his good heart and his sterling integrity. 
When he first came to Macoupin county he was the only German living be¬ 
tween Ed wards ville and Carlin ville, and has lived to see the county de 
velop far beyond his expectations; to see it become wealthy and well-im¬ 
proved, and the home of a large number of his countrymen. He is a mem¬ 
ber of the Lutheran church, and might appropriately be called the “ father 
of the German colony at Mt. Olive. 


COBUS J. KEISER, 

Who is largely interested in the business affairs of Mt. Olive, is a native of 
Germany, and was born at Holtland der Neucke, Hanover, September 4th, 
1841. His father was John H. Keiser, and his mother’s maiden name was 
Geske Wilms Heien. His father was a farmer, who had five children, four 
sons and one daughter, and Cobus J. Keiser was the second. In 1854 the 
family emigrated from Germany to America. The winter after their arrival 
here was spent in Madison county, and in the spring of 1855 they settled in 
Staunton township, one mile south of Mt. Olive. His father had owned 
land in Germany, but emigrated to America with the view of benefiting his 
family and giving his children homes of their own. He bought one hundred 
and twenty acres of land south of Mt. Olive. A few months after settling 
there, he died (on the 6th of September, 1855), leaving a widow and five 
children, the oldest of whom was sixteen years of age. Mr. Keiser’s father 
was a man of industry and many excellent traits of character. He was a 
member of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, and brought up his children 
to industrious and sober habits. 

He was very temperate, used tobacco in no shape, and regulated his life 
by the strictest principles of sobriety. He had a strong natural love for 
music, and took much delight and comfort in the indulgence of his musical 
tastes. He was particularly fond of the flute, and played upon it with great 
skill. He was the leader of the musical services in the church, and his 
assistance in this direction was important. He was thirty-nine years of age 
at the time of his decease. After her husband’s death, Mr. Keiser’s mother 
took charge of the family. She is a woman of superior strength of mind 
and business management, and. was more than usually successful in raising 
her children. She is still living, comfortably situated in this life, as far as 
this world’s goods and comforts are concerned, with the satisfaction of know¬ 
ing that her sons have grown up to become useful citizens and men of mark 
and influence. 

Mr. Keiser was thirteen years old when he left Germany. He had ac¬ 
quired a good a elementary education in his native country, and went to I 
school but little after coming to Illinois, till 1863, when he became a student > 
at the state university at Springfield. He attended the university two years, 1 
when his health became bad, and he returned home. He was living on the I 
farm, and was employed in its management till 1866. On November 9th of { 


that year be married Mary C. Nieman, the oldest daughter of John C. Nie- 
man, one of the earliest German settlers of Macoupin county. Mrs. Keiser 
was born January 21st, 1848. She was brought up in the doctrine of the 
Evangelical Lutheran church, with an earnest desire to lead the life of a 
true Christian, and during her married life has exhibited all the excellent 
traits of character which make a good wife and kind mother. 

During the year 1866, in partnership with his father-in-law, Mr. Nieman, 
Mr. Keiser erected the store which he still occupies, and in the spring of 
1867 began a general merchandizing business. The same spring he was 
appointed postmaster, and has held that position ever since. On the open¬ 
ing of the Toledo, Wabash and Western railway in 1870, he received the 
appointment of general ticket and freight agent at Mt. Olive (the station 
was then called Drummond), and performed the duties of that office till 
1877, when he was obliged to resign from the press of his other business 
engagements. 

The history of Mr. Keiser is principally a record of the business enter¬ 
prises of Mt. Olive; for he has been the active spirit which has set in motion 
the various movements which have benefited and built up the town. He 
was one of those principally instrumental in opening the coal shaft, which 
has been the chief source of the prosj>erity of the place. The enterprise was 
first started in 1874. On the organization of the company, he was elected 
superintendent, and assumed the active business management. The mines 
were successfully opened in 1875, and since then the works have been en¬ 
larged and perfected. The second shaft was completed in the spring of 
1879. A superior quality of coal is obtained, and the working of the mines 
has been an important factor in the growth and development of Mt. Olive. 
Mr. Keiser is one of the twelve original stockholders, who have owned the 
works since the beginning of the undertaking, and his business habits and 
executive ability have principally contributed to the success of the enter¬ 
prise. 

In his efforts to build up the town of Mt. Olive, Mr. Keiser saw that a 
flouring mill was much needed, and accordingly in 1876, in partnership 
with Henry Prange, at a cost of about twenty thousand dollars, he built the 
Anchor Mills. These mills have been operated successfully, and produce a 
grade of flour which enjoys an excellent demand in the market. The firm 
under wdiich the mercantile business has been carried on has, since January 
1st, 1878, been known as Keiser, Niemeyer & Co., composed of Mr. Keiser, 
William Niemeyer and William Wellenbrink. 

Mr. and Mrs. Keiser have been the parents of four children ; three, named 
Lydia, Emma and Ida, are now dead; Paulina, the only one now living, is 
about two years of age. 

From the time he was old enough to take any interest in political affairs, 
his sentiments have inclined him to support the principles of the Republican 
party, whose candidates and measures he has supported from 1864, when he 
voted for Abraham Lincoln for President. He is not, however, a partisan, 
but a man of much liberality of mind. He carries no prejudice into politics, 
and has always felt himself free to vote for the best men for office when 
only local issues were involved. Since 1865 he has been a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the town of Mt. Olive, and also from the same date has 
acted as President of the board and Mayor of the city. The lot on which 
stands the town hall and library was donated by Mr. Keiser, and is one of 
the most valuable building sites in Mt. Olive. The upper part of the build¬ 
ing is used as a library and reading-room, and the lower part as a town hall. 
He has been intimately connected with the business-interests of Mt Olive in 
other capacities, and has held various positions of trust and honor, perform¬ 
ing the duties of all of them in a manner which has won the regard of the 
community, both for his business-ability and strict integrity. With the 
Evangelical Lutheran church he has been connected from boyhood. He 
was chosen superintendent of the Sunday-schools connected with that church 
at Mt. Olive when only eighteen years of age, and so acted for about four 
years. He has taken an active part in advancing the interests of the Mt. 
Olive congregation, and assisted materially in building the present church- 
edifice. It may be said in justice, that to him, more than any one else, is 
due the present prosperity of Mt. Olive. 
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Was born September 1st, 1833, in the village of Siebestock, Holtland, East 
Friesland, Hauover. At the time of his birth Hanover belonged to the 
English crown, and accordingly he was born as a subject of England. After 
the death of the English king, George IV., Hanover became a part of Ger¬ 
many, and Esquire Reiser became a German subject. He was the oldest of 
a family of six children. His father was John Harbert Reiser, and his 
mother’s name before marriage was Jane Juergena. He attended school in 
his native village till fourteen years old, and then entered the normal school 
at Hesel, with the purpose of fitting himself as a teacher. At Hesel he 
studied the Latin, the French, and the English languages, the last of which 
he learned to read with ease, though he was never able to employ it in con¬ 
versation till after coming to America. After qualifying himself as a 
teacher, he took charge in 1849 of a school at Siebestock, where he was born. 

His father’s position during the rebellion of 1848 was the cause of the 
emigration of the family to this country. The rebellion had not extended 
to the Ringdom of Hanover, and his father took no active part in the 
struggle, though his sympathies were strongly on the side of those whom he 
believed to be fighting for free government and human liberty. He did 
nothing to render himself liable to any penalty at the hands of the govern¬ 
ment authorities, still, after the suppression of the insurrection in other parts 
of Prussia, he concluded his wisest course would be to emigrate to a land 
whose atmosphere would be more congenial to his liberty-loving spirit. 
Leaving their native country the last of August, 1851, after a voyage which 
lasted seven weeks and two days, the family reached New Orleans the fol- | 
lowing October, and from there came up the Mississippi to Alton. They 
first found a house in Madison county seven miles from Bunker Hill, and in 
1853 purchased land in Staunton township, in section ten, near Mount Olive. | 
Mr. Reiser’s father was a man whose memory is well worthy of preserva¬ 
tion. He was born at Firrel, in Hanover, in 1806. He was well educated, 
and was a teacher by profession, having taught in the German schools from 
1824, when he was eighteen years old, till the time of his coming to America. 

He was a man of decided convictions and force of character. He was of 
liberal and progressive mind, and possessed a strong love for freedom. 
Luring the progress of the agitation in Germany which led up to the rebel- | 


lion of ’48, he made several speeches throughout the province against the 
encroachments of the government on the natural .rights and liberties of the 
people. On coming to America he took a warm interest in political ques¬ 
tions, and on its organization became a strong supporter of the republican 
party. He was one of the original charter members of the Union League 
organized at Mount Olive during the late war of the rebellion, and was an 
able and intelligent speaker on the questions of the day. He was one of the 
most worthy citizens of Staunton township till his death in 1865. 

Esquire Reiser bought land in Staunton township in 1853 at the same time 
with his father, and in the same section. February 2d, 1854, he married 
Gretje Arkebauer, who was born at Firrel, Hanover, and who came to tips 
country with her father Gerd. Arkebauer, in 1846. After his marriage he 
moved on his land, which was only partly improved, and began to put it 
under cultivation. He farmed there till 1863, when he moved to his pre¬ 
sent residence in section two, now included within the town limits of Mount 
Olive. In 1873 he built his present residence, which forms one of the 
illustrations to this work. On the establishment of the parochial school 
connected with Zion Lutheran Church at Mount Olive, he took charge as 
teacher, and held that position from 1863 till March, 1877. The school 
numbered an average of one hundred pupils, and to conduct it successfully 
required no small amount of labor and administrative ability. Mr. and Mrs. 
Reiser have been the parents of twelve children. The two oldest died when 
infants. The others are Tetta G.; Jane, who died when a year and a half 
old; another daughter of the same name, who grew to be twelve years old, 
and then died; Gerhard, Anna, John, Christina, VVuebke, Hermann and 
Ratharina. 

He has filled several public positions, and has been relied upon to trans¬ 
act a large amount of the business done at Mount Olive. He has been notary 
public since October, 1870. In the fall of the same year he was elected 
justice of the peace, and was re-elected to. that position in 1873 and again in 
1877. Ever since the adoption of township organization in 1871 he has 
been assessor of Staunton township. On the incorporation of the village of 
Mount Olive in 1874 he was chosen clerk, and has filled that position from 
that time till now. His continued election to these various offices of trust 
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and honor speak more plainly than any words can do of the estimation in 
which he is held by the people of his part of the county for his ability, care¬ 
fulness, and promptness in business, his honesty and integrity as a public 
officer, and his genial and social traits as a gentleman. From the time lie 
first came to America his convictions prompted him to oppose slavery, and 
he was one of the early adherents of the republican party. His first vote 
for President was cast for Abraham Lincoln in 1860. In 1873 and again 
in 1877 the republicans of Macoupin county made him their nominee for 
county treasurer. In spite of the customary heavy democratic majority, the 
first time he was a candidate, he came within a few votes of being elected. 
He is a public-spirited citizen, and was one of the men interested in founding 
the town of Mount Olive, to which, in connection with Meiut Arkebauer and 
John C. Nieman, he has made two additions. He is also one of the stock¬ 
holders in the Mount Olive coal company. He is a man who could not well 
be missed in the business affairs of Mount Olive, and few men are better 
respected or more highly esteemed by those who know them best. 


WILLIAM NIEMEYER 

Was born in Holzfeld, Amt Borgholzhausen, Prussia, July 5th, 1845. He 
was the eldest of four children of F. W. Niemeyer. His mother’s maiden 
name was C. M. Widdeweg. He attended school till about fifteen years of 
age. He left Germany for America in 1866, and on reaching this country 
came at once to St. Louis. The latter part of the year 1866 he came to 
Mount Olive, and for two years was employed on the farm of John C. Nie- 
man, whose daughter, Sophia, he married April 29, 1869. In 1870 he be¬ 
came a clerk in the store of Reiser & Nieman, where his agreeable and 
social manners made him an efficient salesman. The present partner-hip of 
Reiser, Niemeyer & Co. was formed January 1st, 1878. The membir- of 
the firm are C. J. Reiser, Mr. Niemeyer, and William Wellenbrink. The 
store has been carried on with success, and annually sells large quantities of 
goods. He is also one of the stockholders of the Mount ()livo coal company. 
His father and mother died in Germany, and he is the only one of the 
family that ever came to this country. He has had four children : William, 
the oldest, died at the age of eighteen months; the others are named Edward, 
Emil, and Juliette. He is a republican in politics, lie is known as a man 
of warm and social disposition; he lias made a successful merchant; and is 
a good representative of the progressive and enterprising German element of 
the county. 


HUGH CALDWELL. 

Tins gentleman, who for several years has been postma.-ter at Staunton, 
comes from Seotch-Irish stock. He is a native of county Derry, Ire¬ 
land, where he was born April 7, 180.">. His ancestors were among the 
adherents of the Presbyterian faith, who emigrated from Scotland to the 
north of Ireland at an early date. His father, Hugh Caldwell, was the 
owner of a farm. The subject of this sketeh was the youngest of seven chil¬ 
dren, and lived in Ireland till his emigration to America in 1837. The 
neighborhood where he lived attbrded good advantages for obtaining an 
education. He was in an apothecary’s shop for a short time, it being his 
father’s intention to educate him for a physician. In the year 1831 he mar¬ 
ried Eliza Jane Caldwell. In 1837 he emigrated to America. He landed* 
at Philadelphia, and after a short stay in that city came to Illinois and 
settled in Staunton township, where his brother, George Caldwell, had 
settled a few years previously. He began improving 160 acres of land, and 
his house at that time was the only one between Staunton and Silver creek. 
His wife died in 1858. His second marriage was in the year 1861 to Mrs. 
Ann Clark. In the year 1859 he moved from his farm to the town of 
Staunton, where he engaged in the milling business with his son-in-law, J. 
S. Stephenson, and built the flouring mill which stood on the site of the one 
now owned by Woodward & Dwight. 

He was appointed postmaster by President Johnson in 1870, and has since 
filled the duties of that position in a manner satisfactory to the people of 
Staunton. His three children living are Eliza, wife of J. S. Stephenson, 
residing in Missouri; John Caldwell, of Litchfield ; and Willie, the youngest 
son, who is at home. Mr. Caldwell was originally a democrat, and became 
a republican when he saw r that the Southern democracy had determined to 
disrupt the Union. He has been a constant resident of the county since 
1837, during which time, with the exception of occasional periods of a couple 
of months, he has not been absent from the township. 


HENRY J. FERGUSON 

Is of Scotch-Irish descent. He was born in county Derry, Ireland, near 
the city of Derry, on the 27th of April, 1803. His ancestors had come over 
to the North of Ireland with Ring William, and one of them was in the 
siege of Derry, and also the battle of the Boyne His father, James Fer- 
gurson, was a farmer and mechanic, and made spinning wheels for the 
dames of those days who industriously manufactured the flax into Irish 
linen. Mr. Fergu-on was the youngest of a family of eight children. He 
was raised in the neighborhood where he was born. He staid at school until 
about sixteen, and then until he was twenty, was clerk in a large wholesale 
store in Dungiven, in the county Derry. He found that city life did not 
agree with his tastes, and so went back home, where he began farming on a 
piece of land he received from his father's eslate. In January, 1835, he 
married Sarah Swan, who was also a native of the county Derry, and was 
born in the year 1806. He lived in Ireland till 1839, at which time four 
children had been born, the eldest of which died in the old country. He 
sailed for America that year, and after a voyage of six weeks and three 
days, landed at Philadelphia. 

The fame of Illinois had reached him in Ireland, and he had set out with 
the expectation of coming to Macoupin county, where George Caldwell, and 
William Patterson, who were from the same part of Ireland with himself, 
had settled a few years previously. He accordingly proceeded at once to 
the neighborhood of Staunton where he bought forty acres of land, on which 
stood a log-house, and there entered one 'hundred and twentv acres more. 
He was a man capable of doing a large amount of hard work, and possessed 
considerable energy and determination. He went to work improving his 
160 acre- and making a farm. He says that the country was then covered 
with snakes of every description. Hie first po.-t-office at which he got his 
letters was a box made in the end of a hollow log. The town of *Staunton 
at that time, was composed of a single log-house, in which the post-office 
above mentioned was kept. A stum* coach once a week passed through from 
Hillsboro to Alton. He gradually got his farm into good condition, and 
worked steadily at its improvement. Only three of his eight children are 
now living. Ihcir names are David Ferguson ; Susannah, who is now the 
wife of Archibald Burns, and Henry Ferguson. David and Henry are 
both living near their father, and are now among the enterprising farmers 
of Staunton township. He was originally a strong democrat in politics, and 
east his first vote lor president, for N an Buren, in 1840. During the war 
of the Rebellion he saw that the election of Lincoln was necessary to the 
preservation of the I nion, and accordingly voted for Lincoln in 1864. 11c 

has since supported the doctrines of the republican party. He has had a 
long and active life, has been an earnest, hard-working man, an enterpris¬ 
ing citizen and a good farmer. 


HOSE A SNELL, 

A\ no has been engaged in the mercantile business longer than any other 
man in Staunton town-hip, was born in Tyrrel county, North Carolina, 
October 8th, 1813. 11 i> father w as Roger Snell, and his mother’s maiden 

name was Mary M cst. In 1817 the family moved to Madison county, 
Tennes-ee, and in 1821 to Macoupin county, Illinois, ami settled a mile west 
of the town of Staunton. His father (who died in 1858) was one of the 
early school teachers in the county, as was also Archibald Hoxsev. Mr. 
Snell attended the first school ever taught in Staunton township, which was 
held in a little log school-house, three quarters of a mile northwest of 
Staunton. After marrying Angelica Sawyer in 1835, he went to farming 
on government land, five miles north of St umton ; afterward moved a mile 
west of Staunton, and then to Bunker Hill prairie, where in 1840 he en¬ 
tered the first land he ever owned. In 1850 he became a clerk in the store 
of Michael Walsh, at Staunton, and in 1851 built a saw T mill. For two years 
he was clerk in the store of lloxsev and Shirley, and in 1855 in partnership 
with Isaac St urges, established a store of his own, which lie carried on for 
two years. Afterward he was in partnership with Richard Olive. From 
1858 to 1863, he carried on the mercantile busine-s by himself. In 3863 
his present partnership with Edmond Fritz was formed. His first wife died 
in the fall of 1836. He was married in 1838 to Melinda Parisher, who 
died in 1847. His present wife was formerly Rebecca J. Rnight, a native 
of Tennessee. Mr. Snell has nine children,, two of whom live in Oregon. 
He is a democrat in politics, a careful business man and a good citizen. 
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William B. Paxiiorst, whose death occurred in June, 1*79, was one of 
the best citizens of Staunton, and of the leading representatives of the 
German population of the county. He was born at Langerrich in Prussia, 
April 5th, 1828. He attended school till about fourteen, and when nineteen 
made up his mind to come to America. He arrived in this country in the 
year 1847. He had no friends or relatives on whom he could depend for 
assistance, and he was obliged to make his own way in the world as best he 
could. Nothing better offering he found employment in St. Louis as laborer 
in a brick-yard, and the next year obtained a situation in the same business 
at which, however, he could make better wages. He was industrious and 
economical, and in a few years had saved enough money to enable him to 
bring over his parents and sisters from Germany. They came to America 
in the year 1854. Of this family only one, (Mr. Panhorst’s sister), is now 
living. 

In 1854 Mr. Panhorst engaged in the brick business at Ldwardsville, and 
in 1855 came to Staunton, where he began making brick in partnership with 
Philip Menk. February 29th, 1850, he married Dorothea Elizabeth Kuth- 
er. Mrs. Panhorst was born at the village of Eystrup, near Huge, Hano¬ 
ver, May 11th, 1837, and was the daughter of Frederick Ruther, who emi¬ 
grated to America with his family in the year 1847, and first settled on 
Smooth Prairie, in Madison county, and afterward, in 1850, moved to 
Staunton. His partnership with Mr. Menk lasted two years, and then Mr. 
Panhorst engaged in the brick business on his own account, and fol¬ 
lowed it until January, 1804, when he formed ft partnership with James 
Taylor and opened a store at Staunton. He had at that time bv his energy 
and industry accumulated a capital of two thousand dollars. The partner¬ 
ship with Mr. Taylor continued for six years, during which time the firm did 
a large and profitable business. After going out of the store in 1870 he 
was occupied in no regular business till 1871, when in company with Henry 
Voge he embarked in the enterprise of sinking a coal shaft at Staunton on 
the line of the Wabash railway, which had recently been constructed. This 
shaft was one of the first sunk along the line of the railroad, and at the 


time the enterprise was commenced many doubted that it would ever prove 
a financial success. A large outlay of money was required, and Mr. Pan¬ 
horst staked his whole fortune on the success of the shaft. Operations were 
begun in February, 1871> and the first coal was shipjied the following Octo¬ 
ber. It was necessary to sink the shaft 325 feet, at which depth a vein of 
coal of superior quality was struck. The mine was opened at just the right 
i time to prove a fortunate investment to its owners. Prices ranged high, and 
a ready market was found for all the coal that could be furnished. A 
contract to supply the engines of the Wabash road proved remunerative, 
and for several years he and his partner made money rapidly. He termi¬ 
nated his connection with the coal shaft in April, 1877, disposing of all his 
interest to his partner, Mr. Voge. From that date he was not actively 
occupied in business. His health began to fail him, and in spite of every¬ 
thing which could be done for his restoration, for the few months preceding 
his death he declined rapidly. He had in contemplation a trip to Germany, 
thinking that a voyage across the ocean and a visit to the land of his birth 
and childhood would be of service in restoring vigor to his impaired consti¬ 
tution, but he became so weak that he found the long journey impossible. 
In the spring previous to his decease, on the recommendation of his physi¬ 
cian, he went to the Hot Springs in Arkansas, but the separation from his 
family seemed to counteract any good effect to be received from a sojourn 
there. He sent for his oldest son for company, but all the time his condition 
became worse, and after a stay of three weeks he returned to Staunton. After 
coming back from the Hot Springs he had no sincere hope of recovery. He 
had the courage, however, to face death calmly and cheerfully. He spoke 
of the event with resignation, and to the very last close of his life retained 
the use of his faculties. He adjusted all his business affairs, and called his 
friends and relatives to his side, and one by one bid them good-bye, and left 
directions as to his funeral. He died June 23d, 1879, in the fifly- 
second year of his age. Although in the midst of harvest, when every 
farmer in the surrounding country was busy with his crops, the funeral was 
the most largely attended that ever took place in Staunton, which showed the 
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marked respect and esteem in which he was held. The funeral services 
were conducted by the pastors of the Evangelical Lutheran church, and of 
the German and English Methodist churches, and his remains were interred 
in the Ruther cemetery, one mile north of Staunton. 

His children were eight in number: Frederick William, John Christo¬ 
pher, Sophia M., Carrie M., Wm. Henry, (who died August 24th, 1868, one 
year and eleven months of age,) George Otto, (who was born February 25th, 
1869, and died May 12th, 1872,) Albert E. and Henry Otto. 

Personally Mr. Panhorst was a man of great industry and energy. He 
began life with only his own resources upon which to rely, and the compe¬ 
tency which he accumulated was the direct result of his own labor, and his 
wise and enterprising investments. He was trained to habits of economy, 
but still was liberal in his expenditures, educating his children and sur¬ 
rounding his family with every necessity and comfort. His parents had 
been connected with the Evangelical Lutheran church, in which he received 
his education. In later years he was a man of liberal spirit and contributed 
to the support of the churches of each denomination. He was a good and 
useful citizen, and his business enterprise was of much importance in pro¬ 
moting the growth of Staunton. The opening of the Staunton coal mine in 
particular, for which he furnished the entire capital, has been of great 
benefit to the prosperity of the town. He was always ready to assist the 
less fortunate and give them his advice and counsel. He took an active 
interest in politics and public matters, and supported the principles of the 
republican party with great zeal and devotion. His influence and sound 
judgment made him one of the best political organizers in his part of the 
county, and in the county campaigns his help was always largely relied on 
by the republican leaders. He held many offices of trust. He was a 
member of the board of trustees of Staunton for several years, and filled 
the position of president of the board. He was twice elected a member of 
the board of supervisors from Staunton township, holding that office shortly 
after the adoption of the township organization, and again in 1878. He dis¬ 
charged every trust with the same fidelity and ability he carried into his 
own business affairs. He was genial, pleasant, intelligent, public-spirited, 
and high-minded, and by his death the county lost a valuable citizen. 


HENRY W. BEHRENS. 

Henry W. Behrens, proprietor of the hotel at Mt. Olive, was born at 
Neuenberg, in Oldenburg, Germany, April 30th, 1848, the second of five 
children, of William Behrens and Talke Hansen. His father was a weaver 
and a farmer. When quite young Mr. Behrens determined to emigrate to 
America. He left his native country August 15th, 1866, landed at New 
York, and from that place came to Alton, and the same year to the neigh¬ 
borhood of Gillespie, where he lived nine years. Part of the time he ran a 
threshing machine. In the spring of 1875 he moved to Mt. Olive, and put 
up the building now used by him as a hotel. In 1878 he erected another 
substantial brick building, the lower part of which is now occupied by him 
as a saloon and the upper part as a hall. In the summer of 1873 he mar¬ 
ried Martha Arkebauer, daughter of Gerd. Arkebauer ;she was born near Mt 
Olive in 1854. They have two children. Mr. Behrens has been one of the 
active business men of Mt. Olive. In the summer of 1879 he made a trip to 
Germany, and revisited the scenes of his younger days, and had the pleasure 
of meeting many old friends and acquaintances. Mr. Behrens has an illus¬ 
tration of his business places on another page. 


JOHN M. AHRENS. 

John M. Ahrens, the lumber merchant of Staunton, was born November 
30th, 1828, in Holstein, Germany, the son of John Ahrens and Anna Lucks. 
He obtained a good business education, attending school till seventeen years 
of age. When he was twenty-seven years old he emigrated to America. 
He came directly to Staunton, where he had a brother living. This was in 
the year 1855. He had learned iu Germany the trade of a cabinet-maker, 
and followed that business for about twenty years in Staunton, carrying on 
in connection with it a furniture store. Iu 1867 he began the lumber business. 
In the year 1858 he was married to Eliza Ruther, who was born in Hanover, 
Germany, and came to Illinois in 1847. By this marriage he has had ten 
children, of whom nine are now living. He has always been a republican, 
and his first presidential vote was cast for Lincoln in 1860. For four years 


he acted as clerk of Staunton township: has served at different times as 
member of town board of trustees, and has held other positions. He is a 
member of the German Methodist Episcopal church, and a citizen who bears 
an excellent reputation for strict honesty and integrity. 


HENRY VOGE. 

Mr. Voge, the owner of the Staunton coal mines, has been living in Ma¬ 
coupin county since 1869. He was born at Opperhausen, Herzogthum, 
Brunswick, Germany, March 21st, 1837. He was the youngest of six child¬ 
ren of Frederick Voge and his wife, Augusta, whose maiden name was Op- 
perman. He went to school till fourteen years of age. While in Germany 
he learned the trade of a stone cutter and mason. He left his native coun¬ 
try in April, 1856. He was then nineteen years old, and wished to be free 
from service in the German array. Landing at New'Orleans he came at 
once to St. Louis, and from there to Belleville, Illinois, where he went to 
work in the coal mines. He lived in that vicinity for thirteen years. For 
twenty-six mouths, as agent of the German mining and coal company, he 
sold coal in St. Louis, and part of the time carried on business for himself. 
January 1st, 1858, he married Caroline Timpner, a native of Ahlshauseo, in 
the same part of Germany as himself, and who came to America on the 
same ship. He came to Staunton on the 1st of June, 1869, and west of the 
town opened the first coal mine in Staunton. On the building of the Wa¬ 
bash railway he formed a partnership with William B. Panhorst, now de¬ 
ceased, and opened a coal miue along the line of the railroad. Commencing 
operations in February, 1871, they began shipping coal the following Oc¬ 
tober. This partnership continued till April 14th, 1877, since which date 
he has been the sole owner and proprietor of the mines. He had six child¬ 
ren by his first marriage, of whom only one, named Mina, is now living. 
His first wife died October 28th, 1878. He was married June 29, 1879, to 
Lena J. Fritz, of Staunton. He is a republican in politics. He began life 
without any money or capital, and has acquired his present position by his 
own energy and perseverance. He understands the coal business in all its 
details, and has carried it on with success. A half-page illustration of his 
coal shaft appears elsewhere. He has been an active and successful busi¬ 
ness man, and to him belongs the credit of taking the first step toward the 
development of the coal interests of Staunton. 


AUGUST SILVERS. 

August Sievehs was bom at the village of Dohnsen, near Eschershausen, 
Brunswick, Germany, September 20th, 1823. He learned the carpenter’s 
trade with his father, and also worked on a farm. He and his brother, 
Henry Sievers, (now farming in Madison county) emigrated to America, 
landing at New \ork in September, 1849. They worked on a farm in 
Mercer county, New Jersey, till the fall of 1850, when his father and the 
rest of the family arrived from Germany. They then came to Madison 
county, Illinois, and his father bought eighty acres of land four miles south 
of Staunton. He was married in the fall of 1853 to Louisa Miller, who was 
born at the village of Dielmesseu, Brunswick, Germany, who also came to 
America the same year she was married. He bought out the interests of 
the five other children in his father’s farm, and began farming for himself. 
In 1867, he bought, for eleven thousand dollars, his present farm in Staun¬ 
ton township, He owns 385 acres-of land ; 265-in his home farm, and 100 
in Dorchester township. He has one child, named also August Sievers, but 
from a year and a half old has raised also a nephew’, Hermann Sievers. 
He stands well among the funnel's of Staunton township, and a view of liis 
valuable farm is shown on another page. He has always been a democrat, 
and is an industrious farmer and a peaceable citizen. 


' JAMES HAYES, 

Who has been in charge of the Mount Olive coal mines as “ pit boss” ever 
since the mines were opened in 1875, was born at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng¬ 
land, January 2d, 1841. He has followed the coal mining business all his 
life, and has the reputation of understanding it thoroughly. His father, 
Joseph Hayes, was a coal miner at Newcastle, and was “deputy” or 
“ assistant superintendent,” and had charge of a number of men in the coal 
pits. Newcastle is the great centre of the coal mining business in England* 
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Mr. Hayes weut to school for a few years, and when twelve years old first * 
went to work at coal mining on top of the pits, and afterwards was promoted 
to a place in the yards. At Newcastle coal mining is carried on extensively, 
and he had opportunities for learning many practical details of the business. 

In 1859 he came to America when eighteen years old. Landing at New 
York he came directly to Alton, where a gentleman lived with whom he had 
been acquainted in England. He found employment at once at repairing 
cars for the Madison county coal company on Wood river, and worked for 
that company till he went into the army. 

In 1862 he enlisted for three years in Company “ K,” Eightieth Illinois 
regiment. His regiment was iu the Army of the West, and served in Ken¬ 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama. He was in the battle with the 
Confederate General Morgan at Perryville, eight miles from Murfreesboro', 
and was on the raid through Georgia against Gen. Forrest. This raid was 
made by a brigade of picked meu, and the whole brigade was captured six 
miles from Rome, Georgia. He was taken with the others to the celebrated 
Belie Isle prison at Richmond, Virginia, but was exchanged after staying 
there twelve days. He rejoined his regiment at Nashville, Tennessee, and 
was next in the battle of Lookout Mountain. He had held the rank of 
second sergeant; but after that battle, it being ascertained that he had some 
knowledge of the mining business, he was detailed to the quartermaster’s 
department to superintend the construction of shutes and the mining of coal 
at Chattanooga for the boats on the Tennessee river. He was in the quarter¬ 
master’s department mining coal, and attending to the shipment of goods 
till the close of the war. He came back to Illinois after the war and worked 
a while for the Madison county coal company, and then went to O’Fallon, 
in St. Clair county, where he was building cars and laying switches till 1873. 
From that date he was in the mining business at Moro till 1875, when he 
came to Mount Olive. 

In 1868 he married Ida Sathoff, of Montgomery county, Illinois. She 
died in 1875. He has four children. He is a republican in politics. His 
long experience in coal mining has made him a competent man for the posi¬ 
tion he now occupies. He has learned his business in all its details, and 
under his direction the Mount Olive mines have been worked with a high 
degree of success and efficiency. 


JOSIAS R. RIPLEY, 

Thk preseut police magistrate of Staunton, was born at Alton, July 18th, 
1836. His father, George Ripley, was born in Virginia, and when a boy 
(his parents having died) came to Illinois with an uncle, Til man West. He 
grew up in St. Clair county near Belleville. At Edwardsville, he married 
Martha P. Randle, who was born in Georgia, near Savannah, and was the 
daughter of the Rev. Josias Randle. Her father settled at Edwardsville, 
Illinois, in 1818, and was the first recorder of Madison county after its or¬ 
ganization. In 1837 he moved from Edwardsville to St. Clair county, and 
in 1848 came to Staunton, Macoupin county, and in 1849 moved to a farm 
in Madison county, two miles south of Staunton, where he died August 5th, 
1»55. Josias R. Ripley, was the second of five children. He attended 
school at the various places where his father lived, and in the winter of 
1856-7 was a student at Marshall College in Clark county, Illinois, to which 
part of the state his mother had removed in the fall of 1856. In the fall 
of 1858 the family came back to the farm in Madison county. Mr. Ripley 
was living there till March, 1864, when he entered the Quartermaster’s de¬ 
partment of the Seventh Army Corps, as clerk in which capacity he served 
till August, 1866. During this time he was stationed at Little Rock, and 
at Duvall’s Bluff on the White river in Arkansas. The last year of his 
term of service he acted as Quartermaster’s agent. 

, After his return from the army in 1866, he was farming in Madison j 


county till 1873. He was in south-east Missouri till January, 1875, when 
he became a resideut of Staunton, where he has since acted as agent for the 
United States express company. April, 1878, he was elected Police mag¬ 
istrate, and the following November, received a commission as Notary 
Public. He is also the representative of several insurance companies. He 
was married August 6th, 1868, to Miss Sarah M. Sturges, of Montgomery 
county, Illinois, a daughter of Isaac Sturges. He has four children. He 
has been a republican in politics. On the construction of the Toledo, Wa¬ 
bash aud Western railway in 1870, he was appointed one of the commis¬ 
sioners to condemn the right of way through Madison county. He Is a 
member of Staunton Lodge, A. F. & A M. No. 170, and Staunton chapter, 
No. 116. 


Dr. GEORGE BLEY 

Was born at Dettingen, in Wittenberg, Germany, Jan. 12th, 1821. He is 
the son of Geo. Bley and Sophia Muller. His father emigrated to America 
and settled in Berks county, Pennsylvania, in 1832. Dr. Bley left home 
when twelve years of age, and when fifteen was apprenticed to the drug 
business in Philadelphia. He opened a drug store on his own account in 
that city as soon as he became twenty-one. 

He determined to become a physician ; attended lectures at the Jefferson 
Medical College in 1845; during 1848-9 and 1849-50 was a student at the 
Philadelphia College of Medicine, from which he graduated in 1850. He 
began practice in Philadelphia; removed to Scott county, Iowa, in 1855 ; to 
Rock Island, Illinois, in 1858; to Monroe county, Illinois, in 1859; and to 
Staunton, in October, 1861, where in 1869 he opened a drug store, and is 
now known as a skilful physician and good citizen. 

He married Elizabeth W. Lavis, October 1st, 1846. He has six children, 
Nellie, wife of D. C. Wurtz; Lizzie W., who married Thomas Blair ; George 
Bley, David L. Bley, Robert E. Bley, and Mary L. Bley. The two 
youngest sons graduated at the Jefferson Medical College, the former in 
1875 and the latter in 1877, and are now practicing medicine at Stauntou. 
Dr. Bley is a republican in politics. 


JOHN H. De WERFF, 

Who is now a resident of Mount Olive, was born in Hesel, Prussia, 
June 16th, 1843. In 1846 his father, Henry De Werff, emigrated with 
the family to America. They settled in the city of St. Louis, and his father 
kept a milk dairy on Geyer avenue. Mr. De Werff attended the public 
schools, aud when sixteen years old went to work in a brick-yard. He fol¬ 
lowed the business of making brick for several years in St. Louis. In 1864 
he had a short experience as a soldier. He enlisted in the State militia in 
company D. of Col. Walcamp’s regiment. He was in active sendee about 
five weeks in Central Missouri, and was at Franklin, Jefferson City, and 
other places. He worked in St. Louis till 1875, and then came to Mt. Olive 
and started the first brick-yard ever in existence in that town. He has also 
followed to some extent the business of mining coal. He was married on 
the 19th of December, 1878, to Margareta Gerhards. His wife was born 
at Respel, Hanover, and came over to America in the year 1874. With 
considerable liberality, he has furnished for publication in this work an il¬ 
lustration which gives a representation of his brick-yard at Mt. Olive. He 
is known as an industrious, energetic and honest man, and a peaceful and 
good citizen. He is not a politician, and has had enough to do to attend to 
his own private business matters, but generally votes the republican ticket. 
He began life without any means on which to rely, except his own strength 
and industry, and has been obliged to work hard to succeed as well as he 
has. He possesses considerable enterprise, is still a man young in years, and 
will doubtless make his mark among the business men of Mt Olive. 
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BIRD TOWNSHIP 


Ofe^ffi)JIRD township occupies the congressional Town 10 X., Range 8 W., 
0 an d is hounded on the north by South Palmyra, on the east by 

0 ® ar ^ nv ^^ e > on *>uth by Polk, and on the west by Western 

Mound township. It is drained in the north-west by Otter creek, 
through the centre by Lick creek and Bear creek, and the 
south-east by Silver creek. 

Near the creeks there is some timber, and the land is undulating; but the 
greater part of the township is a beautiful prairie, now under a high state of 
cultivation. The farm buildings are good, and the farmers intelligent and 
enterprising. It is classed among the best townships of Macoupin county. 

Of the first settlers within the limits of what is now Bird township, we 
may mention, Samuel Love, now a resident of section 7, who was born in Ma¬ 
coupin county in the year 1824, and is without doubt the oldest living native 
born citizen of the county; a portrait of the venerable pioneer is shown 
elsewhere in this work; G. M. McGinnis, a farmer on section 18; he was 
a native of Missouri, and became a resident of the county in 1829. 

About the first settlers in the township were Green Lane on section 6, 
and a Mr. Boatman on the same section in the year 1830. 

About the same time a man by the name of Mayberry “ squatted ” on the 
south side of Otter creek on section.6, where Boatman first settled. Boat¬ 
man entered the land, and set Mayberry adrift. This caused much bad 
feeling between the two families and the settlers in the neighborhood, and 
more than one knock down sprang out of it. In reference to this matter, 
Lane and a man by the name of Odel had a misunderstanding, which led to 
a fight, in which Lane lost his upper lip, and Odel his eye. Odel was a 
squatter, and settled south of Bear creek, on section 22, about the year 1832. 
He left soon after the above occurrence. Peter Brown settled in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Charity. Isaac Moore, Mace Moore, Jerry Odel and John Smith 
came about 1834. Mr. Horatio Adams settled on section 4 about 1832; the 
Adams living in the township at the present day are descendants of his. In 
the spring of 1834 James Husky settled on section 5, near the present resi¬ 
dence of Thomas Joiner. He improved a large farm, and accumulated con¬ 
siderable property. He built the first brick house in this part of the 
county in the spring of 1835. He made the brick on his farm. The house 
stood on the road opposite the residence of Thomas Joiner. Mr. Husky 
lived the remainder of his life on the farm he improved. One year before 
a man whose name is now forgotten settled on Bear creek, near where the 
late George Denby lived. He was a “ squatter,” and did not remain long j 
in the township. 

About this time a man who had lately come from Ohio was going to Mr. ! 
Love’s. He met an old bear and cubs near Love’s place. He sprang to a 
tree to escape from bruin. Mr. Love’s girls heard some one halloo. Love | 
went to his rescue, and drove off the bear. The man was very happy to j 
find himself released from his dangerous situation. After he recovered suffi- 1 
ciently from his fright, he and Love succeeded in catching two of the cubs, 
and tied their legs together, and threw them across the back of a horse to j 
carry home. The next morning they killed the old bear. The friends were 
called in to Mr. Love’s to eat bear meat, and have a good old-fashioned time. 
The first settler in the south-east part of the township was Mr. Gates, about 
the year 1834. 

James Husky and Lewis Edwards settled on the north side of the town- 
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ship about 1832 Win. A. Brown on section 3 came to the county in 1832* 
He was a Virginian. 

John Wheeler, who lives on section 7, is a native of Kentucky, and be¬ 
came a resident of the township in 1834. The same year William Wheeler, 
who lives on section 8, became a resident of the county; he was from In¬ 
diana. Thomas Leach, a native of Yorkshire, England, and a resident of 
section 29, came to the county in 1835. In 1834 Wm. J. Bates, a native of 
Tennessee, became a resident of the county, and now lives on section 22. 

Rev. Janies Solomon, now a resident of this township, and one of the pio¬ 
neers of the codnty, is a native of North Carolina, and came with his father, 
Judge Lewis Solomon, Sr., and family, to this county in the year 1827, and 
first settled in North Palmyra township. 

George W. Arnett, who lives on section 9, is a native of Tennessee, and 
came to the county in 1834. Wm. Morfoot on section 35 is a native of this 
county, and was born in the year 1833. 

R. H. Barrick lives on section 22, and is a native of Kentucky; became 
a resident here in 1836. Thomas Joiner, a Kentuckian by birth, came to 
the county in 1842. He has a fine, improved farm on section 3. Among 
those of Yorkshire, England, we find the name of Robert Whiteley, who 
came to the county in 1844. He has one of the best farms in the township* 

Among the sons of old Kentucky, we find the name of John Kissinger. 
He is one of the largest farmers of the township, and came here in 1846. 
John H. Brown is a native of Knox county, Tennessee; became a resident 
of Macoupin county in 1838. While Germany has given up so many of 
her noble sons to the United States, Macoupin county very fortunately has 
received a few; and of the well-to-do farmers of Bird township, F. Reineke,* 
who came in 1849,*and now lives on section 31, well deserves mention. 

Joseph Bird, the gentleman from whom the township derives its name, is 
a native of Pennsylvania; came here in 1851. He is not only one of the 
leading farmers and stock-raisers of the township, but also of the county. 

The first church building was erected by the Methodists, about 1836, on 
the old Husky place. The congregation at one time was very large. 

The first preacher was Dr. Vance, who preached there as well as in other 
parts of the county for a number of years. The first school was taught in 
the church-building. . 

The First Marriage was Robert McGregory to Lucinda Edwards in the 
year 1833. 

The First Physician was Dr. Lightfoot, who remained for some time. 
He left for the west years ago. 

The only manufactory of any kind in the township was a blacksmith, 
wagon and general repair shop built in 1859 by C. E. Masters, who is still 
carrying on the business. 

To give the valuation of the property, as reported by the assessor of 1879, 
we copy the following: Acres of improved lands, 18,650; value, $143,909; 
acres of unimproved lands, 4,394; value, $12,278: total value of lands, 
$156,187. Horses, 727; value, $12,032: cattle, 1,548; value, $11,738: 
mules, 110; value, $2,133: sheep, 805; value, $679: hogs, 2,837; value, 
$1,567 : carriages and wagons, 251; value, $1,917 ; 167 watches and clocks, 
95 sewing machines, 3 pianos, 31 organs. Total value of personal property, 
$43,241. 

We also anuex the list of officers of the township since township organization* 
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Supervisors .—Samuel L. Loveless, elected in 1871; re-elected in 1872 t 
John Craggs, elected in 1873. J. F. Culp, elected in 1875. J. H. Arnett, 
elected in 1876. Henry Craggs, elected in 1877. Samuel L. Loveless, 
elected in 1878. George W. Arnett, elected in 1879. [Not represented 
in 1874.] 

Town Clerks .—James F. Culp, elected in 1871, and re-elected in 1872. 
J. H. Arnett, elected in 1873, and re-elected in 1874 and 1875. J. Waters, 
elected in 1876. J. H. Arnett, elected in 1877, and re-elected in 1878 and 
1879. 

Assessors. —Geo. W. Arnett, elected in 1871. Z. Waters, elected in 1872. 
G. W. Arnett, elected in 1873. E. P. Deeds, elected in 1874. A. D. 
Comer, elected in 1875. L. Johnson, elected in 1876. P. L. Arnett, 
elected in 1877. A. D. Comer, elected in 1878. J. W. Wills, elected iu 
1879. 

Collectors .—John W. Wills, elected in 1871. G. W. Arnett, elected in 
1872. P. C. Waters, elected in 1873. J. W. Lumpkin, elected in 1874. 


J. Maize, elected iu 1875. G. W. Arnett, elected in 1876. F. M. Bates, 
elected in 1877. G. Duckies, elected in 1878. E. Denby, Jr., elected in 
1879. 

The following are the justices of the peace since township organization: 
John Waters and Henry Craggs, elected in 1871. M. C. Carr and J. W. 
Lumpkin, elected in 1873. J. C. Waters, elected in 1876. J. W. Lumpkin 
and R. H. Barrick, elected in 1877. 

Constables since Township Organization .—W. C. Carr and Abe Woods, 
elected in 1871. J. M. Moore, elected in 1872. J. M. Moore and W. F. 
M. Rogers, elected in 1873. E. C. Lorence, elected in 1874. C. C. Courtney 
and J. Raffurty, elected in 1877. D. C. Bricker, elected in 1879. 

Commissioners of Highways. —1871, Robert Whiteley, Joseph Bird, O. 
Miller; 1872, Joseph Bird; 1873, B. F. Selsbey; 1874, Robert Whiteley; 
1875, John Kesinger; 1876, Samuel Comer; 1877, Robert Whiteley; 1878, 
Thomas Joiner; 1879, Samuel Comer. 




BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


J. H. ARNETT 

Was born in Bird township, Macoupin county, Illinois, September 28th, 
1838. . Thomas Arnett, his father, was a native of North Carolina. The 
family is of Scotch ancestry on the paternal side, and on the maternal Eng¬ 
lish. Thomas Arnett removed from North Carolina and settled in Overton 
county, Tennessee, where he remained until 1834, when the family removed 
to Illinois, and settled in Morgan county, where they remained one year, 
and then came to Macoupin county and settled in section 18, town 10, range 
8. He bought land there and remained two years, and then moved to sec¬ 
tion 20. In 1850 he purchased school lands in section 16, and re¬ 
moved there and remained until his death, which occurred February 24th, 
1874. He married Elizabeth Reeder, who was a native of Tennessee. She 
died in 1864. There were twelve children, five of whom have survived the 
parents,—four sons and one daughter, all of whom are residents of Macou¬ 
pin county, except William, who is a school teacher, and at present is in 
Lake county, Oregon. The subject of our sketch spent his boyhood days at 
work on the farm, and attending the common schools in the winter season. 
In 1863 he in company with his brother William and a man by the name 
of Gilmore, crossed the plains to California, where he engaged in mining, 
at which he continued for several years. He returned home via New York. 
After his arrival at home he purchased the farm on which he now resides. 
On the 21st of May, 1874, he was united in marriage to Miss Hannah, 
daughter of John and Mary Mills. She was born in Macoupin county. 
Her parents are natives of England. Harrison is the maiden name of the 
grandmother of Mr. Arnett. She was closely related to Wm. H. Harrison, 
President of the United States. In politics Mr. Arnett is a democrat. His 
first vote was cast for Stephen A. Douglas, and since that time he has been 
a strong adherent of the party. He has held the office of town clerk since 
the organization of the county under township organization. He was also 
elected justice of the peace in 1868, an office he held for several years. He 
is the father of three children, two girls and one boy. 


ROBERT WHITELEY. 

Among the many prominent foreign-born citizens, and leading farmers 
of Macoupin county, stands the name of Robert Whiteley. He was 
born in Yorkshire, England, on the river Ouse, fifteen miles from the city 
of York, in August, 1819. The Whiteleys are an old family in England. 
The homestead has been in their name for over five hundred years, and still 
continues in their name. Robert Whiteley, his father, was twice married. 
The mother of Robert died while he was quite young. By the first mar¬ 
riage there were two children, and by the last three. Ann, the sister of Ro¬ 
bert, is married to William Thompson, and is a resident of Marysville, 
California. Robert is the oldest son. In 1844 he came to America, and 
landed iu New Orleans, and came up the river to St Louis, and from there 
to Alton, and then to Chesterfield, where he stopped with Captain Gelder. 
He stayed with the captain from spring until the following fall, when he 
! hired to Mr. Rocklington, with whom he remained for two years, receiving 
one hundred dollars per year. After this he went to New Orleans, and 
I spent the winter in draying. During the hot summer months he came 
north, and worked upon a farm, returning in the fell to New Orleans. He 
I continued thus for seven years. He found the draying business in New 

| Orleans very lucrative. In 1852 he went to work upon his farm that he 

j had purchased the year before. He put in a crop that year, and in the 

j spring of 1853 he was united in marriage to Miss Adelaide Morris. She 

was a native of Macoupin county. Ten children were born to them, three 
| of whom are now living. His wife died December, 1869. The place he 

| purchased in 1851 originally contained two hundred and sixty-five acres, 

j to which he has added two hundred more, making in all over four hundred 

I acres of as fine improved land as there is in Macoupin county. He also 

| raises stock, and has been very successful in his dealings in that direction, 

j He was raised in the Presbyterian faith. He is a republican in politics, 

j In the community where he has long resided none are more respected than 

Robert Whiteley. He is a large-hearted, free-handed English gentleman, 
whose acquaintance it is a genuine pleasure to make, as the writer of this 
article can testify. 
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Among the many prominent and leading agriculturists of Macoupin 
county stands the name of John Kesinger. He was born in Hart county, 
Kentucky, March 27th, 1825. His father, Lynn Kesinger, named so after 
a river and also a great huDter who was lost on the river, was also a native 
of the same state. Solomon Kesinger, his father, and grandfather of the 
present sketch, was a native of Pennsylvania. He removed with his father’s 
family to Kentucky, a short time after the state was admitted into the Union. 
Solomon, the great-grandfather of the subject of this sketch, was born on the 
Rhine, in Germany. He came to America when eighteen years of age. 
There were two brothers who came over, and from them have sprung a 
numerous family. Lynn Kesinger married Betsey Peebles. She is a native 
of South Carolina, but was reared in Kentucky, and was married to Mr. 
Kesinger while ft resident of that state. Her mother’s name was Wei moth 
Owens, and she was a native of South Carolina. John Peebles, the grand¬ 
father, was born in England. He was a soldier of the revolution. The 
Owens were also of English and Scotch ancestry. There were born to Lynn 
and Betsey Kesinger ten children, seven of whom are living. Lvnn Kesiu- 
ger left Kentucky on the 15th of November, 1847, and came to Illinois and 
settled in Macoupin county, four miles west of Chesterfield, where he re¬ 
mained one year, when he removed to Bird township, where he resides with 
his son. He is yet a hale, hearty man, although in the seventy-sixth year 
of his age. His wife also lives with her son John. 

The subject of our sketch spent a small portion of his younger years in 
the subscription schools of his native state, and the balance of the time was 
employed in cultivating tobacco, which was the principal product of that sec¬ 
tion of Kentucky, as it was exchanged for all the necessaries of life. He re¬ 
mained at home until October, 1845. He was then twenty-one years of age, 
and determined to go out in the world and do for himself. He left his 
native state and came to Illinois, and into Chesterfield township, where he 
found work in a saw-mill. He was a stout, rugged young man, possessed of 
a fine physical frame, capable of almost any amount of endurance. Ho 
worked all through the following winter in the saw-mill, and received as 
compensation ten dollars per month and board. His uncle, Simpson Cherry, 
was the proprietor of the mill. At the end of four months he went to Mor¬ 
gan county, in this state, and worked on a farm, for which he received 
twelve dollars a month. The next fall he returned on a visit to Kentucky, 
and remained but six weeks, when he came back to Macoupin county and 
engaged with Daniel L. Peebles to superintend his farm, for which he re¬ 
ceived sixteen dollars per month. He remained with Mr. Peebles until 
August, 1848. During the time he was with Mr. Peebles he was taken 
sick with typhoid fever, and lay for six weeks in an extremely critical con¬ 


dition. During his sickness he made the more intimate acquaintance and 
found out the gentle and amiable qualities of Mrs. Peebles, who like an 
angel ministered, nursed, and took care of him when he was lying helpless 
on his bed of pain. The friendship then formed ripened iuto love, and they 
were married December 16th, 1848. She was the daughter of Horatio and 
Cynthia Adams. Her former husband, Jesse II. Peebles, died eighteen 
months after their marriage. By this marriage there was one child, a boy, 
whose name is Horatio B. The fruits of the latter marriage have been nine 
children, six boys and three girls. Their names are Preston, Charles E., 
Harriet (wife of Cicero Solomon), Cynthia A. (wife of James Sells), Man- 
ford H., William Solomon, Loretta, John P., and Manning Kesinger. 

After his marriage he bought one hundred and sixty acres of land in sec¬ 
tion 16, Bird township, and moved into a little log-house that sat in the high 
grass. It was a very common log house, with cracks wide enough through 
which came the rude blasts of winter, and the snow would often lay thick 
upon the floors in the morning. It was a rough beginning; but both he and 
his wife were possesse d of that kind of spirit necessary to brave the hard¬ 
ships and discomforts of life in those days in order to get a start in the world. 
His wife died Nov. 20th, 1878. She was a fond and patient wife, a kind 
and gentle mother, and a true helpmeet. Mr. Kesinger remained on section 
sixteen for fourteen years, when he moved south to a farm, w T here he re¬ 
mained a short time. He then moved again to a farm in the same section, 
where he remained for some years, and still to another farm, where he re¬ 
mained twelve years, and in the spring of 1876 moved to the place where he 
now resides, and where he expects to remain the balance of his days. He 
has the entire section, thirteen, and eighty acres in section fourteen. All of 
it has been the accumulation of his own toil and industry. He started m 
life unaided; in fact, all of his worldly possessions when he came to Illinois 
consisted of a horse, two suits of clothes, and two dollars and fifty cents m 
money. Both he and his late lamented wife were members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

In politics he is a pronounced democrat. He voted for James K. Polk 
for President in 1844, and since that time has given his adhesion to the 
party of his first choice, and voted the ticket without scratch or blemish. 
He is also a consistent member of the Ancient Order of Masons. 

Mr. Kesinger is a large, warm-hearted, and kind gentleman. He has 
hosts of friends wherever he is known. His character for strict honesty and 
fair dealing with his fellow-men is well known. The word of John Kesinger 
is just as good as his bond, and both are number one in the scale of excel¬ 
lence in Macoupin county. 
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THOMAS JOINER j 

Was born in Anderson county, Kentucky, March 7th, 1821. George | 
Joiner, his father, was a native of Virginia. The parental ancestry is of i 
English and Scotch origin. George Joiner married Polly Pullem. She 
was also from Virginia. He was a farmer by occupation. In 1825 he left 
Kentucky and came to Illinois, and settled in Jacksonville, Morgan county. 
That city contained then two cabins. He remained there about ten years, 
when he died. The wife and mother of Thomas survived him, and came to 
Macoupin county, and then removed to Logan county, where she died in 
1855, at the residence of her son, William Joiner. 

There were seven children in the family, six of whom have sur¬ 
vived the parents, four girls and two boys, all of whom live in Ma¬ 
coupin county, except Nancy, wife of Thomas Daggert, now a resident of ! 
Kansas. In the pioneer days of Illinois there were few schools, consequently I 
Mr. Joiner had poor opportunities for receiving an education. The early 
settlers of Illinois were more concerned in getting that which supplied life 
and contributed to their bodily comfort than they were about getting book¬ 
learning, as they termed it. Schools came in due season as the country set¬ 
tled up. The Joiner family remained in Morgan county until 1842, when 
they came to Macoupin, and settled in what is now known as Palmyra town¬ 
ship. Here the subject of our sketch remained until 1864. During the pro- i 
gress of the Mexican war, Thomas enlisted in Captain Weatherford’s com- j 
pany of Morgan county. The company rendezvoused at Alton, where they j 
were mustered into the service. Captain Weatherford was elected Lieut | 
Col. of the regiment, and Captain Wyatt, of Franklin, was made captain of 


company “ G ” 1st regiment, Illinois volunteers, Col. Hardin commanding. 
The regiment was attached to Gen. Wool’s brigade, and became a part of 
the forces under command of Gen. Taylor. The regiment participated in 
the hard-fought battle of Buena Vista. The subject of our sketch was 
wounded in the leg in that battle, and he carries the ball there yet as a 
souvenir of the enemy’s regard. His enlistment expired July, 1847, when 
he returned home to Macoupin county and engaged in farming. In June, 
1848, he was united in marriage to Miss Martha A. Pullem. She is a native 
of Madison county, Kentucky but was a resident of Palmyra township at 
the time of her marriage. Her father came to Illinois about the year 1820, 
or soon after the state was admitted into the union. Seven children have 
been born to them; three only are now living. 

Mr. Joiner remained in North Palmyra until November, 1864, when he 
sold out his farm and removed to Bird township, where he purchased 260 
acres of land in section 5, and built his present large and commodious resi¬ 
dence. He has added considerable more acres to his original purchase. He 
and his inestimable wife are both members of the M. E. church. He was 
formerly an old line whig in politics, but at the formation of the republican 
party, he joined that organization, and has been a warm supporter of its 
principles ever since. This in brief is an outline of the life of Thomas 
Joiner. He started in life poor, but by hard work he has made himself 
comfortable, and is now in possession of enough of this world’s goods to 
make his life and that of his wife’s pleasant and peaceful as they journey 
together down the vale of years. Mr. Joiner is respected by his neighbors 
and friends as an upright citizen. 
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JOHN WHEELER 

Was born in Mason county, Kentucky, four miles from 
Maylick, September 16th, 1S06. Benjamin Wheeler, his 
father, was born in Virginia, June 4th, 1782. John 
Wheeler, his father, and grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch, was also a native of Virginia, and was a personal ! daughters, of whom John Wheeler, the subject of this 
friend of George Washington. He was a soldier of the : sketch, is the eldest. He married Mary Camerer on the 
revolution, and fought four years to free his country from | 28th of August, 1828. She is a native of Kentucky, and 
British rule. His brother Joseph was also a soldier of I was born October 22d, 1803. Both Mr. and Mrs. W r heeler 
the revolution, and was a noted man in that memorable , have passed the time allotted to man to live, yet they are 
struggle, and one upon whom Gen. Washington personally 1 hale and hearty, and bid fair to live many years. In 
called when he wanted a brave and cautious man to un- 1833 John Wheeler came to Illinois, and stopped in Greene 
dertake some perilous enterprise. It is related that on one j county, where he remained until the following spring, when 
occasion, Gen. Washington called upon him to pick off | he entered land in what is now known as Bird township, 
a British officer, who was viewing and spying the camp. Macoupin county. Here he made a home, and has 
Notwithstanding the distance was great, Joseph Wheeler resided up to the present time. The names of his 
leveled his trusty rifle, fired, and laid the proud Briton low . children are William, Barbara A., Francis Marion, Huldah 
in the dust. Three days after this incident, brave Joe | and Calvin Wheeler. All are married and have families 
Wheeler was shot by the enemy. Gen. Washington per- | growing up about them. Mr. Wheeler is an old Jacksonian 
sonally superintended his burial. The Wheeler family democrat. He cast his first vote for Andrew Jackson, and 
come from a patriotic and fighting stock. The family , since that time has been a firm believer in the teachings 
contains the heroes of three wars. The family emigrated of the democratic party. He is now enjoying the fruits of 
from Virginia to Kentucky, about 1790, where the old re- former years of toil, and self-denial in being able, in his 
volutionary hero died. Benjamin Wheeler, the father, re- ; declining years, to lead a life of leisure and comfort. And 
mained in Kentucky until 1825, when he removed to Clare- thus we close the record of one of the old and industri- 
mont county, Ohio, where he stayed until 1832. Then he ous citizens of Macoupin county. 


came to Rush county, Indiana, and in 1834, came to Illin¬ 
ois and settled in Bike county, where he remained until 
his death, which occurred July 26th, 1840. He married 
Mary McCarter. She was a native of Virginia, she died 
October 14th, 1840. There were four sons and three 
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JAMES W. LUMPKIN 

Was born in Bird township, Macoupin county, November 15th, 1836. John 
Lumpkin, his father, was a native of Kings and Queens county, Virginia, 
and was born in 1808. The Lumpkins are of English descent on the paternal 
side, and on the maternal Scotch. John Lumpkin married Emily A. Raf- 
furty, a native of Kentucky. He moved with his brother William to 
Jefferson county, Kentucky, about the year 1815. He afterwards moved to 
Davis county. In 1835 he came to Illinois, and settled in section thirty-one, 
town ten, range eight, Macoupin county, where he remained until his dSath, 
which occurred on the 15th of February, 1879. He was a brick mason by 
trade, and followed it at such times of the year as he could spare from 
labor on his farm. He laid the foundations of the old court-house that 
stood in the public square in Carlinville. His wife died June 1st, 1876. 
There were but two children born to John and Emily A. Lumpkin, one boy 
and a girl. The girl died in infancy. The subject of our sketch is the sole 
survivor of the family. Both the father and mother were members of the 
Baptist Church, the father being a deacon for many years. James W., spent 
his boyhood days in the schools of his native township, and attended the 
select schools in Chesterfield. When at the age of nineteen years he entered 
Shurtleff College, at Upper Alton, where he remained one year, then re¬ 
turned home and went to work upon the farm. On the 22d of December, 
1857, he was married to Miss Elzina Bates, daughter of James and Martha 
Bates. Mrs. Lumpkin was born in Macoupin county. Her parents were 
natives of Jefferson county, Tennessee, and came to Illinois in 1833. Two 
children, a boy and a girl, have been the fruits of this union. Their names 
are Clement J., and Mattie E. Lumpkin. Both Mr. Lumpkin and his wife 
are members of the Baptist Church, In politics he is a democrat, and cast 
hi9 first vote for Stephen A. Douglas for president in 1860. In his township 
he has held various offices. 

He was elected justice of the peace ; in w r hich office he remained for twelve 
years. He has also been collector of his town since the county has been 
under township organization. He is also a member of the Masonic order, 
and has been the presiding officer of the Chesterfield Lodge, No. 445, for 
the past five years. His name has been used before the county democratic 
conventions for county offices. In 1868 his friends presented him for 
sheriff, and in 1876 for circuit clerk, and in 1877 for county clerk, but they 
failed to secure for him the nomination. In any of these he would bring 
intelligence, honesty, and reflect credit upon his constituency. The greater 
portion, in fact all of his life has been passed upon the farm or in stock- 
raising and dealing, in all of which he has been successful. , 


JOHN W. WILLS, 

Is a native-born citizen of Macoupin county. He first saw the light of day 
in Palmyra township, July 31st, 1839. Elijah Wills, his father, was a na- 1 
tive of North Carolina. His father emigrated to Kentucky when Elijah 
was yet young. The father, John W., married Decilla Solomon, a member 
of the Solomon family of this county. She was also born in North Caro- j 
lina, but grew to womanhood in Kentucky. Twelve children were born to ! 
them, seven of whom survived the parents. 1 

Elijah Wills emigrated to Illinois in 1829, and settled in Morgan county, j 
He made one or two improvements there, and then sold out and came to ’ 
Macoupin county, where he made also some improvements. He afterward | 
removed to and entered land in Sec. 6, South Palmyra township, where lie re- | 
mained for a number of years, and then went to Texas, and after a short | 
time returned to Macoupin county; purchased land, remaining on it two | 
years. Sold out and returned to Texas ; stayed there three or four months. ' 
Came to Macoupin again and remained until 1867, when lie again disposed of ! 
his property and removed to Southwest Missouri, where he died about two 
years later. His wife survived him ; she w T as born in 1801. She died in Cali¬ 
fornia in 1875 at the residence of her eldest son, Thomas Wills. John 
W’s. boyhood days were spent in working upon the farm, and a small 
portion of the time in the common schools of his native county. He also 
spent considerable time in hunting. In his younger years game was very 
plentiful, and John, like his father, was very fond of hunting, nor has he 
forgotten it now in his maturer years. He takes his annual hunt regularly, 
but is forced, from the scarcity of game in his old favorite resorts, to make 
trips to the swamps of Arkansas, where game of all kind that delights the 
enthusiastic hunter abounds. 


He was married on the 25th of November, 1858, to Sarah, daughter ot 
Uriah and Sally Smith. The Smiths are natives of North Carolina. 
They are among the oldest settlers of Macoupin county. They came here 
in 1828. After his marriage, Johu W., went to work upon land that he 
had leased. On the 10th of March, 1864, he moved to Sec. 19, T. 10, R 8, 
where he purchased one hundred and sixty acres of land, and to which he 
has added considerable more. He attended strictly to the business of farm¬ 
ing until he was elected treasurer of the county. In politics, Mr. Wills is 
most soundly indoctrinated in the tenets and principles of the democratic 
party. He is a believer in its principles as enunciated by Jefferson, Jack- 
son, Douglas and the leaders of to-day. He cast his first vote for Stephen 
A. Douglas in 1860, and since that time has been a strong adherent of the 
party. His intelligence and constancy has received at different times suita¬ 
ble and.honorable recognition from his party. In 1871 he was elected the 
first township collector under the township organization. In 1873 he was 
nominated for the office of county treasurer by the democratic party, in 
convention assembled, and in November following, was elected, although 
there w as a determined effort made by the opposition to defeat him. In 1875 
he again received the nomination at the hands of his party, but was defeated 
owing to the union of the regular republicans independents, or greenbackers, 
who united upon L. B. Corbin, who was elected by a small majority. While 
ip the capacity of treasurer, he conducted the financial affairs of the county in 
the most satisactory manner, and his accounts were always square. It can be 
truthfully said that no man ever occupied the office who gave it more attention, 
or who was prompted more by a desire to use the county finances in the in¬ 
terests of the w hole people, and for the good of the whole county, than 
John W. Wills. He is the happy father of four interesting children, all of 
whom are yet beneath the paternal roof. 

He is a live, energetic man, full of western push and enterprise, and 
keenly alive to any enterprise that has for its object the increase of the ma¬ 
terial wealth of old Macoupin. 


JOHN H. BROWN 

Was born in East Tennessee, Knox county, May 6th, 1826. His father, 
Francis G. Brown, was born in West Virginia, January 8,1802. He emi¬ 
grated with his mother to East Tennessee about the year 1810. His father, 
and grandfather of John H., was born in Ireland, but came with his father’s 
family to America when he was but six weeks old. Francis G. married 
Mary Bell. She was a native of Knox county, Tennessee. Nine children 
were born to them, all of whom are yet living. The father of the present 
sketch emigrated from Tennessee to Illinois in 1838, and settled on section 
4 in Bird township, where he raised a crop, and in November of the same 
year purchased one hundred and sixty acres in section 18, where he remained 
until 1851, when he removed to the village of Chesterfield, where he died 
October 15th, 1878. The wife and mother of John H. died in 1864. John 
H. is the eldest son, aud the second in the family. In his youth he had 
limited opportunities for receiving an education. He remained at home 
until he was twenty years of age. On the 20th of September, 1847, he was 
united in marriage to Miss Martha E. Husky, daughter of James and 
Rhoda Husky. They were natives of Alabama, and emigrated to Illinois ^ 
in 1834, and settled on section 5 in Bird township. James Husky died in 
September, 1845, and his wife in 1855. There have been six children born 
to John H. and Martha E. Brown, three of whom are living. Rossetta,the 
eldest, is the wife of F. M. Bates, a farmer, and resident of Bird township. 
Samuel Newton Brown, the son, also a farmer, and living in Western 
Mound township, and Daisey, the youngest child, who is at home. 

John H. Brown has been a resident of Bird township for forty-one years, 
and in all that time has been engaged in agricultural pursuits, stock-raising 
and grazing. Both he and his wife are members of the Baptist church. 

He is a democrat, and cast his first vote for Lewis Cass for President in 
1848, and has voted with that party. 


JOSEPH BIRD. 

Prominent among the farmers, stock-raisers and business men of Macou¬ 
pin county stands the name of Joseph Bird. He was born in Butler county, 
Pennsylvania, on the 4th of May, 1828. His father, William Bird, was a 
native of the city of London, England. He married Mary Wilson, who was 
also a native of the same place. He emigrated to America in the year 1818. 
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In May, 1834, he came with his family to Illinois, and settled in Bluffdale, 
Greene county, where he died in October of the same year. Joseph, 
being the eldest son, was at an early age called upon to support himself 
and help provide for the family. He therefore had no opportunities 
for attending the schools or receiving such an education as falls to the lot of 
most boys of this country. During his boyhood he worked by the month, 
and assisted his mother on the farm. January the 9th, 1849, he was united 
in marriage to Miss Eliza Ann Lasater; she was a native of Greene county, i 
Illinois, and was born October 17th, 1833. Her parents were natives of 
Tennessee. After his marriage he rented for two years. In 1851 he came 
to Macoupin county and purchased 315 acres in section four, town ten, 
range eight, receiving some assistance from his mother. He has added tract 
after tract until at the present he is the possessor of (1026) ten hundred and 
twenty-six acres, and every acre of it has been acquired by active industry, 
united with shrewd common sense and good management. In August, 1879, 
he purchased the elegant residence, known as the Dubois property, in Car- 
linville, where he intends in the future to make his home. 

In his family he has been blessed with seven children, four of whom are 
living. His only son, Morris Edwin, died February 6th, 1878, in the 20th 
year of his age ; he was a young man of great promise and gave evidence 
of future usefulness. His daughters, Carrie Isabel, Ida Alice, Mary Olive, 
and Daisy Mabel are yet at home. Mr. and Mrs. Bird are members of the 
Baptist Church. In politics Mr. Bird is a democrat, but his life has been 
too actively engaged to take much part in political matters. In the county 
where he has resided for nearly thirty years he is respected for his sterling 
qualities as an honest, upright and influential man. As an evidence of the 
respect in which he is held, it may be mentioned that the township of 
“ Bird ” was so named in honor of him at the time the county adopted the 
township organization act. 


SAMUEL LOVE. 

It is with pleasure that we Introduce to the readers of this book the oldest 
native-born citizen now living in Macoupin county. Samuel Love was born 
in what is now Palmyra township, March 7th, 1824. His father, John ! 
Love, was a native of Alabama, and came to Madison county, Illinois, in 1 
1812. In 1813 he, in company with Seth Hodges, came up to Macoupin 
county and put in a crop, laid it by, and then returned to Madison county 
and brought up their families. Mr. Love thinks these two families were the , 
first that settled in what is now known as Macoupin county. They were the 
pioneers that came here, and braved the hardships and paved the way for 
the future settlement of this part of the state. John Love married Cynthia 
Seymour, of Alabama. Two children were born to them before they left I 
their native state. The journey to Illinois was made on horseback. When 
they arrived in the state they had but very little household goods, and only 
fifty cents in money. With this he commenced a new life, pioneering in the 
wilds of Illinois. His son, John Jefferson Love, was born April 19th, 1819. 
There were four boys and two girls born to them, none of whom are living 
except the subject of our sketch. John Love remained in Palmyra town¬ 
ship until 1829, when he removed to Morgan county, where he stayed until 
1835, when he sold out and removed to Greene county, where he died in 
1844. His wife died in Morgan county about 1833. John Love was a 
stout, rugged man, with a strong constitution, and was peculiarly fitted by 
nature to endure the hardships and fatigues incident to the life of a pioneer. 

He and Seth Hodges almost lived and supported their families on the game 
in which the country abounded at that time. 

Samuel Love remained with his father, going with him to Morgan and 
Greene counties. In 1842 he married Elizabeth Taylor, a native of Greene 
county; she died in 1848. In 1849, on the 1st day of March, he married 
Minerva Lasater. This union has been blessed by ten children, nine of 
whom are living. James Madison is married to Nora Vanasdell; and 
Mollie Lavina, is the wife of Mr. Charles Kesinger. The rest are at home. 

Mr. Love has been a life-long democrat; he voted for Lewis Cass for 
President in 1848. Both he and his wife are members of the Baptist 
church, of which he has been a member since he was thirteen years of age. 

In 1854 he moved back from Greene county to Macoupin county, where 


he purchased one hundred acres of land in Bird township, and remained 
there until 1865, when he sold out and moved a short distance north of his 
old place, where he purchased two hundred and eighty acres, and where he 
has continued to reside up to the present time. 

We would like here to recite some of the incidents of the pioneer life of 
the subject of our sketch if the space allotted us would allow it; but the 
story is so well told in the pioneer chapter of the history of this county, that 
it would be, at best, but repetition. We will therefore leave the old pioneer, 
with the hope that he may live for many years to come, and see his native 
state rise to the dignity of the first in the Union. He has already lived to 
see the change from a howling wilderness, where roamed the beast of the 
forest and the crafty red man ; its broad prairies, where grew the long, rank 
grass, in which lay concealed the deadly serpent, to that of a broad, expan¬ 
sive country, whose surface is dotted over with farm-houses, the happy homes 
of thousands of honest yeomanry. Where was heard the dismal howl of the 
wolf or the cry of the cayote, now rises the cheerful song of the husbandman 
as he gathers the golden grain over the plains and hills; and through the 
vales, where roamed the deer, is now seen the lowing herds and fatted kine. 
All has changed, and in the life-time of the subject of our sketch. 


Lieut. ARTHUR D. COMER 

Was born January 24th, 1842, in Knox county, East Tennessee. His 
father was a native of Virginia. The Comers on the paternal side are of 
Scotch descent. Lavina Bell was the maiden name of the mother of the 
subject of this sketch. She was born in Tennessee. She died November 
15th, 1874. Five children are living, the offspring of this marriage. Their 
names are Samuel, Elmira, wife of S. L. Loveless, Arthur D., Parthenia, 
wife of J. Q. Adams, and Addison. The father removed from Tennessee to 
Macoupin county in 1844, and rented land in Western Mound township. 
In 1854 he came into Bird township and purchased land, and has resided 
here ever since. He married again July 9th, 1877. 

The subject of our sketch received his rudimentary education in the 
common schools of this county. When he was twenty years of age he 
started in life for himself. He put in a crop. The war broke out, and on 
the 5th of August, 1862, he enlisted in company “ A,” 122d regiment Illi¬ 
nois volunteers, Col. John I. Rinaker commanding. The regiment rendez¬ 
voused at camp Palmer, and from there were ordered to report to Colum¬ 
bus, Kentucky, and then were ordered to Trenton, Tennessee, where the 
regiment was brigaded and attached to the 16th Army Corps. The com¬ 
mand proceeded to Jackson, and from there to Parker’s Cross Roads, where 
the regiment engaged in its first battle, and lost heavily in men, killed and 
wounded. After the engagement the command returned to Jackson, then 
to Trenton, and from there to Corinth. The regiment participated in a 
number of battles, and was a part of the command that went after Price 
through Missouri, then back to Nashville, where they fought and annihi¬ 
lated Hood’s army. He enlisted as a private soldier, and when the company 
was organized was elected fifth sergeant, and passed through all the grades 
to the first lieutenancy of the company, with the exception of the second 
lieutenancy. 

He was with the regiment all the time it was in the service, and fought 
with his company at Mobile, Spanish Fort, and Fort Blakely, and was 
mustered out August 5th, 1865, at Springfield, Illinois, having been in the 
service three years to a day. He then returned home and went to work on 
a farm, and in January, 1866, purchased one hundred and twenty acres in 
sections 22 and 23, Bird township, where he has remained ever since. On 
the 3d of September, 1866, he was united in marriage with Miss Mary L. 
Peebles, daughter of C. H. and Nancy D. Peebles. Her parents were 
natives of Kentucky and the northern part of Tennessee. Four children 
have been born to them, one boy and three girls. Their names are Orrin 
D., Luella E., Mary H., and Geraldine Comer. Both he and his amiable 
wife are members of the Baptist Church. In politics Mr. Comer is a staunch 
republican. He cast his first vote for U. S. Grant in 1868, and ever since 
has been a strong adherent of that political organization. He has been 
elected assessor of this township for two terms. 
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BUNKER HILL TOWNSHIP. 


he site of the present town of Bunker Hill was once a prairie, known 
in the early settlement of Macoupin county as Wolf ridge, from 
the fact that it was much frequented by wolves, and contained 
their dens and breeding places. 

The earliest inhabitants of the country, of whom we have any know¬ 
ledge, were the Peoria, Kickapoo and Winnebago Indians, who had a grand 
camping ground near the Creamery, north-east of Bunker Hill. On their 
journeyings north and south they were accustomed to stop here near a large 
spring of water. But with the advent of the white settlers the red men dis¬ 
appeared, and the last seen of them was in the year 1826, when the five 
wigwams which stood at the head of Wood river were pulled down and the 
savages left for a country farther west, where their haunts were less likely 
to be disturbed by the advance of civilization. 

The first entry of land dates back to July 31st, 1827, when William Jones 
entered eighty acres in section 33. Howard Finley entered eighty acres in 
section 21, January 25th, 1830; and Alexander Coulee 160 acres in section 
29, March 17th, 1830. 

One of the earliest settlers of the township w as John Cooper, a native of 
Tennessee, who built a house on the edge of the prairie, in section 28, a 
short distance w r est of where the railroad now runs. Cooper died in Madi¬ 
son county, and all vestiges of his pioneer cabin have long since disap¬ 
peared. 

In the year 1825, Howard Finley and Daniel Branseomb settled on the 
east side of the East Fork of Wood river. Finley w as a Tennesseean. The 
second house which he built, and in which he lived for a number of years, 1 

was on the east half of the south-east quarter of section 21. He died in Greene 
county of this state. The year 1827 witnessed the coming of James Breden j 
and his family. 

Breden was the first justice of the peace in the township, and held that office 
for more than twenty years. Two sons, Wiley Breden and John F. Breden, 
and a daughter, the wife of Edward Baucon, are now living in the township. 
John F. Breden and his mother reside on the same place where James Bre- ! 
den settled. Simeon Jones was also an early settler of the township. He 
was born and raised in Madison county, his father having emigrated to this I 
state at an early day. For a number of years Simeon Jones was school j 
treasurer of the township. Jonathan L. Wood came in 1830. In the year j 
1830, also, Benjamin Davis and his sons, Jefferson, Isaac, Alfred and David j 
Davis made a settlement in the north-west corner of the township. The j 
Davis family was originally from North Carolina, but came to Illinois from | 
Tennessee. James Wood, in 1831, settled the farm in section 30, now 
owned by his son, David Wood. He was born in Loudon county, Virginia. 

He had five sons, three of whom, Samuel, David B., and James E. Wood, 
are now living in the township. A Tennesseean, named William McPike, j 
settled in section 30, in 1831, and died there after a residence of a number I 
of years. Mrs. Millie Bay less and her sons, Reese, John, George, and 
Daniel Bayless, became residents of the township also in 1831. Reese Bay¬ 
less and John Bay less were prominently connected with the old militia, J 


Reese holding the position of colonel, and John that of adjutant. Both 
were in the Black Hawk war. In the vicinity of the Corneilson mound, or 
as it was sometimes called, “ Tickey Mound,” in section 29, the early settlers 
were Daniel Littrel, Alexander Conley, John Murphy and John Corneilson. 
Charles Collyer was also an early resident of the township, as were also Fin¬ 
ley Jones and Moses Jones. John T. Wood came in 1831. 

In the neighborhood of the Springfield road, settlements were made by 
William Wood, Isaac Wood, Alfred Wood, James Wood, Ephraim Wood, 
Anthony Linder, George Howland, Elijah Lincoln, Dr. Budden, Samuel 
Buell, and Charles Goodnight. The Woods had been raised in Madison 
county. Dr. Budden was the first physician to reside in the township. In 
1833 the town of Lincoln was laid out two miles to the south of Bunker 
Hill, on the present farm of J. V. Hopper, by Messrs. Tuttle and Lincoln, 
but a log-cabin and a frame house marked the farthest progress to which 
the town ever attained. 

A post-office was established in 1833, and called “ Lincoln,” and Anthony 
Linder was appointed post-master. He was succeeded by Mr. Cook. 
Samuel Buell took charge of the office in 1837, and in November of the same 
year the post-office was transferred to Bunker Hill. Josiah Richards acted 
as assistant post-master. Nathaniel Phillips was tho first post-master ap¬ 
pointed after the removal of the office to Bunker Hill. There has been a 
post-office at Woodburn since 1837, 

On the east side of Wood river, in section 33, the first mill in the town¬ 
ship, propelled by ox power, was put in operation by Moses Jones. Dr. 
Budden erected another mill soon afterward, on the prairie, about a mile 
south-west of Bunker Hill. The first school-house in the township stood on 
section 21, and was afterward moved to section 22. Mr. Richardson was 
the first teacher, and he was succeeded by Josiah B. Harris. About 1831 a 
school-house was built on section 20, on land belonging to John T. Wood. 
John Wilson, Jesse Wood, and Aaron Leyerly were also early school teachers 
in the township. 

In the school-house which stood on section 21, the first sermon was 
preached in the township by Elder William Jones. He was a member of 
the Baptist denomination, with which a great part of the early settlers of 
the township were connected Elder Alexander Conley was the first minis¬ 
ter to reside in the township. The Rev. Mr. Gimlin was another of the 
pioneer “ Hard Shell ” Baptist preachers. The first church was build by the 
“ Hard Shell” Baptists, and stood on section 33. The second was the Con¬ 
gregational church at Woodburn. The first couple married in this township 
were Finley Jones and Mary Conley; and the second Daniel Branseomb and 
a Miss Gregg. John Finley was the first child born. 

The assessors books for 1879 show the following facts concerning Bunker 
Hill township: 

Acres improved land, 20,516; value, $138,184: acres unimproved lands, 
2,359; value $5,799: total value of lands, $143,983: vaiue of lots, $69,254. 
Horses, 668; value, $10,581; cattle, 1,312; value, $9,767; mules, 90; value, 
$4,496; sheep, 557; value, $559 ; hogs, 1,422; value, $1,207; carriages and 
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wagons, 365; value, $4,130; 455 watches and clocks; 209 sewing machines • 
55 pianos; 45 organs. Total value of personal property, 65,017. 

TOWNSHIP OFFICERS. 

The officers, since the adoption of township organization, have been as fol¬ 
lows : 

i T ' ^ >ennin S ton i elected in 1871; William Love, elected in 

7 ; F. W. Cross, elected in 1873, and, by re-election, served until 1878; 
Samuel Smalley, elected in 1878; P. C. Huggins, elected in 1879, and is the 
present incumbent. 

Town Clerks .-Edward H. Davis, elected in 1871; E. Harlan, elected in 

• 18 i« 7 “ n< l r u e V* 1873 ’ 1874,1875 > and 1876 - E - H - Davis, elected 
in 187/ ; E. Harlan, elected in 1878; J. F. Cummings, elected in 1879. 

Assessors. August Stoldt, elected in 1871; J. M. Wood, elected in 187<> 
and re-elected in 1873; J. Kates, elected in 1874, and by re-election con- 
tinued to hold the office up to 1879. 

Collectors.- Chas. A. Herb, elected in 1871; A. Stoldt, elected in 1872 • 
T. L Spangenberg, elected m 1873; H. Bartels, elected in 1874; J. Flanagan 
elected in 18/o; J. A Merrifield, elected in 1876 ; E. B. Duncan, elected in 
1877, and re-elected in 1878; J. Hanlon, elected in 1879 

T F he F f0l wf n , g T, ! he the peaCC Siuce ^ship organization ; 

hold and R HW ?'i t . Wil ^ lns * elected 111 1871; T. F. E. Welder- 

fml w ITITJ X H - Wood ’ aud T J - ^ 

Bentley and M. Phillips, 

elected in 1877. * 

Commissioners of Hi 9 hivays.-im, William Love; David B Wood W 
m ; John E - “«“"■»! 1856, Pbillip H s.iJi : 

He " ry •"-« I8re - a 

The oldest town in Bunker Hill township is 

WOODBURN. 

It received its name from members of the Wood fnmiKr 1 

settlors in the vicinity. The town was laid out in 1834 W bVZT^ 

Benjamin Stephenson was the surveyor. ’ 7 ' 1 Ed " ards ! 

The first dwelling-house in the town was erected by Rev Eliiah r> l 
He was a pioneer Baptist preacher; he was born in Clark ^ 

f 7 ’ tbe 7ear 180 °- aud came to Macoupin county in 1835 W V",' 
in 1859. He was pastor of Bantist r’| 111P „i. 1 . „ 7 ln 18d,J - He died 

Winchester, Bunker Hill, and other places Mr ? 1 ! ard8vllle ' Belleville, 
dwelling April 5th, 1835. His wife Mrs Na„,w dT n ' 0V ° d int ° his 
woman to live in the town; she died in October 1877 I*? the first 
by E. J. Miner, before the completion of Mr Dod ■ >' ^ St ° re Was erected 
trel built in 1835; also Enos Grandy a „7 th ^° U 8 h °^ Daniel Lut- 
orderto prepare for convenience of the traveling/Tr Rr \ Edward s, in 
James and Wm. Hamilton were the first i ,, g ? Ub ‘ C blult a tavern, 
buildings were erected by JanTand IZlTit V ^ ° f ^ ** ' 

the place Feb. 13th, 1835, from Virginia. I n m 6 D r?’ Wh ° 0111116 to 
Adams commenced building here the first st*„ Edwards and John 

fore they completed it “Tbe- 

wards sold to Mudge, who finished the saw m 11 JI 7 ^ who after * 

Van Dorn bought the mill and put in a W* Pft ° f lL In 1841 , T. J. 
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ary meetings, the first of which was held Dec. 29th 1837 the Con 
| tional church was organized March 25th, 1838, with about 40 memlnSS 

1842 V In R< 1838 >1 “ P “' St0 -’ ^ his death ’ March 21st, 

1842. In 1838 the congregation built a house, which was used for 

many years as a place of worship for the different denominations • also 

for school purposes and as a town hall, being the only public hall un’tilT 

Baptist church was built in 1843. In it was organized the first Sabbat 

schoo of the place in 1843, deacon K. B. Godard, superintendent. They 

built then- j,resent house of worship in 1853. The earliest records of the }&l 

liodist church are ost, but it was probably organized about 1838. In 1850 

the Methodists built the present house of worship. About 1858 the Christians 

organize ,1 a church and built a house. The Seventh-Day Adventist’s 

church was organized in 1868, and occupied thehou.se built'by the CW 

Dec. 11 th, 1843, was organized the first permanent Bible Society in the 
county. The meeting for organization was held at the Congregational 
lurch Deacon Justus Rider, president and Deacon Wm. Bailey secretary. 
The old church building was used for school purposes, but in 1852 the 
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tl S ' To ralse the necessary amount by taxation waa slow work as 
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mill of T. J. Van Dorn'burn! L 1837 - In 1846 the steam 

commenced building a mill trtino'-f a " d l " 1848 th ° Tom P kin ’ 8 Brothers 
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HISTORY OF MACOUPIN COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 


BUNKER HILL, 

next to Carlinville, the largest town in Macoupin county, well deserves the 
reputation which it bears of being one of the prettiest places in Illinois. It 
has a fine location on rising ground, and its streets shaded in summer by a 
dense mass of foliage, and the neatness of its private residences, have con¬ 
spired to make the town attractive. 

An entry of eighty acres of land covering the central portion of the town 
was made in 1834, by Luke Knowlton, then county surveyor. A little to 
the north of this tract, on the highest point of Wolf Ridge, he also put up 
the body of a cabin with the purpose of keeping others off until he could 
command sufficient means to enter additional land. In this hope, however, 
he was disappointed, for in 1835, Mr. Wilbur came out from Boston and 
entered land north, east and west of Knowlton’s tract. He also purchased 
the eighty acres which Knowlton had entered, and built a house on the 
Reuben Barnes farm. The season of 1835 was marked by the great pre¬ 
valence of malarial disease and continued sickness, and for this reason Wil¬ 
bur seems to have sold his tract to Robert Smith of Alton. J. R. Nutter 
entered land, and in 1834 built a house west of the city limits; he also dis¬ 
posed of his tract to Mr. Smith. 

Christmas day of 1835 should long be remembered in the history of 
Bunker Hill. That was the date of the arrival of Moses True and John 
Tilden. Both were from New Hampshire. Mr. True was born at Salis¬ 
bury (now Franklin) in that state in 1805, and from the time of his first 
coming to Bunker Hill till his death was intimately identified with the 
growth and prosperity of the town. A company was formed, with the ob¬ 
ject of laying out a town, and improving the surrounding country. This 
company was composed of John Cavender, John Tilden, Moses True, James 
Smith and William H. Smith, all men of New England birth, and endowed 
with the characteristic of New England enterprise. The tracts in possession 
of Robert Smith were purchased, and in addition, on the 26th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1835, three thousand acres of land were entered at the land office at 
Edwardsville. The title to the property was in the name of Cavender. 
Subsequently in 1839 a division of the property was made among the in¬ 
dividual members of the company. 

The first step in the founding of the new town was the establishment of a 
store, January, 1836. Messrs. True and Tilden brought from St. Louis a 
wagon-load of groceries and dry goods, and the first impetus was thus given 
to the business prospects of the infant town. The first house was built by 
Moses True, and stood on the west side of Washington street on the spot 
now occupied by Dr. Milton’s office. Mr. True’s residence in 1836 is de¬ 
scribed as “ having only one room, the roof projecting and forming a piazza 
on either side, with an opening from side to side over the loose, split boards 
which formed the ceiling.” 

From the reminiscences of the settlement of the town, read by John A. 
Pettingill, July 4th, 1876, we copy the following : 

BUNKER HILL PLATTED. 

“ Early in March of 1836, Messrs. True and Tilden employed Luke 
Knowlton to lay out and plat the now city of Bunker Hill. This was but 
seven years from the first settlement of the township. The settlements lay 
on the direct mail route between St. Louis and Springfield. The town 
having been laid out, Messrs. True and Tilden at once commenced the con¬ 
struction of 1 The Old Tavern/ now a part of the Richards’ Block. Mr. 
Tompkins set out the first tree (locust) in Woodburn, and brought the first 
trees (locust) into Bunker Hill, which Mr. True set out, some of which, in 
both places, are still growing. 

“ At this early day it was impossible to depend upon home institutions 
and home mechanics. Upper Alton blacksmiths made the iron work for 
plows, while the natives sought out twisting trees, from which they wrought 
out our wooden mould-boards, with the balance of the stock equally as prim¬ 
itive. All the pine lumber came down the Ohio to Cairo in rafts, and was 
thence shipped to St. Louis and Alton by steamboat. The nearest saw mill 
was on the Cahokia, north of Edwardsville. The first flour used in the new 
hotel came from Carlinville, and for a number of years Carlinville and 
Belleville were the best points for wheat and flour. The first sermon 
preached at Bunker Hill was by Elder Kimball, from Upper Alton.” 

OLD TIME MAIL. 

In those days of slow locomotion, much inconvenience was experienced in 
passing through the country, when the quickest correspondence expected by 


I mail to and from Boston was fifty days, and often seventy. Uncle Sam 
i charged twenty-five cents as single postage on letters at that time. 

Dr. Ebenezer Howell became a resident of Bunker Hill in the spring of 
I 1837, and for several years was the only physician. George Howell, his 
son, was the first child born in the town. 

| In the summer of 1837 Mr. True enlarged his hotel by putting up an 
addition. In the succeeding fall Josiah Richards, who had come from Bos¬ 
ton, purchased the goods in the store of Mr. True. He was also appointed 
j deputy post master by Mr. Buell, who then had charge of the Lincoln office, 
and the post-office was removed to Bunker Hill. Early in 1838 Nathaniel 
Phillips and family arrived. The name of the post-office was changed from 
Lincoln to Bunker Hill, and Mr. Phillips was ap pointed the first post-master 
December, 1838, Mr. True retired from the hotel, and was succeeded by N. 
H. Flanagan from New Jersey as proprietor. In the spring of 1839 J. W. 
Cummings, G. Parmenter, Charles Burnham, R. CalifF, Nathaniel Burnham, 
D. E. Pettingill, and Joseph and Edward Burton settled in the town and 
vicinity. John A. Pettingill also arrived in April, 1839, and started the 
first nursery of fruit trees in the township. He was also one of the early 
school-teachers, and since his first coming to Bunker Hill has been interested 
in many ways in the improvement of the town. Charles Johnson, of Med¬ 
ford, Massachusetts, came in Mav, 1839. S. H. Davis, A. B. Davis, R 
Ridgeley, James Hamilton, I. Southworth and Charles Cavender were early 
settlers in the neighborhood of the town. Francis N. Burnham made im¬ 
provements north-east of the town, and presided over the first school ever 
taught in Bunker Hill. He was succeeded by John A. Pettingill. 
j The first couple married within the town limits were Francis N. Burn¬ 
ham and Miss Harriet Phillips. 

James Clark and 8. S. Clark became residents of the prairie in December, 
1840. In 1840 Judge P. C. Huggins moved from Woodburn, where he had 
been engaged in the mercantile business, and succeeded Josiah Richards as 
proprietor of the store. For several years he was the only merchant in the 
town. In November, 1847, John A. Pettingill established the second store. 

! Mr. Pettingill in his Centennial History recalls the following incidents: 

The 4th of July, 1839, was the first anniversary of the ‘day we cele- 
| brate ’ ever observed in due and ancient form in this township. The day 
preceding was all bustle in the getting and raising of a liberty pole, and 
| making a leafy bower to cover the extended tables. The 1 glorious fourth * 
ushered in a terrible hot day ; but despite the heat, the whole community 
I turned out, in all, some sixty souls ! F. Burnham was master of ceremonies, 
and N. H. Flanagan orator of the day. Dr. E. Howell read the Declaration 
of Independence, when H. Y. A. Tappen made some cogent remarks. After 
J dinner, J. W. Cummings, as toast-master, called the assemblage to order 
and read the toasts, which were well responded to. The ground occupied 
was that now covered with stores, south of Huggins block. The political 
campaign of 1840 brought the democrats to Bunker Hill, and the whigs as- 
I sembled at Woodburn ; and each duly celebrated the 4th of July as beet 
i they could. The former were presided over by N. II. Flanagan, and Rev. 
i Mr. Arnold, of Alton, orator. The whigs listened to Mr. Lincoln, John 
I Hogan and Judge Davis, from Alton. July 4th, 1841, was enjoyed by those 
| who rode to Gershom Flagg’s, and on their return found well-spread tables 
I at Landlord Gillett’s, who occupied the old tavern. July 4th, 1842, was 
i passed by with the raising of a liberty pole and good round cheers. July 
j 4th, 1843, was duly celebrated at Bunker Hill. Some four hundred persons 
, gathered to hear the orator of the day, J. A. Delano. N. H. Flanagan 
j presided, and the Upper Alton Band gave us fine music. July 4th, 1844, 
about three hundred and fifty citizens, headed by the Bunker Hill Band, 

I went to Woodburn, and there met the Alton Band. Mr. Edwards, of Alton, 
was the orator of the day. 

As early as 1834 a military company was organized, with John Wilson 
as captain, succeeded by Washington Dilk,and afterward by Wiley Breden. 
The first muster in this township occurred on the 27th of September, 1839. 
A regimental organization existed in Southern Macoupin, with R. Bayless 
as colonel and P. C. Huggins as major, and the muster in question was the 
I stated parade of the battalion, which made its headquarters at Bunker Hill. 

I The Bunker Hill company mustered forty men ; Capt. Van Tyle was in 
I command.” 

BUNKER HILL CEMETERY. 

j Among the attractions of Bunker Hill is a beautiful cemetery, haudsome- 
| ly laid out on high, rolling ground, just within the eastern limits of the city. 

I The grounds are profusely ornamented with shade trees and many varieties 
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of shrubbery. The monuments are elegant in design and workmanship. 

“ The records show that about 1840, Moses True donated half an acre of 
ground for cemetery purposes. In 1841, by the voluntary contributions i 
and labor of the people, the ground was fenced and laid out. Until 
1852 it remained thus. In June, 1852, a number of citizens assem¬ 
bled to consider the propriety of organizing an association to hold and 
care for the property. E. Howell was chairman, and J. A. Pettingill, sec¬ 
retary. Messrs. J. A. Delano, E. Howell and J. A. Pettingill were consti¬ 
tuted a committee to ascertain the cost of ground and material for fence, 
and to draft a form of constitution and by-laws, June 16, the committee 
reported, and an organization was effected with C. D. Marsh, J. A. Pettin- 
gill and J. Pierson as trustees, and J. A. Delano, secretary and treasurer. 

A subscription paper was circulated, and with so much success that it was 
decided at the same meeting to purchase three acres of land in addition to 
Mr. True’s donation, and adjoining the same. This ground was fenced and 
platted the same year, the engineering (of a primitive style) being per¬ 
formed by the trustees and treasurer, and without charge. March 4, 1861, 
the association was organized under the state law, the officers elected being 
J. A. Pettingill, president; J. F. Cummings, T. J. Van Dorn, Richard 
Ridgeley, directors, and J. A. Delano, secretary and treasurer. October 4, 
1867, four acres additional were purchased of N. H. Flanagan, making the 
cemetery grounds nearly eight acres in extent. 

Among the many handsome ornaments which adorn this beautiful tract 
of ground, 

THE SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT 


Is at once the most costly and striking—a fitting tribute to the memory of 
the martyred soldiers of the republic. 

The monument is of hard gray sandstone, and stands 29 feet 4 inches 
high. A heavy moulded base contains the following inscription upon its 
north front: 


r 


TO THE MEMORY OF 

THE BRAVE MEN 

Who Died in the Service of their Country during the War 
for the Suppression of the Slave-holders’ 
Rebellion of 1861. 


THIS MONUMENT IS ERECTED BY THEIR FELLOW-CITIZENS. 


“Dulce et Decorum est, pro Patria Mori.” 
1866. 


Immediately below this inscription, the words “ Soldiers’ Monument ” 
stands out in full relief. The other three sides of the base are occupied 
with the names of the dead, the number of their regiment, and the place 
and cause of death. From the base rises the first obelisk, resting upon 
which is a carved block, bearing in relief a trophy, consisting of cannon, 
crossed arms and flags, partly concealed by a shield, surmounted with stars 
and stripes. From this block rests the second obelisk, with capital upon 
which is perched a life-size representation of an American Eagle with wings 
extended. 6 

The preliminary steps in the erection of this monument were taken No¬ 
vember 11,1865, at a public meeting of which James Hamilton was chair 
man, and J. A. Delano, secretary. These gentlemen served in these capaci¬ 
ties until the work was completed and all bills settled; and much of the 
success of the enterprise is due to their indefatigable efforts. February 14 
1867, the monument was unveiled, and the financial accounts closed up’ 
when it was found that the cost amounted to $1772 44 Of this $1215 W 

™ “ bscrik *? indi ’' id “ 1 *! *200 donated by the cmetery aiocktiou. 
and tie remainder was made up by sociable. and literary exhibitions dona! 
tions by secret societies, etc. ^ 

The follo wing are the present officers of the cemetery association 

President —John A. Pettingill. 

Secretary and Treasurer—J. A. Delano. 

Irustees E. Burton, G. Parmenter, and D. E. Pettingill 

BUNKER HILL ACADEMY. 

Among the umtitntion, of .bieh Ennker Hill may jnefly fee, pn)lld „ 


Academy. Its history dates back to December 22d, 1857, when a meeting 
was held “ to take measures looking to the establishment of an academic 
school. E. Harlan was chairman, and H. M. Hutchinson, secretary. The 
following committees were appointed by the chair: To solicit subscriptions 
—A. W. Ellet, P. C. Huggins, James Weller, T. J. Van Dorn ; on building 
—E. Howell, G. C. Mack, G. Parmenter, J. A. Delano. At a subsequent 
meeting, Dr. Delano withdrew, and J. V. Hopper was substituted. E. H. 
Davis was added to the committee. It was decided at this meeting to organ¬ 
ize a joint stock company, with $25 as a share. January 12, 1858, the sub¬ 
scriptions to stock amounted to $7,075, whereupon J. W. Cummings, A. J. 
Coates and J. F. Vandeventer were appointed a committee to procure plans, 
etc. January 26th, a constitution was adopted. The amount of capital 
stock was fixed at $25,000. It was provided that the Academy ‘ should not 
be sectarian or denominational, and to promote this object not more than 
one-third of the trustees shall at any time be members of any one religious 
denomination.’ The following officers were then elected : President, A. W. 
Ellet; Trustees, P. C. Huggins, W. Gill, Chas. Parmenter, E. Howell, J. S. 
Flanagan, J. A. Pettingill. January 31st, Mr. Pettingill resigned his trustee¬ 
ship, and H. W. Burton was elected to fill the vacancy. J. W. Cummings 
was elected treasurer. P. C. Huggins offered to donate a lot for the build¬ 
ing, and his proffer was accepted. The building erected was brick, three 
stories high, symmetrical in its design, attractive in every detail, and sur¬ 
rounded by beautiful grounds. The cost was about $19,000. The school 
opened in 1859, and the number of pupils speedily ran up to 193. Then the 
war came. One of the assistant teachers (Prof. Smith) and thirty-nine of 
the pupils entered the army at the first call. Others soon followed, and it 
became necessary to close the school. The building was then leased to the 
district as a public school, and was so occupied until 1870. In that year 
repairs and improvements were made to the value of $2,000 (the money 
being derived from sale of additional stock certificates), and the building 
was again put to use for its legitimate purpose.” 

The present officers of the Academy Association are : President, Dr. R. J. 
Hornby ; Trustees, Dr. J. A. Delano, Dr. F. Brother, Dr. E. C. Ellet, J. M. 
Dorsey, P. C. Huggins, and S. A. Fletcher. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The commodious building now in use for public school purposes 'was com¬ 
pleted in 1869. Its cost was about $25,000. It has a seating capacity of 400. 

THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

An association was organized in 1867 for the purpose of establishing a 
library. The number of volumes is about two thousand five hundred, com¬ 
posed of well-selected and valuable books. This institution has been sus¬ 
tained solely by the private efforts of a number of the intelligent and enter¬ 
prising citizens of the town. 

BUSINESS HOUSES, ETC. 

The following list comprises the business houses, societies, and churches 
of Bunker Hill: 

D /’ J jT h Stores -~ E - R - Da ™. Bumann & Huggins, Johnstone & Burton, 
J. & M. Sessel, James Feeney, T. E. Dow. 

Groceries. S. N. Sandford, John Chappel, T. L. Spangenberg, A. Huber, 
h. T rednckson, Chris. Hespie, William Sudel, S. S. Clark, T. E Dow 
Drug Stores.—J. A. Delano, Budd Bros. 

Bunker Hill Bank, 

Machine Shops.— David Morris, Thomas Sanders 

Hardware.— Theodore Bumann, George McPherson & Co., C. E. Norcutt 

Harness Shops— George Drew, M. Sokop, E. S. Williams. 

Bakeries and Confectionery. —Philipp Froelich, C. A Bartel 
Jewelers and Watchmakers.—F. A. Kuhn, I. W. CamD 
Furniture. —Parmenter & Sawyer ’ P ' 

Wrn. Goodnll; Staunton House, A. Toielitrrat.er ^ ^’"^ 0 ’ ’ ^° ttage Souse, 

* m -0101 * M “ K X Pette,,gi "- * a*. Watets & CO., Wise 

Elevators. David Moro, Myer & Guye 

fzzrzzsz rlr John T - * oa 

Butchers. E. C. F. Hintz, Louis Jan*e n ’ ^ ^ 
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Shoe Shops .—John Goseh, James Chastine, J. B. Dashley. 

Milliners. —The Misses Z. & S. Brown, Mrs. A. Gaunt. 

Sewing Machine Agent. —Frank Campbell. 

Lawyers. —E. W. Hayes, A. N. Yancey. 

Dentists. —E. L. Spencer, O. O. Stinson. 

Physicians. —C. F. Barnett, E. S. Milton, E. Howell, F. Brother, E. C. 
Ellet. 

Bunker Hill Gazette. —F. Y. Hedley, proprietor and publisher. 

Cigars and Tobacco. —James Klinefelter. 

Churches. —Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal (Christ), Ger¬ 
man Methodist, Catholic; also a German Lutheran Church, now building, 
but hold their meeting in the school-house. 

Real Estate and Loan Agents. —C. C. Campbell, J. F. Cummings. 
Insurance Agents —S. N. Sandford, J. A. Delano, Wm. H. Budd, Theo. 
Bumann, T. L. Spangenberg. 

City Officers. —Mayor, S. A. Fletcher; Aldermen, David Morris, Benja¬ 
min Fisher, E. C. F. Hintz, James Hamilton, John Goseh, William Neil; 


City Clerk, J. C. Wright; City Treasurer, M. Sessel; City Attorney, E. W. 
Hayes; City Marshal, Thos. Larmer ; Police Magistrate, P. C. Huggins. 
Postmaster. —F. Y. Hedley. 

BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

Bunker Hill Lodge , No. 151 A. F. and A. M. was organized under dispen¬ 
sation January 18th, 1854, by the name of Florentine Lodge, by William 
Porter, John Treble, Charles Parmenter, E. B. Randell, Turner R. Hay¬ 
den, and Benj. L. Dorsey. The charter to establish Bunker Hill Lodge 
was granted on the 3d of October, 1854. Present Officers: John Patrick, 
W. M.; M. Sessel, S. W.; F. J. Stehlin, J. W.; David Morris, Treasurer ; 
F. W. Cross, Secretary; N. P. Frost, Senior Deacon ; A. N. Yancey, Junior 
Deacon ; Joshua Gibson aud Henry Hillier, Stewards , James Davie, Tyk-r. 
The Lodge comprises a membership of sixty-three. 

Charter Oak Lodge , No. 258 /. 0. O. F. } was instituted October 15th, 1858. 
Charter Members: Francis McCambridge, E. P. Maxey, Jason Tuttle, Wm. 
Gamage, and Rufus Renworthy. Present Officers : John W. Turk, N. G.; 
Walter Hedges, V. G. ; Frank J. Stehlin, R. Secy.; J. G. Auer, Per. Secy.; 
John Goseh, Treasurer. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


( 


MOSES TRUE, (Deceased.) 

The history of few men better deserves to be commemorated in this work 
than that of Moses True, one of the earliest citizens of Bunker Hill. He 
was born in Salisbury (now Franklin), New Hampshire, August 30th, 1805. 

He obtained an ordinary common school education, and after reaching 
manhood was employed for six years in connection with Stephen Sanborn, 
afterward a resident of Bunker Hill, in the transportation of goods between 
Franklin and Boston. In the year 1831 he took charge of a canal packet 
running from Brockport, New York. , 

His acquaintance with John Cavender, John Tilden, and others, who had 
bought land (covering the site of Bunker Hill) with the intention of im¬ 
proving it and building a town, was the means of bringing him to Illinois. 

He traveled from the East in an ordinary covered wagon, and on Christmas 
day of 1835 halted his team on the ridge where now stands the town of 
Bunker Hill, then a wild prairie inhabited only by wolves. As a member 
of the firm of John Tilden & Co., he had an interest in the projected town, 
and acted as local agent for the other proprietors. His indomitable energy 
and perseverance were of great service in building up and improving Bun¬ 
ker Hill. In January, 1836, he brought from St. Louis a wagon load of 
groceries and dry goods, and opened the first store in the town. His cabin 
on the west side of Washington street was also the first hotel. Its accom¬ 
modations were extremely limited, but with genuine western hospitality its 
space was made adequate to every exigency, When it was found necessary 
to erect a larger building, the architect, who with the pioneer settlers of the 
surrounding country, entertained very limited expectations of the future 1 
prosperity of Bunker Hill, christened it at the grand “ raising” which cele- j 
brated the occasion “ True and Tilden’s Folly,” little anticipating that the I 

building was the germ which would develop into a prosperous and beautiful j 
town. 

After 1837 he devoted his attention entirely to farming and improving j 


the site of the town. He was the leader in all kinds of improvements. 
When Mr. Cavender and the other parties interested with him, made a divi¬ 
sion of their land in 1839, Mr. True took the south-east quarter of the town 
as his share. His residence was changed to Frankliu street, and his time 
and energy given toward improving and beautifying that part of the town. 
His leisure time was occupied in setting out trees; and to him more than 
any one else is due the extent and beauty of the foliage which adds so much 
to the attractions of Bunker Hill, and the shady and beautiful streets of 
the town are the best monument to his wisdom and foresight. Among his 
other acts of public spirit was the erection of the building which stood on 
the site of the present Congregational church, which for years served both 
for school and church purposes. He joined the Woodburn Congregational 
Church in 1838, and united with the Bunker Hill church on its establish¬ 
ment in 1842, and was chosen deacon, a position which till his death he 
honored by an unselfish devotion to the interests of the church, and a con¬ 
sistent piety. He was a liberal supporter of all worthy objects, and assisted 
in founding the Bunker Hill Academy, the Library, and the Cemetery, of 
all three of which he was a member of the Boards of Directors. 

His death occurred February 22d, 1878. ’ He left a widow, formerly 
Betsy M. George, and two children, James True, now living near Wichita, 
Kansas, who was a son by a former wife ; and a daughter, Mary George 
True. He will be remembered as a public-spirited citizen and a man of 
many strong and admirable traits of character. He possessed an untiring 
energy, which spared no effort in the accomplishment of its object. In 
carrying out his business engagements, hardship and exposure were of little 
moment: Yet there was but little of the stem and forbidding in his nature. 
In his habits and inclinations he was social, cheerful, and kindly, and had a 
strong liking for beautiful and pleasing objects. His residence on south 
Franklin street was the handsomest in Bunker Hill, and was surrounded by 
ornamented grounds, which plainly showed the aesthetic tastes of the owner. 
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Judge Huggins was born at Cornish, New Hampshire, February 28th, 
1814. His ancestors were early settlers of New England. His father was 
Jonas B. Huggins, and his mother’s maiden name Mary Throup. His 
grandfather, Samuel Throup, was judge of the Supreme Court of Vermont 
before the Revolution. He received his education in the common schools. 
The death of his father threw him on his own rasources at the age of four¬ 
teen. He was clerk in a store in his native town for several years. The 
first wages he received was forty dollars a year, out of which he clothed 
himself. 

He came West in 1837. A large emigration from New England was 
then filling up the Rock River country, and to that part of the state he in¬ 
tended to proceed. An attack of sickness caused him to leave the boat at 
Alton with the purpose of spending a few days with a cousin who had settled 
near Brighton, and, recovering his health, he concluded not to resume his 
journey. The southern part of Macoupin county impressed him favorably ; 
and with a stock of goods worth a few hundred dollars and a cash capital 
of seventy-six dollars, he began business as a merchant at Woodburn. The 
next year he opened a store at Bunker Hill, and for several years afterward 
was the only merchant in that town. 

When the project of building a railroad from Terre Haute to Alton was 
first set on foot, Judge Huggins was active in securing the location of the 
line through Bunker Hill. He was one of the commissioners who secured 
the subscriptions of stock, and was active in getting the charter through the 
legislature. He was a large stockholder in the company, and a Director for 
eight years, for three of which he was chairman of the finance committee. 
He has been otherwise closely identified with the business interests of Bun¬ 
ker Hill. He built the first flouring mill ever erected in the town. In 
1850 he built a large castor-oil mill, which six years afterward was de¬ 
stroyed by fire. He also secured the charter for the Farmers’ Savings, Loan 


and Trust Company, which afterward became the Bunker Hill Bank ; of 
which he was one of the directors and president. 

He was formerly a whig, but joined the republican party on its organiza¬ 
tion. He was elected justice of the peace soon after coming to Macoupin 
county, and filled that office for twelve or fifteen consecutive years. In 1844 
he was a candidate on the whig ticket for member of the legislature, as he 
was also in 1856, and both times came within a few votes of overcoming the 
usual large democratic majority. He was one of the most active opponents 
of the Court-house scheme, and did all he could to create a public sentiment 
against the erection of the building. In 1869, as republican candidate for 
county judge, he received the votes of many democrats opposed to the build¬ 
ing of the Court-house, and was elected. The building was completed and 
transferred to the county previous to his coming into office, but during his 
term several contests took place in regard to the payment of the bonds and 
the levy of a tax. He and other members of the Board were successful in 
defeating all measures for the collection of a tax until a compromise was 
finally effected. After the adoption of township organization he held the 
office of probate judge till 1873. He was elected a member of the board of 
supervisors from Bunker Hill township in the spring of 1879. Of the Con¬ 
gregational church at Bunker Hill he was one of the earliest members, as 
he has been one of its most constant supporters. He was also one of those 
most active in founding the Bunker Hill Academy, of the Board of Trus¬ 
tees of which he has been a member from its organization, and for many 
years its president. His liberality and energy have, indeed, been of material 
service in promoting many worthy objects, among which may be men¬ 
tioned the Bunker Hill Library and the Cemetery, both of which are 
highly creditable to the town, and bear testimony to the enterprise of its 
citizens. 
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A. J. SMALLEY. 

The history of the Smalley family in this country runs back to the year 
1716, at which date Mr. Smalley’s ancestors settled in New Jersey. Tradi¬ 
tion relates that the ship Caledonia, which brought them over from 4 England, 
afterward rotted to pieces in the Raritan Bay at Perth Amboy. Three bro¬ 
thers by the name of Smalley came to America; one settled in Massachu¬ 
setts, one in East Jersey, and one in West Jersey, and a number of their . | 
descendants took part in the Revolutionary war. His grandfather, David j 
Smalley, was secretary on the staff of one of the generals in the Ame- \ 

rican army during the revolution, and afterwards was county judge in Som- j 

erset county, and for a number of years served as justice of the peace. An j 

older brother, Jacob Smalley, was captain of a New Jersey company, and j 

still another brother, Isaac Smalley, was one of the trusty men who carried j 

dispatches from New York to the American army stationed in the Highlands f 
of the Hudson. j 

Mr. Smalley’s father, Samuel Smalley, was born in Somerset county, New 1 
Jersey, in the same vicinity where his ancestors had lived since they first 
came to the state. He married for his second wife Mary Pennington. The | 
Pennington family is also an old one in New Jersey, and has been honorably J 
identified with the history of that state. Mr. Smalley’s grandfather on his i 
mother’s side was in the war of the Revolution, enlisting in the army when ! 
very young. | 

A. J. Smalley was born in the Passaic valley in Morris county, New Jer¬ 
sey, February 14th, 1815. His father was a farmer. He attended the ordi- j 
nary common schools as he had opportunity, acquiring the elements of a 
good business education. He was married on the 27th of October, 1836, to 
Julia Ann Cox, who was born in Washington valley in Somerset county, 
New Jersey, September 17th, 1818. Her father was Restores Cox, and he 
had been a soldier in the war of 1812. The Cox family was of English 
descent, and in early times had belonged to the Quaker denomination. On 
the 7th of June, 1838, Mr. Smalley left New Jersey for the west. In those 
days a journey to Illinois was a formidable undertaking, and required weeks 
for its accomplishment. Beside himself and wife, his father and mother, 
two brothers and one sister, made up the company, and they brought along , 
seven horses and four wagons. They traveled through Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia to Wheeling on the Ohio river, and from that point took a 
boat down the Ohio and up the Mississippi to St. Louis. From St. Louis 
he came directly to this county, arriving July 4th, 1838. His father had 
given him one hundred dollars, and this at that time comprised his whole 
fortune. He entered eighty acres of land in section 3 of township 7, range 
8, and began its improvement. 

Although he had little capital with which to begin operations, he still 
possessed that which was quite as important, industrious habits, good busi¬ 
ness qualifications, energy and perseverance. The eighty acres which he 
first entered he still owns, and he has been living at the same place he first 
settled. The number of acres of his land has increased from eighty to one 
thousand in this county, and he owns some in addition in Kansas. This 
result has been accomplished not by any accident or chance, but is the fruit 
of many years of hard labor and the exercise of a sound business judgment. 

He has been engaged in no occupation except farming, and his success de- ' 
monstrates that reasonable industry and careful judgment applied to the 
pursuit of agriculture can be made productive of the most satisfactory re¬ 
sults. He has been content to lead the life of a quiet and retired citizen, 
and has never desired the honors or emoluments of any public office. Poli¬ 
tically he is a democrat, as were all his ancestors before him. His first vote 
for president was cast for Van Buren in 1836, while still living in New Jer¬ 
sey, and from that time to the present, he has never ceased to believe that 
the principles of free government receive their best application in the doc¬ 
trines of the democratic party. He has had six children: Restores C. 
Smalley, who died November 8th, 1875; James H. Smalley, who is farming 
in Hilyard township; Mary E., now the wife of S. S. Olmstead, residing in 
Hilyard township; Samuel Walter, who died November 30th, 1862, when 
nearly seventeen years of age; Freelove B. Smalley, and Oscar D. Smalley. ( 

The death of Mr. Smalley’s wife occurred on the 11th of January, 1871. j 

He has been one of the best citizens of Bunker Hill township, and is known 
ns an enterprising farmer, a peaceful citizen, and a good neighbor. j 



RESTORES C. SMALLEY, (Deceased,) 
son of A. J. Smalley, was a young man of brilliant promise, and at the 
time of his death had already acquired an excellent reputation at the 
Macoupin county bar. He was a bright student, and was educated at 
Shurtleff college, which he attended for five years. After leaving col¬ 
lege, he entered the law department of the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor. He left this institution on account of the poor state of his 
health, and continued his legal studies in the office of Edwards, Stewart and 
Brown, a prominent law-firm of Springfield. On his admission to the bar, 
he opened an office at Carlinville, and during the few years of his profes¬ 
sional career built up a remunerative practice, and was looked upon as an 
able lawyer and one who gave great promise of future prominence. He was 
in partnership with Judge L. P. Peebles till the latter’s election as county 
judge. He took an active interest in politics, and was a leading member of 
the democratic party in this county, and was well known and popular in 
every township. He was a candidate for legislative honors, and in 1869 
was the democratic nominee for county judge. He was regarded by the 
older members of the profession as the most promising young man connected 
with the bar in this part of the state, and his death in November, 1875, of 
typhoid fever, cut short a career which gave every indication of great use¬ 
fulness and honorable distinction. He left a wife (formerly Miss Fannie 
Carson of Woodburn) and two children. 


JAMES F. CUMMINGS 

Was born at Antrim, New Hampshire, January 16th, 1835. His ancestors 
were old residents of New England. His father, Sam uel Cummings, re¬ 
moved to Lowell, Massachusetts, in 1845, and the next year to Lawrence, 
where he died in 1873. The subject of this sketch secured his education 
principally at Lowell and Lawrence. He graduated from the Lawrence 
High School at the age of seventeen, and after leaving school was overseer 
in the finishing department of the Bay State Mills. In November, 1855, he 
married Harriet M. Silver, who was born in Vermont, and soon afterward 
came to Bunker Hill, where he engaged in the carpentering and cabinet¬ 
making business. Before the war he was captain of the Bunker Hill Guards, 
and on the breaking out of the rebellion this company volunteered and was 
mustered into service as Company F, of the 7th Illinois regiment. It was the 
fifth company accepted by the adjutant-general. He took with him 127 
men to Springfield, all of whom, with one exception, were afterward in the 
Union army. The three months* term of enlistment expired at Mound 
City, Illinois, and the company re-enlisted for three years. In the summer 
of 1861 he w r as in Missouri and Kentucky, and at the capture of Fort Henry 
and Fort Donelson in February, 1862. He was home sick for a few' weeks, 
but returned to the army in time to take part in the battle of Pittsburg 
Landing. He soon afterward resigned on account of ill health. From 1867 
to 1878 he was in the grain business at Bunker Hill. He has since been 
real estate and loan agent and notary public. He has always been a repub¬ 
lican in politics. He was president of the town council of Bunker Hill in 
1872, and w*as mayor of the city from 1873 to 1877. He is the present clerk 
of Bunker Hill township. 
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F. Y. HEDLEY. 

This gentleman, the present post-master at Bunker Hill, was born at Ber¬ 
wick on Tweed, Scotland, March 2d, 1844. His father, Fenwick Y. Hed- 
ley, was a minister of the Baptist church, and for some years the companion 
of the celebrated Father Matthew in his wonderful temperance campaigns, 
and with him traveled through England and Ireland, holding mass meetings, 
and inaugurating the great temperance crusade, which has become a part | 
of history. From exposure incident to these arduous campaigns, he was 
taken seriously ill, and his death occurred in the year 1847. Susan Hunt, 
the mother of the subject of this biography, was born at Bristol, England. 
After the death of her first husband, by whom she had two children, of 
whom F. Y. Hedley was the oldest, she married Wilson W. Pattison, and 
in the year 1852 removed to America. 

In 1854 the family settled at Carlinville. Mr. Hedley obtained his edu¬ 
cation partially in the public schools of St. Louis, and afterward at Black¬ 
burn University. In 1856 he began learning the trade of a printer, in the 
office of the Carlin ville Democrat. He was thus employed at the commence¬ 
ment of the war of the rebellion. On the 24th of August, 1861, he enlisted 
as a private in company C. thirty-second Regiment, Illinois volunteers, com¬ 
manded by Col. John Logan of Carlinville. His regiment was attached to 
the old Fourth Division of the army of the Tennessee, under General Grant, 
and subsequently to the Seventeenth Corps, on a different division of the 
army being adopted. He took part in the battle of Pittsburg Landing, and 
in the various engagements which marked the Tennessee river campaigns. 

He was also engaged with his regiment in the movement around Vicks¬ 
burg. 

His original term of enlistment was for three years, but in 1863 he re-en¬ 
listed as a veteran volunteer. In the famous Atlantic campaigns his regi¬ 
ment bore a conspicuous part everywhere, acquitting itself with credit. He 
served as private till 1864, when he was promoted to be first lieutenant and 
adjutant. The famous march of Sherman to the sea, was the next im¬ 
portant movement in which he took part. 

Early in the year 1865, on the recommendation of his division com¬ 
mander, Gen. W. W. Belknap, afterwards Secretary of War, and Gen. 
Frank P. Blair, he was commissioned captain by the president, and assigned 
to staff duty as assistant adjutant general of the third brigade, fourth divi- < 
sion, seventeenth corps. He acted as such during the campaigns in North 
Carolina, preceding the collapse of the Southern Confederacy, after which 
he participated in the grand review at Washington, immediately before the 
final disbandment of the army. 

After the close of the war his brigade was detached for duty on the 
Plains, the outbreak of Indian troubles causing serious apprehensions of 
danger in that quarter. The brigade was en route for Utah, but on reaching 
Fort Kearney was recalled, and directed to proceed to Springfield, Illinois, 
there to be mustered-out of service, and on the 24th of October, 1865, he 
became again a private citizen, after more than four years continuous ser¬ 
vice. 

He came to Bunker Hill January 1st, 1866, and was engaged on the 
Union Gazette , which was first published at that date, and for the first num¬ 
ber of which he composed the matter. In February, 1867, in connection | 
with Dr. A. R. Sawyer, he became proprietor of the paper, and after Dr. 
Sawyer’s death in May, 1868, the sole owner. The name was changed to 
the Bunker Hill Gazette . He has since been occupied in the active manage¬ 
ment of the journal, except during a brief period, when a lease was made 
to other parties. Under the direction of Mr. Hedley, the paper has been 
successful, and sustains an excellent reputation as a bright and lively local 
journal. On political questions, it has held to a fair and moderate course, 
though it does not disguise its preference for the principles of the republi- I 
can party. During the agitation of the various matters connected with the J 

building of the court-house the Gazette waged a relentless war against the | 

frauds which were being practiced on the people of Macoupin county, and 
to its utmost ability, exposed the schemes of those interested in unjustly ! 
burdening the county with debt. The Gazette was fearless in speaking on 
this subject when others were silent, and the editor has since had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing his course vindicated by the sober, second thought of the 
people. 


He has always been a republican in politics. He received his first ap¬ 
pointment as post-master in 1872, and was reappointed by President Hayes 
in January, 1878. He was married September 16th, 1868, to Mary E. 
Harlan, daughter of Elijah Harlan, one of the oldest citizens of Bunker 
Hill. Of the five children, by this marriage, two daughters are living. 
Mrs. Hedley’s death occurred May 16th, 1879. 


ARCHELAUS N. YANCEY. 

Mr. Yancey is descended from an old Virginia family, which has been 
represented by several distinguished men in various parts of the south. His 
birth-place was Montpelier, in Orange county, Virginia. Montpelier was 
the residence of James Madison, and Mr. Yancey was born about a mile from 
the home of the ex-president, on part of the estate which formerly belonged 
to the Madison family. The Yanceys settled in Virginia while it was yet a 
British colony. Augustus Yancey, great-grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch, was a soldier in the Revolutionary war, and among Mr. Yancey’s 
earliest recollections are incidents connected with visits to Richmond with 
his grandfather, Charles Yancey, on business concerning the ]>ension of the 
latter’s father. Charles Yancey was a planter in Orange county, Virginia, 
and he, himself, had served in the war of 1812, receiving in one of the en¬ 
gagements in which he took part, a wound which made necessary the am¬ 
putation of his arm. He was a prominent mason, and in 1822 was grand 
master of the state of Virginia, the highest office in the Masonic jurisdiction 
of the state. Mr. Yancey’s father, James E. Yancey, married Mary E. Waller, 
whose ancestors had also for a long period been residents of the old do¬ 
minion. Her father, James Waller, was at one time, before railroads were 
built, largely engaged in the transportation business between Fredericks, 
burg and Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. Yancey was the oldest of nine children, and was born March 24th, 
1844. When he was twelve years of age his father moved from Virginia to 
Oldham county, Kentucky. Mr. Yancey had commenced his education at 
the Hilton Academy in Orange county, Virginia, and after moving to Ken¬ 
tucky, attended an academy at Middletown, in that state, where he prepared 
for college. He entered Dartmouth college, New Hampshire, January, 
1864. From an early period of his life he had entertained the idea of be¬ 
coming a lawyer, and for eighteen months before entering college had pur¬ 
sued his preparatory legal studies in the office of Nathaniel Wolf, a promi¬ 
nent lawyer of Louisville, Kentucky. Becoming anxious to commence ac¬ 
tive work in his chosen profession at as early a date as possible, he left Dart¬ 
mouth college in the summer of 1865, and the succeeding fall entered 
the law school connected with the university of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, 
determined on securing a thorough legal education. He was a student at 
Ann Arbor for two years, and graduated March 27th, 1867, with the de¬ 
gree of Bachelor of Laws. After his graduation he practiced for a brief 
period in Oldham county, Kentucky, and in the fall of 1867, came to Bun¬ 
ker Hill with the purpose of establishing himself in his profession. About 
the same time, October 1st, 1871, he married Miss Belle Bryan, of Oldham 
county, Kentucky. Mrs. Yancey is a native of Oldham county, and her 
ancestors were residents of Kentucky from an early period in the history 
of the state. 

The remainder of Mr. Yancey’s history is well known to the people of 
Macoupin county. He has resided at Bunker Hill, and in the practice of 
his profession in the courts of this county has acquired an excellent repu¬ 
tation as a lawyer. His practice has embraced all branches of the law, both 
cases before justices of the peace and intricate litigation before the supreme 
court of the state and the Federal courts, and in every instance he has proved 
himself a man of sound legal learning, successful in the management of his 
cases, ready in resources, and especially able in the presentation of a case to 
a jury. For several years he has been local attorney for the Indianapolis 
and St. Louis railroad in the counties of Macoupin and Madison. Like 
his ancestors, before him, he has been a democrat, and has given his unvary¬ 
ing support to the principles and candidates of that party. He has taken 
an active interest in politics, and has usually participated in the various po¬ 
litical campaigns advocating the cause of democracy with an ability which 
has won him considerable reputation as a sound and logical speaker. 
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S. P. SANNER. 

Among the enterprising and successful farmers of Bunker Hill township 
is S. P. Sanner. He is a native of the state, and was born in Madison 
county, February 25th, 1836. He is descended from a family of German 
origin. His great-grandfather on his father’s side emigrated from Germany, 
and settled in Pennsylvania while that state was still subject to British rule. 
When the war of the Revolution broke out, and the colonies entered into 
their long and arduous struggle for independence, his ancestors were not 
unmindful of the duty they owed to their adopted country, and his grand¬ 
father enlisted and served in the army under Washington. His grandfather 
married a young lady named Hanna, to the various branches of which family 
m the West Mr. Sanner is in consequence related. 

His father, Samuel Sanner, was born near the town of Northumberland, 
m Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, in the year 1803. He learned 
the trade of a saddler. He married Barbara Paul, who was born in Preston 
county, Virginia, in the year 1810. Her father moved from Virginia to 
Pennsylvania. This marriage took place April 27th, 1827. Mr. Sanner’s 
father worked at his trade at Northumberland, Pennsylvania, till his health 
became poor, when he removed to the West and purchased a farm in Madi¬ 
son county, eight miles south of Bunker Hill, where he lived till 1867, and 
then removed to Shelby county, Illinois, where both he and his wife are now 
living, spending the closing years of a long and well-spent life. They cele¬ 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage in April, 1877. 

The birthplace of Samuel Paul Sanner, the subject of this sketch, was on 
his father’s farm in Madison county, eight miles from Bunker Hill. He 
grew up in that vicinity with such opportunities for education as were com¬ 
mon among the settlers of the West forty years ago. On the 8th of April, 
I860, he married Margaret Calvin. Mrs. Sanner is also a native of Madison 
county, and was born ten miles south-east of Bunker Hill, November 13th, 
1837; She is descended also from a Pennsylvania family. Her father, 
Philip 8. Calvin, was born in Mercer county of that state, and when a young 
man emigrated to Indiana, and in Lawrenceburg married Jane Clarke. She 
was born in Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, and had two brothers who 
had been in the service during the war of 1812. One of them was surgeon 
of the United States frigate Guerriere, and was lost by the sinking of the 
vessel and was never heard from afterward. Another brother was one of 


j the pioneer emigrants to Illinois, died in this state, and was buried on the 
j banks of the Kaskaskia river. Philip S. Calvin settled in Bureau county, 
Illinois, in 1835; lived there till 1837, and then came to Madison county, 
where he died in 1867. Mrs. Sanner’s mother is still living in Madison 
, county, at the age of eighty-two years. 

They resided in Madison county two years after their marriage. Mr. 

> Sanner and his wife moved to Macoupin county, and on the 11th of March, 
1862, settled on a tract of land consisting of one hundred and ten acres, 
which composes part of their present farm, in section 6 of township 7, range 
8 . At that time an old shanty, the only apology for shelter which the place 
offered, occupied a position just east of his present residence; the mud was 
knee-deep, and altogether their new home presented an uninviting and un- 
i sightly appearance, and gave little promiseof comfort or future development 
I into the fine and valuable farm which the visitor to the spot may now see. 
Mr. Sanner’s success is an illustration of what may be accomplished by in¬ 
telligent farming, hard work, and untiring energy. His industry soon en- 
I abled him to get his farm into a better condition, and his example proves 
that the farmer on the prairies of Illinois can not only make a living out of 
the soil, but can reach a position where he will be in comfortable and inde- 
| pendent circumstances. His farm has increased in size from one hundred 

1 and ten to four hundred and twenty acres, and is situated in the corner of 

| Bunker Hill, Hilyard and Brighton townships, part lying in each township. 

He has been engaged in general farming, and is a man of good business 
ability. From his father he inherited a taste for mechanical employments, 

I and his natural genius in this direction has been of great service to him in 

I carrying on the farm and keeping in repair the necessary agricultural im- 

I plements. He has on the farm a workshop, blacksmith shop, and all the 

| tools and materials for repairing the ordinary machinery used in farming, 

I so that in case of an emergency occasioned by the breaking of any agricul- 

j tural implement he is not compelled to resort to the services of a mechanic 

at a neighboring town, but can save considerable time and trouble by exe- 
I curing the repairs with his own hands. His faculty for invention is also of 
j great benefit in devising simple and inexpensive means for performing 
various firming operations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sanner have been the parents of eight children, whose 
names in the order of their ages are as follows: Jesse Frank, Anna Belle, 
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Lucy, Sophia, Samuel Clarke, Nellie, Harry, and Jacob Otto. All are 
living, with the exception of Samuel Clarke, whose death occurred Septem¬ 
ber 8th, 1870. 

He has taken an active interest in public affairs, such as should engage 
the attention of every intelligent and enterprising citizen, but has had no 
active participation in politics. His time has been taken up in the manage¬ 
ment of his farm and his own business affairs; he has, nevertheless, always 
been a republican. He was a boy when the agitation first began in regard to 
the slavery question; and when party lines came to be closely drawn on this 
subject, and the bitter fight ensued between slavery and free-soil principles, 
he had no hesitation in connecting himself with the republican party, whose 
principles he has supported from that day to the present. Personally Mr. 
Banner belongs to that class of men who make a country rich and prospe¬ 
rous. He believes in carrying modern notions into the business of farming, 
and in taking advantage of every valuable improvement and invention. 
This progressive spirit, coupled with a wise economy and sound business 
judgment, produces men who become the most valuable citizens, who do the 
most toward the upbuilding and improving of a country, and who are fore¬ 
most in every enterprise intended to advance the material interests of the 
community. At the head of this sketch appear the portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sanner. The reader will also observe a full-page illustration of their 
residence and farm, with the improvements which they expect to make 
within a short time. 


GEORGE HARVEY. 

Mr. Harvey's ancestors were residents of New England. Amos Har¬ 
vey, his grandfather, was captain of a vessel which was lost in a storm and 
never heard from. He left three daughters and three sons, the youngest of 
whom, Solomon Harvey, was the father of the subject of this biography. 
He was born near Boston, and in Connecticut married Mary Stearns. The 
family figures far back in the history of New England. Capt. John 
Stearns fought bravely in the revolutionary war. He purchased from 
the state of Connecticut fourteen hundred acres of land in the West¬ 
ern Reserve of Ohio, within the present limits of Medina county, and there 
settled his children. When Mr. Harvey’s father and grandfather reached 
Cleveland in the year 1815, they found only three or four log houses. 
From Cleveland the pioneers cut their way through a dense forest twenty, 
one mile south. Mr. Harvey’s mother, at that time, with one or two possible 
exceptions, was the only white woman from her home west to the Pacific 
ocean. Mr. Harvey was born in Medina county, March 23d, 1817, and was 
the first white male child born in the township where the family resided. 

He was raised in Medina county; attended the common schools, and the 
preparatory department connected with Hudson College in Cuyahoga coun¬ 
ty, Ohio. At twenty-one he entered on an active business career which 
gradually developed into unexpected proportions^ He had secured a little 
capital, with which he opened a store in Loudonville, Richland county, 
Ohio, in 1837. A year afterwards, with a capital of a thousand dollars, he 
went to Cincinnati. He sold goods at various places in Indiana, and in 
1841 established with Charles Woodruff* in Cincinnati the auction house of 
Harvey & Woodruff*. In 1842, at Indianapolis, he opened an auction and 
jobbing house in partnership with A. G. Morten, who afterward became his 
brother-in-law. March 15th, 1843, he married Tabitha A. Morten, daughter 
of Henry Morten. She was born in Cincinnati. Her maternal grandfather 
was Col. John Armstrong, a colonel in the revolutionary war, who settled 
at Columbia, near Cincinnati. He was a man of considerable wealth, and 
owned large amounts of land in Ohio and Kentucky. Her father, Henry 
Morten, died near Cincinnati in 1837. 

In 1844 Mr. Harvey resumed at Cincinnati the old partnership of Har¬ 
vey & Woodruff*. In 1848 he embarked in the jobbing business at St. 
Louis. In 1849, with Robert Stewart, he founded the auction and jobbing 
house of Harvey & Stewart. In 1851 this partnership was dissolved, and 
the firm of Harvey & Whedon, subsequently so well-known in St. Louis, 
was established. For sixteen years this firm transacted an auction and 
commission business amounting annually to eight hundred thousand or a 
million dollars. The war caused great activity in the auction and commis¬ 
sion business in St. Louis. The annual profits were from twelve to sixteen 
thousand dollars. Sales were held regularly three times a week, and each 
time the counters were cleared to start again with a fresh and complete 
stock. During the war Mr. Harvey and his partner embarked largely in 
outside operations. They bought cotton, and established a store at Fort 
Pillow, Tennessee, under government permission, paying five per cent, com¬ 


mission for protection. Large quantities ol goods were sold to the soldiers 
and residents between the lines. At the capture of Fort Pillow by Gen. 
Forrest, a complete stock of goods and a steamboat fell into the hands of 
the rebels, and at one stroke they lost $41,600. 

His farm residence north of Bunker Hill was purchased in 1862, and his 
family have since resided there. The firm of Harvey & Whedon was dis¬ 
solved in 1868. Mr. Harvey was engaged in no active business till 1870, 
when the firm of Harvey & Tyler was established, and fitted up the old 
Centenary Methodist Church, at the corner of Fifth and Pine streets, St. 
Louis, for the general auction and commission business at an expense of ten 
thousand dollars. July 4th, 1871, Mr. Harvey suffered a stroke of paraly¬ 
sis in St. Louis. He was removed to Bunker Hill. After his recovery he 
found his eyesight somewhat impaired, and decided to altogether relinquish 
active business. His interest in the firm of Harvey & Tyler was sold to his 
former partner, E. H. Whedon. His children are Kate, the wife of Basil 
H. Dorsey ; May C., wife of S. Pepper, cashier of the Surveyor of Cus¬ 
toms’ Office, St. Louis; and two sons, Charles M. and Willard B. Harvey. 
He has handled millions of dollars in money and property belonging to 
others, and to his credit it may be said that never an imputation of dishon¬ 
esty rested on his character, nor ever has he failed to render to every man 
his exact due. Nature gave him a strong physical constitution, which 
enabled him to undergo hardship and exposure with immunity, and his 
energy and business qualities fitted him to undertake enterprises of more 
than ordinary magnitude. At Bunker Hill he has been engaged in farming 
and the raising of fine horses. His stables contain some excellent stock. 
He is the owner of Nino, at one time considered the most promising horse 
in America, but who unfortunately was injured while traveling by rail from 
St. Louis to the East. 


ROSS HOUCK,— (Deceased). 

Ross Houck who died in 1867, was one of the substantial farmers of 
Bunker Hill township. He was born in Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania, 
March 1st, 1804. His grandfather emigrated from Germany to America at 
an early date, and settled in Pennsylvania. Mr. Houck was raised in Hunt¬ 
ingdon county, and received ail ordinary common-school and business edu¬ 
cation. When eighteen or nineteen years old he started west. He crossed 
the Allegheny mountains, and when he reached Zanesville, Ohio, had only 
twenty-five cents in his pocket. At Zanesville he learned the carpenter’s 
trade and worked a couple of years. He was a young man of steady habits, 
and persevering and industrious disposition, and these qualities struck the 
attention of a gentleman who was engaged in selling books, who hired him 
as an agent. Mr. Houck for four years was in the employment of this gen¬ 
tleman, and then struck out in the business on his own account His head¬ 
quarters were at Cincinnati, where his books were published. He traveled 
through all the southern and western states settled at that time, looking 
after his agents and delivering the books. He accumulated considerable 
money in this business. He came to Madison county in this state in 1828, 
and lived mostly there for several years. On the 3d of May, 1832, he mar¬ 
ried Lucinda Ann Gonterman. Mrs. Houck was born in Christian county, 
Kentucky, November 27th, 1811. Her grandfather was one of the earliest 
settlers of Kentucky, in which state her father, Jacob Gonterman, was born. 
Her mother, whose maiden name was Haunah Stark, was from New Jersey. 
Jacob Gonterman emigrated from Kentucky to Illinois in 1816, and settled 
four miles east of Edwardsville. 

After their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Houck, spent one year in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and in 1834 went to farming on Smooth prairie, in Madison county. 
They moved to Upper Alton in 1840, and lived there till 1846, and then 
moved on the farm in Bunker Hill township, where Mr. Houck died, and 
where Mrs. Houck and other members of the family still reside. He had 
built on this place in 1845, a two-siory brick house, which occupies a heauti- 
ful and commanding situation. Mr. Houck had a farm of three hundre 
acres, and eighty acres of timber. He also improved a section of valua e 
land three miles from Raymond in Montgomery county. He was a man o 
great industry and energy, of good business qualifications, and of a charac r 
for honesty and integrity beyond question. He was a democrat in P° ic ®j 
He died on the 26th of December, 1867. The seven children of Mr. an 
Mrs. Houck are all living. William R. the oldest son, is living near ay^ 
mond. Maria Ann, is the wife of George L. Williams, who is in the p o 
graphic business at Edwardsville. Julia M. is the wife of James Ki er 
Nilwood. Hannah P. married Daniel Richards, and is living near ay 
mond in Montgomery county. James Houck lives on the old homes a • 
Ellen is the wife of Edward Dorsey of Montgomery county. Mary 
married Blair McCambridge, and is living at Witt, Illinois. 
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E. W. Hayes, who has been practicing law at Bunker Hill since 18G7, 
is a native of Franklin county, Pennsylvania, and was born January 30th, 
1837. His ancestors were Scotch-Irish. His great-grandfather, David 
Hayes, emigrated from the north of Ireland and settled in Dauphin county, 
Pennsylvania, and from there, about the year 1790, removed to Franklin 
county. He had been a soldier in the war of the Revolution. He had six 
sons and two daughters, and of those Wilson Hayes was the grandfather of 
the subject of this biography. Wilson Hayes was the father of three sons 
and three daughters, the oldest of whom, David Hayes (Mr. Hayes’ father) 
was born in Franklin county, Pennsylvania, in 1811; in 1836 he married 
Nancy Colwell, who was a native of the adjoining county of Cumberland, 
and belonged to the same Scotch-Irish stock, which settled in Pennsylvania 
at an early period, and has contributed not a little to the development 
and growth of that great commonwealth. By this marriage there were 
eight children, six sons and two daughters; all grew to manhood and wo¬ 
manhood, and four are now residents of Macoupin and Madison counties, in 
this state. Edgar W. Hayes was the oldest of these children. His birth¬ 
place was the old house in Franklin county, to which his great-grandfather 
removed in 1790, and which has now been the home of the family for four 
generations. 

After attending the ordinary common schools, he prepared for college at 
an academy at Shippensburg, and in the fall of 1855 entered the Sophomore 
class at Lafayette college, Easton, Pennsylvania. He graduated from this 
institution in the class of 1858. After his graduation he taught school in 
Franklin and Cumberland counties, Pennsylvania, and was so engaged at 
the time of the commencement of the war of the rebellion. In May, 1861, a 
few weeks after the first call for troops, he enlisted in company A, seventh 


regiment, Pennsylvania volunteer reserves. He subsequently received his 
discharge from the service by reason of disability. His health was seriously 
impaired for many months. He afterward served for a short time in the 
state militia on the invasion of Pennsylvania by Lee. He had begun read¬ 
ing law soon after leaving college, and in 1863 he resumed his studies, which 
had been interrupted by his enlistment in the army and his subsequent ill 
health in the office of R. P. McClure, a leading lawyer of Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania. He was admitted as a member of the Cumberland county 
bar in August, 1865. 

He had visited Ralls county, Missouri, in 1859 and 1860, and directly 
after his admission to the bar, he went to that part of Missouri where he 
opened a law office the latter part of the year 1865. A visit to a brother in 
Madison county, of this state, in April, 1867, was the occasion of his learn¬ 
ing of the advantages of Bunker Hill, at that time without a lawyer, as a 
place for the practice of the legal profession. He settled at once in Bunker 
Hill, where his promptness and fidelity to the interests of his clients and tho 
ability and energy which he has displayed in the management of his profession¬ 
al business, have acquired for him a large and profitable practice. In politics 
he is a republican, and in religion a Presbyterian. In 1869 he varied the 
monotony of practice in the Macoupin county courts, by a visit to California 
on professional business, during which he met with an exciting adventure in 
the way of shipwreck. He was a passenger on the steamship u Golden City,” 
which was wrecked on the Pacific coast, nine hundred miles south of San Fran¬ 
cisco. On his return from California he was, on the 13th of April, 1870, mar¬ 
ried to Margaret F. Heck, of Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, with whom he has 
since lived and by whom he has three children, one son and two daughters 
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THE MATTOON FAMILY 

Is of Scotch origin, and was one of the earliest to settle at Amherst, Massa¬ 
chusetts. The name of Eleazer Mattoon appears among the founders of 
the Congregational Church at Amherst in 1739. His grandson, General 
Ebenezer Mattoon was a man of conspicuous ability. He was born 
at Amherst, August 19th, 1755. At the breaking out of the Revolu- i 
tionary war, he was a student at Dartmouth College, and in another year | 
would have graduated. The patriotic president gave the members of the 
junior class their diplomas, and Ebenezer Mattoon, then twenty years of 
age, entered the army. He was a lieutenant in Col. Wade's regiment, and | 
afterward was promoted to major. He served with distinction under Gen. i 
Gates at Saratoga, and in other battles. He was a delegate to the state con¬ 
vention held at Concord in 1776, though then, but twenty-one years old; 
and to the Constitutional Conventions of 1779 and 1820. He was elected 
representative in the legislature in 1781 and 1794. He served in the State 
senate 1795-6; he was presidential elector in 1796, 1821 and 1833, and was 
representative in Congress 1801-3. For several years he was sheriff of the | 
county of Hampshire, and for a long period Major General of the Massa¬ 
chusetts militia, and Adjutant General of the State, holding the latter posi¬ 
tions at the time of Shay’s Rebellion. His name was prominently men- , 
tioned in connection with the position of Governor of Massachusetts, when 
at the age of fifty-eight he became blind, a circumstance which terminated j 
his distinguished public career. His other faculties, however, remained un- ! 
impaired till his death on the 11th of September, 1843, at the age of eighty- 
eight years. His portrait painted by the celebrated artist Trumbull, with 
whom he was on terms of intimate friendship, is now in possession of mem¬ 
bers of the family at Bunker Hill. 

Major Ebenezer Mattoon, son of General Mattoon, came to Illinois 
in 1846, and died at Bunker Hill in 1868. He was born at Amherst, Massa¬ 
chusetts, September 29th, 1781. He was raised in his native town, and on 
reaching manhood went to farming. He married Lucena Mayo, who was 
born in Orange, Franklin county, Massachusetts, May 16th, 1787. In 1846 
he sold his farm in Massachusetts and emigrated to Illinois. He resided one 
year in Sangamon county, and in 1847 purchased a farm north of Bunker 
Hill, where he resided till his death on the 28th of July, 1868. He had 
held the rank of major on his father’s staff, in the Massachusetts militia, j 
and by this title he was always known. He held the office of sheriff of 1 
Hampshire county, Massachusetts, and several terms represented the town 
of Amherst, in the Massachusetts legislature. His health after coming to 
Illinois was not good, and he lived in quiet and retirement. His widow, 
Lucena Mayo Mattoon, died at Bunker Hill, February 23d, 1879, nearly 
ninety-two years of age. 

Of the ten children of Major Mattoon, five reside in this state. Their 
names are as follows: Mrs. Fannie Parsons, now living in Smith county, 
Kansas; Mrs. Maria Hutchinson, widow of Dr. Levi Hutchinson, of 
Bunker Hill; Mrs. Emeline Sandford, widow of Ira Sandford, whose sons^ 

S. N. and William M. Sandford, reside at Bunker Hill; Ebenezer Mattoon 
and John Brooks Mattoon, of Bunker Hill; Mrs. Lucena Cowles, of Union- 
ville, Lake county, Ohio; Benjamin M. Mattoon, of Collinsville, Connecti¬ 
cut; Mrs. Dorothea Vannevar, of Malden, Massachusetts; Mrs. Eliza A. 
Orme, of Bond county, Illinois and Eleazer Mattoon, of Topeka, Kansas. 

A remarkable longevity has characterized the family, the representatives of 
each generation reaching an age considerably in excess of four-score years. 
Each generation has also been identified with the Congregational church. 
During the time of the old whig party, the members of the family were 
among its strong adherents, and since its dissolution the surviving descend¬ 
ants have been republicans. The family was honorably identified with the 
history of Massachusetts, from which state its members have emigrated to 
the west. From one branch of the family, the town of Mattoon, in this 
state, received its name. 

JOHN A. PETTINGILL. 

Mb. Pettingill was born at Salisbury, New Hampshire, May 14,1817. 
His great-grandfather, Andrew Pettingill, was born at Plaistow, New 
Hampshire, in 1742. He was in the Revolutionary war, and a lieutenant 
in the same company of which Israel Webster, the father of Daniel Webster, 
was captain. He was in the battle of Bennington, and about a week after 
that engagement returned home and died. His sword, which he carried at 
Bennington, is now in Mr. Pettingiirs possession. Benjamin Pettingill, the 
father of the subject of this sketch, was born at Salisbury in April, 1770; 


he married Hannah Greeley, a second cousin to Horace Greeley; he was & 
man of superior natural business qualifications, and had gone to school in 
his boyhood days with Daniel Webster, who was also a native of Salisbury, 
He had sound judgment, and gave his children good opportunities for acqui¬ 
ring an education. 

John A. Pettingill was the youngest of thirteen children, of whom only 
one beside himself is now living; a brother, Moses Pettingill, resides at 
Peoria. He was raised at Salisbury. He had good educational advantages. 
The district schools of his native town were thorough, and there was besides 
at Salisbury a large and flourishing academy, which he attended. He was 
also for two terms a student in a seminary at New Hampton, New Hamp¬ 
shire. He came to Illinois in the fall of 1837, when twenty years old. 
After visiting Bunker Hill, he w’ent to Peoria, and was a clerk in the store 
of his brother till April, 1839, when he returned to Bunker Hill. In 1839 
he began improving a farm one mile north of Bunker Hill—the first farm 
ever opened on the prairie north of the town. He was first married to Abby 
A. Johnson, a native of Medford, Massachusetts, who died October 11th, 
1854. His second marriage was in October, 1855, to Miss Kate Small, who 
was born at Wyndham, Maine. In 1847 he quit farming, and opened a 
store at Bunker Hill, which he carried on till the spring of 1849. That 
was the spring succeeding the remarkable discoveries of gold in California, 
and iu March he started for the new El Dorado, in one of the earliest com¬ 
panies, to cross the plains. He reached California October 1st, 1849, but 
only remained till July, 1850, when he returned by the way of the Isthmus 
and New York. During 1850 and 1851 he built his present residence in 
Bunker Hill, and started a nursery and green-house. He was among the 
first to embark in this business in the county, and to him is due much of 
the improvement and beauty of Bunker Hill and the surrounding country. 
Nearly nine-tenths of the trees now of mature growth in the town and 
vicinity were raised from the seed by Mr. Pettingill. He w T as first a whig 
in politics, and became a republican on the formation of that party. He 
has been a member of the Congregational church at Bunker Hill since its 
organization, and in many ways has been closely identified with the town 
Few have such accurate information concerning the early history of Bunker 
Hill, or have been at more pains to preserve the incidents of the early set¬ 
tling of this part of the county. 


EDWARD H. DAVIS. 

The ancestors of Mr. Edward H. Davis came from Northumberland 
county, England, from which place three brothers of that name emi¬ 
grated to America. Ephraim Davis, his great-great-grandfather, was born 
in 1697, and in 1720 settled at Concord (then called Pencook), New Hamp¬ 
shire, of which he was one of the original proprietors. His grand¬ 
father, David Davis, was a fifer in the American army during the Revolu¬ 
tionary war. His father, Robert Davis, was quartermaster-general of New 
Hampshire in 1834, and was post-master at Concord from 1839 to 1845. 
Mr. Davis was born at Concord, New Hampshire, February 25th, 1821. 
His mother’s name before marriage was Eliza Hall. In 1836, when sixteen 
years old, he went to Savannah, Ga., and learned the trade of a watchmaker 
in that city. In 1839 he returned to New Hampshire, and soon afterward 
came to St. Louis, where he had an uncle living. He found some difficulty 
in getting employment at his trade, and his acquaintance with John Caven- 
der, in whose company he had come West, and who had laid out the town of 
Bunker Hill, induced him to come to that part of Macoupin county and go 
to farming. He arrived at Bunker Hill in November, 1839. October 5th, 
1840, at the house of John Cavender, in St. Louis, he married Jane H. 
Caveuder, daughter of Charles Cavender, who became a resident of Bunker 
Hill township in the spring of 1838. 

In 1840 he bought land on Dry Fork, in the present Gillespie township, 
and after living there one year removed to Bunker Hill, in which part of 
the county he has since resided. Since 1852 he has lived on a tract of land 
adjoining the corporate limits of Bunker Hill. He is widely known through¬ 
out the county, and has filled a number of public positions. For seven years 
he acted as deputy-sheriff—two years under Sheriff Henry Tappan, one 
under Seymour B. Wilcox, and four under James T. Pennington. He was 
appointed post-master at Bunker Hill by James K. Polk in 1845, and re¬ 
signed after managing the office one year. Andrew Johnson appointed him 
post-master again in 1868, and he held the office until Grant’s administra¬ 
tion. From 1862 to 1867 he was deputy county assessor. 
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In politics he has always been a democrat, and has voted for every demo¬ 
cratic candidate for President from the time he was first old enough to 
exercise the right of suffrage. He has twice been elected clerk of Bunker 
Hill township on the democratic ticket, though the township is strongly 
republican. He has twice been a candidate before the democratic county 
convention for the nomination of sheriff, and at the convention in 1876 was 
the leading candidate for twenty-one ballots. He has filled every official 
position he has occupied with fidelity and integrity, and has many friends in 
all parts of the county. He has nine children. 


SAMUEL SMALLEY 

Was born in Somerset county, New Jersey, August 1st, 1815. His ances¬ 
tors came over from England in the ship Caledonia in 1716. They landed 
at Perth Amboy, New Jersey, and settled on the Short Hills, five or six 
miles south of Plainfield. His grandfather, David Smalley, was a farmer in 
Somerset county. His two older brothers were in the Continental army 
during the revolutionary war, and David Smalley himself was secretary on 
the staff of a general officer. One brother, Jacob Smalley, commanded a New 
Jersey company, and the other, Isaac Smalley, was an express rider, and 
carried dispatches between New York city and the American army up the 
Hudson. After the revolution David Smalley was county judge and justice 
of the peace in New Jersey. Esquire Smalley’s father, David D. Smalley, 
was born September 30th, 1782, and was a soldier in the war of 1812 with 
the rank of captain. He married Mary Blackford, December 3d, 1807 ; she 
was a native also of Somerset county. The fourth of six children was 
Samuel Smalley. His mother died September 12th, 1822, and his father 
April 26th, 1828. 

After his father’s death he was obliged to earn his own living, and had a 
home with a merchant in Morris county till he was fourteen, and then began 
learning the hatter’s trade at Plainfield. He came to Illinois in 1837, and 
engaged in the business of manufacturing hats at Jerseyville. In 1841 he 
settled in Macoupin county. September 20th, 1842, he married Mary Dod¬ 
son, daughter of the Rev. Elijah Dodson. Her father was born in Clark 
county, Kentucky, in the year 1800; removed to Ohio, and married Nancy 
Gregg, and came to Illinois in 1822 or 1823 ; he was converted about 1826; 
united with the Baptist church, and soon afterward began preaching; for 
several years he was employed by the Home Missionary Society; he first 
came to Macoupin county in April, 1835, and built the first house ever 
erected on the site of Woodburn, which place was his home till his death in 
1859, though he preached in other places, and was pastor of the Baptist 
churches at Edwardsville, Belleville, Winchester, and Bunker Hill, and 
was widely known as a revivalist; his wife died in October, 1877. Mrs. 
Smalley was born in Crawford county, Illinois, in 1824. 

Esquire Smalley has been farming in the neighborhood of Woodburn since 
1842. He has filled several public positions; he first served two terms as 
constable in Bunker Hill township, and has filled the office of justice of the 
peace for sixteen years. In 1878, although a decided democrat, he was 
chosen a member of the Board of Supervisors in the strong republican 
township of Bunker Hill. He is well-versed in ordinary legal business, and 
has frequently appeared in the management of cases before justices of the 
peace courts. He has had six children. 


JAMES BREDEN, (Deceased.) 

One of the first settlers of Bunker Hill township was James Breden. He 
was born in the state of Virginia in October, 1784, and was -the youngest of 
nine children, of whom five were brothers and four sisters. His father emi¬ 
grated to Virginia from Ireland. The particulars of the early family history 
are not known with exactness, but either his father or grandfather had been 
educated for the ministry of the Church of England. James Breden had 
very limited opportunities for getting an education. Schools in his boyhood 
days were few and of an inferior character, and what education he obtained 
was by his own efforts. He left Virginia when nineteen years of age and 
went to Tennessee. In that state he was married to a Miss Anderson. His home 
in Tennessee was White county, and he carried on a small farm and also 
made powder. The date of his coming to Illinois is not exactly known. On 
his emigration to this state he settled on Rattan’s prairie, in Madison county, 
and resided there for several years. In March, 1827, he came to Macoupin 


county and settled on section 9 of the present Bunker Hill township. What 
is now Macoupin county was then all wild and unsettled, and James Breden 
was one of the earliest pioneers. He located at the head of Wood river. 
Along that stream the remains of Indian lodges were still in existence. At 
that time no surveys had been made of the country, and when the lines 
came to be run his little improvement was thrown into four different sections, 
viz: 9, 10, 15, and 16. He subsequently entered the eighty acres in sec¬ 
tion 15, where his son, John F. Breden now lives, and which is also the house 
of his widow. He built a log house on this tract in which he lived till 1840, 
when he built the house in which he died, an illustration of which is shown 
on another page. His first wife died while he still lived in Madison county. 
In October, 1836, he married Mrs. Cynthia Ann Barrow, formerly Miss 
Cynthia A. Neaville. 

Mrs. Breden was born in Knox county, east Tennessee, nine miles from 
Knoxville, in September, 1795. Her father, Enoch Neaville, was a native 
of South Carolina, and moved to Wayne county, Kentucky, when Mrs. Bre¬ 
den was five years old. She married William Barrow in Kentucky, 1813, 
and in 1817 came to Illinois while it was yet under a territorial form of 
government. She and her husband lived for a short time at Shawneetown 
and afterwards in various other parts of the state, and in 1827 came to Ma¬ 
coupin county and settled on Dry Fork, near the Bunker Hill and Carlin- 
ville road. Her husband, William Barrow, enlisted in the Black Hawk 
war; was in the campaign against the Indians in 1831, and never returned. 
It is supposed that he was killed while absent some distance from his com¬ 
rades. 

James Breden was a man who was actively interested in public affairs, 
and was known by everybody in Macoupin county as " Squire Breden.” 
He was a man of good judgment and considerable natural abilities. He 
was the first justice of the peace elected in the township, and filled that office 
for twenty-four years. He made a very faithful and satisfactory magistrate, 
and always endeavored to do strict justice between man and man. It is 
said that of all the cases he ever tried, no judgment that he himself rendered 
was ever reversed by the circuit court. He was also elected associate county 
judge, and for four years ably and conscientiously performed the duties of 
that office. In his politics he was a democrat, and took a deep interest in the 
success of that party. He was a strong admirer and supporter of Stephen 
A. Douglas. His personal character was excellent, and he had those old- 
fashioned, honest and manly traits which were peculiar to the early pioneers 
of that state. He had been identified with the history of the county from 
its first settlement, and had many warm and strong friends. He died 
March 10th, 1863. 

He had in all, eight children, of whom four are now living. Wiley Bre¬ 
den, the oldest son, resides at Woodburn. Dorcas married Charles McPeak, 
and is now living in Maquoketa, Iowa. John F. Breden, the youngest son, 
lives on the old homestead farm. Maria is the wife of William C. Vaucom, 
of Woodburn. Mrs. Breden is still living, and is now one of the oldest set¬ 
tlers of Macoupin county, having been in the county since 1827. She is in 
her eighty-fifth year, but is still hearty and vigorous, and performs her house¬ 
hold duties with a sprightliness which would not be discreditable to a girl of 
sixteen. She remembers, with great distinctnesss, incidents which occurred 
eighty years ago. 


JOHN C. PAYNE. 

Mr. Payne is a native of the state of Kentucky, and was born at Lexing¬ 
ton, on the 2d of February, 1831. His grandfather was from Virginia, and 
settled in Kentucky, in the vicinity of Lexington, at an early date. His 
father was Sandford K. Payne, and his mother’s maiden name was Frances 
Cragg. His father was born near Lexington, and his mother in Woodford 
county, Kentucky. When Mr. Payne was seven or eight years of age, his 
father moved to Shelbyville, Kentucky, and there purchased a farm, and 
carried on a hotel and livery stable. The death of his mother occurred in 
February, 1841, and Mr. Payne lived one winter with an uncle near Louis¬ 
ville, Kentucky. The family subsequently lived in Yazoo City, Mississippi, 
where his father married again, and carried on a plantation and raised cot¬ 
ton. His sister, Nancy, having married Basil H. Dorsey, he came with her 
to Illinois in 1841, and lived with her in Dorchester township, and afterward 
went back to Mississippi. His father moved to Milliken’s Bend, Madison 
Parish, Louisiana, and Mr. Payne lived there till 1848, when he came to 
Macoupin county, where he has been living ever since. In 1849, he bought 
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land, which now comprises part of his present farm, two miles north-west of 
Buuker Hill. He built a house and went to farming, his father coming to 
this state and living with him. April 30th, 1854, he married Eliza Cherry, 
daughter of Elijah Cherry. She was born in Tennessee, and before coming 
to Illinois had lived in Missouri. 

When he commenced farming, he had but scanty means, and was obliged 
to rely on his own industry and economy to get along as best he could. His 
only capital which he had to begin with was a pony, which he traded off, 
and thus gradually secured money with which to buy his first twenty acres 
of land. He was successful in farming and trading, and as he obtained 
command of more money invested it in land. He is now the owner of one 
of the best stocked farms in Macoupin county, composed of three hundred i 
and twenty-one acres, and having an attractive location in Bunker Hill 
township. This land he bought in several different pieces, and he has for it 
nine different deeds. His present residence is the town of Bunker Hill, > 
where, since August 1st, 1878, he has been engaged in the livery business, * 
as proprietor of the Monument House stables. His farm is carried on by 
his oldest son. He has four children: Sandford K. Payne, Thomas Payne, j 
Emma Payne, and Lizzie Payne. All his life he has been a member of the 
democratic party, although his father was a whig. He is a man who is 
well known in the southern part of the county. He is one of those substan¬ 
tial citizens who began at the lowest round of the ladder, and have worked 
their way to a position of comfortable independence by a life of industry 
and economy, and have commanded the respect of the community by the 
practice of strict honesty, the prompt payment of their obligations, and the t 
exercise of a genial good nature. j 


AARON F. CARTER,— (Deceased), I 

A former resident of Bunker Hill, was born at Madison, Morris county, | 
New Jersey, September 20th, 1808; he was raised in New Jersey. April i 
29th, 1832, he married Sarah B. Smalley, who was born near Plainfield, ! 
New Jersey, December 7th, 1810. In 1840 he and his wife emigrated to | 
Illinois, reaching Jerseyville the spring of that year, and the next fall ' 
settling in Bunker Hill township, Macoupin county. He improved several ! 
farms in the neighborhood of Bunker Hill and Woodburn ; at one time was 
post-master at Woodburn ; moved to the town of Bunker Hill about 1856, 
and in 1859 to the location where he died, and where his widow’ now resides, 
east of Bunker Hill. He died October 25th, 1870. He was a man of con¬ 
siderable energy and great industry, and did much to improve the country, 
having brought into cultivation a number of farms. He experienced religion 
in 1843, and was an active and zealous member of the Methodist church. 

He was superintendent of Sunday-schools at Jerseyville, Woodburn, and 
Bunker Hill, and w r as an exhorter and class-leader. He was always willing 
to do what he could to advance the cause of Christianity, and frequently 
addressed large assemblies at revival meetings and other religious occasions. 

An illustration of his former residence is shown on another page. 


JACKSON SISSON j 

Was born in Culpepper county, Virginia, Oct. 17th, 1817, and has lived in 
Macoupin county since 1837. His father’s name was Abner Sisson. The 
family were among the early settlers of Virginia, and lived there before the 
Revolutionary war. His father and grandfather were large farmers, and 
men of substantial means. His grandfather embarked largely in specula¬ 
tion and lost a portion of his wealth. The finances of the country were in 
a disordered condition after the Revolutionary war, and fortunes were easily | 
lost. Mr. Sisson has heard his uncle say that after the Revolution was j 
ended, he paid as much as sixty thousand dollars in the depreciated cur- I 
reney of the times to buy a bushel of salt. When the subject of this bio¬ 
graphy was about four years old his father moved with the family to Jeffer¬ 
son county, Kentucky, and settled on Pennsylvania run, a few miles from 
liouisville. His father died about a year after going to Kentucky. Mr. 
Sisson was principally raised in Kentucky. In those days children attended 
school about three months, in the winter, and then forgot all they knew the 
next summer. In 1837 the family came to Illinois, arriving in Macoupin 
county November 1st, and settling on the farm, on which has since been 
built the principal part of the town of Gillespie. They bought 640 acres 
of unimproved land at two dollars and a half an acre. Mr. Sisson was then 
twenty years old. He and his brother, John Sisson, was living in Jersey 


county, and went to work to improve this land. He was married February 
1st, 1849, to Mrs. Nannie C. Dorsey, widow of Basil H. Dorsey. Her maiden 
name was Nannie C. Payne; she was born in Fayette county, Kentucky, 
two miles from Ashland, the birth-place of Henry Clay, July 28th, 1824, 
and was the daughter of Sandford K. Payne. She first came to Illinois in 
1844, when nineteen years old. Mr. Sisson was farming in Gillespie town¬ 
ship till the fall of 1849, and then moved on his present farm in section ten 
of Bunker Hill township, a mile and a half north-west of Bunker Hill. 
When he moved on this farm, which now consists of 150 acres, only eighteen 
acres were improved. He has been living there from that time to the pre¬ 
sent. He has six children now living. Their names are as follows: Ed¬ 
ward A. ; Fannie C. now the wife of William Roberts; T. Abner, Monroe 
G., John W. and Silas B. Mr. Sisson was first a whig in politics, and an 
admirer of Henry Clay, as were most persons who lived in Kentucky. He 
first voted for Harrison in 1840. When the whig organization went to 
pieces he became a democrat, and votes with that party. He is one of the 
old citizens of the southern part of Macoupin county, and a man of quiet 
and unassuming disposition, who is content with being a farmer, and has 
never aspired to fill a public office. 


WILLIAM O. JENCKS. 

William O. Jencks, who has been a resident of Bunker Hill for the last 
quarter of a century, was born in Providence county, Rhode Island, Sep¬ 
tember 19th, 1824. His forefathers had been living in Rhode Island from 
the first settling of that country. His ancestry is traced back to Joseph 
Jencks, who was governor of Rhode Island under the British crown. His 
grandfather, Samuel Jencks, and his maternal grandfather, James Tyler, 
were soldiers in the Revolutionary war, and served faithfully in the memora¬ 
ble struggle of the colonies for their independence. His graudfather, Tyler, 
was one of the party who disguised themselves as Indians and threw over¬ 
board the tea in Boston harbor. His father’s name was Joseph Jencks, and 
his mother’s maiden name Esther Tyler. His father w r as the founder of 
the Smithville seminary at Bcituate, Rhode Island. When he started this 
school it was called the Pond Factory academy, and has since grown to be 
a large and flourishing institution. His father was principal of it till his 
death on the 3d of August, 1827. William O. Jencks was the youngest 
of ten children. He has one brother and three sisters living, all residing 
within a short distance of their early home. He was nearly three years old 
when his father died. He obtained a good education in the common schools 
and at the Smithville seminary. He mastered the trade of a carriage maker 
in all its branches. In early life he suffered much from weakness and deli¬ 
cacy of constitution. He lived in Windham county, Connecticut, from 1845 
to 1847. The latter year he came west. From Chicago he went to St. 
Louis, and there took a boat up the Mississippi to St. Paul, in Minnesota 
territory. All that country was then wild and unsettled. At St Paul he 
put up the second store ever built in that town, and sold ready-made cloth¬ 
ing for the Boston and Iowa Trading company, of which he was one of the 
members. Not finding much improvement in his health while in that busi¬ 
ness, he determined to try what life among the Indians would do for his 
benefit. He had learned the Indian language with the Sioux about St. 
Paul, and in the spring of 1849 went off with Big Six and his band to the 
plains, on a buffalo hunt. He was absent all summer, and returned to St. 
Paul the following October. The succeeding winter w as also spent in hunt¬ 
ing and camping with the Indians*. He learned the Indian language com¬ 
pletely and spoke it almost as fluently as the savages themselves. He kept 
on good terms with the Indians, and managed to spend a few months as 
pleasantly as could be expected of a civilized man. He returned to St. 
Louis Christmas eve, 1849. His health had become better and his consti¬ 
tution stronger. He found employment in a carriage shop in St. Louis, 
where, with the exception of a few months spent in traveling in Kansas and 
Texas, he worked till 1854. In October, 1854, he came to Woodburn, and 
the following Christmas, went to Bunker Hill, where he has since lived. 
January 8th, 1857, he was married to Martha Lewellen, daughter of Green 
Lew’cllen. She was born in Bedford county, Virginia. After he was mar¬ 
ried he erected a shop in Bunker Hill and has carried on the carriage mak¬ 
ing business ever since. In 1870 he also engaged in the livery business. 
He has been a man of considerable enterprise and energy, and has been suc¬ 
cessful in business. On the incorporation of Bunker Hill he was appointed 
the first collector and constable. For four years, from 1869 to 1873, he 
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filled the office of justice of the peace. He was elected magistrate three 
times, but only qualified once. He was once a democrat in politics, but be¬ 
came dissatisfied with the cause of the party in regard to the admission into 
the Union of Kansas and Nebraska. He was opposed to the extension of 
slavery in the territories, and became a republican, and in 1850 voted for 
Gen. Fremont for president. When the rebellion broke out he volunteered 
and enlisted in company F seventh Illinois regiment. He was first lieuten¬ 
ant of his company. Since 1868 he has been a member of the Bunker Hill 
Methodist church, and has been one of the leading members of that denomi¬ 
nation in Bunker Hill, serving as class leader and trustee and holding other 
official positions. He has four children living and four dead. He has been 
actively interested in the order of Odd Fellows, and for nine years has been 
representative in the grand lodge of Illinois. 


JAMES T. PENNINGTON 

Was born at Liberty Corner, Somerset county, New Jersey, May 26th, 1818. 
The Pennington family has descended from two brothers, who emigrated 
from Scotland to New Jersey. His grandfather, John Pennington, was a 
lieutenant in one of the New Jersey regiments during the revolutionary 
war. His father was Elijah Pennington, and his mother, Martha Todd. 
When seventeen, he became an apprentice at the carpenter’s trade. He 
came to Illinois in the spring of 1839. After working at Brighton, Alton, 
and in Jersey county, in 1841 he settled on his present farm. August, 1841, 
he married Cynthia Bullman, also a native of Somerset county, New Jersey. 
He has been a democrat in politics. Soon after coming to the county he 
was elected justice of the peace; but after holding the office a year, he 
resigned. In 1860 he was elected representative in the legislature, and was 
a member of that body during the exciting period of the opening of the war 
of the rebellion. All the different measures for the raising of troops and 
the ftirnishing of supplies received his hearty support, as did all other mea¬ 
sures looking to the suppression of the rebellion. In 1871 he was chosen 
the first member of the Board of Supervisors from Bunker Hill township. 


He was elected sheriff of Macoupin county in 1872, and was re-elected in 
1874. He has five children living, and two who died in infancy. He is 
well-known throughout the county, and his genial and social manners have 
made him hosts of friends. 


J. G. BENNER. 

Mr. Benner, one of the euterprising farmers of Bunker Hill township, 
was born near Marburgh, Hesse Cassel, Germany, March 29th, 1836; son of 
John Benner and Mary Urbach. In the spring of 1848, his father emi¬ 
grated with the family from Germany to America. Crossing the Atlantic, 
they landed at New Orleans, and came up the Mississippi and Ohio to Louis¬ 
ville, Kentucky. After living in that city one year, the family moved to 
New Albany, Indiana, and two years afterward back to Louisville. Mr. 
Benner was the third of a family of five children. He was twelve years old 
when he came to this country. He had gone to school quite regularly in 
Germany, but in America attended an English school less than two months 
in the city of Louisville. While in Louisville, he learned the trade of a 
butcher with his brother. He moved to Utica, Indiana, in 1853, and was 
employed in a milt and lime-kiln till 1856, when he embarked in the butch¬ 
ering business on his own account. May 19th, 1857, he married Charlotte 
W. Bartels, who is a native of Germany, and came to America in 1852. 
He commenced business with but little capital, having just enough money 
with which to purchase a single cow. By industry and economy, he managed 
to succeed, and having accumulated sufficient money, determined to buy a 
farm and go to farming. He came to Macoupin county in December, 1864, 
and bought the farm which he now owns, in sections twenty and twenty-two, 
Bunker Hill township. He owns three hundred and twenty acres of land. 
His children are: Mary W., Charles C., S. Theodore,Ellen, Lydia, Emma, 
William J., and Annie. He was a democrat till during the war of the 
rebellion, when he became a republican, lie has been an enterprising 
farmer, and a man who won success by his own industry. He and his 
wife are members of the Presbyterian Church at Fostersburg, in Madison 
county. 



BARR TOWNSHIP. 


HIS township is located in the north-west part of the county, and 
is bounded on the north by Scottville, on the west by Greene 
couuty, on the south by Western Mound, and on the east by 
South Palmyra township. It has a very rich, clay soil, and in 
the western portion, along Taylor creek, is covered with a heavy growth of 
timber. The eastern and south-eastern part was at one time covered with 
oak and cotton-wood timber, much of which land has been changed into fine 
productive farms. In the northern portion it is mostly prairie land, except¬ 
ing the extreme north-west corner, which is rough and broken. 

The entire township is well drained by Solomon’s, Joe’s, Taylor’s and 
Watts’ creeks and their tributaries. Joe’s creek received its name from a 
circumstance concerning a bear killing, many years ago, by Joseph Elliott 
and Joseph Hodges. 

First Settlements .—Mr. Joseph Elliott, a squatter, was the first white in¬ 
habitant of Barr township. He settled on section 21, in the year 1828 or 
’29, and built a log cabin and cultivated some land, which improvements he 
sold in 1830 to William Handlin. 

*John Markham settled here in 1830; a Mr. Kennedy, Silas Drum, and 
the Wiggins in 1835. Benj. Barr and Hugh Barr—in honor of whom the 
township is named—James B. Steidley, Hampton Bates, John Barnett, John 
Parks, Adam James, William k Taggert, Thomas Coddle, and Michael Bu¬ 
chanan were among the first settlers. 

The First Marriage in the township was John Rummons to Mrs. Fanny 
Markham. The ceremony was performed by John Barnett, justice of the 
peace. 


First Birth was Martha Anu Steidley, daughter of James B. and Rachel 
Steidley, February 9th, 1835. 

First Death .—The first death occurring in the township was that of John 
Markham, in January, 1835. 

The First Preacher was Jos. J. Gray, a Presbyterian, who held service in 
an old school-house on section 20. 

Churches .—The first congregation was organized by Rev. James Corring- 
ton, a Methodist circuit preacher, of Carlinville. 

The first church was built by the Methodist denomination on section 20 
and was called the “ Asbury Chapel.” Charles Maxfield and wife, and 
Nathan Henderson and wife, were the first members, and were from the 
“ Hermitage Society,” in Greene county. 

The following were the first who joined on probation Samuel Rees and 
wife, J. B. Steidley and wife, John Henderson and wife, David Henderson 
and wife, and William Taggert and wife. 

There is also a Methodist church at Barr’s Store, on section 9. 

Schools .—The first school was taught in the summer of 1835 by Miss 
Elizabeth Ann Steidley, in a room of a private residence. 

The first school-house was built of logs, on section 20, in 1836, and Mr 
J. B. Steidley was the first who taught school in it. 

Mills .—A steam flouring mill was erected in 1863 by Shane and Hender¬ 
son, and is at present operated by Moser and Tyler. 

Mr. J. B. Handlin built a horse-power saw-mill at Barr’s Store which 
was the first in the township. 5 

Barr's Store is a small hamlet, situated on section nine, and received its 
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name from the Barr family. It was laid out by James B. Steidley in 1865. J 
Benjamin R. Barr kept a store at this point, and was also post-master at an | 
early day. This was the first store in the township. i 

There are at present two general stores; one kept by J. G. Young, and 
the other by J. H. Hinkle, who is also post-master. ! 

There is a blacksmith shop owned by Fred. Ershig, and a shoe shop by ; 
George Webber. There are two physicians, Dr. J. W. Mason and Dr. J. 1 
G. Reed, which comprise the business men of the place. 

The oldest settlers now living in the township are R. J. and J. L. Metcalf, 
who came from Kentucky to the county in 1835; J. W. Henderson, who 
settled here in 1833, and George 0. Solomon, who came in 1834. 

The first land entries are as follows :—John W. Stubbs, November 1st, 
1827, 40 acres in section 26 ; Wm. Arnold, May 13th, 1829, 80 acres in 
section 5; Eli J. Butcher, May 13th, 1829, 84 acres in section 11. 

The following statistics from the assessor’s book, taken in 1879, will show 
the present assessed value of property :—Acres of improved lands 15,644, 
value $94,024; acres unimproved lands 7,794, value $18,128; total value 
of lands $112,152. Horses 680, value $11,079 ; cattle 1,470, value $10,317; 
mules 63, value $1,168; sheep 1,371, value $1,105; hogs 2,609, value 
$1,969 ; carriages and wagons 204, value $1,699 ; 138 watches and clocks, 

71 sewing machines, 4 pianos, 10 organs. Total value of personal property, 
$37,772. 

Below is a list of the township officers : 

Supervisors .—John M. Bates, elected in 1871; Richard J. Metcalf, elected 
in 1872; Edward Henderson, elected in 1873 ; Richard J. Metcalf, elected 
in 1874; J. W. Henderson, elected in 1875; J. W. Dalby, elected in 1876 ; 

J. W. Dalby, elected in 1877, re-elected in 1878; Edwin Henderson, 
elected in 1879. 


Town Clerks. —Hiram Drum, elected in 1871, and re-elected in 1872 and 
1873; J. W. Dalby, elected in 1874, and re-elected in 1875; B. B. Olbert, 
elected in 1876; T. S. Fausler, elected in 1877; J. W. Olbert, elected in 
1878 ; W. A. Fausler, elected in 1879. 

A ssesso rs. —J esse H. Daily, elected in 1871; P. Robinson, elected in 
1872, and re-elected in 1873; A. M. Solomon, elected in 1874; J. Gallo¬ 
way, elected in 1875; F. W. Crouch, elected in 1876, and re-elected in 
1877; J. S. McCollom, elected in 1878, and re-elected in 1879. 

Collectors. —Joseph L. King, elected in 1871 ; W. Fausler, elected in 
1872; A. M. Solomon, elected in 1873; F. E. Wiggins, elected in 1874; A. 
M. Solomon, elected in 1875 ; J. H. Hinckle, elected in 1876, and re-elected 
in 1877, 1878, and 1879. 

The following are the justices of the peace sjnee township organization:— 
John W. Hettick and E. Fausler, elected in 1871; J. S. McCollom, 
elected 1872; A. M. Solomon, elected in 1873; G. W. Olbert, elected 
in 1874; J. S. McCollom, elected in 1876; H. Drum, and T. J. Teaney, 
elected in 1877; J. S. McCollom, elected in 1878. 

Constables since township organization: —Wm. J. Dorman and Robert 
P. Patterson, elected in 1871; H. Drum, elected in 1872 ; J. S. Stotler and 
F. E. Wiggins, elected in 1873; J. Gartrell, elected in 1874 ; A. D. Hinch, 
elected in 1875; J. G. Young and J. Beard, elected in 1876 ; G. W. Cline 
and J. G. Young, elected in 1877. 

Commissioners of Highways. —1871, Jonas Ribble, A. J. Drum, Geo. A. 
Ballon ; 1872, Jonas Ribble ; 1873, J. M. Linder, George Solomon, George 
W. Barr; 1874, Joseph Crum, Orin Gifford, George H. Dennis; 1875, J. 
W. Hettick ; 1876, G. Pitchford; 1877, R. P. Paterson ; 1878, John Holly; 
1879, Thomas J. Ladley. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


NATHANIEL A. NIGHBERT. 

Mr. Nighbert is a Virginian by birth. He is of German and English 
descent. His grandfather emigrated from Germany to America before the 
Revolutionary war, and settled in Virginia, where he married a lady who 
was born in England. His father was born in Virginia, October 27th, 1789; 
in the year 1810 he married Nancy Albright, who was born in Virginia in 
May, 1795. Nathaniel A. Nighbert was the youngest of nine children by 
this marriage, and was born in Bottetourt county, Virginia, September 29th, 
1827. The family moved from Virginia in 1834 to Claiborne county, East 
Tennessee, where they lived six years, and in the fall of 1840 came on to 
Illinois, settling in Scottville township. His mother had died on the 9th 
of June, 1831, when he was less than four years old. His father in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1832, married as his second wife Sarah Dorothy, but had no children 
by this second marriage. His father died in the fall of 1865. 

His birth-place was a rough and rocky part of Virginia, and his boyhood 
days in East Tennessee were spent in Powell’s Valley near the Cumberland 
mountains, a rough and broken country interspersed, however, with fertile 
and productive valleys. During the six years the family lived in Tennessee 
he acquired the greater part of his education attending a subscription school 
held in an old log school-house. The teacher was as old-fashioned as the 
building, and a hickory rod about four feet long seemed to be an indispen¬ 
sable adjunct to the successful running of the school, and was brought in 
frequent requisition. He was thirteen years old when he came to Macoupin 
county, and from that time on he went to school but little, but worked out 
by the month, and gave his wages to his father. In the spring of 1850 he 
went to California, paying the firm of Ballenger & Mitchell fifty dollars for 
the privilege of going along and assisting with a drove of cattle. He left 


home on the 23d of March, drove the cattle across the plains, standing guard 
nights, and reached California August 10th. After a stay of five months 
in the mining regions, he started for home again, reaching Macoupin county 
in exactly a year from the time he set out. Though his experience at mining 
was short, he was more than ordinarily successful, and brought home about 
one thousand dollars, nearly all of which he made the last two months of 
his stay. September 11th, 1851, he married Margaret A. Crum, a native of 
Morgan county, and daughter of Gordon Crum, an old settler of Barr 
township. 

The money he brought from California he invested in land, purchasing 
110 acres in section 4, Barr township, at eleven dollars an acre. After 
farming on that section five years, he sold his land, and bought another 
farm in section 35, Scottville township, where he resided till 1874, when he 
moved to his present farm in Barr township. He owns 648 acres of land, 
eighty of which lies in Scottville township. He has had seven children; 
George Gordon, James David, Joseph W., Louie S., Ada B., and Erasmus 
M.; Ella, the fifth child, died when an infant. 

In his politics Mr. Nighbert was a member of the old whig party, and 
j cast his first vote for president for General Taylor in 1848. When the 
whig party went into a state of dissolution, he became a republican, and has 
since supported that party, though he has not been a strict party man, and 
has felt himself free in local elections to vote for the best man for the office. 
He has never followed anything but farming, and has been content to lead 
the quiet life of a private citizen. He has commanded the respect of every 
one who has known him for his personal honesty and integrity, and has been 
a liberal, enterprising and progressive citizen. 
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RICHARD J. METCALF, 

One of the 'old settlers and leading citizens of Barr township, is a Ken¬ 
tuckian by birth. His great-grandfather emigrated from England to 
America. His grandfather, William Metcalf, was born in this country, and 
was living in North Carolina at the time of the revolutionary war. The 
home of the family in North Carolina was near Guilford Court House, and 
at the battle fought there during the revolution between the American and 
British armies the noise of the cannon could be plainly heard. William 
Metcalf was one of the early pioneers of Kentucky, emigrating there in the 
time of Daniel Boone, and taking part in the romantic adventures and inci¬ 
dents which marked the first settlement of that state. He was accustomed 
to relate that he was in the town of Frankfort (now the capital of the state) 
when he could walk over the site of the whole town on the logs which had 
been recently felled. His home at different times was in Franklin, Shelby, 
and Christian counties, and his death took place at the house of his son-in- 
law, in Hopkins county, Kentucky. 

The name of Mr. Metcalf's father was also William Metcalf. He was 
born in North Carolina, December 24th, 1774, and was twelve years old 
when the family emigrated to Kentucky in 1786. He grew up to manhood 
among rough pioneer times, and had little chance for obtaining an educa¬ 
tion. He married Elizabeth Jones, who was born in Virginia on the 15th 
of January, 1780, and was a daughter of Richard Jones. The Jones family 
came from Virginia to Kentucky about the year 1786. Mr. Metcalf’s 
father was a man of considerable enterprise and energy. When about 
twenty-one years of age, about the year 1795 or 1796, he visited Missouri, 
which territory then belonged to the government of Spain. His journey 
was made by horseback from Louisville to St. Louis by way of Vincennes, 
Indiana. There was no settlement between Louisville and Vincennes, nor 


between Vincennes and St. Louis. At Vincennes he was obliged to swim 
the Wabash river; his horse swam so low, and had such difficulty in cross¬ 
ing the stream that, although unable to swim himself, he threw himself in 
the water, and holding fast to the horse’s mane succeeded in gaining the 
opposite bank in safety. St. Louis was then a small village, inhabited only 
by a French population, who had little idea that the town would ever 
become the great metropolis to which it has since grown. He was unable to 
speak French; there was not at that time an American in the town ; and it 
may be imagined that he had some difficulty in holding communication with 
the inhabitants. He considered that the place would become a town of 
some importance, and surveyed and marked out lands west of St. Louis, in¬ 
tending to return and make a permanent settlement. These lands are now 
included in the city limits. He went back to Kentucky and never carried 
out his intention of making Missouri his home. After his marriage he lived 
in Christian and Hopkins counties, Kentucky^and removed to Illinois in the 
spring of 1835 and settled in section thirty-one of Barr township, where he 
died November 28th, 1858. He had been a man of iron constitution, and 
was eighty-four years old at his death. He was very industrious and ener¬ 
getic ; a good farmer, and cautious and able in his business transactions. 
He began life with no capital, and by industry and good management accu¬ 
mulated a handsome competence. The twelve hundred acres of land of 
which he was the owner he divided among his children previous to his 
death. He was a member of the Baptist church, and universally esteemed 
as a man of reliability and integrity, a good neighbor and a useful citizen. 
Mr. Metcalf’s mother died January 22d, 1852. 

The birthplace of Richard Jones Metcalf was in Hopkins county, Ken¬ 
tucky. He w r as bom August 1st, 1817, and was the next to the youngest of 
a family of nine children. The school-houses in which he went to school in 
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Kentucky in his boyhood days were built of logs, a crack along the sides of 
the building of more than ordinary magnitude letting in sufficient light to 
answer for a window; the fire-place occupied an entire end of the building ; 
the benches were made of poplar logs split open, with the flat side hewed, 
and the writing desk along the wall of the room was made in the same man¬ 
ner. After coming to this state he attended school two or three months at 
Fayette, in Greene county, !He was between seventeen and eighteen when 
the family moved to Illinois. Two of his brothers-in-law had travelled over 
Illinois in the fall of 1834, and for advantages of location and cheapness of 
land determined on Macoupin county as the best place in which to settle. 
His father at first bought two hundred acres, and entered one hundred and 
sixty in section thirty-one in Barr township, and afterward bought additional 
land. Mr. Metcalf lived with his father till his marriage, which occurred 
September 6th, 1838. His wife was Miss Mary J. Buchanan, who was born 
within five miles of Paris, in Bourbon county, Kentucky, in 1819. Her 
mother was Charlotte C. Burbage, who was born within ten miles of Snow 
Hill, on the eastern shore of Maryland, and came to Bourbon county, Ken¬ 
tucky, in 1817. Her grandfather on her father’s side was John Buchanan, 
from Lancaster county, Pennsylvania; he married a young woman belong¬ 
ing to a Quaker family in Pennsylvania, and moved to Virginia, and died 
there ; his second w ife was a Miss Hector. 

In the spring of 1839 Mr. Metcalf began farming for himself on the place 
which has since been his home. At that date there were but few settlements 
in Barr township; his post-office address was Carrollton, and he has now 
lived in that part of the county as long as almost any other resident. The 
house in which he now’ lives was partly built in 1836, and has been the 
home of himself and wife from the time they were married. Some additions 
have since been made to the original structure. An illustration of the resi¬ 
dence is shown on another page. He owns 460 acres of land, all of which 
lie in section thirty-one in Barr tow nship, with the exception of forty acres 
in Greene county. Mr. and Mrs. Metcalf have had ten children : Josephine 
A., the eldest daughter, is the wife of L. M. Peebles, of Chesterfield ; Nar- 
cissa C. married E. A. Belknap, who is the owner of a dry goods store at 
Greenfield ; the next children, Livonia E. and James B. died when infants; 
George B. is now carrying on a grocery and provision store at Greenfield ; 
John M. died in 1869 at the age of nineteen years ; Eleanora married A. C. 
Ellis, a farmer of Greene county ; Richard L. is farming in Barr tow nship ; 
Ebert K. is in partnership with George B. in the grocery and provision 
business at Greenfield ; Ralph, the youngest son, still resides at home. 

In his politics, like his father before him, he was a member of the old w hig 
party, and his first vote for President was cast for General Harrison in 1840. 
Although raised in a slave-holding state, he was opposed to the schemes of 
the Southern politicians for the extension of slavery into the territories, and 
when the whig party went to pieces, and the republican party was formed, 
he had no hesitation in joining the latter organization as the party of free¬ 
dom, intelligence, and good government, and has since been one of the lead¬ 
ing republicans of his part of the county. During his long residence in Barr 
township he has maintained the reputation of a liberal, enterprising and 
progressive citizen, and a man whose private character has been above re¬ 
proach or suspicion. His life has been spent as a farmer. His next older 
brother, John M. Metcalf, attended college at Princeton, Kentucky, and for 
a long number of years was a prominent physician at Waverly, in Morgan 
county. His father gave Mr. Metcalf an opportunity of going to college, 
but he preferred the pursuit of agriculture to a professional career. He has 
had no desire to fill public office or occupy political station, but in 1872 and 
again in 1874 was chosen a member of the Board of Supervisors from Barr 
township. From his experience during a brief visit to their hospitable 
home, the writer of this sketch can speak of Mrs. Metcalf as one of the 
model housekeepers of Macoupin county. Although burdened with as much 
domestic care as falls to the lot of most women, she has found time to gratify 
her tastes by devoting considerable attention to fancy w ork, in w hich, though 
self-taught, she excels; her handiwork has excited admiration at several 
fairs and exhibitions, where almost invariably it has been awarded a pre¬ 
mium. 

ISAAC HAVEN 

Was born in Addison county,.Vermont, September 15th, 1801. His grand¬ 
father was a Scotchman, who settled in Massachusetts. His father, William 
Haven, was living in Massachusetts during the Revolutionary w r ar, and was 
in the battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill, being among the first to enlist 


in the American army. He married as his second wife Mrs. Lucy Shep¬ 
hard, whose maiden name was Chiles, and settled in Addison countv, Ver¬ 
mont. 

Isaac Haven was the youngest of four children. April, 1828, he married 
Mercy, daughter of Robert Young, a native of Addison county. From 1828 
to 1843 he was farming in Vermont, and then emigrated to Illinois. A 
series of unfortunate circumstances had deprived him of his property, and 
he came to this state involved in debt. He rented a farm of William P. 
Burroughs, in Greene county, near Greenfield, and on settling down on this 
had only twenty cents in money, and if he had disposed of all his available 
property, would have lacked six hundred dollars of having enough to meet 
his obligations back in Vermont. He went to work with industry and 
energy to alter this state of affairs. He succeeded, and in 1849 he bought 
four hundred acres of land partly in Greene and partly in Macoupin county, 
on which there were no buildings, and of which only thirty or forty acres 
were under cultivation. This is part of his present farm. He paid every 
obligation, and increased his farm to 886 acres. His wife died August 17th, 
1870. She was a woman of great energy, industrious and persevering, and 
part of the competence wdiich Mr. Haven secured was due to her superior 
business management and attention to domestic and household affairs. 
Among her other accomplishments w*as the art of making an excellent quality 
of cheese, which commanded a ready sale from Jacksonville to St. Louis. 
Their children were four in number. William Haven, the present editor of 
the Greenfield Argus; Mary Jane, wife of James French of Greene county; 
Robert B., now farming with his father; and Henry, who died in infancy 
in Ohio while the family were moving to Illinois. 

Mr. Haven voted for Gen. Jackson for president in 1824; was afterward 
a whig, and on the formation of the republican party became a republican. 
Since 1868 he has been a member of the Methodist church. His natural 
constitution has been strong and robust; lie has stood a great deal of labor 
and exposure; and with the exception of a few’ weeks in recent years he has 
never been confined to his bed by sickness. He is a man who has com¬ 
manded the respect of every one who has known him, and he has been a 
useful citizen. A page illustration of his farm and residence is shown else¬ 
where. 

JAMES L. METCALF, 

Wno has lived in Barr towmship since 1835, was born in Hopkins county, 
Kentucky, May 31st, 1820. He was the youngest of a family of nine chil¬ 
dren of William Metcalf and Elizabeth Jones. The first fifteen years of his 
life were spent in Kentucky. His father emigrated with the family to Illi¬ 
nois in the spring of 1835, and settled on section 31 of township 11, range 
9, on the same spot where now stands the residence of the subject of this 
sketch. A log house weather-boarded with clap boards had been previously 
built at this place by John Markham, one of the pioneer settlers of Barr 
township. This improvement was purchased, and his father and mother 
lived there till they died, the former in November, 1858, and the latter in 
January, 1852. Both are now buried in a private burying ground on Mr. 
Metcalf’s farm. His father was a man of considerable industry and business 
ability, and became the owner of twelve hundred acres of land. 

His opportunities for going to school w’hile he lived in Kentucky were not 
good enough to give him much of a chance to get a thorough education. 
After coming to Illinois, he attended school at Fayette, about two miles 
distant in Greene county, and subsequently, when the settlements became 
numerous enough, some schools were started in the neighborhood where he 
lived. As soon as he became twenty-one years of age, he went to farming 
for himself. His marriage occurred in May, 1848, to Eliza Peter. Her 
father’s name was Simon Peter. Mrs. Metcalf was born in Louisville, Ken¬ 
tucky, and was living in Greene county, Illinois, at the time she was mar- 
ried. Mr. Metcalf has since been farming in Barr township, and is living 
on the old homestead farm where his father first settled on coming to the 
state. His place has been his home ever since he first came to Macoupin 
county. For a period of forty-four years he has lived on the same spot, a 
circumstance which can be said of comparatively few men in Macoupin 
county. He owns three hundred acres of land lying in sections 30 and 31 
of Barr township. He erected in 1872 a handsome frame-dwelling, which, 
with its surroundings, makes one of the most attractive farm-residences in 
that part of the county. He has had eight children. The oldest daughter, 
Albina E., died when just reaching the age of womanhood. Leonora S. is 
now the wife of Dr. Clement of Brighton. Harriet L. married Dr. Frank 
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Martin of Greenfield. Edward P., the oldest sou, is now carrying on the 
mercantile business at Greenfield. The other children, whose names are 
Minnie, Emma, Irene and Charles, still live at home. 

When Mr. Metcalf first became old enough to take any part in politics, 
he identified himself with the old whig party. Henry Clay, the pride of 
every man who was born in Kentucky, received his first vote for president 
when the great champion of whig principles made his last unsuccessful race 
for the presidency against James K. Polk in 1844. He remained a whig 
until the dissolution of tha,t party, and then on its organization joined the 
republican party, with which he has since been connected. He is not, how¬ 
ever, a man whose tastes have led him to take an active part in political 
work. With no ambition to occupy public office or take a conspicuous part 
in public affairs, he has been contented to occupy his time with the manage¬ 
ment of his farm and his own private business. He is one of the oldest set¬ 
tlers of this part of the county, and during his residence in it his course of 
conduct as a private citizen has been such as to command the respect of the 
community. In the accompanying biographical sketch of his brother, 
Richard J. Metcalf, may be found the particulars of the interesting history * 
of his father and grandfather. 1 


WILLIAM J. SLAUGHTER * 

Was born in Greene county, Illinois, August 6th, 1840. His ancestors , 
were Germans who settled in Virginia previous to the Revolutionary war, 
iu which his great-grandfather was an officer. His grandfather served in 
the war of 1812, and died on the Lakes. His father, John W. Slaughter, 
was born in Tennessee; settled in Greene county, Illinois, about 1830; 
married Susan Landiss; moved on a farm in section 32, Barr township in 
1852; and is now merchandizing and farming at Stonington, Christian 
county. Mr. Slaughter attended school in Barr township and JerseyVille. 

He went into the photograph business when sixteen years of age, and fol- j 
lowed it for a number of years in Greene county. He subsequently went 
to Kansas, and took part in the troubles which preceded the admission of 
that state into the union, and also spent four years with different Indian I 
tribes. He returned to Illinois in the spring of 1863, and afterward enlisted , 
in the 133d Illinois regiment, under Col. Phillips, raised for a hundred days’ ■ 
service, and was stationed at Rock Island, guarding rebel prisoners. He I 
went into the photograph and jewelry business at Greenfield, and followed 
carpentering and house building at the same place. In 1871 he settled j 
where he now lives in Barr township, and in addition to farming, carries on | 
a general blacksmith and repair shop. His first wife was Caroline Dial, j 
whom he married in Kansas, and who died in a few months afterward, j 
December 26th, 1867, he married Mrs. Rebecca A. Wilhite. She was born 
in Fulton county, Illinois, February 8th, 1838. Her father, Dr. W. A. i 
Dunn, was a Virginian, who settled in Fulton county in 1836. She mar- I 
ried Charles Wilhite, September 4th, 1856, and settled in Barr township. 
Her husband enlisted in 1862, in the 91st Illinois regiment; was captured ( 
by the rebel guerrilla, General Morgan, at Elizabethtown ; was stationed at | 
Vicksburg, and Carrollton, Louisiana ; Brownsville, Texas, and took part in j 
the operations against Mobile. While in the trenches before Spanish Fort, he ' 
was shot by a rebel sharpshooter April 6th, 1865; was removed to ahospital | 
at New Orleans and died there April 28th. Mrs. Slaughter had four chil- ; 
dren by her first marriage; John William, who died in 1873; Martha Eliza- j 
beth, who died when an infant; Jennie L. and Charles Samuel. Mr. and t 
Mrs. Slaughter have three children; Ada Blanche, Minnie E. and Frank ! 
Leroy. Mr. Slaughter is a republican. He possesses mechanical genius of I 
a high order, and is master of several trades. j 


.ROBERT R. COOPER. 

Mr. Cooper, who has been a resident of Barr township for the last 
twenty-five years, was born in Christian county, Kentucky, January 22d, 
1828. His father, Edward L. Cooper, was born in Virginia, and after he 
was grown moved to Kentucky and married Miss Mary Perry, who was also 
a native of Virginia. The family moved to Illinois in 1836, and settled in 
Greene county, eight miles north-east of Carrollton. Robert R. Cooper was 


the fourth of a family of eight children. He lived in Christian county, 
Kentucky, till about eight years of age, attending for a short time a school, 
distant three miles from his father’s farm. The part of Greene county to 
which his father came was an old settlement, and he went to school in a frame 
building half a mile from his father’s residence. He lived at home till 
nearly twenty-three years of age, and then (jn December, 1850) married 
Miss Amarine Parks, a native of Tennessee, daughter of John Parks, an 
old settler of Barr township. Mr. Cooper was farming in Greene county 
till 1855, and then settled on the farm he now owns, in section seventeen of 
Barr township. He is known as an enterprising and substantial farmer. 
His farm consists of 445 acres, lying in one body in section seventeen, with 
the exception of thirty-five acres iu section sixteen, and on it are fine im¬ 
provements. His first wife died in June, 1869. November, 1870, he mar¬ 
ried Lizzie Ridings of Greene county, whose death occurred in February, 
1872. His present wife, whom he married in August, 1872, was formerly 
Miss Mary Bacon, who was born in Tennessee and came to Illinois when a 
child. He has eight children living, three by his first marriage, one by his 
second, and four by his third. Their names in the order of their births are 
as follows: Henry E., Lucy B., Adrian E., Frank, Ella D., Freddie, Edgar 
and Charles. Mr. Cooper was originally a whig, but like many of the 
members of that party, he became a republican when the question of the 
extension of slavery into the territories became a conspicuous issue. He 
has never taken an active part in politics nor has aspired to official position 
or public station. For twenty-six years, he has been a member of the 
United Baptist church, and is now connected with Goshen church, in the 
east part of Barr township. 


J. W. HENDERSON. 

Mr. Henderson is a native of this state, and was born in Greene county, 
January 6th, 1831. His ancestors were early settlers of Virginia, and for 
many years resided in Berkeley county. His father, David Henderson, was 
born in Berkeley county, Virginia, about the year 1807, and was married 
there to Hannah Steidley. In the year 1830, a short time after this mar¬ 
riage, he emigrated to Illinois and settled in the neighborhood of Whitehall. 
The family were among the pioneer settlers of that part of Greene county. 
In the fall of 1832 his father moved to Macoupin county and settled on sec¬ 
tion 30 of township 11, range 9. Mr. Henderson’s uncle, John Henderson, 
came to the township at the same time and settled on section 20. These 
were the first two settlements made in the southwest part of Barr township. 
His father and mother lived where they settled nearly forty years and then 
moved to Greenfield and afterward to Montgomery county, where they now 
reside. Mr. Henderson was less than two years old when he came to Ma¬ 
coupin county. His education was obtained in the schools in the neighbor¬ 
hood of his home. When he was twenty-one years of age he began farming 
on his own account. In November, 1855, he married Sarah J. Kidd, 
daughter of Benjamin Kidd. Mrs. Henderson was born in Peoria county, 
Illinois, and moved from there to Barr township. 

After his marriage Mr. Henderson purchased land in section 16 where he 
Jived about five years, and in 1860 moved to his present residence, in section 
29. In 1864, during the late war, he served between five and six months in 
the 133d Illinois regiment, and was stationed at Rock Island guarding rebel 
prisoners. His brother, John H. Henderson, served throughout the war; 
enlisted as sergeant of company D. of the 14th Illinois regiment, and was 
taken prisoner near Atlanta, Georgia, while on detached service, guarding 
a bridge outside the lines ; he died while in a rebel prison at Columbia, 
South Carolina. At the time of his capture he was first lieutenant, com¬ 
manding his company, and was commissioned as captain while in prison. Mr. 
Henderson was one of the early members of the republican party in Macou¬ 
pin county. When the agitation concerning slavery arose on the question 
of the admission of Kansas and Nebraska into the Union he was one of those 
who opposed the southern schemes for the extension of slavery into the ter¬ 
ritories, and one of the seven men in Barr township, who, in 1856, voted for 
Gen. Fremont as the republican candidate for president. He and his wife 
are members of the Methodist church. 
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BRUSHY MOUND TOWNSHIP. 



HIS township is bounded on the north by Carlinville, east by 
Honey Point, south by Gillespie and west by Polk township. 
It derived its name from the large Mound situated near the 
center of the township, from the summit of which, a fine view 
may be obtained of the surrounding country for miles of prairie, forest, field 
and stream. 

Pioneer settlers .*—About the year 1828, Theodorus Davis, jun., settled in 
the Macoupin bottom, on the line of the present Carlinville and Alton road, 
and was the first settler in the township. Mr. Davis was then a young man 
just starting in life, having recently married a daughter of Joseph Hodge, 
of Hodge’s creek. 

In July, 1829, came John Moore, and settled with his family, consisting 
of his wife and three children. He located on a piece of land some three 
miles south-west of Carlinville. He has been dead some years. His widow 
still survives in the person of Mrs. Ann Hall. In the fall of 1830, David 
Gindin settled on land, near where Harrison Hall’s farm now is, some three 
miles south-west from Carlinville. Mr. Giralin was also a Baptist preacher, 
and preached the first sermon in the township. Probably, the first parties 
married in Brushy Mound, were William Flinan and Edith Giralin, at the 
residence of David Giralin, the bride’s father, on the 17th of January, 1833, 
which occasion was marked by tjie usual pioneer festivities and hospitality. 

In the spring of 1831 there were several settlements made in different 
parts of the township. About this time came the Weatherfords, Jefferson 
Hardin and others, and located in what was for many years known as 
Weatherford’s prairie, in the north-east corner of the township. Soon after, 
came Elijah Mitchell, and Thomas Hughes, with their families, and settled on 
Brushy Mound prairie. About the same time came Henry and Thomas 
Beauford, Willis and William Whitworths, and their families. 

In 1832 William Kettner and family located on Spanish Needle prairie. 
The most notable characteristic of the early settlers was a fondness for 
hunting and fishing, hospitality, sociability, economy and poverty. 

Early Mills and Carding Factories .—In 1833 or ’34 Jefferson Weather¬ 
ford built an ox mill on Weatherford’s prairie, on the line of the Carlin¬ 
ville and Hillsborough road. This mill was a great convenience in its time 
for the neighborhood. 

In 1837 Haskins Trabue built a carding factory in Spanish Needle 
prairie, some five miles south of Carlinville, on the Alton road. This fac¬ 
tory, for a number of years, supplied the settlers with woolen yarn, from 
which their wives and daughters manufactured the family clothing. 

In the spring of 1851 Thomas Corr and Elijah Mitchell built a grist¬ 
mill on Honey creek, and in 1853, B. F. Clark and J. R. Mitchell built a 
mill in Spanish Needle prairie. And some time after, was erected Braley’s 
mill, on Honey creek, and Borough’s mill at Borough station. The milling 
interest, however, was allowed to languish, and at the present writing there 
is no mill operated in Brushy Mound. 

First birth .—The first child born was Theodorus, the son of John and 
Ann Moore, on the 16th of September, 1830. At the early age of seven¬ 
teen this patriotic youth enlisted as a volunteer soldier in the war with 
Mexico, and fell a victim to yellow fever at Tampico, Mexico, September 
30th, 1847. 

Early Churches and Schools .—In the year 1839 the first church-house was 

* For much information of the pioneers we are indebted to Levi Mitchell, Aunt Ann 
Hall and othera. 
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built by the Honey creek Baptist denomination, and located in the north¬ 
east part of the township, on section 12. It was a very unpretending struc¬ 
ture, 20 feet by 30 feet, built of hewn logs, covered with oak shingles, and 
floored with oak boards without dressing or jointing. Neither were the 
spaces between the logs chinked or pointed. This rude structure served as a 
place of worship during the summer months for many years, until it was 
superseded about the year 1852, by a good substantial frame building, which 
was located on the south side of Honey creek timber. In 1873 a new 
building was erected to take the place of the old one, and was located on 
the north-east corner of Gillespie township, along the line of section 36 
Brushy Mound. 

School*. —The first school district was organized in 1834, and a log-build¬ 
ing erected; Thomas P. Low was the first teacher ; he is spoken of by 
several of the old settlers as having been a most excellent teacher. At 
that period the school districts were not defined by any regular boundary 
lines as now, but embraced a territory as large as the children were able 
to traverse. There was no classification of school books. Each pupil was 
furnished with such books as the family happened to have. The school 
readers in those days were Testaments, English readers, old Geographies, 
the lives of Washington, Marion, Jackson and Legal form books, Univer¬ 
sal vocabularies, etc. 

Game. —The early settlers of this township were surrounded with an 
abundance of game, such as deer, wolves, prairie fowl, quail, rabbits, rac¬ 
coons and opossums, &c., and in the spring and fall of the year, immense 
flocks of migratory birds came, among which were geese, ducks, brants, 
cranes, &c. The streams abounded with fish, and furnished sport for the 
angler’s skill. 

First entries of Government land. —On the 19th of October, 1829, Travis 
Moore entered 80 acres in section 5, and David Giralin entered 80 acres in 
the same section October 8th, 1830. The next entry was made by Hardiug 
Weatherford, of 80 acres in section 12, on the 16th of October, 1830, after 
which time land entries were quite frequent. 

Below will be found the township officers since township organization. 

Township Supervisors. —Levi Mitchell, elected in 1871; F. Trabue, elected 
in 1872, and re-elected in 1873; George Cowell, elected in 1874; Geo. 
Cowell, jr., elected in 1875; Geo. Cowell, re-elected in 1876 ; D. P. Dead- 
rick, elected in 1877; Joseph F. Clark, elected in 1878; Wm. Perrine, 
elected in 1879. 

Town Clerks. —J. F. Merrick, elected in 1871, and re-elected in 1872; 
Geo. Cowell, elected in 1873; S. C. Stoddard, elected in 1874, re-elected 
in 1875; R. Drury, elected in 1876; Geo. Cowell, elected in 187/ ; D. 
Cameron, elected in 1878 and re-elected in 1879. 

Assessors— C. Wheeler, elected in 1871 and served by re-election until 
1876; V. Moore, elected in 1876, re-elected in 1877; P. B. Fishback, 
elected in 1878: L. Peebles, elected in 1879. 

Collectors. —J. Mcers, elected in 1871; W. E. Taylor, 1872; J- ^ _ * 
Kelley, elected in 1873 ; C. Wells, elected in 1874; G. Dooley, in 1875; 
\V. H. Stoddard, ill 1876 ; G. Dooley, elected in 1877; W. H. Stoddard, in 
1878, and O. W. Clark, in 1879. 

The following art' tin* Justice of tin* lVa<v since Township organization. 
M. B. Robinson and Stephen White, elected in 1871; S. White an • 
Hack« I in 1873; Stephen Whiteand A. Hacke, elected in 1877, 

Drury, elected in 1878, and iv-clected in 1879. 
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Constables .—J. W. Kelly and Patrick Bloomfield, elected in 1871; N. 
Brown and P. Bloomfield, elected in 1873; R. White and N. Brown, elected 
in 1877; L. Peebles and A. Pembroke, elected in 1878; J. Trabue and 
Nat. Brown, elected in 1879. 

Commissioners of Highways. —1871, Harrison Hall, F. Knoetzer, John 
Salyers; 1872, F. Knoetzer; 1873, F. Knoetzer, D P. Deadrick; 1874, 
Joseph F. Clark; 1875, Wm. E. Taylor; 1876, Thomas Miller; 1877, 
Adams Rothmyer; 1878, James Lewis; 1879, Henry Ramey. 

Resources of Brushy Mound as shown by the assessor's books, 1879; 

Acres improved lands, 12,531, value $88,361; acres unimproved lands, 
10,598, value $24,494; total value of lands, $111,858. Of horses there are 
528, valued at $8,202; cattle, 1,309, valued at $10,265 ; mules, 110, value 
$1,841; sheep, 438, value $508 ; hogs, 1,199, value $1,016; 2 steam engines, 
value $185; 157 carriages and wagons, value $2,031; 104 watches and 
clocks; 47 sewing machines, 16 organs. Total value of personal property 
$13,960. The wealth and productions are mainly agricultural, and its rich 
soil responds to the labors of the husbandman in abundant harvests of corn, 
wheat, oats, hay, potatoes, fruits, etc., and considerable attention is given 
to the raising of cattle, horses, mules, sheep, hogs, poultry, etc. 


Drainage , Timber , etc .—This township is well drained by the Macou¬ 
pin and its affluents, the principle one of which is Honey creek. Along 
the streams there is a heavy growth of timber, affording plenty of fuel, 
fencing and lumber. 

The C. & A. R. R., crosses Brushy Mound in the north-west corner of the 
township, entering it in section 5, and leaving it in section 7. There are at 
present four good school-houses with well sustained public schools. Also 
two substantal church buildings. Baptist church located on section 30, and 
M. E. church on section 34. The early settlers of this township, were 
mainly of the poorer classes from the states of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
They were a hardy and vigorous race; prudent, industrious and honest. 

Among the older residents of the county, now living in this township, 
may be mentioned the name of John Burleson, who came here in 1827 with 
his half brother, Seth Hodge, and Rev. D. P. Deadrick, who was born in 
the county in 1828. Levi Mitchell and R. W. Huddleston became citizens 
here in 1831 , Henderson Gimlin and Giles M. Adams in 1830; Joseph F. 
Clark in 1832, and F. M. Mitchell in 1833; John C- Ramey and C. 
Wheeler in 1835, and J. M. Wilson in 1834; William E. Taylor in 1837, 
and Eliliu Hall in 1836. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


JOSEPH F. CLARK. 

The father of our subject was Samuel B. Clark, a native of Virginia. 
His mother’s maiden name was Elizabeth Floyd, of Pennsylvania. They 
were both born in the year 1792. Samuel Clark came to Illinois in 1828. 
At the outbreak of the Black Hawk war he took an active part as a soldier. 
He moved to Macoupin county in 1836, where he remained until his death, 
which occurred in 1840. 

Joseph F. Clark was born in 1825, and was united in marriage to Miss 
Malinda Huddleston, March 4th, 1850. She was born in Macoupin county, 
February 28th, 1832. Her father, John Huddleston, died December 3d, 
1836. Her mother, Nancy Huddleston, survived her husband a number of 
years, and died in 1879. Mr. and Mrs. Clark are the parents of nine 
children, all of whom are now living. 

Mr. Clark served for a time in the Mexican war. Since his return he 
has given his attention to farming. He has a farm of 460 acres. He is a 
man of good mind and social standing, a reputable citizen, and one who 
enjoys the competency his prudence and foresight has brought him. A fine 
view of his home appears elsewhere in this work. 


SAMUEL HUDDLESTON. ! 

Among the most successful agriculturalists of this township is Samuel 
Huddleston, who was born October 24th, 1823, in Hardin county, Kentucky. 
His father, John Huddleston, was also a native of Kentucky. He emi" 
grated to Illinois from Indiana in 1825, and to Macoupin county, Illinois, in 
1831, being among the early settlers of the county; he had a family of 
seven children, six of whom are now living, as follows, Samuel, Melvina, 
Robert W., Melinda, Mary Ellen, and Lydia; Elizabeth is dead. Samuel’s 
mother’s name was Nancy Huddleston. She was bom in Kentucky, Jan. 

2d, 1808, and died in 1879. Samuel Huddleston married Miss Elizabeth 
Buck, July 7th, 1842, who died March 18th, 1862 ; by this union he had 
six children. By his second marriage he had four children. His life has 
been a successful one, starting in life as he did with a bare pittance, scarcely 
more than $100. His first tax was 30 cents. He has by his force of character 
and determination risen to an enviable position among his fellow farmers. 

He has now over 1000 acres of land, and is one of the most progressive 
farmers in the township. 


ELAHU PEMBROKE. 

Mr. Pembroke was born in Ontario county, New York, April 27th, 4 

1802. His grandfather John Pembroke, was an Englishman who emigra¬ 

ted to this country and settled near Schenectady. He was a sea captain, and 
was taken sick and died while making preparations for a voyage. His 
father, Enos Pembroke, was born in New York, and moved to the western 
, part of that state, and settled there when it was almost a complete wilder¬ 
ness ; he married Lucinda Warner and the third child by this marriage was 
| Elahu Pembroke. He was raised in western New York and attended school 

I mostly in Genesee county. His mother died and his father married again, 

| and in 1818 the family emigrated to Kentucky. They lived two years 
within three miles of Louisville, and in February, 1820, came to Madison 
f county, Illinois. His father bought ten acres of land where the main town 
of Alton is now built, where they lived three or four years, but found the lo¬ 
cation so sickly that they were compelled to remove elsewhere. At that 
| day the Mississippi river opposite Alton was covered with a green scum like 
that which may now be seen on the surface of stagnant ponds, and fever and 
ague prevailed to such an extent along the river banks that the settlers were 
obliged to remove. About 1825 or 1826, his father moved with the younger 
children to the vicinity of Ottawa, in La Salle county. Mr. Pembroke re- 
! mained in Madison county, and in 1827 married Sarah Stout, who was born 
and raised in Madison county. After his marriage he went to farming in the 
American Bottom. His wife died in December, 1831. He had three child¬ 
ren by his first marriage, all of whom died young. In June, 1833, he mar¬ 
ried Louvisa Knowland. She was born in Madison county, Kentucky, 
March, 1811, and was the daughter of Wesley Knowland and Clara Arm¬ 
strong. Her father moved to White and Smith counties, Tennessee, when 
she was three years old, and in the fall of 1820 to Clark county, Indiana, 
and settled at Charleston, three miles from the Ohio river; in 1828 he came 
to upper Alton. 

In the spring of 1834 Mr. Pembroke moved eight miles north of Alton, 
in what is now Jersey, but was then Madison county. He entered and im¬ 
proved 160 acres of land, afterward bought fifteen additional acres, and 
lived on this farm of 175 acres for thirty-three years. This farm was about 
five miles south-west of Brighton. In 1867 he bought 200 acres of land 
lying in section 7, Honey Point township, and section 12 Brushy Mound 
township, and moved to Macoupin county. He has seven children living, 
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whose names are as follows: Clarissa, the wife of Thomas J. Pinkerton; 
Wesley N., who is farming in Montgomery 'county; William K., who is | 
practicing medicine at Gillespie; Thomas C., who lives in Texas ; Alton W.; 
John J., living in Texas, and Albert W. He was originally a whig in poli¬ 
tics. He cast his first vote for president for Henry Clay, in 1824, and three 
different times had the pleasure of easting his vote for Clay for the highest 
office in the gift of the American people. He became a republican on the 
formation of that party. He has not, however, been a man who has cared 
much about party, but has generally voted for the best man for the office. 

He is one of the oldest settlers now in the state. When he came to Illinois, in 
1820, there was not a house in Jersey or Macoupin counties, and Illinois 
had been admitted as a state only two years. It was never expected at that 
time that the prairies would ever improve. He says that when his father j 
came to Illinois an old hewed log-house and some cabins were the only signs 
of civilization which marked the site of the present city of Alton. 


TRAVIS MOORE MITCHELL 

Is the second son and the fifth child in a family of twelve children, and was 
born February 13th, 1833. Elijah Mitchell, his father, was a native of j 
North Carolina, but removed with his father to Kentucky when he was quite 
young. He married Jane Moore. He left Kentucky in 1830 and removed 
to Illinois, and stopped one year in Marion county where he made one crop, 
and then removed to Sangamon county, seven miles north of Springfield, 
where he remained until the next year, when he came to Macoupin county 
and purchased eighty acres of land. He afterwards entered two hundred 
and eighty acres more. He lived here until his death, which occurred 
August 16th, 1877. After the death of his wife in 1843 he married Hannah 
Hollingsworth, by whom he had nine children. The latter wife is still a resi¬ 
dent of the old homestead. Travis M. remained at home until he reached his 
twenty-first year when he left home, bought a yoke of oxen and went to 
work breaking prairie in order to earn money to pay for them. In the fall 
of 1856 he made his first purchase of land and has added to it until he now owns 
nearly five hundred acres in one body. On the 15th of April, 1858, lie was 
married to Sarah Eliza Jackson. She is a native of Honey Point, in this 
county. Four children have been born to them* All are dead except a son, 
Frederick Elijah. Both he and his wife are members of the Baptist Church. 
Mr. Mitchell is an old resident of Brushy Mound township. In politics 
he is a democrat, and cast his first vote for James Buchanan in 1856. 


E. HARLAN 

Was born in Christian county, Kentucky, December 22d, 1810. His father 
was John Harlan. He was born in Virginia. He died in Kentucky, Octo¬ 
ber, 27th, 1834. The family were originally from Wales, and came over in 
the Mayflower in the seventeenth century. John Harlan was married to 
Frances Rencli. She was a native of Maryland. She was of German de¬ 
scent. The subject of our sketch remained at home until November, 1834, 
when he left Kentucky and came to Illinois. His father ha^ come here 
and entered land on what is now known as Spanishneedle prairie. The 
father returned to Kentucky, and died soon after. Then Mr. Harlan and 
his brother came here and put in a crop, and then sold out the land. The 
subject of this sketch then Avent up to Galena and followed mining. In 
1839 he came back to Sangamon county and worked for his uncle until 
1848. He continued working on a farm until the 23d of February, 1866, 
when he married Emily Wooten. She was born in Jefferson county, Ten¬ 
nessee. She came to Jasper county, Missouri, where she remained until the 
w ar broke out, w hen she removed to Macoupin county where she resided at 
the time of her marriage. One child, a girl, has been born to them. Her 
name is Frances Illinois. In September, 1867, Mr. Harlan removed to 
Missouri, and in March of the next year returned to Illinois, and on the 
9th of April came to the place where he now T resides and purchased land. 
He is republican in politics, and cast his first vote for John Q. Adams in 1832. 


COLUMBUS WIIEELER 

Was born in Christian county, Kentucky, April 7th, 1826. His father, 
James Wheeler, was a native of the same state. He married Catharine 
Harlan. In 1885 he came to Macoupin county, and settled on section three 
in Gillespie tow nship, where he remained until his death, which occurred 
February 29th, 1852. Catharine Wheeler died July 15th, 1845. The 
subject of our sketch spent his boyhood days in the log school-houses 
and working upon the farm. On the 26th of April, 1849, he married 
Miss Naoma Wilson. She was born in Kentucky, June 13th, 1831. 
Her father came to Madison county in 1834, where he remained one year, 
after which he removed to section nineteen, Brushy Mound township, 
where he remained until his death. Columbus, in 1848, received eighty 
acres of land, and built a house on it. He afterwards added four hundred 
acres more, and at the present time lias upwards of five hundred acres of well 
tilled and improve dland. There have been sixteen children born to Mr. 
Wheeler and wife, six of whom are living. Both he and his wife are 
members of the Baptist Church. Mr. Wheeler has been engaged all his life 
in farming, stock raising and trading. 




BBIGHTON TOWNSHIP. 


HE township of Brighton is bounded on the north by Shipman, 
on the east by Bunker Hill, on the south by Madison coun¬ 
ty, and on the west by Jersey county, and is geographically 

known as town 7, north range 9, west of 3d principal meri¬ 

dian. 

Drainage is mostly toward the south by the tributaries of Wood river. 
The farms are highly improved and well drained ; it does not contain pools 
of stagnant water or swamp to generate miasma, hence the location is as 
healthy a point as, perhaps, can be found in the West. It is traversed by 

two railroads. The Chicago, Alton and St. Louis R. R. and the Rock 

Island Division of the C. B. & Q. R. R. 

The First Land Entries were made May 6th, 1830, by James Brown, 
who entered 80 acres in section 19. May 9th, 1830, Alfred Kennier entered 
80 acres on section 19. The third entry was made November 12th, 1830, 
by Joseph Anderson, on section 6. 



The First Settlers * were Oliver Brown and Wm. Cowan, who built a cabin 
sixteen feet square, just south of where the Gilson Mansion now stands. 
This cabin was built in February, 1826. Mr. Cowan was a nephew of Mr. 
Brown ; he was unmarried, and came from Ohio, but did not remain here 
long. He was a giant in strength, and was able to do the work of two 
common men. One day in February he split six hundred and seventy rails; 
and one day in June split one thousand six hundred feet of boards. Mr. 
Brown at first held only a “ Squatter’s ” claim, but he afterward entered the 
land, now comprising the south part of the town of Brighton. His nearest 
neighbor for three years was Nathan Scarritt, six miles south, on the Alton 
road. An incident occurred which serves to show the privations to which 
the pioneers in a sparsely settled^ country are subjected. Mr. Brown’s 
family one morning lost their fire by a heavy rain, and matches not being 

* For data furnished we are indebted to A. G. Meacham, and Lida Rice, for their 
sketches on the township, and also to many others. 
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known in those days, they were under the necessity of procuring fire six , 

miles away, at Mr. Nathan Scarritt’s, on Scarritt’s Prairie, before they ; 

could proceed in cooking their breakfast. i 

In 1828 William Brewer, from Virginia, arrived in the country, and eu- j 
gaged to labor for Mr. Brown. He married a Miss Delaplain, of Scarritt’s 
Prairie, and this was without doubt the first marriage in the township, but ' 

after living with her a few years, he left for California; he traveled on foot ! 

carrying his provision with him. Aaron Husong arrived in 1828 and settled * 

near Mr. Brown. The land is now owned and occupied by II. G. Stall. * 

In the year 1830 Michael Brown, his brother, and Thomas Cowan, brother 
to William Cowan, came here and erected a rude dwelling near the creek 
that leads south-east of the site of the present town of Brighton. In 1831 I 
James B. Pinkard adopted this locality as his permanent place of residence, i 
In 1832 Herman Griggs and some others arrived. 

Among the old settlers of this county now living in Brighton township, , 
may be mentioned the following : John Andrews, a Virginian, who came in | 
1830; Col. J. It. Miles, a Kentuckian by birth, came in 1832 ; Henry F. 
Martin and William Jones came in 1833; James Palmer, O. A. Chase, and 
the late Nathan D. Barber, located in 1836; and John Montgomery, of 1 
Madison county, Illinois, in 1839. j 

The first Sunday-school was organized about 1832, and was held in a log 
school-house on the land known as the Butterfield place, situated about one | 
mile from the present business centre of Brighton. The superintendent was 
Jonathan Brown, father of Michael and James Brown. Miss Charlotte 1 
Sherman, who afterward married Enoch Moore, was selected as teacher. 
The religious portion of the community were divided into sects, as follows, 
Baptists and Methodists. The Baptist Church contained fifteen or twenty 
members. 

Some of the early settlers would ride to Alton, a distance of eleven miles, ' 

in wagons drawn by ox teams, to attend church. When preaching was held | 

in the township, it was in private houses, until about 1835, when the j 

Baptists erected a building. In 1838 this church was removed from its origi- | 

nal site to the east side of Main street, on the ground now occupied by the 
residence of David Collins, and was occupied both for church and school , 

purposes. It was destroyed by fire in 1857. The first pastor, after the j 

edifice was erected, was Kev. Amos Dodge. 

The first school taught was in 1832, by Miss Charlotte Sherman. Oliver 
Brown appropriated his smoke-house for the use of a neighborhood school. 
The next summer the school was taught by Mrs. Stratton, in the same log- 
house in which the Sabbath-school had been organized the summer before. 

The first school-house was built in 1834 of logs; it was 16 by 18 feet. 
The house was built on government land. In the fall of 1835 John 
Squires purchased the land, and was about to occupy the house. It, liow- 
ever, was moved at night by some parties to the present site of the Water 
Cure ! Here Michael Brown occupied it with his family for a number of 
years. Mr. L. P. Stratton was the first teacher in the new school-house. 

He taught a subscription school at two dollars a scholar, per quarter. 

Excellent schools are now found in all parts of the township. The young 
man or woman of to-day can scarcely form an idea of what a great change 
fifty years has made; not in schools alone, but also in improvement and 
wealth on every side. 

The assessed valuation of the personal property and real estate to the 
township of Brighton, as reported in 1879 : 

Acres of improved lands, 19,652, value, §164,890; acres unimproved lands, 
3,182, value, $9,973 ; total value of lands, $174,863 ; value of lots, $45,386. 
Horses, 652, value, $11,814; cattle, 1,210, value, $9,459; mules, 110, value, 
$1,937; sheep, 1,907, value, $1,867; hogs, 1,882, value, $1,295; carriages 
and wagons, 353, value, $2,928; 297 watches and clocks, 136 sewing-ma¬ 
chines, 28 pianos, 30 organs. Total value of personal property, $59,393. 

THE TOWN OF BRIGHTON 

I® located mostly on the north-west quarter of section 19. Herman Griggs 
was the founder of the town, and it was laid out by Luke Knowlton in the 
year 1836. A short time before a company had bought 280 acres of Mr. 
Brown, on the same section. They proceeded at once to survey and lay off 
a town-plat of 40 acres, which they named Bristol. Nathan Scarritt had the 
management for the company. The two town-plats were only twenty or 
thirty rods apart. Quite a competing spirit arose between the parties in 
town proprietorship. In 1837 there was a financial panic, which operated 
severely upon the towns of Bristol and Brighton. Mr. Scarritt had built 


what is known as the “ Hill House,” on Main street, and occupied it with a 
stock of goods. The company became disheartened and sold the entire tract 
of 280 acres of land to Daniel Nelson for $1,000, and the latter sold one-half 
of it immediately to J. W. Gilson. Improvements were quite slow for some 
time; perhaps the only building erected for the first few months was the 
Methodist church in 1837, which has since been occupied for a dwelling and 
a liquor saloon by John Thole. They have at present a handsome brick 
church. On the 4th of July, 1838, the people of Brighton and vicinity 
celebrated for the first time the great day of national independence. 

The first physician was Dr. McKee, who came in 1836. Until this time 
there had been no physician in the vicinity nearer than Alton. The Doctor 
was doubtful whether it would justify him to remain. He circulated a sub¬ 
scription list, in which men of families by their own consent were assessed ten 
dollars, and the unmarried men five, which secured them his services for 
one year. His sheet-anchor was the mercurial dose. On one occasion he 
spilled his calomel, upon which he declared he “ might as well stay at home.” 
Dr. L. S. Pennington arrived in 1838, with the intention of permanent loca¬ 
tion, And to insure his support he drew up a similar subscription list. 

The first post-office in the township was at Brighton in 1838. Daniel 
Blodgett was appointed post-master. His commission for the first year was 
six dollars. Before that time this region of country was included within 
the delivery of the post-office at Alton. 

The first passenger train passed through Brighton July 4th, 1852. The 
operating of the Chicago and Alton road had the effect of imparting new life 
and energy, and inspiring hope to the long-depressed communities. With 
renewed vigor little Brighton began to show signs of life and to look up. 
Herman Griggs was appointed station agent; he put up a brick store close 
by the railroad, and admitted as co-partners with him in trade William 
Loveland and Lucius Griswold. The same year he built the brick 
building adjoining for a warehouse, and in 1853 he converted it into a 
steam custom mill. In the fall of 1853 R. H. Peter and John Moore opened 
a store of dry goods and groceries on Main street. In 1857 Mr. Peter and 
Rev. Horatio Nelson built a store on Main street, since owned by Daniel 
Blodgett. J. Burton built a store west of the mill in 1857, which has been 
occupied for some time by C. W. Heidemann. The first drug store was 
opened in 1857 by W. C. Merrill and T. S. Bean. 

The first marriage in the town took place at the old house, now owned by 
James Palmer, September 14th, 1836. The parties were Herman Griggs 
and Mary Starkweather. 

In September, 1854, the people formed a company for the purpose of 
building a school-house. The stock was fixed at ten dollars a share. The 
house was built on the first lot south of the M. E. Church. The stockholders 
afterward sold out their interest to the district. There has been a school in 
the place since 1832, but it was a subscription school up to the time of the 
district purchasing what now is the primary school. In 1860 the front part 
of the school-house was finished. 

More could be said about this enterprising town did space permit; but we 
must content ourselves by giving the names of the leading business firms. 

Bank .—Stratton & Amass. 

Boot and Shoe Dealer. —John C. Fritchie. 

Bakery and Confectionery .—F. W. Fraclich. 

Drug Store. —J. T. Dickerson. 

Dry Goods. —Merrill & Chase. 

Dry Goods and Groceries. —C. W. Heidemann, S. S. Miles, Bruno Franz. 

Furniture. —James Howell, John Thole. 

Groceries and Hardware. —French & Bean, Keas & Carter. 

Grbceries. —N. W. Waldo, R. H. Peter, August Bloomer. 

Hotels. —Brightwood Cottage, the leading hotel in the town, is owned and 
carried on by Mrs. Kate R. Gleuny. It is one of the neatest hotels in the 
county; the rooms are large, airy, and well-furnished, and the table is' sup¬ 
plied with all the delicacies of the season. The other hotels are the El 
Dorado and Moore House. 

Livery Stables. —C. W. Copley, W. E. Smith. 

Lumber Dealer. —S. Ackerman. 

Mill .—C. H. Nutter <& Brother. 

Stationery and Post Office. —Asa Potter. 

Stationery and Notions. —Miss Lynch. 

Churches. —There are seven churches in the town: Methodist, English 
and German M. E., Lutheran, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Baptist and 
Catholic church. 
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BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

Hibbard Lodge, No. 249, A. F. & A. Jf., was organized Oct. 7th, 1857. ; 

The lodge is in a good, healthy condition. The first officers were C. Skill- | 
man, W. M.; J. Coleman, S. W.; T. L. Keas, J. W.; W. C. Moore, S. D.; 

J. D. Combs, J. D.; W. V. Eldridge, Sec.; D. P. Berry, Treasurer and 
Tyler. W. A. H. Loveland, J. Crandall and others were members. Present 
officers: John Ash, W. M.; G. L. Bean, S. W.; M. S. Brown, J. W.; A. * 
Gifford, Treas.; T. A. Jones, Sec.; T. L. Keas, S. D.; E. T. Davis, J. D ; J 
A. Seaman, Tyler. The lodge at this writing has a membership of seventy 
members. 

Brighton Lodge, No. 366, I. 0. 0. F., was instituted by (P. G. M.) A S. 
Barry, March 5th, 1868. The charter-members were J. G. Dickerson, Geo. I 
Compton, J. Howell, A. S. Hart and F. W. Heidemann. The present 
officers are J. Howell, N. G.; Philip Louck, V. G.; William Brant, 
Treasurer; George L. Bean, Secretary. The number of members at this 
writing is fifteen. (To the secretary, Mr. Bean, we are indebted for the facts 
concerning this lodge.) j 

Brighton Lodge , No. 1253, Knights of Honor * was instituted November 
18th, 1878. The following is a list of the first officers: J. P. Strong, Dicta¬ 
tor ; M. S. Brown, Vice Dictator; G. G. Kenny, Assistant Dictator; C. H. 
Bliss, Reporter; A. J. Howell, Financial Reporter; N. W. Waldo, Treas¬ 
urer ; J. E. Martin, Guide; H. Lippold, Guardian; T. R. Owen, Sentinel ; 

R. H. Peter, Chaplain; E. T. Davis, Past Dictator; J. T. Dickerson, Medi¬ 
cal Examiner; Trustees, G. L. Bean, T. L. Keas, Dr. J. T. Dickerson, i 
The present officers are J. P. Strong, Dictator ; G. G. Kenny, Assistant j 
Dictator ; T. A. Jones, Vice Dictator; C. H. Bliss, Reporter; A. J. How - 
ell, Financial Reporter; N. W. Waldo, Treasurer; J. E. Martin, Guide; 

H. Lippold, Guardian; A. Behler, Sentinel; F. A. Clement, Medical Ex¬ 
aminer ; E- T. Davis, Past Dictator; J. Howell, Chaplain. The mem- J 
bership at present numbers thirty-seven, and the lodge is in a healthy and 
flourishing condition. ] 

MILES* STATION. j 

Is situated on the Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Railroad. The proprietor was 
Col. J. R. Miles, and it was platted by S. F. Spaulding, surveyor, in the 

* From information furnished by C. H. Bliss. 


year 1867. It occupies a portion of the north-west quarter of section 9, and 
a small portion of the east side of the north-east quarter of section 8. The 
business is not extensive, yet it affords many advantages for the neighbor¬ 
hood. It contains one large steam flour-mill, a depot and post-office, black¬ 
smith shop, etc., a Methodist church, and a district school. Much credit is 
due to its enterprising proprietor. It is located in the midst of a rich agri¬ 
cultural community. 

We give below the names of those who have been honored with township 
officers since township organization. 

Supervisors .—Henry F. Martin, elected in 1871; re-elected in 1872; 
re-elected in 1873. George A. Brown, elected in 1874 ; and by re-election 
held the office up to 1879. E. T. Dain, elected in 1879, and is the present 
incumbent. 

Town Clerks. —H. Spencer Brown, elected in 1872, and re-elected in 1873; 
again in 1874, 1875 and 1876. N. W. Waldo, elected in 1877, and re-elected 
in 1878 and 1879. 

Assessors. —H. C. Clark, elected in 1871, and re-elected in 1872, 1873, 
1874 and 1875. J. G. Hill, elected in 1876, and re-elected in 1877. H. 
C. Clark, elected in 1878. J. G. Hill, elected in 1879. 

Collectors. —T. H Simmons, elected in 1871. G. L. Bean, elected in 1872. 
T. H- Simmons, elected in 1873. G. L. Bean, elected in 1874, 1875, 1876 
and 1877. T. L. Keas elected in 1878, and re-elected in 1879. 

Justices of the Peace since Township Organization .—Asa Potter and G. G. 
Eddington, elected in 1871. W. Jones and J. A. Scarrett, elected in 1873. 
J. A. Scarrett and J. R. Simmons, elected in 1877. J. R. Simmons and 
Asa Potter, elected in 1878. 

Constables since Township Oganization —J. W. Campbell, elected in 1872. 
E A. Dolbew, S. Davidson and P. Brinck, elected in 1873. J. Clark, 
elected in 1877. J. Delaplain and B. Austin elected in 1878. Ed. Philips, 
elected in 1879. 

Commissioners of Highways —1871, Nathan D. Barber, W. I. H. Clark, 
J. H. Barber; 1872, Nathan D. Barber; 1873, J. H. Barber; 1874, Peter 
W. Sams, Charles Wagoner, G. G. Eddington; 1875, Thos. H. Simmons; 
1876, Charles Wagoner; 1877, W. R. Eddington; 1878, T. H. Simmons; 
1879, Charles Wagoner, T. A. Jones. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


L. P. STRATTON. ' 

L. P. Stratton was born at Bedford, then in Hillsboro, now in Merri- 
mac county, New Hampshire, December 18,1808. His grandparents lived 
at Marlboro, Massachusetts, and from there emigrated to New Hampshire, | 
His father, Lemuel Stratton, was born at Marlboro, Massachusetts; was j 
eighteen when the family moved to New Hampshire; and married Phillipe I 
Jackman, who was born in New Hampshire, at Boscawen, the town adjoin- | 
ing Concord. The subject of this sketch was raised in New Hampshire. 
Leaving home at the age of fourteen he went to Keene, in the same state, 
and worked for Dr. Charles G. Adams and the Hon. Salma Hale. March, 
1827, he went to Salem, Massachusetts, and while there was mostly employed 
by the Salem Lead Manufacturing Company. August, 1831, he married 
Sarah B. Johnson, a native of Andover, Massachusetts. Soon afterward he 
came west, reaching Alton, October 14th, 1831, and remained there working 
at the trade of a carpenter till March, 1833, when he came to Brown's prai¬ 
rie, entering forty acres of land a mile west from Brighton. Finding this 
location injurious to his health, he returned to Alton in the spring of 1836, 
where he lived till the spring of 1840, following the carpenter’s trade. From 
1840 to 1857 he was farming in Jersey county. February, 1857, he bought 


two warehouses at Brighton, and began the grain business, to which he / 

afterwards added the lumber business. In 1868 he quit the grain and lura- ^ 

ber trade to engage in the banking business, which he has since followed, and 
is now the senior partner in the banking house of Stratton & Amass, a bank¬ 
ing firm which stands high in the confidence of the business community for 
sound financial standing and honorable dealing. His first wife died July 
2d, 1865. His second marriage occurred May 25th, 1868, to Mrs. Sarah A. j 

Thompson. He was elected magistrate in Jersey county in 1835, but re- ' 

signed the next spring on his removal to Alton. He was again elected, in 
1840, and served till he changed his residence to Brighton. He has had 
five children, four of whom are living. He joined the Congregational 
church at Salem, Massachusetts, when eighteen. He assisted in forming the t 

Presbyterian congregations both at upper and lower Alton. In the absence 
of other church facilities, he was a member of the Methodist church at Brigh¬ 
ton, and for four years class-leader. He was also connected with the Pres¬ 
byterian church at Brighton and for twenty yeara was an elder in the Brigh¬ 
ton and Alton churches. He is now connected with the Congregational 
church at Brighton of which he is deacon. He is a self-made man; has won 
success by his own energy, and bears a blameless private character. 
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JH. fWv-U 


Is the oldest settler now living in Brighton township. He was born in 
Champaign county, Ohio, two miles south of Mechanicsburg, June 4th, 1810. 
His grandfather, Jonathan Brown, formerly lived in the state of New York, 
where his father, whose name was also Jonathan Brown, was born. About 
the year 1805 his father emigrated from New York to Ohio, and was one of 
the early settlers of Greene county, where he married in the year 1806 De¬ 
lilah Spencer. The Spencer family was of English origin. Mr. Brown’s 
great-grandfather, on his mother’s side, settled in Virginia while it was yet 
a colony of Great Britain. His grandfather, Michael Spencer, was a soldier 
in the war of the Revolution, and after the conclusion of that memorable 
struggle on the part of the colonies for their independence, emigrated to 
Kentucky, having previously been married in Virginia. Michael Spencer 
was a man of great strength and activity, and possessed remarkable powers 
of endurance. He took part in the Indian troubles which marked the first 
settlement of the whites on “ the dark and bloody ground ” of Kentucky. 
His superior bodily strength and courage made him usually the leader in 
the pursuit of the bands of Indians who would frequently make incursions 
on the white settlements, stealing horses, carrying off children, and some¬ 
times butchering the surprised inhabitants. His home in Kentucky was in 
Washington county. He afterward removed to Greene county, Ohio. De¬ 
lilah Spencer was born in Washington county, Kentucky. About the year 
1808, Mr. Brown’s father moved with the family to Champaign county, Ohio, 
and lived there until 1817, and then came tq Illinois, settling at Upper 
Alton; he afterward removed to Brighton, where he died July 4th, 1836. 

When his father moved to Alton, Mr. Brown was seven years old. The 
first school he attended was a little log building which stood about half a 
mile from his father’s house. The rough floor was made of split timber, the 
door of clap-boards, and a log conveniently left out along the sides an¬ 
swered the purpose of a window. There was no fire-place, for school was 
kept only during the summer months, and then only at irregular intervals. 
His first teacher, to whom he went three months, was David Rose, a near¬ 


sighted and cross-eyed man, who added to these physical peculiarities a hasty 
disposition and irregular and eccentric habits. It may be imagined that 
his proficiency as a teacher was very moderate. His next teacher, two years 
afterward, was a man named Jencks, who had better educational qualifica¬ 
tions. He was a writer of respectable poetry, but had an ungovernable 
appetite for liquor, and when under the influence of the intoxicating bowl 
would go to sleep in school, leaving the children to amuse themselves in any 
manner which suited their fancy. In May, 1828, just befere his eighteenth 
birthday, Mr. Brown started for the lead mines at Galena. He formed a 
partnership with Enoch Long, and they bought an interest in the Mineral 
Point Mining Company, and built the first shanty ever erected at Mineral 
Point. The enterprise proved fairly remunerative, though the low price of 
lead prevented large profits. His partner, Mr. Long, was a native of New 
Hampshire, twenty years older than himself, a man of ability, and is still 
living at Sebula, Iowa, to which place he removed from Galena. He reached 
Alton on his return, Christmas, 1829, and spent the next two months at 
school. 

His uncle, Oliver Brown had settled at Brighton in February, 1826, and 
on the 9th of March, 1830, Mr. Brown also came to Brighton, where he has 
resided ever since. At that time he was not quite twenty years of age. In 
partnership with his brother, James Brown, he entered eighty acres of land, 
the east half of the north-east quarter of section nineteen. The entrv was 
made in his brother’s name. The land was partly timber and partly prairie. 

At first his home was with his parents, who had moved out from Alton. 
November 15th, 1836, he married Sarah B. Peter, daughter of John Peter, 
who settled at Godfrey about the year 1829, and the spring of 1836 removed 
to Whitehall. After his marriage he changed his residence to where he now 
lives on the west half of the north-east quarter of section nineteen. Nature 
had endowed him with abundant energy, a good constitution, and great 
powers of endurance. He began life without any capital except good health, 
industrious habits, and a determination to succeed in the world. He put 
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the land, of which he was owner, under cultivation as rapidly as possible; 
and his activity, energy, and ability to undergo exposure and perform a 
great deal of hard work without detriment, have been the chief instruments 
of his success in life. He now owns 550 acres of land, part of which lies in 
McLean and Madison counties. The death of his first wife occurred in July 
16th, 1851. His second marriage was on the 3d of March, 1853, to Mrs. 
Margaret A. Sumner. Her maiden name was Hackney; she was born in 
the state of New York, and came to Illinois with her father, William 
Hackney, in 1836, and settled at Delhi, in Jersey county. Mr. Brown has 
nine children as follows: James McKendree Brown, of McLean county; 
George A. Brown and M. Spencer Brown, who live in Brighton township ; 
Emma J., the wife of James B. Pinckhard, of Venice, Illinois ; Thomas C. 
Brown, who is in the mercantile business at Greenfield; Charles W. Brown, 
an attorney at Springfield; Edward B. Brown, who is farming in Mont¬ 
gomery county, near Litchfield; and William H. and Allen It. Brown, 
whose home is still with their father. The last two named are children by 
his second marriage. Mrs. Brown also has two children by her first hus¬ 
band, Mrs. Mary Simmons, of Jersey county, and John E. Sumner, now 
residing at St. Charles, Missouri. 

Of the personal traits of his character we can speak with the fullest free¬ 
dom, knowing well that no man stands higher in the community, nor is more 
deserving of commendation for a long life, whose influences have all been 
thrown on the side of religion, morality, and virtue. He is one of the oldest 
members of the Methodist Church in the county, becoming connected with 
the church at Alton in 1823, when thirteen years old. He was one of the 
founders of the Brighton Methodist Church, and its first class-leader. 
While his sympathies have connected him with the Methodist denomination, 
he has not loved his creed so much as he has loved the whole Christian 
church more, and he has been glad to assist other denominations. To the 
building of every church in Brighton, with the possible exception of the 
Baptist, which was erected when all his means were taken up in assisting 
the Methodist Church, he has contributed, the antagonism usually existing 
between Protestants and Catholics not even being sufficient to induce him 
to refuse aid for the erection of the Catholic Church. He believed there 
were good people among the Catholics, and that they should have a house 
of worship. He was also one of the earliest advocates of the temperance 
cause about Alton. In February, 1830, he attended the first temperance 
meeting ever held at Alton, and signed the pledge to abstain from ardent 
spirits. The pledge was afterward amended to include all intoxicating ! 
liquors, and he has kept it. The society formed in 1830, was the first tem¬ 
perance organization in existence in Alton. He has been connected with 
all the temperance organizations which have ever been formed at Brighton, ! 
including the old Washingtonians, the Sous of Temperance, the Good Tern- 1 
plars, and the Red Ribbon Society, and has never missed an opportunity of 
voting for prohibition, and against the sale of intoxicating liquors. I 

For four years he held the office of justice of the peace, and was the 
second treasurer of Brighton township, which office he held for twenty-seven j 
consecutive years. He was captain of a militia company during the war, 
and a member of the Union League. He was originally a member of the 
Whig party. His sentiments were always strongly opposed to the institu- | 
tion of slavery, and in the early days of the Republican party, when ques¬ 
tions concerning slavery w ere the most important themes of political discus- ! 
sion, and during the war of the Rebellion, he was an active and outspoken J 
Republican. Of late years he has occupied an independent and conserva¬ 
tive position in politics. 

It may be said of Mr. Brown, that an ambition to accumulate money was 
never a trait of his character. He desired a comfortable abundance, with 
which to supply the wants of himself and family, but to become rich for the 
mere sake of money was beyond his wishes. He had natural ability and 
business sagacity, and had he devoted his energies to that purpose, he might 
doubtless have been one of the wealthiest men of the community. His 
expenditures have been liberal in all directions. He has paid ten large 
security debts, one of which of eight hundred dollars he was called upon to 
meet the third year after his marriage, when he was just beginning to 
get a good start in life, and when it seemed impossible for him to raise and 
spare a sum of such magnitude. He could have managed his property so ^ 
that the debt could never have been collected, but instead he strained every ! 
nerve to meet the obligation. Its payment in the end he regards as a benefit 
to himself, as his efforts to meet the amount taught him valuable lessons of | 
economy, and his honorable and straight-fonvard course gave him standing 
in the community. He has raised a large family of children, and provided for * 


them liberally, having divided among them about seven thousand dollars. 
During the recent Rebellion he contributed to the Sanitary Commission and 
other benevolent objects growing out of the war about $350 annually. He 
was always an earnest supporter of free schools and all educational enter¬ 
prises. Even before he was married, he assisted to carry on the subscrip¬ 
tion schools of the neighborhood. The proposition to build a school-house 
at Brighton was at first defeated at four successive elections, and then the 
friends of a school determined to accomplish their object by private sub¬ 
scriptions. A joint stock company was formed, to which Mr. Brown sub¬ 
scribed three different times, and the much-needed building was erected. 
By a change in the law, however, which authorized school directors to pur¬ 
chase property, the building was finally sold to the school district. To other 
public enterprises, (such as the Rockford and Rock Ldand railroad, to 
which he subscribed fifteen hundred dollars, and the Park Hotel company), 
he has given his means and his influence, and it may with justice be said 
that Macoupin county possesses few citizens whose lives have been more 
creditable to themselves, or more useful to their fellow-men. 


NATHAN D. BARBER,— (Deceased), 

Whose death happened May 31st, 1878, was one of the old residents of 
Brighton township. He was descended from a family who were residents 
of New England, from an early date. He was born in the town of Lyman, 
Grafton county, New Hampshire, January 10th, 1814. He was one of the 
oldest of a large family pf children. His father was a farmer in moderate 
circumstances, and the opportunities he enjoyed in early life for obtain¬ 
ing an education were limited. He went to school but little, and for 
wlmt education he obtained he was obliged to rely wholly on his own 
efforts. He grew up to manhood in New Hampshire, but left his native 
state when past twenty-two years of age, with the purpose of making his 
home in the west, to which many of the enterprising young men of New 
Hampshire were then emigrating. He reached Alton in May, 1836. His first 
stopping-place was at Nathan Scarritt’s on Scarritt’s prairie, he having known 
the Scarritt family back in New Hampshire. lie came to Brighton in the 
winter of 1836-7, and made that place his home until he moved on the farm 
where he lived till his death. This farm is a mile and a half north of 
Brighton, and at the time he purchased the land it was unimproved, and 
had on it no buildings or fences. He hauled the first load of rails on the 
hind in February, 1839, and went to work improving it gradually, succeed¬ 
ing in bringing it under cultivation, and making a good farm. January 
10th, 1841, he married Miss Emeline Moore, daughter of Capt. James and 
Arethusa Moore. She was born in the town of Lyman, New Hampshire, in 
September, 1820. The tow n w'as afterwards called Monroe. Her father emigra¬ 
ted to Illinois, and settled on theSweetser place, a mile north of Brighton, in 
the fall of 1837. After he was married, Mr. Barber settled on his farm, 
and was engaged in carrying it on till his death. He departed this life 
May 31st, 1878. His wife survived him nearly a year, and died May 7th, 
1879. Both died of pneumonia. 

He was a man who was universally esteemed as a good man, and a peace¬ 
ful citizen. His manners were quiet and unassumiug, and he was content 
to lead the unpretentious life of a simple farmer, without ambition to oc- 
cupy public station. He was on good terms with ail his neighbors, and it 
is not known that he had a single enemy in the community. He was en¬ 
dowed with a retentive and accurate memory, and by reading and observa¬ 
tion, had supplemented what he lacked in early education. He came to this 
state without capital, bought his land on time, and was obliged to rely 
wholly on his own exertions to make his way in the world. His death was 
sincerely regretted by a large circle of friends and acquaintances. In politics 
he had always been a member of the democratic party, though he took no 
active part in political movements. His character for honesty and integrity 
was beyond reproach, and in his death Brighton tow nship lost a good citizen. 
He had three children, all sons, all of whom are now living: John H. Bar¬ 
ber, the oldest son, married Mattie E. Simmons, daughter of Samuel C. 
Simmons, one of the oldest settlers of Jersey county. He has been in business 
in south-west Missouri and resides at Pierce City, Missouri; George L. Bar¬ 
ber married Minta Simmons, also a daughter of Samuel C. Simmons, and is 
farming in Brighton township. The youngest son, Charles A. Barber, is 
living on the old homestead. 
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The great-grandfather of Col. Miles was an Englishman named Abraham 
Miles, who emigrated to America and settled in Maryland while it was yet 
a British colony. His grandfather, Jacob Miles, was born in Maryland, 
and subsequently removed to Caswell county, North Carolina, where he was 
living at the time of the Revolutionary War. He served for a time in the 
Continental army. He married Nancy Rice, who belonged to a family 
residing in Halifax county, Virginia, members of which were afterwards 
among the pioneer settlers of Logan county, Kentucky;—the birthplace of 
the subject of this sketch. Col. Miles’ father, Alexander Miles, was born in 
Caswell county, North Carolina, February 8, 1788; and about the year 
1808 removed from North Carolina to Tennessee; he was married in 
Robertson county, Tennessee, to Mary Irvin, who was born and raised in 
Greene county, Georgia, and was a daughter of William Irvin. William 
Irvin w T as a North Carolinian by birth, but had removed to the State of 
Georgia; he was seventeen years of age at the breaking out of the Revolu¬ 
tionary War, and at once entered the American army, and served during the 
whole of the long and arduous struggle of the Colonies for their independence. 



in the South, and also served in the Northern States; and fought as a soldier 
until the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown brought an end to the war. 
He removed from Georgia to Robertson county, Tennessee, soon after the 
Revolution, and settled on a tract of six hundred and forty acres of land 
adjoining the State of Kentucky. Alexander Miles, on his marriage 
to Miss Irvin, settled on land which he purchased in Logan county, Ken¬ 
tucky, adjoining the Tennessee line. Toward the close of the war of 1812 
he enlisted in the forces raised by General Coffee for the assistance of 
General Jackson, and was in the battle of New Orleans. He was farming 


in Logan county, Kentucky, till his removal to Illinois in 1832. On com- 
| ing to this state he settled on the north-east quarter of section six, Brighton 
1 township, next to the Jersey county line. He lived there engaged in farm- 
§ ing, till his death in 1856. During almost his entire life he had been a 
member of the Methodist church, in which he was deacon. He was a good 
I citizen, and was held in respect for his many excellent qualities as a man 
and a neighbor. Col. Miles’ mother was born about the year 1793, and 
died November 20, 1874. 

Jonathan Rice Miles was the next to the oldest of a family of eight chil¬ 
dren. He was born in Logan county, Kentucky, five miles from Russellville, 
November 17,1817. He was fourteen or fifteen when his father removed 
with the family from Kentucky to Illinois. When he first came to Brighton 
township the nearest school was at Alton, but a year or two after their arri¬ 
val a log school-house was erected, in which the children of the neighborhood 
were taught the elementary branches of an education. He had previously 
attended school 3ome little time in Kentucky, and when about nineteen, had 
the benefit of instruction for a short period at Alton; but for his acquirements 
in the way of an English education, he is mostly indebted to his own efforts. 
In 1837, when about twenty years old, he began improving the farm on 
which he now resides, in section eight of Brighton township; his home, 
however, was with his father until his marriage, which took place on the 
10th of August, 1844, to Eliza A. Stratton, daughter of Robertson Stratton. 

| (Mrs. Miles was born March 28,1826, in Robertson county, Tennessee, where 
her father died; her ancestors were from Virginia, and were early settlers 
of that part of Tennessee.) He was occupied wholly in farming, till 1853, 
and then embarked in the mercantile business. Soon after the building of 
the Chicago and Alton railroad, the line of which runs through his farm, 
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a station was established opposite his residence, and called Providence; the 
name has since been changed to Miles’ Station. At this point he opened a 
store, and carried on a large business in selling goods and buying grain ; in 
a few years his operations were extended still further, and in 1857 the 
commission firm of Gilbert, Miles & Stanard, was founded, carrying on busi¬ 
ness first in St. Louis, and after the breaking out of the war, also in Chicago. 
his partners were Charles E. Gilbert, (at present a resident of Chicago), and 
Ex-Gov. E. O. Stanard, now of St. Louis. Stanard & Gilbert at that time 
possessed but little capital, and the principal part of the means with which 
the business was first started was furnished by Col. Miles; his partnership 
with these gentlemen continued till 1862, and then, feeling unwilling to risk 
the hazards incident to carrying on business while he was absent in the army 
and unable to give his personal attention to its operations, he withdrew from 
the firm. Both his partners have since become business men of wide repu. 
tation and ample means. 

The breaking out of the war of the Rebellion in 1861, found Col. Miles 
ready to respond to his country’s call for assistance. On the 10th of August, 

1861, he enlisted in the 27th Illinois regiment as Captain of Co. F. He was 
mustered in at Camp Butler, and after two or three days’ stay at Jackson¬ 
ville, his regiment was moved to Cairo. The first battle in which he took 
part was that of Belmont, Missouri. The 27th Illinois was the first regi¬ 
ment to enter Columbus, Kentucky, after its evacuation by the rebels, and 
the first to take possession of Island No. 10 after its capture. On the organ¬ 
ization of the army into Corps the regiment was placed in the 1st Brigade, 

1st Division of the 20th Corps. His first promotion was to the rank of Ma¬ 
jor, on the 18th of December, 1861; his commission was dated January 31, 

1862. The 27th was at Fort Pillow, and was turned back from that point i 

after the battle of Shiloh, and took part in the siege of Corinth. While before ; 

Corinth he received his commission as Lieutenant-Colonel, dated April 24, ] 

1862; his promotion running back to the 16th of the same month. From 
Corinth the regiment moved along the line of the Memphis & Charleston 
railroad, and in September, 1862, arrived at Nashville. It participated in 
the battle of Stone River while he was home on a short furlough, but he 
afterward assisted in driving the Confederate General Bragg out of Tennes¬ 
see, and was in the battles of Chickamaugua and Mission Ridge; and subse¬ 
quently went with his regiment to Knoxville, to which point it was despatched 
with the object of relieving Burnside. The 27th Illinois was transferred in 
1863 to the 2d Division of the 4th Corps, of which it formed a part till the | 

close of its service. He had been commissioned Colonel, January 1,1863. i 

While stationed at Cleveland, Tennessee, less than ninety days before the 
expiration of his three years’term of service, he resigned his commission ; 
reasons connected with his business and his family requiring his immediate 1 

presence in Illinois. The regiment which he had the honor to command, 
was considered one of the finest and best disciplined in the service. It did 
its full share of fighting, and bore a reputation for bravery and endurance 
unsurpassed by that of any other body of troops in the army. From the 
nine hundred men and upwards with which the regiment went into the war, 

it was reduced by hard fighting and exposure to one-third that number. 

Since the war, he has been living at Miles’ Station, principally engaged in 
farming. In 1868, he built at that place at a cost of twenty-three thousand * 
dollars, a large steam mill, in which he still has an interest. He has three 
children; Charlotte, wife of James Moffat; Samuel, who is engaged in the j 
mercantile business at Brighton ; and Frank, who is still living at home. Col. 
Miles is a man so well known in Macoupin county, that no mention need be i 

made of his personal traits of character. Nature gave him an energetic dis- t 

position, and he has been prompt to lay hold of the opportunities which have 
come to him through life. His business relations have never been tainted by 
a suspicion of dishonesty, and his character as a man and a citizen stands 
above reproach. He is a member of the Methodist church. He was con¬ 
nected with the whig party till its dissolution and the formation of the re- I 

publican party, when he became a republican. He has carried to the sup- j 

port of the political principles in which he is a believer, the same earnest¬ 
ness and decision that have marked his opinions on all other subjects. 


H. C. CLARK. 

Mr. Clark is one of the substantial farmers of Brighton township. He 
is a native of Kentucky, and was born in Greene county, of that state, De¬ 
cember 27th, 1826. His ancestors had come to Kentucky from Virginia. 
His grandfather, William Clark, was a Virginian, and on his removal to 


Kentucky was one of the earliest pioneers of that state. He first settled in 
Barren county. The name of Mr. Clark’s father was Howard Clark, and his 
mother’s name before she was married was Eliza J. Wilson ; her father was 
a Virginian who served under Gen. Washington fourteen years, first in the 
wars against the Indians and then in the war of the Revolution, when the 
thirteen colonies gained their independence from Great Britain. 

The subject of this sketch was the second of a family of six children, com¬ 
posed of five boys and one girl. While they resided in Kentucky, the home 
of the family was in Logan, Greene and Barren counties. In 1831 they left 
Kentucky for Illinois, and first settled at Edwardsville. While living there 
his father volunteered and took part in the Black Hawk war. About the 
year 1836 his father bought and entered Some land in Jersey county (at that 
time still a part of Greene) about two miles west of Brighton. Mr. Clark 
was about five years of age when he came to Illinois, and about ten when 
the family moved to Jersey county, where he was principally raised. The 
schools in that neighborhood were of a fair character, and he enjoyed the 
advantages of a good common school education. After he was married he 
also attended a commercial college in St. Louis. He became twenty-one 
years old during the Mexican war, and toward the close of the war went to St. 
Louis, with the purpose of enlisting, in the service. Being unable to get in 
as a soldier he enlisted as a teamster, and in that capacity went from Jef¬ 
ferson barracks to Fort Leavenworth and thence to Fort Kearney, on a 
government expedition, to establish forts for the protection of overland emi¬ 
gration to Oregon. The country which the expedition traveled was then 
known as the “ far west,” and had never been traversed except by some few 
adventurers. After remaining in the government service five months and a 
half, he returned to Illinois. 

This expedition only gave him a taste for further adventure, and in the 
spring of 1849 he joined one of the first companies to cross the plains for 
California, where gold had been discovered the previous year. He left 
Brighton on the 27th of March. The company was composed of fifteen wagons 
drawn by ox teams, and Capt. Elan Eldred, of Carrollton, was the commander. 
Mr. Clark bought and fitted out a team in partnership w’ith William Jones, 
now of Brighton township, and William H. Loveland, now of Golden City, 
Colorado, and recent democratic candidate for governor of that state. The 
train was made up of farmers and men used to traveling and handling cat¬ 
tle, made good time in crossing the plains and mountains, and got into Cali¬ 
fornia among the very first arrivals—on the 18th of August, 1849. He was 
employed in mining over tw T o years, chiefly near what is now Nevada City. 
He was moderately successful, and had abundant opportunity to experience 
some of the incidents and adventures which marked life in California during 
the times of the “ forty-niners.” He came back to Illinois in the fall of 
1851. He bought a piece of land consisting of 185 acres in section 5, 
Brighton township, and began its improvement. December 9, 1852, he 
married Eliza L. Shaw, who was born near Zanesville, in Muskingum county, 
Ohio. She was on a visit to her aunt, Mrs. Herman Griggs, of Brighton, at 
the time of her marriage. He continued to live on section 5 till the spring 
of 1859, and then moved to his present residence, just north of and adjoin¬ 
ing the corporate limits of Brighton. He here bought eighty acres and 
planted a nursery, w hich for a year he carried on in partnership with Dr. B. 
F. Johnson, now deceased, and afterward for nine years by himself. The 
business was conducted on quite an extensive scale, and large quantities of 
trees were sold through Greene, Jersey, Madison and Macoupin counties, 
and also in Missouri. In 1864 he enlisted for the hundred days’ service, 
and was sergeant of company E, 133d Illinois regiment, and commanded by 
Col. Phillips. During his service he was principally on garrison duty at 
Rock Island. He took a trip to California in 1876, and in that now great 
and prosperous state, overlooked the scenes of his early gold mining days, 
traveling in a spring w r agon more than fifteen hundred miles over various por¬ 
tions of the state. He has had four children. The oldest daughter, Clara F., 
is now the wife of T. A. Jones, of Brighton ; Leonora and Henry Clinton, live 
at home ; the third child, Howard Colburn, died in 1865, when about live 
years old. He was originally a whig, and voted for Gen. Taylor in 1848; 
he has been connected with the republican party from its first organization. 
He was the first assessor of Brighton township after the adoption of town¬ 
ship organization, being elected in 1871, and holding the office for six years. 
He seems to have a natural taste for travel and adventure, and has made 
eev< ral long trips, partly for business and partly for pleasure. In 1874 he 
went to New Orleans with 1615 barrels of apples, which be disposed of in 
that city and in Galveston, Texas. He is known as a good citizen and an 
enterprising man. 
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John Kelsey, one of the largest farmers of Macoupin county, is a native 
of Yorkshire, England. His birth-place was sixteen miles from Doncaster, 
and about twenty from Hull, the nearest seaport town. His grandfather 
was a farmer. His father, whose name was also John Kelsey, learned the 
trade of a harness maker and saddler, and for a time carried it on at 
Epworth, England, but afterward went to farming. Mr. Kelsey was the 
youngest of four children, and was born January 12, 1824. The first ten 
years of his life were spent in England, and in the summer of 1834 the ' 
whole family emigrated to America, making the voyage from Hull to New ! 
York in a sailing vessel. From New York the family came by the Erie 
canal through New York State, and then across to the Ohio river, w r hich they 
descended to its mouth, and then up the Mississippi to Alton, where they 
arrived August 20, 1834. Shortly afterward his father went to Edwards- 
ville, then the location of the land-office, and entered a hundred and sixty 
acres of land on the northwest branch of Wood river, about three miles east 
from Monticello, in Madison county. A cabin was built and the family 
settled on this tract in the fall of 1834. At that time the country presented 
a widely different appearance from the present. The settlements were con¬ 
fined to the edges of the timber. In the immediate vicinity of their settle¬ 
ment schools had not yet been established, and there were few advantages 
in the way of getting an education. For parts of two winters Mr. Kelsey 
went to school on Smooth prairie, about two miles from the present town of 
Fosterburg, in Madison county. His father was a hard-working and indus¬ 
trious man, and Mr. Kelsey was early initiated into the full meaning of the 
old precept that man should “eat his bread in the sweat of his face. ,, He 
was accustomed to labor from boyhood, and learned those habits of indus¬ 
try and self-reliance w T hich were of much service to him in after life. On 
growing up he showed the business capacity and judgment which have since 
been prominent traits of his character. 

In the year 1842, when eighteen years of age, he began improving a tract 
of a hundred and ninety-six acres of wild land which his father had pur¬ 
chased for three dollars an acre in section three of township seven, range 
nine, Macoupin county. His piece of land forms the part of his present 
farm, on which stands the house and other improvements. He still had his 
home w r ith his father in Madison county, and while improving the Macoupin 
county farm kept bachelor's quarters. The older children had married and 
left home, and his brother, next older than himself, died shortly after Mr. 
Kelsey began improving the farm in Brighton township. From 1842 
Mr. Kelsey was mostly engaged in work on this farm to which his father, 
having sold the Madison county farm, removed in June, 1854. His father 


died there on the 6th of December, 1874, nearly eighty-two years of age. 
He was a man of considerable energy and industry, honest in his dealings 
with his neighbors, and had many excellent traits of character. Mr. Kelsey's 
marriage occurred on the 24th of December, 1863, to Sarah Evans. She 
was born in Brighton township, a mile and a half southwest of Mr. Kelsey's 
present residence. Her father was John Evans, and her mother, whose 
maiden name was Mercy H. Loveland, was born in Rhode Island, May 23d, 
1824. 

Mr. Kelsey is one of the large farmers of the county, and is the owner 
of nine hundred and thirty-two acres of land, which, with the exception of 
sixty-five acres, lies in one body in the northern part of Brighton and the 
southern part of Shipman township. His farm is finely improved, has a 
large and commodious residence and excellent buildings. A full page illus¬ 
tration may be found elsewhere. It has good hedges and orchards, and all 
the requirements and conveniences of a first-class farm. There are also 
three tenant houses on the premises. Most of this large farm he carried on 
until within two or three years; he has since rented out the greater 
portion, and has lived a life of greater ease and leisure. He and his father 
were associated together in financial affairs till the latter's death, and it w T as 
largely through Mr. Kelsey's business judgment and sagacity that their joint 
property was accumulated. With the exception of the one hundred and 
ninety-six acres which composed the original tract, he has purchased this 
large and valuable farm from the results of his own labor, industry and 
business management. Mr. and Mrs. Kelsey have been the parents of six 
children; Mercy, May, Mary Alice, John H. and James R. who are living, 
and Nellie Atkinson and Leroy who are deceased. Nellie Atkinson was a 
twin to John H. and died December 1st, 1874, at the age of two years and 
eight months. Leroy, the next to the youngest child, died on the 4th of 
April, 1876, at the age of seven months and sixteen days. 

In his political principles Mr. Kelsey was first a member of the whig 
party. His father, on coming to this country, became a whig, and Mr. 
Kelsey followed in his footsteps, casting his first vote for President, 
for that gallant son of Kentucky and champion of whig principles, Henry 
Clay, in the exciting campaign of 1844. Afterward, however, he supported 
the democratic organization, and on general elections has voted for its can¬ 
didates. He is a man of broad and liberal spirit, is not a strict party man, 
and in county and township elections has felt himself free to support the 
best man for office irrespective of his political sympathies. 

In presenting a sketch of Mr. Kelsey’s history to the readers of this work, 
we can speak of a man who stands in the front rank of the farmers of Ma- 
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coupin county. Like many men who are now recognized as among the best 
citizens of the state he is of foreign birth, and his career furnishes an excel¬ 
lent illustration of what may be accomplished by those who come to America 
from other countries. The broad acres of this free land are open to every 
man alike, native or foreign born, and furnish an equal opportunity to men 
of all classes for building up fame and fortune. Although born in England j 
Mr. Kelsey is essentially an American in his training and his character. 
Coming to Illinois when only ten years of age and settling in a country ' 

which was rapidly developing from a wilderness into as fine an agricultural 
region as the sun ever shone upon, he imbibed the American ideas of pro¬ 
gress and enterprise which have since formed conspicuous elements in his 
character. These combined with that vigor and sturdy perseverance which 
belongs in a marked degree to Englishmen have been the main factors in 
his success. He began life with few advantages except those which are 
within the reach of all, and his history is well worthy to be handed down to 
the rising generation as an instance of what can be accomplished by a farmer 1 
on the fertile and generous soil of the great State of Illinois. Personally 
Mr. Kelsey is a man who stands well in the community as a good neighbor, 
an honorable business man, and an enterprising citizen. While he has ac- I 
cumulated w’ealth he has not clung to his means with a close and avaricious 
disposition, but, on the contrary, is a man of liberal frame of mind, generous 
in his expenditures for the support of his family and the education of his 
children, desirous of bringing his farm up to the highest state of culture and 
improvement, and never falling behind in any work of public spirit and 
enterprise. The guest under his roof meets with a hospitality which savors 
of the olden time, in dispensing which he is ably assisted by Mrs. Kelsey, a 
lady of more than ordinary worth and accomplishments. He has never 
been ambitious to shine in the field of politics or to occupy public office. 
His business plans have occupied his attention through life, and he has only 
been anxious to excel as an enterprising farmer and a good citizen. As a 
man of personal honor and integrity no one stands higher in the commu¬ 
nity. He belongs to that class of whom it may be said “ His word is as 
good as his bond,'' and promptness in meeting his just obligations and ren¬ 
dering to every man his honest due, has been characteristic of him through¬ 
out his business career. He is an honored member of the Masonic order, 
and is connected with Hibbard Lodge at Brighton, and with the Royal Arch 
Chapter at Alton. 


WILLIAM C. MERRILL. I 

The history of the Merrill family is traced back to one Major Merle, who ! 
was an officer in the French army under the reign of Louis XIV. He was 
a Protestant, and when the persecution of the Hugenots began he fled to 
England, and obtained in the British army a position similar to the one he | 

had held in France. While in command of a small force in one of the 1 

towns on the coast of Ireland, a riot broke out which he was prompt in 
quelling, and so saved the town, which had been set on fire. This act brought j 
him to the favorable notice of the Crown, and he was knighted. The spell- I 

ing of the name became changed to Merrill, an orthography which some ( 

branches of the family still maintain. Three brothers, named Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob Merrill, descended from the Major MerlS above-mentioned, | 
formed part of the original colony which founded Hartford, Connecticut, | 
and the different families of “ Merrill ” and “ Merrell ” in this country are 1 
readily traceable back to this old stock. | 

Mr. Merrill’s father, whose name was Enoch Merrill, was born in New 
Hampshire ; married Betsy Bean, and in 1820, directly after his marriage, 
settled near Chateaugay lake, in Franklin county, New York. That coun¬ 
try was then a wilderness, and only one other family had ventured to make I 
a settlement within a distance of several miles. Mr. Merrill was born in Bel¬ 
mont, Franklin county, New York, May 4th, 1828. His birth-place was the j 
first log house which his father built after coming to the state. The district i 
schools which he attended in boyhood were well conducted, and have turned 
out men who subsequently made their mark in life. The first school-house in 
which he went to school was a log building, but this a few years afterward 
was supplanted by a neat and comfortable frame structure. When eighteen 
he became a student for a year at an academy at Malone, the county-seat, 
twelve miles distant from his home. In this academy, Vice-President ! 
Wheeler, who is a native of Malone, received the greater part of his educa- 1 
tion. After leaving the academy Mr. Merrill taught school for three win¬ 
ters in Franklin county, and afterward two terms in Jefferson county. He 
came to the determination that he could better his condition by going away ! 


from home, and in March, 1852, then about twenty-four years of age, he 
set out for California. 

He sailed from New York in the old ship “ Pioneer.” The great emigra¬ 
tion then going to California caused a serious lack of adequate transporta¬ 
tion facilities over the Isthmus of Panama, the usual route, and to avoid 
this delay, the voyage was made around through the Straits of Magellan. 
This voyage usually required three months, but twice that time elapsed 
before the vessel reached its destination. At Rio Janiero, where a stop of 
twelve days was made, the yellow fever was raging. The machinery was in 
bad condition for so long a voyage, and the ship was compelled to put in at 
several ports on the Pacific coast for coal and repairs. At Tallchuauna, on 
the coast of Chili, the heaviest storm ever known on the Pacific coast, drove 
the vessel across a reef of rocks and very nearly brought the voyage to an 
untimely end. Her injuries affected the vessel to such an extent that con¬ 
stant pumping was required to keep the water out of the hold. A stop of 
several days was made at Valparaiso in the hope of getting coal, but being 
disappointed there they proceeded to a smaller port farther up the coast, 
where they were more successful. At Panama a serious trouble occurred 
with the crew, who were unwilling to continue the voyage on account of the 
unseaworthiness of the ship. Two hundred miles south of San Francisco 
the coal gave out, the pumps stopped in consequence, and the water gained 
on them so rapidly that the captain was obliged to run the vessel ashore to 
keep her from sinking. The passengers were fortunately carried off in 
safety by another steamer. It was in the fall of 1852 that he reached San 
Francisco. During the three years that he was in California he was 
engaged mostly in mining, the greater part of the time in Calaveras county, 
and for a while in Jackson county. Murphy’s camp, in Calaveras county, 
where he spent a year and a half, was twelve miles from the celebrated 
grove of big trees which have made California famous. This grove Mr. 
Merrill was accustomed to visit frequently, and was present while the first 
big tree, thirty feet in diameter, afterward exhibited in New York, was cut 
down, the task requiring the labor of four men for twenty-two days. He 
was moderately successful, and underwent much the same experiences as 
were common in the early gold mining days of California. 

He reached his native county on his return in the spring of 1855. His 
father had died about a year previous. During the summer, after coming 
back, he had the management of the old farm, and the succeeding winter 
taught school in the town of Burke, in the same school-house in which he 
first began his experience as a teacher at the age of eighteen. In the spring 
of 1856 he visited Iowa, having purchased some land at Irving, in that state, 
and the latter part of June of the same year came to Brighton, where he 
had relatives living. The winter of 1856-7 was spent in Iowa, where he 
taught school and sold his land, and the next spring returned to Brighton. 
In partnership w ith T. S. Beau he opened the first grocery store ever estab¬ 
lished in Brighton, afterward purchased a stock of drugs and medicines, and 
thus also started the first drug-store. He was appointed deputy post-master 
under Taylor G. Chase, and on the latter’s resignation was made post-master, 
and held the office until after the inauguration of Lincoln. In 1859 he bought 
the interest of A. H. Loveland (subsequently the founder of Golden City, 
Colorado, and a prominent citizen of that state), and became a partner of J. 

R. Crandall, in the firm of Crandall & Merrill. From 1860 to 1861 he 
carried on business himself, and the latter year the present firm of Merrill 
& Chase was established. Of late years the firm has confined its business 
exclusively to dry-goods, boots and shoes, hats, caps, clothing and notions, 
and it occupies a prominent building, carries an extensive stock, and does 
a large business. 

In August, 1858, he was married to Harriet Augusta Smith, who was born 
in Franklin county, New York, in the town of Chateaugay, adjoining Bel¬ 
mont, near Mr. Merrill’s birth-place. They have three children living, Herbert 

S. , Almeda, and Frank Merrill. He has always been a democrat in politics. 
His time, however, has been so taken up with business that he has had 
little opportunity for active participation in political movements. He was 
a member of the first board of trustees of Brighton, after the incorporation 
of the town. He was one of the early members of Hibbard Masonic Lodge, 
joining it in 1857, the first year of its organization. As an honorable and 
active business man, an enterprising and intelligent citizen, and a gentle¬ 
man of genial and social manners, he is one of the representative men of 
the south-western part of Macoupin county. He was the third of seven 
children, and has two brothers and four sisters. His oldest brother, B. S. 
Merrill, lives in Oswego county, New York; L. P. Merrill, his youngest 
brother, is a resident of Malone; and two sisters, Mrs. William Weed and 
Mrs. Y. Huntley, reside in Belmont. A sister, Mrs. W. W. Walsworth, 
lives in Chicago, and the remaining sister is Mrs. T. S. Bean, of Brighton. 
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TAYLOR G. CHASE, (deceased,) 

Whose death occurred in 1876, was one of the early settlers of Brighton 
township, and was intimately connected with the development and growth 
of that part of the county. He was a New Englander by birth, and 
like many who came from that section, contributed greatly to the pros¬ 
perity of Illinois. The history of the Chase family in America dates 

back to the year 1629, when three brothers of that name came over 

from England to Massachusetts. This was only nine years after the first 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock. From one of these brothers, 
named Aquilla Chase, the branch of the family with which Mr. Chase was 
connected was descended. His grandfather, Moses Chase, moved from Sut¬ 
ton, Mass., to New Hampshire, about the year 1770. The greater part of 
New Hampshire at that time was an entire wilderness. The Chases had 
obtained a charter to the town of Cornish, which for several generations 

since has been the home of a portion of the family. Among the de¬ 

scendants have been several distinguished men, the most prominent of 
whom has been Salmon P. Chase, Chief Justice of the United States, who 
was born at Cornish and afterward moved to Ohio. John Chase, the father 
of Taylor G. Chase, was born at Sutton, Mass., in 1756, and was about 
fourteen years of age when the family removed to New Hampshire; mar¬ 
ried, as his second wife, Lovisa Joslyn, who was born at Braintree, Mass. 
He died in the year 1844. For a long number of years he was a deacon in 
the Congregational church at Cornish. Taylor Gilman Chase was born at 
Cornish, New Hampshire, November 4, 1801. 

His native town furnished all the advantages for obtaining an education 
he ever enjoyed. These advantages were limited to the common schools. 
His father was a farmer, the proprietor of a flouring and saw-mill, and one 
of the leading business men of Cornish. At the age of twenty-one he began 
farming for himself. His first marriage took place in the year 1827, to I 
Ursula Nevens, of Cornish, who died in less than a year afterward. His 
second marriage was in September, 1831, to Emily Spalding, daughter of ! 
Waterman Spalding. Mrs. Chase was born in Roxbury, Vermont, July, I 
1808, but was raised mostly in Plainfield, [New Hampshire. The Spal- j 
dings were among the early Puritan settlers of New England. Mrs. ( 
Chase’s grandfather, Philip Spalding, entered the Colonial army, as pri- 1 
vate, at the commencement of the Revolutionary war ; served as a soldier j 
during the whole seven years of the contest with Great Britain; was in 
several battles; held the rank of captain at the close of the war, and after- 1 
ward drew a pension from the government for his services. He died at the 
age of ninety-two. 

In the year 1837 Mr. Chase emigrated with his family to Illinois. Rail- | 


roads had not at that time become a popular means of travel, and few lines 
had, indeed, been constructed. The journey from New Hampshire to 
Macoupin county was made by wagon, and required forty-two days. The 
route was by way of Utica, New York, Columbus, Ohio, and Indianapolis. 
He had previously visited Illinois, in 1833, and at the land-office at Ed- 
wardsville, with a view of bringing out his family and making a permanent 
settlement, had entered 160 acres of land in section 18 of the present Brighton 
township. After coming to the county in 1837, he occupied with his family 
a cabin on rented land in section 20 till the fall of 1839, when he settled 
on the quarter section he had entered, where Robert H. Crandall now lives. 
From 1840 to 1847 he lived in Jersey county, a mile and a half west of 
Brighton. In 1850 he moved to the location in section 17, where his 
family now reside. He purchased this tract from the man who made the 
original entry, and it was wild and unimproved at the time it came into 
his possession. He began the work of putting it under cultivation with his 
characteristic energy. He went to St. Paul, Minnesota, and procured the 
lumber with which to build his house and fence the land, and had it rafted 
down the Mississippi. His attention was devoted entirely to farming. His 
capital on coming to Illinois consisted of only a few hundred dollars. He 
was a man of decision of character, of energy and perseverance, of shrewd 
businers habits, and these qualities enabled him to be successful in business, 
and to accumulate a competence. At the time of his death he owned 525 
acres of land, all of which is still in the possession of members of his family. 
He was actively engaged in the management of the farm until failing 
health during the last two or three years of his life admonished him to take 
things more at ease. His death occurred July 30, 1876, and his remains 
now rest in the cemetery at Brighton. As a citizen he was enterprising 
and public-spirited ; he assisted in the establishment of schools and in ad¬ 
vancing every measure designed to promote the best interests of the com¬ 
munity, and few of the early settlers of Brighton township did more toward 
its development and improvement. He was a Democrat in politics. His 
children were five in number—O. A. Chase, in the mercantile business at 
Brighton ,* Don Carlos Chase, who died in 1857, at the age of twenty-four; 
Emily S., now Mrs. Geo. H. Aylworth, of Brighton; Alonzo, who died 
when four years old, and Celia A., the wife of Geo. W. Hilliard of Brighton 
township. The oldest son, O. A. Chase, was born in New Hampshire, July 
1st, 1832. He was about five years of age when he came to Illinois. He was 
a student for two terms at McKendree College. He entered into the mer¬ 
cantile business at Brighton, in partnership with William C. Merrill, in 
1861, and this business is still continued. August 30, 1864, he married 
Miss Calista E. Smith, a native of Chateaugay, Franklin county, New York. 
He is one of the representative business men of Brighton. 
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JOHN MONTGOMERY. 

The name of Montgomery, is one which has been honorably connected 
with the history of this county. Two brothers by that name came to 
America as soldiers in the British army, at the time ot the Revolutionary 
war. It is related that they sympathized with the cause of the colonists, 
instead of that of Great Britain, and at the first opportunity went into the 
American army, and thenceforward, fought bravely against British tyranny 
and oppression. One of these was Thomas Montgomery, the grandfather of 
the subject of this biography. He was in the Continental army till the 
close of the war, and was present at Yorktown, and saw the surrender of 
Cornwallis; the last great act in the seven years struggle of the colonies 
for independence. Thomas Montgomery was a cousin, it is said, to Gen. 
Montgomery, who commanded the hazardous expedition against Quebec, 
and gained a reputation for gallantry and bravery, unexcelled by that of 
any other officer in the American service at the time of his unfortunate 
death. Thomas Montgomery settled in Virginia, and afterward emigrated 
to the state of Kentucky. Mr. Montgomery’s father, William Montgomery, 
was bom in Virginia, and at the time the family went to Kentucky, was a 
boy of ten or fifteen. The Montgomerys were among the pioneer settlers of 
Nelson county, Kentucky. William Montgomery was raised in Nelson 
county, and on reaching manhood, determined to move still further west. 

He accordingly came to Illinois, and settled in Madison county. The time 
of his coming to this state is not exactly known, but he was living in Madi¬ 
son county during the war of 1812, and was a soldier in one of the com¬ 
panies of rangers organized for protection against the Indians, who then 
roamed undisturbed over the whole county to the north of Madison county. 

He married Sarah Rattan, who was also born in Kentucky. Rattan’s 
prairie, a well-known district of country in Madison county, took its name 
from the father of Mr. Montgomery’s mother, who was an early settler 
there. 

John Montgomery, the second of a family of twelve children, was born i 
on Rattan’s Prairie on the 7th of February, 1817. At the time of his birth, 
Illinois was yet a territory with the seat of government at the little French 
town of Kaskaskia. It was not admitted in to the Union as a state, till the sue- 
ceeding year. The white settlements at that date, had scarcely extended i 
beyond the northern limits of Madison county, the remainder of the state 
being mid and uninhabited, except by Indians and wild beasts. His father | 


lived on Rattan’s Prairie, six miles from Edwardsville till his death, and 
Mr. Montgomery was raised in that vicinity. The schools were of a rough 
and rude character, and only the commonest opportunities for obtaining an 
education were at his command. He never attended a free school tn his 
life, such institutions being the product of the civilization of a later day. 
He lived with his father till 1839, and then came to Macoupin county and 
settled on section four of township seven, range eight, where his father had 
entered land the previous year. He went to work to improve this land, and 
has been living at the same place ever since. He was first married on the 
15th of October, 1848, to Mrs. Mercy H. Eavens; her maiden name had 
been Mary H. Loveland, and she was born in Rhode Island, May 23d, 1824. 
At the time Mr. Montgomery moved to Brighton township, it was a wild 
and unsettled country, and he is now one of the oldest citizens of the south¬ 
west part of the county. His first wife died January 15th, 1862. His 
second marriage occurred on the 11th of September, 1866, to Mrs. Eliza¬ 
beth Jackson, formerly Miss Elizabeth Johnson; her father was Reuben 
Johnson, and she was born in Wayne county, Indiana. 

In politics he is an old democrat, and on general elections has never 
voted any other than the democratic ticket. He cast his first vote for 
Van Buren in 1836. He has a farm situated in the northern part of 
Brighton township, containing five hundred and ninety-six acres, which 
is made up of a fine and valuable tract of land. An illustration of his 
farm and residence appears on another page. He has four children, whose 
names .in the order of their ages are as follows; Thomas J. Montgomery, 
who is now living in Colorado, Maranda A., the wife of A. D. Wood, of 
Woodburn; John P., and Mary Alice, who are living at home. He has 
been one of the substantial farmers of Brighton township, and during the 
forty years he has resided on his present farm, he has witnessed wonderful 
changes in the development and growth of the surrounding country. The 
prairie was then uncultivated except along the edges of the timber; now it 
is covered with magnificent farms, and costly improvements in the way of 
residences and buildings. In all this progress he has taken a part with the 
others, for he is a man of enterprise, and fortunately has accumulated suffi¬ 
cient means to enable him to take life easily and comfortably. He has 
never been a candidate for any public office, and it has better suited his 
tastes to lead the quiet and retired life of a farmer. 
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Captain Simmons has a record as a soldier during the war of the 
rebellion well worthy of preservation. He was born in Jersey county, 
November 26, 1834. His primary education he obtained in the com¬ 
mon schools and afterwards, in his sixteenth year, entered McKendree 
College, where he was a student for three years, leaving the year before he 
would have graduated. In the spring of 1859 he went to Colorado. This 
was only a few months after the discovery of gold at Pike’s Peak, and he 
was one of the first to cross the plains and reach the mountains. While 
there he was employed in mining, and returned to Illinois in the fall of 1860. 
When the rebellion broke out, in the spring of 1861, he enlisted under 
President Lincoln’s first call for troops, in Co. F, 14th Illinois regiment in¬ 
fantry. The regiment was made up of men from the tenth congressional 
district. He was second-lieutenant. The regiment rendezvoused at Jackson¬ 
ville, and thence proceeded to Quincy where it lay till July 1,1862, and was 
then sent to Missouri and remained in that state till February, 1862, when 
it was dispatched to reinforce Halleck, at Fort Donelson, arriving on the 
ground just at the close of the battle. The regiment next took part in the 
memorable battle of Shiloh, fought on the 6th and 7th of April, 1862, enter¬ 
ing the fight at sunrise on the morning of the 6th. Soon after the com¬ 
mencement of the engagement Capt. Simmons was shot through the thigh, but in 
spite of this wound remained with his company, of which he had command 
in the absence of the captain. Two or three hours afterward another shot 
pierced his left lung. He fell to the ground without being seen by his men, 
and on the regiment falling back to another position, he was left on the field 
between the lines uncared for and with his wounds unattended. He lay in 
that position for forty-eight hours, while the fortune of battle shifted from 
one army to the other, part of the time within the Union lines and part 
within those of the enemy. While lying between the two armies and ex¬ 
posed to their fire he was struck by another ball in the right hip. To add 
to his distress and dangers a heavy storm of rain came on the night suc¬ 
ceeding the battle, by which he was nearly drowned. His regiment had been 
ordered to another part of the field, and it was supposed that he had been 
killed in the engagement. He was finally discovered by some Ohio soldiers, 
who were searching the battle field for the dead bodies of some comrades, and 
was taken to the Mound City hospital. The hospital was crowded with the 
wounded, and the surgeons supposing that he was certain to die, in any event, 
neglected him in order to give their attention to others of whom there was 
some chance of saving their lives. He had been wounded on Sunday morn¬ 


ing and he received no surgical aid until the next Saturday. In spite of 
these circumstances he recovered. After lying in the hospital nearly three 
months, in July he returned to Illinois. The last of August, 1862, he rejoined 
the army as senior aid-de-camp to Gen. Palmer, commanding a division. He 
held this position till the battle of Stone River, when he was again wounded, 
this time a fragment of a shell striking him in the left side. This happened 
on the 31st of December, 1862. He came home again to recover from the 
wound and recruit his strength, and in March, 1863, re-joined Gen. Palmer’s 
staff*. A short time afterward he joined the veteran reserve corps, with a 
commission from President Lincoln of first lieutenant, and was ordered to 
Louisville, Kentucky, where he took charge of a company at the arsenal. 
October, 1863, he was ordered to Camp Morton, Indianapolis, where, as 
post-adjutant, he was stationed until November, 1865. His duties were those 
of post-adjutant, regular-adjutant and provost-marshal. The war having 
then been closed for some months he resigned his commission and returned 
home. His career in the army speaks for itself and shows that he always at 
least tried to do his duty as a brave man and as a faithful soldier, and never 
hesitated to face danger on the field of battle, while the history of the war 
shows not many cases of recovery from wounds of such severity when neglected 
so long. 

While home on a furlough he had been married, September 20, 1863, to 
Miss E. J. Andrews, daughter of John Andrews, a sketch of whose history is 
found elsewhere. During 1866 he was in the oil regions of West Virginia, 
and in the spring of 1867 settled down on his present farm two miles north 
of Brighton. His active participation in politics commenced with the birth 
of the Republican party; in 1856 he cast his first vote for President for Gen. 
Fremont. In the fall of 1876 he was the Republican candidate for SherifF, 
He could scarcely expect an election in a county so strongly Democratic, but 
reduced considerably the customary Democratic majority. He has two 
children living. The family from which he descended is of English and 
Welsh origin, and settled in Montgomery county, Maryland, in the early 
history of that state. His-great grandfather, Samuel Simmons, was a soldier 
in the revolutionary war, and the musket which he carried is now in Capt. 
Simmons’ possession. His grandfather, James Simmons, and his father, 
Samuel Simmons, left Maryland in 1816, settled near Knoxville, East Tenn¬ 
essee, and from there emigrated to Illinois, arriving April 1, 1830, on the 
spot five miles north-west of Brighton where Capt Simmons’ father is yet 
living. The name of his mother was Martha Miles. 
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Who is well known as having been a representative in the tw r enty-ninth 
General Assembly and an active member from Brighton township of the 
board of supervisors for several years l after its first organization, has been a 
resident of the county since 1838. He was born in the city of Providence, 
Ehode Island, June 8th, 1826. His forefathers had been residents of Ehode 
Island for several generations, reaching back to the first settlement of the 
state by Eoger Williams; the early members of the family belonged to the 
old Baptist stock, which was the pioneer element in founding Ehode Island. 
His father, grandfather and great-grandfather were all born and raised in 
the city of Providence. The name of his father was David Martin, and his 
mother’s maiden name was Caroline Wilcox, who was also born in Provi¬ 
dence. She belonged to a seafaring family, and several of her connections 
were sea captains. Her brother was employed in the East India trade when 
in its most flourishing state, and was accustomed to make long voyages, 
sometimes being absent two or three years. The subject of this sketch was 
the oldest of four children. He lived in Providence till ten years of age, 
and while in that city, from the age of three years, he attended school regu¬ 
larly. The opportunities he there enjoyed comprised all the advantages he 
ever had in the way of obtaining an education. In 1835 his father embarked 
in the mercantile business at New Orleans, and in June, 1836, opened a 
store at Alton, to which place he removed his family from Providence in 
October of the same year. 

In about three weeks after the family reached Alton, and while engaged 
in building a residence, his father died, leaving his wife and children almost 
without a protector in a strange country. His mother married as her second 
husband, Samuel Avis, who owned land in Brighton township, and began 
improving it, which circumstance was the occasion of Mr. Martin’s first 
coming to Macoupin county. From the age of fifteen he took care of him¬ 
self, and made his own living. While he was thus deprived of advantages 
and comforts which he might otherwise have enjoyed, it may have been that 
the hard lessons which he was obliged to learn in boyhood were of material 
assistance in forming his future character. When about twenty-one, he was 
clerk at Alton in the store of Lyne S. Metcalfe, afterward representative in 
Congress from St. Louis. January 26th, 1848, he married Helen Moore, 
who was a native of the state of New Hampshire, but was living in Brighton 
township at the time of her marriage. In the year 1850 he settled on the 
farm he now owns, a mile and a half north-east of Brighton. This farm he 
himself improved. During five years, from 1860 to 1865, embracing the 
period of the war, he resided in Brighton, where he was engaged in the 
business of buying grain. He moved back to the farm, and has been living 
there ever since. He has two children, Henry F. Martin, Jr., who is now 
practicing medicine at Greenfield, Illinois, and John E. Martin. 

Mr. Martin began his political career as a member of the old whig party, 


and the first vote he ever cast for president was given to General Taylor in 
1848. He took comparatively little interest in political matters till the for- 
i mation of the republican party, when he became a strong and earnest repub- 
i lican. In 1856 he was one of a band of republicans in Macoupin county 
who voted for Fremont for president, and was decidedly opposed to the 
plans of the southern leaders for the extension of slavery in the territories. 
In the early days of the republican party in Macoupin county, he was one 
of its active men, and previous to the war was a frequent delegate to repub¬ 
lican state conventions and other similar representative bodies. In 1869 
the republicans made him their nominee for associate judge, and though the 
! county was strongly democratic, he was defeated by only seventy votes. 
On the adoption of township organization, he was elected, in 1871, the first 
member of the board of supervisors from Brighton township. He was sub- 
I sequently re-elected twice, serving in all three years. While in the board 
of supervisors he was a member of the court-house committee, and had an 
active participation in all the matters relating to the struggle between the 
people of the county and the holders of the bonds concerning their payment 
He was strongly opposed to levying a tax to meet the bonds, and was one of 
the members of the board who were most active in fighting the bondholders 
and resisting payment until a compromise could be equitably arranged. 
While a member of the board, he was chairman of the finance committee 
and a member of the committee on claims. While temporary chairman, the 
first mandamus ever issued by the United States court in reference to the 

1 court-house troubles was served on Mr. Martin. It was certain that the 

I member of the board would be fined by the court for refusing to obey the 

j mandamus, and he advised such a division on the motion to levy a tax as 

that the motion would be barely lost, and thus lessen the amount of fines to 
be paid by the county, each one voting in the negative being fined, and it 
being understood that the county would be responsible for the fines of each 
individual member. This plan was the means of saving to the county several 
thousand dollars. In 1874 he was the republican candidate for representa- 
i tive in the twenty-ninth General Assembly for the district embracing Ma- 
j coupin and Jersey counties. He was elected, and while in the legislature 
| on party questions and issues acted with the republicans. For fifteen con¬ 
secutive years he filled the office of justice of the peace in Brighton township 
He was first elected to fill a vacancy in 1856, and was subsequently re-elected 
three times. It has been generally remarked that he made as good a magis¬ 
trate as probably could be found in any country district in the state. He 
possessed quick perceptive powers and considerable legal ability. He made 
it a point to carefully inform himself on all questions ordinarily within the 
scope of a justice’s practice, and was unusually correct in his decisions 
and judgments. 
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Among the former citizens of Brighton township, whose names deserve 
commemoration in these pages, is Amos Avery Hilliard, who died February 
28th, 1878. His ancestors were early residents of New England. His 
father, whose name was Amos A. Hilliard, was born in 1770, and died at 
Cornish, New Hampshire, in the year 1850. Mr. Hilliard was raised on a 
farm, and obtained a good education in the common schools of his native 
town. He left Cornish at the age of twenty and went to Boston, where for 
two years he was employed as clerk in a hotel. From Boston he went to 
New York, and for a couple of years had the care of one of the Astors, who 
was a confirmed invalid, helpless, and in constant need of assistance. He 
first came West in 1832. He had acquired some capital in New York and 
Boston, and in partnership with a gentleman from the latter city he em¬ 
barked in the pork-packing business at Alton. The firm shipped large 
quantities of pork to New Orleans, and Mr. Hilliard on one occasion accom¬ 
panied the cargo down the Mississippi. The navigation of the river was not 
entirely free from danger, and on this trip the boat struck a snag and in a 
few minutes went to the bottom. A number of passengers were on board, 
all of whom were drowned excepting Mr. Hilliard and two others, who clung 
to one end of the boat, which remained for a short time above the water, 
till they were rescued from their perilous position by a passing steamer. 
Within a few minutes after they were picked up the boat disappeared alto¬ 
gether beneath the current of the river. The business of packing pork was 
comparatively a new industry in the West at that time, and the experiment 
proved financially unsuccessful. The business was discontinued, and he re¬ 
turned to New Hampshire. 

He came back again to Illinois in the year 1834, and purchased the 
farm in section seventeen, of the present Brighton township, on which 
he resided till his death. His first marriage took place on the 30th 
of November, 1837, to Charlotte Towne, daughter of Joseph and Sarah 
Towne. The Towne family were early residents of Hopkinton, near 
Concord, New Hampshire, and had lived in New England for many 
generations. In the old Towne mansion at Hopkinton, a massive and solid 
structure, the marks of bullets may yet be seen, w hich were made while a 
company of soldiers w’ere quartered in the house during the Revolutionary 
war. Charlotte Towne was born August 4th, 1802. She came with her 
brother, Rodney Towne, to Woodburn, in this county, in 1833. The land 
which Mr. Hilliard purchased had been entered by Stephen Griggs, but was 
unimproved. On obtaining possession he built a house, and vigorously 
began the work of putting the land under cultivation. He gradually suc¬ 
ceeded in developing it into a fine and valuable farm, and purchased addi¬ 
tional land, so that at the time of his death he was the owner of 425 acres. 
His first wife died August 8,1845. In 1846 he married Mrs. Harriet Towme, 
widow of Joseph Boutwell Towne, brother to his first wife. She lived till 


October, 1872. His third wife, whom he married in 1873, was Mrs. A. S. 
Everett. 

His natural powers of mind were of a superior order; and he was also 
gifted with unusual energy and excellent business capacity. His education 
at school was supplemented by careful reading, and his opinions on agricul¬ 
tural and other subjects were of more than ordinary value. He possessed, 
in addition, a large degree of enterprise, and beside carrying on general 
farming embarked at an early date in the business of growing fruit, in which 
he was a pioneer in Macoupin county. As early as 1845 he began sending 
peaches to St. Louis daily by the morning boat from Alton. At that time 
this was considered a bold and unusual undertaking, but it was carried out 
so as to be remunerative to Mr. Hilliard. In later years he quit the peach- 
grow ing business, and directed his attention to the growing of early apples 
and the making of cider and vinegar. To the production of an excellent 
quality of vinegar and cider he gave special attention during the last tw enty 
years of his life, and succeeded so well that for a number of consecutive 
years he was awarded premiums at the state and other fairs, where these 
products came in competition with those of other makers. These articles 
have not suffered in quality since his death, and are still made in large 
quantities bv his son, George W. Hilliard. He took an active interest in 
every movement for the promotion of agriculture and horticulture. He was 
the first president of the Brightou township Farmers' Club, organized in 
January, 1872, and for many years was a leading member of the Alton Hor¬ 
ticultural Society. About fifteen years previous to his death be began con¬ 
tributing to different journals, and several articles from his pen appeared in 
the Xew York Tribune , the Prairie Farmer , and Columns Rural World on 
“Fruit Growing, Hedging," and other similar subjects. His constitution 
was strong and vigorous, and he enjoyed good health through life till within 
five or six years of his death. His personal characteristics may well be 
judged from what has already been written in this sketch. He w T as public- 
spirited ; always ready to assist every undertaking which in his opinion 
would benefit the community at large; charitable and benevolent; and his 
death was lamented by a large circle of friends and acquaintances. He was 
first a whig in politics, and became a republican on the formation of that 
partv. He had two children by his first marriage, both sons, one of whom 
died when four years old; the other is George W. Hilliard, now’ one of the 
large and enterprising farmers of Brighton township. He was born Novem¬ 
ber 1st, 1840; was married April 13, 1864, to Celia Adelaide Chase, daugh¬ 
ter of Taylor G. Chase, a sketch of whose history appears elsewhere. He lives 
on the old homestead farm; is the owner of 600 acres of land, and largely 
carries on the same specialties in agriculture and fruit growing iu which his 
father was interested. 
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BREWER MARTIN. 

Mr. Martin, who is now farming and carrying on the dairy business at 
Brighton, was born in Logan county, Kentucky, August 7, 1821. His 
grandfather was a Virginian and a soldier in the revolutionary war. His 
father, John Martin, was one of the pioneer settlers of Coles county, Illinois; 
he went from Illinois to Kentucky and married, as his second wife, Miss 
Holly Woods, who became Mr. Martin’s mother. He lived in Logan county, 
Kentucky, till 1828, and then emigrated to Greene county, Illinois, and settled 
six miles east of Whitehall. He was one of the earliest settlers in that part 
of the state, and for a considerable time there were only two other settlements 
in that vicinity. There was only one house in Jersey ville at the time, and the 
country all the way south to Scarritt’s prairie was wild and unsettled. John 
Martin, his father, died in the same neighborhood where he settled. The 
subject of this sketch was raised there, and attended the first schools which 
were ever started in that part of Greene county. He was married March 16, 
1843, to Mrs. Martha Henderson, whose maiden name was Peter, a daughter 
of John Peter. She was born in Kentucky, and emigrated with her father 
to Illinois, and settled in Scarritt’s prairie, in Madison county, in 1829. Mr 
Martin was farming on Lawton’s prairie east of Whitehall till 1854, and then 
moved to section twenty, Brighton township. For the last fifteen years he 
has been extensively engaged in the dairy business. • Both his children are 
deceased. Mary Frances died at the age of seven. Holly Jane married 
Jacob G. Stahl and died in 1874, when twenty-eight years old. He was an 
old line whig in the days of the whig and democratic parties, and in 1844 
voted for Henry Clay for President. . He has been a republican since the 
formation of that party. Mr. Martin is now one of the older settlers of 
Illinois, living in Macoupin county. 


ASA POTTER. 

Mr. Potter, the post-master and attorney of Brighton, is a native of the 
state of New York, and was born at West Niles, in Cayuga county, 
June 8th, 1829. His ancestors were residents of Massachusetts at 
an early period. His grandfather, Joseph Potter, was born in Massachusetts, 
and was a soldier in the Revolutionary war, after the close of which the 
family moved to the state of New York. His father, Z. Potter, was also 
born in Massachusetts, and was a boy when he went to New York. He 
married Nancy Davis, who was a native of the same state as her husband. 
Asa Potter was the fourth of a family of eight children, five of whom are now 
living. When quite young his father moved to Wyoming county, where 
the subject of this sketch was principally raised. His education was obtained 
mostly at the Aurora academy and the Springville academy, both in Erie 
county, New York. The first business in which he engaged was that of civil 
engineer; he was employed for three years in assisting to lay out the Ro¬ 
chester and Genesee Valley railroad. In 1857 he left New York, and after 
visiting Michigan and Wisconsin he came to Brighton, in the fall of that year 
took charge of the Brighton school as principal. He had previously, while 
living in New York, been engaged several winters in teaching. With the 
exception of eighteen months, during which time he lived at Carrollton, he 
has since resided in Brighton. He was admitted to the bar in 1862, and 
has since been practicing his profession. His wife, whom he married in 
July, 1864, was formerly Miss Martha Palmer, daughter of James Palmer. 
Since 1872 he has been post-master at Brighton. In politics he has always 
been a republican, and cast his first vote for president in New York, at the 
time of the Fremont and Buchanan campaign of 1856. 


JOHN ANDREWS. 

With one exception Mr. Andrews is now the oldest settler of Brighton 
township. He was born in Sussex county, Virginia, January 30th, 1815. 
His grandfather, John Andrews, was a soldier in the Revolutionary war. 
His father, Joseph Andrews, was a soldier in the war of 1812, and 
married Susan Ellis, whose grandfather had emigrated to Virginia from 
Ireland; her father, John Ellis, was also a Revolutionary soldier. In 1817, 
when Mr. Andrews was in his third year, the family moved to Todd county, 
Kentucky, and lived there till 1830, and then emigrated to Illinois, and 
settled on the north-east corner of section six of Brighton township. His 
father entered nine hundred and sixty acres of land, part of it in Jersey 
county. Mr. Andrews married Martha A. Miles, daughter of Alexander 
Miles, July 18th, 1837. She was a native of Logan county, Kentucky. 


From the time of his marriage, with the exception of five years, when, on 
account of ill-health, he leased out his farm and moved to the adjoining sec¬ 
tion, he has resided on his present farm. He owns four hundred acres of 
j land. He has had five children, viz.: William P., >vho died in 1856 at the 
age of eighteen ; Eliza J., wife of Thomas H. Simmons ; Hobart M., who 
was in the army during the war and died from diseases contracted in the 
service ; Martha Ann, who died when two years old ; and John E., who is 
living on the farm. Hobart M., the oldest son, enlisted in 1862 in the 122d 
Illinois regiment, the history of which is well-known to the people of Ma¬ 
coupin county. He was in several battles in Mississippi and in the last bat¬ 
tle at Nashville; w T as taken sick at Mobile and removed to the hospital at 
New r Orleans; was mustered out of service in August, 1865; was again 
taken sick from diseases resulting from exposure while in the service, and 
died in December. Mr. Andrews was originally a Whig, and voted for 
Hugh L. White of Tennessee, for President, in 1836. He w T as afterward 
an early member of the republican party. Both he and his wife have been 
members of the Methodist Church since 1834. 


WILLTAM JONES. 

Squire Jones is now T one of the old settlers of Brighton township. He 
first came to Macoupin county in 1833. His birthplace w*as Llandeglev, in 
Wales, May 14th, 1817. His ancestors had been residents of Wales for several 
I generations, and were among a wealthy aud substantial class of farmers. 

| His grandmother on his mother’s side had been a French woman, and thus 
French and Welsh blood are mingled in his veins. His father was named 
Thomas Jones, and his mother’s name before she was married was Ellen 
Vale. 

| The subject of this sketch was the oldest of seven children. He w T ent to 
I school in Wales till he was tw elve years of age, and was then sent to London 

and apprenticed to the grocery business. He never had an opportunity to 
1 go to school afterwards, and for his acquirements in the way of an educa¬ 
tion he is indebted mostly to his own efforts and to the chances he had now 
and then of picking up knowledge. His father emigrated with the family 
to America in 1831, and Mrs. Jones came w ith him. His father first settled 
j in Dutchess county, New* York, and lived there two years on a farm. In 

| 1833 they concluded to come farther West, and consequently came on to 

Illinois, arriving at Alton, June 10th, 1833. At this time the family were 
in very moderate circumstances, and had but a scanty portion of this world’s 
goods. His father, indeed, had nearly as many children as dollars, for the 
children were six in number and the dollars only ten. The subject of this 
i sketch from that time on lived but little at home. He was sixteen years 
old when he came to Illinois. He w r as the oldest child, and he was obliged 
to work, while his earnings went to the support of the family. While this 
life was by no means an easy one, and it deprived him of the usual oppor¬ 
tunities for getting an education, it had its advantages It gave him habits 
of industry and economy, and made him accustomed to hard labor. He 
first came to Macoupin county in 1833, and was variously employed in 
Macoupin and Jersey till 1849, and in the spring of that year went to Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The remarkable discoveries of gold on the Pacific slope had been made 
only a short time previously, and a strong fever broke out among the enter¬ 
prising young men of Illinois and other states, each anxious to be on the 
ground as soon as possible and have a chance at the fabulous treasures of 
gold which, rumor stated, existed in the mining regions. Squire Jones 
. caught this fever, as did many others in Macoupin county, and with H. C. 
Clark (now of Brighton ) and William H. Loveland he fitted out a team and 
w T agon, find 'joined a company bound for California, composed of fifteen 
wagons and drawn by ox-teams. Elan Eldred, of Carrollton, was captain of 
| this company. Mr. Loveland, one of his partners, afterward removed to 
' Colorado, and was the founder of Golden City. Leaving Brighton on March 
j 27th, 1849, they were fortunate in crossing the plains and mountains without 
1 serious accident and w ith little delay, and arrived at their destination on the 
I 16th of August. This party was among the first from Illinois to reach the 
gold regions. He worked in the mines but little, but was mostly engaged 
! in teaming in the Yuba and Nevada districts and in northern California. 
He was pecuniarily successful, and w hen he returned to Illinois in Novem¬ 
ber, 1850, he had accumulated about four thousand dollars. He decided to 
settle dowrn and go to farming, and with this money purchased 160 acres of 
land in Brighton township, w hich comprises part of his present farm. 
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He is now known as one of the wealthiest farmers of Brighton township. 
He is the owner of more than one thousand acres of land, all of which lies 
In Brighton township, with the exception of about three hundred in Chester¬ 
field township. About five hundred acres he farms himself. His first mar¬ 
riage was on the 14th of May, 1851, to Eveline Dandridge, a native of the 
state of Alabama. Her death occurred in 1864. He was married again in 
1870 to Margaret Force, who was born at Dresden, Muskingum county, 
Ohio. He has four children, whose names in the order of their births are 
as follows : Thomas A. Jones, who is farming in Brighton township; Susan 
Mary, Vale Force, and William. The last three are children by his second 
marriage. He has long been a member of the democratic party. His father 
was a whig, and when ’Squire Jones became old enough to vote he followed 
in the paternal footsteps closely enough to vote for Gen. Harrison in the 
famous log-cabin and hard-cider campaign of 1840. The next time he voted 
the democratic ticket, and has been a democrat from that day to the present. 


He has not been ambitious to hold public office, and the cultivation of his 
farm and the management of his own private business interests have en¬ 
grossed his attention to the exclusion of any active participation in the field 
of politics. But for a number of years he filled the office of justice of the 
peace, and discharged its duties in an able, impartial, and satisfactory man¬ 
ner. Few men are now living in Brighton township who were residing in 
it when he first came to the county. He has lived to see the old order of 
things pass away and Macoupin county develop into a rich, prosperous, and 
progressive part of the state. In this progress and improvement he himself 
has taken a part. His farm, a couple of miles east of Brighton, is a valuable 
tract of land, under a good state of cultivation, and his farm residence is a 
handsome, convenient, and substantial structure.* He met with a serious 
accident in 1866; he was thrown from a load of hay, and his thigh was 
broken. Although he has never recovered entirely from this injury he still 
sticks closely to the farm. 



CHESTERFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


HIS township is situated on the west side of the county. It is 
bounded on the north by Western Mound, on the east by Polk, 
on the south by Shipman, and on the west by Jersey county. 
The Macoupin creek enters the township in section 25, and flows 
in a north-western direction and passes out on section six. Coop’s creek 
empties into it near the centre of the township, and Sugar creek near the 
east line. These creeks, with their affluents, furnish an ample supply of 
water for stock purposes. The banks are covered with a heavy growth of 
forest trees. The surface in some parts is quite broken, while the prairies 
are undulating, with scattering patches of timber. The soil is from three to 
five feet in depth, and is extremely fertile. The land is in an excellent state 
of cultivation, and produces abundant crops of wheat, corn and the small 
grains and grass. It abounds in some of the most picturesque scenery in 
the county. A very beautiful and romantic landscape may be seen on the 
farm of Nicholas Challacombe. ! 

The first settlement of this township dates back as far as 1827, and was 
mostly settled by English emigrants. During the years 1827-29 inclusive, 
.there came from Kentucky Abram Smith, Richard Smith, Bennett Tilly 
and George Nettles, and settled north of the creek, a short distance from 
the village of Chesterfield. In 1831, John, Henry, Samuel, Jesse, Jacob 
and Josiah Rhoads, six brothers, all having families, settled in the south¬ 
west portion known as Rhoads’ Point, and the present site of Medora. 
About the same time John Loper and family settled on or near a mound in • 
section 21, now’ the residence of Mr. Challacombe. Captain Thomas S. 
Gelder, who is now one of the leading farmers, resides on section 10, and 
came to the township with his father, John Gelder and family, in 1831. 
They are natives of Yorkshire, England. 1 

Daniel and Thomas Morfoot and families, who were the first Englishmen 
that settled here ; and Josiah Collins and family, John Redick and family, ' 
and Lewis Elliott, also came about the same time. j 

In the year 1833, the Rev. Gideon Blackburn, W. H. Carson, G. B. Car- ( 
son, John Carson and James Carson settled in the township. Rev. Gideon j 
Blackburn located on the Macoupin, in section 21, near w T here the iron | 
bridge now spans the creek. He was the founder of Blackburn Univer¬ 
sity at Carlinville. W. H. Carson and his brothers settled a little south of 1 
Rev. Blackburn, oil section 32, where they still reside. They emigrated from j 
Tennessee. j 

Jessie and Bird Peebles came from Kentucky, and settled here in 1834. 

Mr. P. B. Solomon, a native of Kentucky, settled in this county in 1827, 
and afterwards settled in this township; and is now postmaster in the 
village of Chesterfield. 

Horace J. Loomis, a native of New York, became a resident of Chester¬ 



field township in 1838, and is now engaged in farming and breeding Norman 
horses. 

Wm. Duckies and wife, living on Section 11, were born in Yorkshire, 
England, and came here in 1834. 

Nicholas Challacombe, a prominent farmer and stock raiser, residing on 
Section 21, is a native of Devonshire, England, and settled here in 1840. 
His wife came here from Tennessee in 1833. 

J. R. Cundall, nativity Yorkshire, England, resides on Section 9, where 
he located in 1834. 

John Richardson settled in this township in 1831. He is a native of 
Yorkshire, England, and now r resides on Section 22. 

John Armour, nativity Kentucky, now resides in this township. He 
settled in this county as early as 1828. 

P. R. Gillespie, a very old settler, came from Georgia, and settled in this 
county in 1823, and still lives on a farm in Section 24. 

J. H. Williams, a native of Herkimer county, New York, became a citi¬ 
zen of Macoupin county in 1837, and now resides at Summerville. 

The first land entered in the township was eighty acres in Section 8, by 
Jacob Rhoads, July 6th, 1830. 

Jesse Rhoads entered eighty acres in Section 28, September 8th, 1830. 

October 20th, 1830, Daniel Morfoot entered eighty acres in Section 9. 

The first sermons were preached by Samuel Lair and Joseph Pierce, both 
Baptist ministers, and preached to the settlers north of the creek in about 
1829. Jacob and John Rhoads, Baptists, preached about the same time at 
Rhoads’ Point. Rev. Gideon Blackburn, a Presbyterian minister, preached 
in the settlements south of the creek in 1833-34. 

In 1834 Rev. Gideon Blackburn organized the first church. It was also 
the first Presbyterian Church organized in this county. A house of wor¬ 
ship was built the same year on the creek, a little north of the Blackburn 
place, known as the “ Spring Cove Church.” It was a small building con¬ 
structed of poles set in the ground for the frame-work, and roofed and sided 
with clap-boards. The furniture consisted of puncheon benches. A little 
later the Baptist denomination built a log house, and furnished it in the same 
manner, at Rhoads’ Point. 

The first school was organized in the year 1834, at the “ Spring Cove 
church.” The first school-house was built in section 32, a short distance east 
of the present residence of W. H. Rhoads, in the year 1832. It was built of 
logs, with a dirt floor, and was fourteen feet square. The first teacher was 
a man by the name of Anderson. 

Dr. Henry Rhoads was the first physician in the township. He settled 
at Rhoads’ Point in 1831, as above stated. Dr. Coward located about 1833. 

In 1831 Peter Etter erected the first mill. It was located on section 6 t 
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and was a small one horee cog-wheel mill, for grinding or cracking corn. In 
this mill Mr. Etter was afterwards brutally murdered, by one Sweeney, which 
was undoubtedly the first crime committed in the township. A corn-cracker y 
similar in construction to the one above described, was built on the Black¬ 
burn place in section 21, and also one at Rhoads' Point in section 31, by John 
Rhoads. A Mr. Marshall built a small mill in 1833. 

In 1838, Horace Loomis, Sr., emigrating from New York, settled on a 
farm of about three hundred acres, two miles east of Chesterfield, and estab. 
lished a cheese manufactory, which proved to be a very profitable enterprise. 

At his death in 1851, there were one hundred and seventy cows on his farm, 
and he was manufacturing a large quantity of butter and cheese for Alton 
and St. Louis markets. Capt. Gelder introduced the first improved blooded 
stock in the year 1844—the Durham breed of cattle—and he also introduced 
the imported English broad back hogs. 

For finely improved and well cultivated farms this township ranks favora¬ 
bly with others in the county. 

The following statistics are taken from the township assessor's book, for 
this year: Acres improved lands, 12,917, value 93,492 dols; acres un¬ 
improved lands, 9646, value 19,966 dols; total value of lands, 113,458; town 
lots 15,968 dols; horses 645, value 9138 dols; cattle 1251, value 8090 dols; 
mules 61, value 1033 dols; sheep 1448, value 1260 dols; hogs 2227, value 
1255 dols; carriages and wagons 250, value 2206 dols; w'atches and clocks 
191, sewing machines 015, pianos 4, organs 32. Total value of personal 
property 45,372 dols. 

Below we give a list of all the township officers since township organiza¬ 
tion : 

Supervisors. —Nicholas Challacombe, elected in 1871, re-elected in 1872, re¬ 
elected in 1873; Amos Goodsell, elected in 1874, and byre-election has held 
the office since. 

Toivn Clerks. —E.C. Hall, elected in 1871, and by re-election has held the 
office up to 1879. 

Assessors.— W. M. Simpson, elected in 1871; Z. B. Lawson, elected in 
1872; W. H. Rhoads, elected 1873; J. G. Harlan, elected in 1874; E. F. 
Corey, elected in 1875 and re-elected in 1876; H, J. Loomis, elected in 1877 : 

E. F. Corey, elected in 1878; H. J. Ltfomis, the present incumbent. 

Collectors. —B. P. Brooks, elected in 1871 ; T. Towse, elected in 1872 and j 
1873; W. Towse, elected in 1874; J. F. Eastham, elected in 1875; W. , 
Towse, elected in 1876; J. F. Eastham, elected in 1877; H. M. Peebles, j 
elected in 1878; H. B. Warner, elected in 1879. J 

Justices of the Peace , since Township organization. —E. F. Corey, G. W. 
Smith, elected in 1871; G. W. Smith, E. F. Corey, elected in 1873; J. C. 
Peebles, J. H. Williams, elected in 1877. 

Constables, since To'wnship organization. —S. J. Newberry, C. H Hanlan ? 
elected in 1871; J. W. Armstrong, M. L. Stump, elected in 1873; Henry 
Lee, elected in 1874; A. Darrah, elected in 1875; J. Carter, F. B. Ritchie, 
elected in 1876; C. L. Eastham, F. Ketchum, elected in 1877; E. W. Har¬ 
lan, elected in 1871. I 

Commissioners of Highways. —1871, Hugh L. Cramer, Josiah Armour, 
George Garrett; 1872, H. C. Stanton; 1873, T. S. Gelder; 1874, W. H. 
Rhoads, Robert Carter, F. F. Walker; 1875, H. C. Stanton; 1876, Robert 
Carter; 1877, Leonard Ketchum; 1878, W. H. Haycraft; 1879, Richard 
T. Creasser. 

THE VILLAGE OF CHESTERFIELD 

Is a handsome little town, situated in the north-east part of the township, 
on section 2. It was laid out by Jesse Peebles and Aaron Tilly, proprie¬ 
tors, in the year 1836. 

The first store was established in the same year by Joseph Batchelor. Z. 


B. Lawson, John Vial, W. Lee, and Mr. Peebles were early to embark in 
business. 

A log school-house was built here two years before the town was platjted. 
The first teacher was a man by the name of Dooner. At present there is a 
two-story school-house, and a good graded school. 

Three churches—Presbyterian, Methodist and Episcopalian. 

In 1864, Penn, Rogers and Padget erected a steam flouring mill, which is 
doing a good business. Previous to this W. B. Loomis built a steam flour¬ 
ing mill about two miles east of the village. 

The following are the principal business houses in Chesterfield:—Gro¬ 
ceries and Drugs—Thomas Towse, Charles Bramley ; Dry-goods and Gro¬ 
ceries—Hall & Lee, James Birdsall; Drug-store—William B. Peebles; 
Shoe-shop—Henry Stamm; Blacksmith and Wagon Shop—William Towse ; 
Blacksmith—JohnScutt; Flouring Mill—Bielby & Bramley; Physicians 
—I. R. Lane, L. F. Corgan, C. H. Murphy; Furniture and Undertaking, 
Robert Oliver; Paint-shop—John Nix ; Hotels—John Richey and Thomas 
Towse. 

Chesterfield Lodge , A. F. & A. M. was organized Feb. 6th, 1865. The 
first officers were—W. J. Finch, W. M.; C. H. Murphy, S. W.; W. S. El- 
dred, J. W.; A. Hildreth, Treasurer; J. W. Lumpkin, Secretary; H. J. 
Loomis, S. D.; E. Johnson, J. D.; J. M. Smith, Tyler. Chartered October 
4th, A. L. 5865, w f ith the following charter members: W. J. Finch, C. H. 
Murphy, M. S. Eldred, H. J. Loomis, Elfreth Johnson, W. B. Loomis, J. 
W. Lumpkin,' F. B. Selsby, A. Hildreth, Harkey Huskey, J. M. Smith. 
The lodge numbers fifty members, and is in a healthy condition. 

The village of Chesterfield has at present about five hundred inhabitants. 

THE VILLAGE OF MEDORA 

Is located in the extreme south-w est corner of the towmship, with a small 
division extending into section six of Shipman. It is on the line of the 
Rock Island Division of the C. B. & Q. R. R., which passes through the 
village, and out of the county about one mile north-west of Medora. 

The village was laid out by Thomas B. Rice, proprietor, and surveyed by 
T. R. McKee in 1859. Previous to this the settlement was knowrn as 
Rhoads' Point. 

Medora is at present a very thriving and enterprising village of about five 
or six hundred population. There is quite a grain and lumber trade estab¬ 
lished here, and the milling facilities are excellent. 

Two churches, a good graded school with two departments, hotels, groce¬ 
ry, hardware, drug, and dry-good stores; blacksmith, shoe, carpenter and 
wagon repair shops; and in fact almost every kind of business is carried on 
in the village; there is also a good and reliable banking-house; Dr. Hunter 
is among the leading physicians. 

The Medora Lodge of Odd Fellows was organized July 25th, 1872. The 
charter members were T. J. Cox, R. A. Love, William Johns, George Har- 
i lan, D. S. Ferguson and Edgar E. Barnes. First officers were—T. J. Cox, 
N. G.; D. S. Ferguson, V. G.; R. A. Love, Secretary; Andrew Steed, 
Treasurer. Present officers—C M. Johnson, N. G.; Andrew Steed, V. G.; 
E. W. Steed, Secretary; J. A. Payne, Treasurer. 

VILLAGE OF SUMMERVILLE. 

This village was laid out by Wm. Carson, in 1852. It is located one 
I mile north-east of Medora. Since the completion of the railroad and the 
building up of the town of Medora, the trade of Summerville has been di¬ 
verted to that place. 

* For data furnished for the writing up of this township we are particularly indebted 
to J. H. \\ illiams, Capt. Thos. 8. Gelder and Nicholas Challacombe, and others. 
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The ancestors of Mr. Challaeombe were of Norman origin, and came over 
to England with William the Conqueror. For several generations preced¬ 
ing the birth of the subject of this sketch, they had lived in Devonshire, 
where his father and his grandfather were both born. His grandfather 
was named William Challaeombe, and his father, John C. Challaeombe. 
They followed agriculture, were the owners of their land, and were con¬ 
sidered a family of good origin and standing. The home of the Chal- 
lacombe# was at Buttercombe Hall, in the parish of West Down. Barn¬ 
stable was the nearest market town. The family is quite extensive in 
England, having representatives at Bristol and other localities, but as 
far as known none of its members emigrated to America prior to 1830. 
Nicholas Challaccftnbe was born at Buttercombe Hall, Devonshire, June 
19th, 1824. He was the youngest son, and the sixth of a family of eight 
children. His mother, Elizabeth Parminter, belonged to an English agricul¬ 
tural family. In the year 1833, his father emigrated with the family to 
America. They first settled at Stafford, in Genesee county, New York, in 
which neighborhood a considerable number of English people from Devon¬ 
shire had settled. Purchasing a farm his father lived there till 1840, and 
then fulfilled his original intention of coming to Illinois. A number of ] 
English families, who had come over to America in the same vessel, had 
settled in Macoupin county, and accordingly he determined on making his 
home in this part of the state. He bought a farm in the south-west part of 
township ten, range seven, where he lived till his death, which took place in 
February, 1846. Mr. Challacombe’s mother had died previously, in 1843. 

While living in the state of New York, Mr. Challaeombe attended the 
district schools, and after coming to Macoupin county, went to the “ Old 
Seminary ” at Carlinville, a school well known to the older residents of the 


county, and in which he obtained the chief part of his education. He was 
sixteen when the family came to Macoupin county. In 1845, the year in 
which he attained his majority, his father purchased for him four hundred 
acres of land lying in the Macoupin bottom, in sections seventeen, twenty, 
and twenty-one of the present Chesterfield township. Of this tract only 
eighty acres were under cultivation, partly covering a mound rising from the 
Macoupin bottom, and affording a beautiful and picturesque building site. 
The place is one of the oldest in Chesterfield township, and was originally 
settled by a man named James Doper. From the Loper family it passed 
into the hands of the Blackburns, and Mr. Challaeombe purchased it from 
A. M. Blackburn, son of Dr. Gideon Blackburn. He was married on the 
22d of March, 1847, by the Rev. Hugh Barr, the pastor of the Spring Cove 
'■ Presbyterian Church, to Nancy Glorianna Carson. Mrs. Challaeombe was 
1 born at Franklin, Tennessee. Her ancestors were Scotch. Her fether, 
William Harvey Carson, became a resident of Macoupin county in 1833. 
Mr. Challaeombe devoted all his energy to the improvement of his land, to 
which he subsequently made additions. He is now the owner of seven hun¬ 
dred acres, lying in one body, in sections sixteen, seventeen, twenty and 
twenty-one. The original cabin built by Loper, which stood on the premises 
when Mr. Challaeombe took possession, was destroyed by fire on the night 
of the 14th of October, 1846. At that time his sister was keeping house for 
him, his marriage not then having taken place. The conflagration broke 
out so suddenly that the inmates of the house were compelled to seek safety 
from the flames without their clothing. The same fall a log house was re¬ 
moved from another locality to replace the structure, and was standing till 
1870, when his present residence, which he began building in 1860, was 
l completed. The mound on which stands his house comprises sixty acres. 
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It rises to a considerable elevation above the surrounding country, and is 
one of the most attractive spots for a residence to be found in the county. 

He has been principally engaged in general farming. He and his wife 
have eight children living, and four who kre deceased. In his political sym¬ 
pathies he was formerly a member of the Whig party, and Henry Clay, the 
idolized champion of the Whig organization, received his first vote for 
President in the exciting contest of 1844, when the Whig party went to 
pieces, and the Republican party, like a young giant, stepped forth in the 
arena of politics to do battle for freedom. Mr. Challacombe’s free-soil prin¬ 
ciples led him to at once espouse the cause of the new party, and he became 
one pf the early Republicans of Macoupin county. For the last thirty-three 
years he has been a member of the Spring Cove Presbyterian Church, 
founded by the Rev. Dr. Blackburn, and whose first house of worship stood 
on Mr. Challacombe’s farm. The church is now at Summerville. He is 
known as one of the large and progressive farmers of Chesterfield township. 
He has been incidentally interested in other business. For a time he was 
the proprietor of a steam saw mill on the Macoupin. He was interested in 
the organization of the Bank of Medora in the spring of 1879, and is its 
vice-president, and one of the directors. For twenty years he has been 
school treasurer of Chesterfield township. For the first three terms after 
the adoption of township organization, he was a member of the Board of 
Supervisors, serving during the years 1871, 1872 and 1873. 


CAPTAIN THOMAS S. GELDER 

Was born in Yorkshire, England, March 1 , 1809. His father was 
John Gelder, and his mother Elizabeth Shearburn, and the subject of 
this sketch was the second of a family of five children, of whom only 
two are now living—Capt. Gelder and his sister Sarah, widow of the 
late Judge Ambrose Wycoff, of Jersey county. In the year 1831 John 
Gelder emigrated with his family to America, settling in Chesterfield town¬ 
ship on the farm now occupied by his son. He built a log-cabin, which at 
the time of its construction was the largest log building in the county, with 
the exception of the court-house. He died December 23, 1851, at the age 
of seventy-three years and four days. Ilis wife, Elizabeth, died March 24, 
1847, aged sixty-one years. During their life-time they were both com 
municants in the Episcopal church. Capt. Gelder’s father assisted in 
organizing the Episcopal church at Chesterfield, and was one of its wardens 
till he died. He was a whig in politics, and a man of many excellent 
traits of character. 

The subject of this biography secured his early education in Yorkshire, 
England. He attended the common parish schools, and also a boarding- 
school at Whiston, near Rotheram. After leaving school he assisted his 
father on the farm. He concluded to emigrate to America, and landed at 
Baltimore July 16, 1830. Traveling through Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Kentucky, he reached Carrollton, in Greene county, in November, about a 
year earlier than the date at which his father reached this country. In June, 
1831, he enlisted for the Black Hawk war, in Capt. Smith’s company. He 
took part in the various campaigns against the Indians, and was stationed 
for a time at a place opposite Fort Armstrong, where he was discharged 
from the service at the close of the war. He received for his services a 
dollar a day, and had to find his own horse and accoutrements. In the 
fall, of his return, his father reached Carrollton with the family, and Capt. 
Gelder settled with them in Macoupin county. He was shortly afterward 
naturalized, and was the first person of foreign birth to make application 
for citizenship after the organization of Macoupin county. 

October 1, 1836, he married Ann Quarton, daughter of Thomas and 
Lydia Quarton. Her parents were natives of Yorkshire, England ; came 
to America in 1829, and settled near Linnville, in Morgan county. By this 
marriage there were nine children, four of whom are deceased. Of those 
living, the only son, John Gelder, resides at Yirden, and is one of the large 
and successful farmers of Macoupin county. The oldest daughter, Elizabeth 
Ann, is the wife of Lewis Terrel, a farmer of Jersey county. Mary Frances 
married Charles Lewis, a resident of this county. Sarah Ellen is the wife 
of F. W. Shearburn, and resides in Sangamon county. The youngest 
daughter, Clara, married Peter G. Randolph, a hardware merchant of Mor¬ 
rison ville, in Christian county. His first wife died on the 12th of December, 
1855, aged forty years. His second marriage occurred May 14, 1857, to 
Ruth Louisa Chapin, daughter of Daniel Chapin. She was born at New¬ 
port, New Hampshire, and is a lady of more than ordinary culture and 


refinement. She was a member of the first class which graduated from 
the Monticello Female Seminary. 

Capt. Gelder has been one of the successful farmers of the county, and a 
man of high personal character and stauding. In early life he was a 
whig, and the first vote after his naturalization was cast for Henry 
Clay for president. He has voted at every subsequent presidential election. 
On the dissolution of the whig organization he became a republican, and 
was one of the strong supporters of the policy of that party in opposition to 
the extension of slavery into the Territories, and afterwards when the Rebel¬ 
lion broke out, vigorously seconded the efforts of the administration to save 
the Union. He had the honor of voting twice for Abraham Lincoln, with 
whom he was on terms of personal acquaintance, and with whom he served 
in the Black Hawk war. During the late war of the Rebellion Macoupin 
county did not have a more patriotic citizen. He contributed liberally of 
his means, so that the wives and children of the soldiers absent in the army 
should be comfortably clad and fed. He was appointed agent to assist in 
sending provisions to the soldiers, and aided largely in collecting the sup¬ 
plies sent South through the department at Springfield. He came to this 
county with scanty means, but his native ability, honesty and integrity 
soon placed him on the sure road to success and independent circumstances. 
He has dispensed a liberal and generous hospitality, and in the earlier 
history of the county has entertained under his roof many men prominent in 
the history of the State, among whom were Stephen A. Douglas, Governor 
John Reynolds, Governor Thomas Carlin, and Richard Yates. He is a 
member of the Episcopal chureh at Chesterfield, of which he has been 
senior warden since his father’s death. Mrs. Gelder is a Congregation- 
alist. • 


WILLIAM DUCKELS, 

Onk of the early settlers of Chesterfield township, was born at Goole, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, January 19th, 1805. In Eng¬ 
land few farmers own land, the title to which is in the hands of a compara¬ 
tively few families; most of the largest farmers are only tenants. His 
father, Thomas Duekols, was a tenant to the Southern family, many of 
the farmers under whom were quite wealthy. He obtained an ordinary 
business education, and worked on the farm with his father until he came 
to America. In September, 1830, he was married to Francis Garlick, who 
was born and raised in the same village as her husband. He left England 
on the 20th of May, 1834, to make his home in America. After a long 
voyage in a sailing vessel, he landed at Quebec, Canada, and from that city 
came directly to Morgan county, Illinois ; he remained in Morgan county 
only a few months, and in the month of February, 1835, he settled in Ma¬ 
coupin county on section fourteen, township nine, range nine. He first 
entered eighty acres of land, w here he built a house, and eighty acres of 
timber; he went to work improving a farm, which gradually he got under 
good cultivation. His circumstances were a little different from those of 
many of the early pioneers of the county. He brought with him from Eng¬ 
land, means which were considered at that time quite abundant, and has 
always been an energetic and successful farmer. He has resided in Chester¬ 
field township from the time he first came to the country, and is now the 
owner of more than seven hundred acres of land, part of which lies in Polk, 
and part in Chesterfield township. 

Mr. and Mrs. Duckels have been the parents of ten children ; two are de¬ 
ceased ; the names of the eight living are as follows : Sarah Ann, now the 
wife of Judge T. L. Loomis, of Carlinville; William G. Duckels, who has 
been a resident of Polk township, and has also been in the grain business at 
Carlinville; Thomas Duckels, one of the enterprising farmers of Virden 
tow nship ; Edward G., also is farming in Polk township ; Eliza; Grace, who 
married Robert Carter, of Chesterfield township; Victoria, and Joseph. 
The oldest of these children, Sarah, was born in England; the others are all 
natives of this country. Mr. D. is known as one of the substantial farmers 
of Chesterfield tow nship, and is a mail much respected for his worth as a 
citizen. 

Chesterfield tow nship contains a large number of farmers of English birth 
who came to the county at an early date, and by their enterprise and energy 
have developed the resources of the county, and secured a comfortable com¬ 
petence, while they have proved themselves peaceable, law-abiding, and hon¬ 
est citizens. Mr. Duckels is one ’of the representative men of this class. 
When he came to this country, he gave his adherence politically to the old 
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whig party, as best representing, as he thought, the spirit of free institutions; 
he was a whig as long as that organization lasted, and when the slavery 
question came to be agitated, and the republican party sprang vigorously 
into existence, he did not hesitate to give his preference to the party that 
supported free-soil principles, and he has been a republican ever since. He 
is a gentleman of good business capacity, and has carried on farming in an 
intelligent and progressive manner. His farm south of the town of Chester¬ 
field is well improved, and has a neat and attractive residence, and other 
substantial buildings. 


HORACE J. LOOMIS. 

The ancestors of Mr. Loomis were early residents of New England. The 
first of the family to settle there was Joseph Loomis, who came to Massa¬ 
chusetts in 1630, ten years after the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
Rock. From him have sprung numerous descendants, scattered over 
various portions of the United States. Thaddeus Loomis, the grandfather 
of the subject of this sketch, moved to the state of New York in 1804, and 
settled in Herkimer county. His father, Horace Loomis, was born in 
Massachusetts, and was a boy when the family moved to Herkimer county, 
where, on growing up, he married Julia Tuttle. By this marriage there 
were three children—Thaddeus L., William, and Horace J. Loomis. Horace 
J. Loomis was the youngest, and was born at Salisbury, Herkimer county, 
New York, May 17th, 1832. In the year 1838 his father moved with the 
family to Illinois, and settled on section one, township nine, range nine. Here 
he engaged in farming quite extensively. He was a man of progressive 
nature and considerable enterprise. He was the first man in the county to 
embark in the dairy business, and made large quantities of cheese. His 
energy and superior judgment and intelligence made him one of the leading 
inen of the community. He was a liberal patron of all educational projects, 
and was mainly instrumental in founding the Chesterfield Seminary in 1848. 
At the time of its construction the building was the finest in the county 
devoted to educational purposes. He died in the year 1850. Horace J. 
Loomis was six years of age when he came to Macoupin county. He 
acquired his education in the schools of the neighborhood and at Shurtleff 
College. September 12th, 1854, he married Alice H. Eldred, daughter of 
William Eldred, of Greene county. Her father emigrated from Herkimer 
county, New York, to Greene county in 1820. Mrs. Loomis received her 
education at Monticello Seminary. Since 1854 Mr. Loomis has been en¬ 
gaged in farming on sections one and two, Chesterfield township. He has 
four children living. He has filled the office of justice of the peace. He is 
a democrat in politics and a universalist in religion. 


P. B. SOLOMON. 

Mr. Solomon belongs to one of the oldest families in the county. He 
was born in Logan county, Kentucky, May 25th, 1814. The family settled 
in North Carolina at an early date. His grandfather, Lewis Solomon, was 
in the Revolutionary war. His father, Lewis Solomon, was born in Frank¬ 
lin county, North Carolina, and married Sarah Bowden. He moved to Ken¬ 
tucky in 1811 ; to Morgan county, Illinois, in 1825; and to North Palmyra 
township in this county in 1827, where the father and mother of the subject 
of this sketch both died. Mr. Solomon was about eleven years old when he 
came to this state. When they came to North Palmyra township there was 
no other house nearer than eight or ten miles to the north, twenty miles to 
the east, eight miles south, and twelve miles west. By reason of the wild, 
unsettled condition of the country there were no schools till Mr. Solomon 
had grown up, and he remembers being inside of a school-house for purposes 
of instruction only a few days in all his life. For his acquirements in the 
way of an education he is indebted to his own efforts after he was grown to 
manhood. In the year 1834 he married Lucy Ann Fink, who died in 1844. 
After his marriage he entered land and went to farming in South Palmyra 
township. In the spring of 1845 he settled in the town of Chesterfield, 
where he took a contract for building the Methodist church, the first frame 
building in the town. He also put up a circular saw mill run by horse 
power, the first mill of the kind in Macoupin county, and afterward built 
several saw mills. For some years he was clerk in a store at Chesterfield. 
June 1st, 1845, he married Mary E. Good, whose death took place in 1855. 
About 1850 he started a store of his own at Chesterfield, which he carried on 
six years. February 5, 1856, he married Fannie Smith, who was born in 


Western Mound township in 1833. Her father, Joshua Smith, was a North 
* Carolinian by birth, who came to the county in 1828, and was oue of the 
| earliest settlers near Chesterfield, within a few miles of which he improved 

several farms. Mr. Solomon was elected justice of the peace about 1846, 
and held the office two terms in succession. In 1862 President Lincoln ap- 
I pointed him post-master, but after some years he resigned. He was re-ap¬ 
pointed in 1873, and now holds the office. For eight years he kept a hotel 
I at Chesterfield. During the last twenty-five years he has acted on many 
| occasions as executor and administrator, and has settled up numerous estates, 

, and has transacted a considerable part of the legal business done at Ches- 
j terfield. He has also acted as real estate agent, and has appeared as attorney 

' in almost every case that has been tried before justices of the peace at Ches- 

! terfield. He was first a democrat, and voted for Van Buren. Although 

a warm supporter of Douglas he differed from him on the question of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, and was one of the first democrats in the county to 
j cut loose from the party on that measure. To him belongs the distinction 
(which will reflect credit on him in after years when the histories of parties 
in Illinois come to be written up) of presiding at the first regularly organized 
meeting in Macoupin county, from which dates the formation of the repub¬ 
lican party in the county. The meeting was composed of democrats opposed 
to the Kansas-Nebraska bill. He has been an active republican from that 
I day to the present. He was enrolling officer at Chesterfield during the war. 
He is an old and well-known citizen, and has discharged every business trust 
in a manner that has reflected credit on his ability and integrity. 


THOMAS DO WLAND,— (Deceased), 

Who died in 1874, was born at Shaftesbury in Dorsetshire, England, 
October 3d, 1819. His father was a saddler. He learned the trade 
of a butcher. July 26th, 1843, he married Mary Edwards, born at 
Fontmellmagna, Dorsetshire, November 12th, 1824, daughter of Janies 
Edwards. In 1848 he came with his family to New York in a sailing ves¬ 
sel, intending to settle at Dixon, Illinois, but meeting some people coming to 
Macoupin county, they came to Chesterfield township. He rented land two 
I years and then bought forty acres in section tweuty-two. He had barely 
enough money to get to Illinois, but was industrious and energetic, and be¬ 
came the owner of 260 acres of land. His constitution had never been very 
strong, and finally after an illness of nearly a year he died of consumption, 
March 4th, 1874. He had nine children ; Jane, who married Robert Rich¬ 
ardson ; Martha, wife of Thomas B. Richardson; Mary, twin-sister to 
Martha, who died at the age of seventeen ; James E., Sarah, wife of William 
Robinson ; Albert, Clara A., John R. and Mary Annie. Mr. Dowland was 
a republican in politics, a useful man, and a good citizen. 


DR. JOSEPH HUNTER. 

Dr. Hunter was born in Morgan county, Virginia, September 2d, 1837. 
His grandfather on his father’s side was an Irishman, and settled in 
Virginia, where Dr. Hunter’s father, William Hunter, was born. On 
the formation of Morgan out of Berkeley county, Virginia, William Hunter 
was the first sheriff of the new county. The name of Dr. Hunter’s mother 
was Nancy Cox. She was descended from a family which settled at an 
early date near Hagerstown, Maryland. His uncle, Hiram Cox, learned 
the shoemaker’s trade, emigrated to Ohio, studied medicine by himself, and 

• was made Professor in the Eclectic Medical College at Cincinnati. He was 
appointed state inspector to report on the purity of liquors sold in Cincin¬ 
nati, and wrote a famous letter, stating that there was not a gallon of pure 
liquor to be found in Hamilton county. His son, cousin to Dr. Hunter, 
became a prominent lawyer, and is now judge of one of the Cincinnati 
courts. Dr. Hunter was raised and obtained his education at Bath, in 

| Morgan county. He began the study of medicine in Virginia under Dr. 

j Joseph Brown, and attended medical college in Cincinnati. He came to 
j Greenfield, Illinois, in 1858, and the same year located in the old town of 
' Summerville, and began practicing. In the year 1860 he removed 

* to Nokomis, in Montgomery county. August 9th, 1862, he enlisted 

I in the 126th Illinois regiment. From Mattoon, the regiment proceeded to 

| Alton, and thence to the seat of war. Soon after entering the service he 

| was detailed as assistant surgeon, and served in different regiments and hos- 

‘ pitals. He was stationed at Jackson, Tennessee, Vicksburg, Little Rock, 
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Arkansas, and other posts. The greater part of the time he had charge of 
the refugee hospital at Jackson under Gen. R. J. Oglesby’s command. He 
received his discharge from the service by reason of disability at Little 
Rock, October 20th, 1863. Returning to Illinois he began practice at 
Fidelity, in Jersey county, where he remained till March 1, 1872, when he 
moved to Medora. This was immediately after the opening of the Rock¬ 
ford (now Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ) railroad. He established a drug 
store, which he has carried on in connection with his practice. During part 
of the year 1876 he was post-master at Medora; 1872 to 1875 he was school 
director, and in 1874 was elected clerk of Medora. Since April, 1878, he 
has held the office of police magistrate. His wife, whom he married July 
5th, 1859, was formerly Miss Nancy E. Eastliam, daughter of Albert 
Eastham, one of the old settlers of Chesterfield township, and for many 
years justice of the peace. In politics he is a democrat, and is known as a 
man of enterprise and energy, and of decided convictions on all subjects. 


JOHN RICHARDSON 

Was born at Hamilton, near Selby, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, Eng¬ 
land, January 30th, 1820 His father died when he was two years old, and 
his mother married again John Birkby, who came over to Quebec and Mon¬ 
treal in 1831, and not liking the country, returned to England, where he re¬ 
ceived letters from Zachariah Scott, who had settled in Morgan county, 
Illinois, urging him to come to that county. Accordingly in May, 1832, 
the family sailed again from England, and settled three miles west of 
Jacksonville. Mr. Richardson was about twelve years old when he came to 
Morgan county. He married, Martha, daughter of Thomas Ronksley, on 
December 26th, 1842; she was born in March, 1826, at Stilly Bridge, fifteen 
miles from Manchester, England, and came to America in November, 1841. 

In 1844 he came to Chesterfield township. He now lives on section twenty- 
two, and owns 318 acres of land. He has always been a democrat, and 
voted for Van Buren for president. His eight children are Thomas 
B. Richardson, Mary Ann, wife of Henry Doughty ; Genevra, who mar¬ 
ried James Searles, and is now dead ; William Richardson, Elizabeth 
Frances deceased, and Priscilla. He is an old citizen and a good farmer. | 


EDMUND WILSON, 

One of the the farmers of Chesterfield township, was born in Pickaway 
county, Ohio, May 28th, 1836. His father was born and raised in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and moved to Ohio. He married Sarah E. Lewis, who was descended 
from a Virginia family. Her uncle was Col. Lewis, a prominent man in 
Virginia before the revolutionary war, who gained great notoriety by his 
achievements as an Indian fighter, for which service the state erected a 
statue in his honor, which to this day stands in the city of Richmond, as a 
lasting memorial to the bravery of this man, one of Virginia’s true and 
valiant sons. 

When Mr. Wilson was a small child his father removed from Pickaway 
county to Franklin county, Ohio, and dealt largely in horses ; buying them 
up in the adjacent country, then taking them to eastern markets. They 
were generally sold in Philadelphia or Baltimore, as prices were better in 
these cities than in Cincinnati; they were herded, and with the aid of a few 
young men to lead or drive, made their way tediously, and by easy stages 
through the forests and over the mountains intervening between the points 
of starting and destination. Mr. Wilson’s father died when Edmund was 
onlv 14 years of age, in Urbana,01iio. Edmund resided in Franklin county 
until he was 18 years of age, and then, in 1854, he moved to Christian 
county, Illinois, and employed himself at farming. On January 7th, 1857, 
he married Louisa Bell, who was born in Garrard county, Kentucky, and 
moved to Christian county, Illinois, and settled where is now the town of 
Palmer. After his marriage Mr. Wilson went to farming for himself, being 
so engaged for two years, when he went to Springfield, Illinois. In 1859 he 
began farming again in Christian county, and was at it when the late war- 


broke out. Being of a patriotic spirit, in July, 1861, he enlisted at Tnylor- 
ville, and on the 5th of August was mustered into the service at Decatur, 
in company G, 41st Illinois Infantry volunteers. He reached St. Louis, 
August Pith, and from that city started for Bird's Point, Missouri, where 
after remaining some time he went to Paducah, Kentucky, and remained 
there until February 5th, 1862. On that day he left Paducah, and the next 
day he camped near Fort Henry. He took part in the famous battle which 
resulted in the capture of that stronghold. On the 12th of the same month 
the regiment was ordered to Fort Donelson, and was engaged in the battle 
in front of that fearfully stubborn array of breastworks, for three days and 
nights, commencing on the 13th. Even though fatigued, and having fought 
hard for nearly a week, the troops behaved nobly, and on the third day Fort 
Donelson’s colors came down. On March 8th, the regiment was ordered 
back to Fort Henry, and on April 6th aud 7th they participated in the 
battle of Shiloh. Mr. Wilson had passed through all the other battles un¬ 
scathed, but his good fortune here waned. On the first day of the battle, 
about 5 i\ m., a Hying piece of shell struck him on the elbow, completely 
shattering the whole lower arm ; it was amputated on the field, and he was 
moved to a temporary hospital at Savannah, Tennessee, twelve miles from 
the battle ground, where he remained until the middle of April, when he 
was sent to the hospital at Keokuk, Iowa. It took some time to re¬ 
cover, and he was honorably discharged June 14th, 1862. 

Mr. Wilson then went back to Christian county, and lived there until the 
fall of 1863, when he bought out a grocery store at Carrollton, Greene 
county. When Carrollton was incorporated into a city, he was elected city 
marshal, and held that office for eight years. In 1875 he came to Macoupin 
county, and went to farming in Polk township. In the spring of 1879, he 
moved to his present location on section 26, in Chesterfield tow-nship. He 
has nine children, six boys and three girls. He has always been a republi¬ 
can in politics, and his first vote cast for president was in 1860, for Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln. His children are Nathan E., Hiram L., Francis M., Ulysses 
Grant, Lillie B., Edgar J., Frederick, Emma and Eva. The last two are 
twins. Mr. Wilson is a good citizen, and a man who in years to come, when 
this history comes to be read by children of future generations, will receive 
credit for his services in battling for his country, and in the loss of an arm, in 
one of the severest struggles of the entire war. He was elected justice of 
the peace in Polk township in 1877, but did not serve on account of his in¬ 
tending to leave the township. While at Carrollton he organized the firm of 
“ Edmund Wilson A Co., Independent Detectives,” and transacted a large 
amount of detective business; arresting many criminals and traveling over 
a considerable portion of the country. At the present time he is a member 
of the Secret Service Company at Cincinnati. 


THOMAS HODGSON 

Was born at Crowle, in Lincolnshire, England, November 25, 1826, son of 
John Hodgson aud Mary Martindale. His grandfather, Thomas Hodgson, 
was of Scotch descent. He was raised on a farm in the vicinity of his birth¬ 
place. At Hull, England, April 30, 1851, he married Elizabeth Cawood, 
born in 1830, five miles from Goole, in Yorkshire. In the spring of 1852 he 
and his wife came to America, the voyage across in a sailing vessel requiring 
fifty-three days. He farmed fifteen months in Oxford county, Canada, then 
moved to Whiteside county, Michigan, where he bought eighty acres of 
land, nine miles from Toledo; in 1854 he removed to Ogle county, Illinois; 
and in the fall of 1859 to Chesterfield township. When he came to the 
county he did not have enough money to pay for the forty acres of land be 
bought, but w T as industrious and economical, and now owns two hundred and 
fifty-five acres and the undivided one-fifth of three hundred and twenty acres 
additional. He has six children living and three deceased. Those living 
are Mary Ann, Sarah Elizabeth, Thomas Norton, Lois, Martha and Eunice. 
Sarah Elizabeth is the wife of Joseph Hightchew. He attends closely to his 
own business affairs and takes little interest in politics. When he votes he 
votes for the man rather than for party. He keeps his word, meets his 
obligations, and is a peaceable and useful citizen. 
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DORCHESTER TOWNSHIP 


ORCHESTER township is bounded on the north by Gillespie, on 
the east by Staunton, on the south by Madison county, on the 
west by Bunker Hill township, and is described as town 7, 
range 7. 

The principal streams are the Cahokia cr^ek and the west fork 
of the Cahokia and its tributaries, which runs through the central part of 
the township from north to south; there are also other small streams in the 
western part of the township, which run almost due south. 

The land along these streams was formerly heavily timbered, consisting 
of the different kinds of oak, also hickory, cottonwood, etc. Although 
many acres have been cut off for fencing and other purposes, there is yet 
considerable timber in the township, and the excellent grass growing along 
the streams affords an excellent opportunity for stock husbandry. The sur¬ 
face slopes southward. 

Early Settlers. —The first settler was a man by the name of Williams, who 
came here iu the latter part of the year 1818. He was a “ squatter, 1 ’* and it 
is not known that he ever owned any land in the township. He moved to 
Missouri about 1833, as the country was becoming too thickly settled to suit 
him. His near neighbor was Tallamachus Camp, who lived in what is now 
known as Staunton township. 

The first land entries are Oct. 9th, 1820, Richard Wilhelm, 80 acres in 
section 24; March 11th, 1829, Charles G. Spence, 40 acres in section 11; 
the third entry was made by Tallamachus Camp, January 25th, 1830. It 
was nearly eleven years after Mr. Williams came, before he had neighbors 
in the township besides the Indians. , 

In 1829, the following settlements were made: William McKenney, on 
section 11; Thomas Grant, section 35; John Funderburk, located on section 
23; and, in 1830, they were followed by others, among whom were, Valen¬ 
tine Sawyer, who settled on section 13 ; William Davis, on section 22 ; Abra¬ 
ham Smith, on section 34; and, in 1831, Daniel B. Sawyer, settled on sec¬ 
tion 10; in 1832, Thomas Hart, on section 23; in 1833, Abraham Isaacs, 
on section 1 ; in 1834, John Walker, on section 16; in 1835, Joseph 
Walker, on section 35, and Cleveland Walker, on section 5; in 1836, David 
Bentley, on section 27; and, in 1837, Pana R. Hayden, on section 4, and 
Wm. Purdy, on section 23. At first, the settlers were confined to the tim¬ 
ber ; but, in time, the new comers began to push out upon the prairie. 

The first settlers of this township experienced great hardships. The 
woods were full of wild beasts; and many times they would besiege the j 

home of the pioneer, and often do serious damage. It is related, that, when , 

Mr. Camp was coming home from mill, on horseback, with a bag of meal, j 
he was overtaken by wolves; and, in jumping for him, they tore the bag 
with their teeth or claws to such an extent that he lost almost all his meal, I 

and it was with the utmost difficulty that he protected himself and horse ; 

from a fearful death. ! 

The first birth was one of Mr. Camps children, in the year 1820. | 

The first marriage took place between Daniel B. Sawyer and Miss Minerva | 
Scroggins. The ceremony was performed by John A. Funderburk, justice j 
of the peace. j 

The first deaths were the two children of Tallamachus Camp, from 1824 f 
to 1826. They were buried on the farm, which was the commencement of | 
the first cemetery in the township. Afterwards a few other persons were i 

buried there, making in all twelve or fourteen. It has not been used as a j 

burial-place for many years. 



The first sermon was preached at Mr. Camp’s house, in 1829, by a travel 
ing missionary of the Baptist church. There are now in the township two 
Christian and one Baptist church. Peter Loug organized the first Baptist 
church in 1836. The first church edifice erected was the Christian church, 
at Round Prairie, on section 32, in 1852; and the first preachers were 
Robert Foster and Jonathan G. Wood. The first Sunday-school was 
organized about 1870, and was held in a school-house. 

The first mill was built in 1839, on section 7, by Valentine Sawyer. It 
was a horse-mill. Every man did his own grinding, and gave one-eighth 
of the gram for toll. 

The first school-house was built about 1839, on south-east quarter of sec¬ 
tion 11. It was built of logs by the mutual consent and labor of the neigh¬ 
borhood. The first teacher was Jeremiah Wilcox. The first school trustees 
were Daniel B. Sawyer, Alexander Ness, and John Vincent. 

The first post-office was kept by Wm. T. Kens, in the village of Dorchester. 

The first steam saw-mill was on section 24, erected about 1850. 

The first improved cattle brought to the township was by Henry Bowers. 

In 1855 and ’56 the Indianapolis and St. Louis R. R. was built, running 
through the north-west portion of the township, running ears in the fall of 
1856 as far as Pana, and opening an avenue by which the farmers could 
ship their produce. A large amount of wheat and other grain, as well as 
live stock, are now shipped almost daily. 

To show the resources of the township, we give the statistics from the 
assessor’s book of 1879: Number of acres of improved lands, 13,988; value, 
873,251; acres unimproved lands, 9,038; value, 825,682; total value of lands, 
898,933; value of lots, 81,510. Of horses there are 495; value, 86,142; 
cattle, 715; value, 85,309; mules, 72; value, 8994; sheep, 671; value, 
8657 ; hogs, 1,192; value, 8833; 2 steam engines; 172 carriages and 
wagons, value, 81,244; 109 watches and clocks 77 sewing machines, 5 pianos, 
3 organs. The total cash value of all personal property is 819,378. 

OFFICERS SINCE TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION. 

Supervisors. —Thomas J. Lukens, elected in 1871, and re-elected in 1872 
and 1873; John R. Sawyer, elected in 1874, and re-elected in 1875, 76, 77, 
and 78; Josiah Sawyer, elected in 1879. 

Town Clerk. —J. Sawyer, elected iu 1871, and by re-election has held the 
office up to 1879. 

Assessors.- —D. Sawyer, elected in 1871, and held the office until 1876; J. 
W. Turk, elected in 1877, and by re-election held the office up to 1879. 

Collectors. —J. R. Sawyer, elected in 1871; D. R. Hawkins, elected in 
1872; J. A. Ward, elected in 1873, and re-elected in 1874, and held the 
office up to 1879. 

Justices of the Peace. —P. Conrad and I. W. Hutchinson, elected in 1871; 
P. Conrad and W. B.'Spruill, elected in 1873; W. B. Spruill and T. Swain, 
present incumbents. 

Constables. —I. K. Wayne and J. H. Walker, elected in 1871; I. K. Wayne 
and T. Swain, elected in 1873; T. J. Sawyer, elected in 1876; T. J. Sawyer 
and S. Mize, elected in 1877; I. K. Wayne, elected in 1878. 

Commissioners of Highways. —1871, Nathan Smith, Schuyler Isom, Richard 
Hawkins; 1872, Samuel Pence; 1873, John Williamson; 1874, Nathan 
Smith; 1875, Jacob Perine; 1876, Absalom Digmon; 1877, Henry K. 
Isaacs ; 1878, Nathan Smith, Peter Conrad; 1879, R. Lee. 
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the village of Dorchester Before either of the churches were built both denominations held sendee 

Is situated on sections 4 and 5 in Dorchester township, and sections 32 and in a hall owned by P. R. Hayden. 

33 in Gillespie township. Wineman avenue is the principal street, and is on A comfortable school-house was built in 1869. It contains two recitation 

the township line. It was called Dorchester in memory of Dorchester | rooms, two side rooms (now used as clothes-rooms by the children), and 
Heights ; the township of Dorchester took its name from the village. 1 Masonic Hall upon the second floor, which occupies about two-thirds of its 

Alonzo Cuttler was the original proprietor of the town, through whose | space. The first teacher was James Ayers, 
efforts it received a railroad station, on the Indianapolis and St. Louis R. R. j The population of the town is about 350. 

The survey was conducted by Fletcher H. Chapman in 1859. In the spring I The present business places are,— 

of 1861 was laid out what is known as P. R. Hayden’s first addition, which Dry Good*. —Meyer & Bro. Notions .—Joseph Melligan. Hardware .— 

joined the south-east side of the town. In 1866 Hayden’s second addition William Smith. Wheelwright. —Charles J. Thuer. 

was added. The depot was built in the spring of 1861. The first building Those just mentioned are in Gillespie township. Of those in Dorchester 

was a small warehouse ; the second building, and first used for a dwelling township we find,— 

and store, was built and occupied by Wm. Whitfield in the spring of 1861, Post-matter and Station Agent. —William Keas. Grain Merchant. —H. H. 

and is the house where Terteman Myer now lives. In the summer of 1860 Beach. Hotel and Saloon. —Nicholas Henrion. Drug Store. —Dr. Black. 

Mr. Hayden built a side-track on the south side of the railroad, and put up Boot and Shoe Store. —Charles F. Ostermever. Blacksmith. —Charles A. 

a small warehouse for buying grain, and it was rented to B. F. Williamson, , Hoffmann. Grocery Store. —Tibold Schnieder. 

who occupied it until the spring of 1861, when Mr. Hayden took possession | The present preacher at the M. E. Church is Rev. Massey. The 
of it. The first car-load of produce was delivered by Mr. Hayden in the fall 1 Sunday-school contains about 45 scholars. Mr. W. Scarritt is superintend- 
ofl860. 1 eut. The present preacher at the Christian Church is Rev. Groner. 

The first hotel was erected by Thomas Potts, in 1866. The Sunday-school numbers about 70 scholars. The superintendent is 

The first marriage celebrated was that of Mr. Duncan to Miss S. Grant. Snoden Simmons. 

The Methodist Church was erected in 1868, and the first preacher was The town is built on high prairie. A lasting supply of water is obtained 

Rev. Morris ; and Mr. Gill the first Sunday-school superintendent. in digging from 15 to 30 feet. The buildings are all frame, except five 

The Christian Church was erected in 1874. The first preacher was Rev. dwelling-houses, w hich are of brick. The town is surrounded by a good 

David Davis, and the first Sunday-school superintendent was Jas. Masters. farming community, and its people are intelligent and enterprising. 




BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


THOMAS J. LUKEN. 

The Luken family is of German descent. The first member of the family 
to emigrate to America settled in Pennsylvania in the neighborhood of Phila¬ 
delphia, and afterwards some of the Lukens removed to a broken region of 
country in Mifflin county in the same state. In the neighborhood of 
Mifflintown, David Luken, father of the subject of this biography, was born. 

He married Prudence Macklin,who was of Irish ancestors, and in 1830 
moved to Cambria county, Pennsylvania, to a farm on the summit of the 
Allegheny mountains, where he lived till 1837 and then brought his family 
to Illinois. They reached Alton, April 19, 1838, and in a few months 
afterward bought a small farm in Madison county, about five miles south of 
Bunker Hill. Mr. Luken’s father moved to Dorchester township in 1854, | 

and died February 19,1862. He had been a soldier in the war of 1812, and 
while living in Pennsylvania was an officer in the militia service. | 

Thomas J. Luken was born in Cambria county, Pennsylvania, January 11, 
1835, and consequently was about two years of age when he came to Illinois, 
and nineteen when he became a resident of Macoupin county. He began 
farming where he now lives in 1857. In the spring of 1860 he went to Col- j 

orado, where he was engaged in mining gold about one year, and then return¬ 
ed to Macoupin county, and resumed farming. April 4, 1861, he married 
Margaret Muir, daughter of Andrew Muir. Mrs. Luken was born in Ayr¬ 
shire, Scotland, in 1840, and came to America in 1842. At the time of her 
marriage she was living with her grandfather, John Patrick. Of the six 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Luken five are living, viz: Mary P., Ida Viola, 
Fernando B., Jennie E., and Thomas Howard. Maggie L. was the name 
of the one deceased. Mr. L. owns two hundred acres of land in Dorchester 


township and one hundred and sixty in Honey Point township. He is 
known as a public-spirited man, and is one of the influential 
Democrats of his part of the county. He was elected in 1871 the first 
supervisor from Dorchester township, and served as such for three successive 
terms, and on being elected a fourth time resigned the position. He was a 
member of the Board of Supervisors during the period when the United 
States Courts attempted to compel a levy of a tax with which to pay the 
Court-house bonds, and with other members of the Board resisted every 
movement looking to the payment of that debt. He was one of the seven¬ 
teen members of the Board who refused to obey the mandamus of the United 
States Circuit Court requiring a levy of a tax, and in consequence were 
fined one thousand dollars each. 

When the family came to Macoupin county in 1854 there were five 
children ; P. H. Luken, now residing on section six ; Mary E. Luken, living 
on the same section ; Joel B, Luken, who died in 1864; Fernando C. Luken, 
whose death occured in 1874, and Thomas J. Luken. He first began farm¬ 
ing in 1857 in partnership with his brother Fernando C., who remained at 
home and managed the farm while Mr. Luken was in Colorado. In the 
fall of 1874 his brother visited St. Louis, and after his return was attacked 
by the small-pox. He died October 31,1874, and the decease spread till all 
the members of the family, fourteen in number, were seized with it, and for 
I several months the household were entirely shut off from the rest of the 

j community. Three deaths in all took place; his brother, Fernando C.; his 

j daughter, Maggie L., then only nine mouths old, and a man named Charles 

I Ayers, who was employed on the farm. Mr. Luken is well known as 

I a good citizen. 
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P. H. LUKEN. 

This gentleman was born on the Juniata river in Mifflin county, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, October 20th, 1820. His father moved to Cambria county, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, when Mr. Luken was six or seven years of age, and to Illinois in 
1837. He was seventeen years old when he came to this state. He livecl 
with his father on a farm in Madison county till his marriage, which took 
place in the early part of the year 1843, to Martela Miller, born in Tennes¬ 
see, and a daughter of Alexander H. Miller, who settled in Madison county, 
on emigrating to Illinois. After he was married he went to farming for 
himself, on land adjoining his father. His wife died January 1st, 1850 ; he 
afterward sold his farm, and in the fall of 1851 went to California with the 
purpose of trying his fortune mining gold ; he was engaged in mining prin¬ 
cipally in El Dorado county, and for a short period, in Yuba county; he 
returned to Illinois in the spring of. 1855, having been absent three years 
and three months; he then purchased a farm in section six, Dorchester 
township, where he has since resided. He had two children ; one of them, 
Julius Shields Luken, died at the age of four years while Mr. Luken was 
in California ; the other, Washington Orlena Luken, enlisted in an Illinois 
regiment during the war of the rebellion, when seventeen years old; he 
never returned, and it is supposed that he met his death from some un¬ 
known and never discovered cause. A view of Mr. Luken’s residence where 
he lives, together with his sister, Mary C. Luken, appears on another page. 
He has never taken an active part in politics, but has always voted the 
democratic ticket. 


DANIEL B. SAWYER 

Was born in Tyrrel county, North Carolina, September 24, 1813, the fifth 
of a family of eight children of Josiah Sawyer and Hannah Sykes. His 
ancestors had been residents of North Carolina for a long period. In 
his eighteenth year he decided on leaving home. He started for Illinois in 
August, 1831, and came directly to Dorchester township, Macoupin county. 
He assisted in building a log cabin for his brother-in-law, made some rails in 
the winter of 1831-2, and the following spring began improving the farm on 
which he now resides on West prairie, in this township. At that time 
there were but few families living in Dorchester township, and with two ex¬ 
ceptions Mr. Sawyer is now the oldest settler on West prairie. December 
25, 1834, he married Minerva Scroggins ; she was born in Dickson county, 
Tennessee, 1816; and came with her mother to Madison county, Illinois, in 
1829, the family first settling near Edwardsville and afterward on Silver 
creek. Mr. Sawyer has since been living in this township. He has 
had eleven children, all of whom have grown to maturity and received & 
careful education. John, the oldest son, graduated at Shurtleff college and 
afterward at the Theological seminary at Rochester; the remainder of his 
life w r as spent in the active ministry in the Baptist church; he was pastor of 
churches in Massachusetts and Illinois, and died in Colorado February, 1878 ; 
the oldest daughter, Mary J., is the wife of Frank Godfrey; Harrison Saw¬ 
yer is a graduate of Shurtleff college and the Theological department con¬ 
nected with it; Susan died when an infant; Ellen graduated at Almira col¬ 
lege at Greenville, and died within a year after her marriage to Alexander 
Sinclair; Sarah E. also graduated at Almira college, and died at the age of 
twenty-three; Thomas died when an infant, and Daniel Addison at the age 
of three years; William Taylor Sawyer died at the age of nineteen, while 
pursuing a course of study at Shurtleff college ; the death of Frank occurred 
at the age of eighteen at Fort Scott, Kansas, while on a visit*to Texas; 
Dempsey B. is the name of the youngest son. Mr. Sawyer was originally a 
democrat, but from what he saw of the workings of the institution of slavery 
in North Carolina in his boyhood he became strongly anti-slavery in his sym¬ 
pathies. He was an early subscriber to Lovejoy's paper at Alton, the publi¬ 
cation of which resulted in the murder of the editor in 1837, and never made 
any attempt to disguise his sentiments when opposition to slavery was much 
less popular than it has since become. He was an early member of the re¬ 
publican party, and has supported it since its organization. 


CHURCHWELL W. WAYNE. 

Mr. Wayne’s grandfather, John Wayne, was a brother to the celebrated 
General Mad Anthony Wayne, one of the most renowned characters of the 
evolutionary war. John Wayne was born of Scotch ancestry in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, an like his brother was a soldier in the Revolutionary war, serving 


in the Continental army as an officer under Washington. He was in 
numerous battles, gained a marked reputation for bravery, was twice 
wounded, and bore a full share of the hardships and privations of that long 
and bloody struggle which resulted in the independence of our country. 
From Pennsylvania he moved to Virginia, and from the latter state to Ken¬ 
tucky, where he settled in Bourbon county eleven miles from the town of 
Paris. Mr. Wayne's father, Benjamin Franklin Wayne, was born and 
raised in Virginia and married Nancy Tankesly, who was a native of Ireland, 
and came to Richmond, Virginia, with her parents when quite small. 
Directly after this marriage the whole family, including both the father and 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch, emigrated from Virginia to Ken¬ 
tucky. Benjamin Franklin Wayne was a soldier in the war of 1812, and 
served under General Jackson at the battle of New Orleans. 

Churcbwell W. Wayne was the third of a family of eleven children. He 
was born at Stepsey's Cross Roads in Bourbon county, Kentucky, February 
3, 1816. He was named by his grandfather, ChuVchwell Jones Washington 
Wayne, the first part of the name being in honor of Church well Jones, a 
comrade of his grandfather from Virginia in the Revolutionary war, who 
was shot by his side in battle and died in his grandfather’s arms. Mr. 
Wayne has since abbreviated the name to Churchell W. After improving 
a farm in Kentucky his father, like many of the pioneer settlers of that state, 
lost it through a defect of title, and after spending considerable money iu 
litigation determined to remove to Illinois. He came in 1818, while Illinois 
was yet a territory, and settled in Edgar county, then a wild and thinly 
settled country abounding with Indians. Mr. Wayne remembers that the 
Indians on frequent occasions would gather iuto the little log school-house 
in which he first went to school and crowd the scholars away from the fire, 
much to the terror of the younger children, who were glad to run away to 
their homes for safety. His father had a contract for carrying the mail 
between Terre Haute and Decatur, and Mr. Wayne, when a boy of thirteen 
or fourteen, rode horseback over the route, distributing the mail at only time 
points. The country was full of Indians and wolves, and these rides (part of 
the distance having to be travelled at night) over uninhabited prairies and 
through dark sloughs were solitary and lonesome enough. The people where 
he was raised knew little about the improvements and inventions further 
East The first school teacher, Joel Dougherty, who had made a 
Congress Improvement, fenced it with some rails, and then went 
to teaching school. There was some talk of the construction of 
a railroad, and the school teacher remarked that “ he wished to gracious 
a railroad would come along, for he would have a chance to sell his railW 9 
When the railroad was built Dougherty was probably surprised to find out 
that the cars ran on something different from oak rails. With such teachers 
as these it is not surprising that the sons of Western pioneers grew up with¬ 
out much education. When about twenty-one he went to Kentucky, and 
spent two years in the neighborhood where his father and grandfather had 
formerly lived. In 1829 he was mining lead in Wisconsin. February 25, 
1840, he married Sarah J. Keller; she was born near Louisville, Kentucky ; 
her father, Isaac Keller, was from Virginia, and her mother from Maryland. 

He became a resident of Macoupin county in 1842, and bought one hun¬ 
dred acres of land in Dorchester township, where he has been residing ever 
since. His first wife died October 12, 1870. His second marriage occurred 
May 15, L872, to Mrs. Mary Beere, formerly Miss Mary Eaton. Mrs. 
Wayne was born in Limerick county, Ireland, April 27, 1834; she came to 
New York in 1851; in January, 1858, married Henry Beere, and the same 
year came to Macoupin county. Mrs. Wayne has eight children; William 
F., farming in the American Bottom in Madison county; Isaac, Silas, 
Vetuvia, who married John McDonald, and is now deceased; Sarah J., 
Mary, wife of Beverly Martin of Staunton; Jennie, wife of Jessie Sawyer, 
and Henrietta. The last named is by his second marriage. He has always 
been a democrat, and his first vote for President was cast for Jackson in 
1832. It may be mentioned that his grandfather, John Wayne, removed 
I from Kentucky to Edgar county, where he died at the remarkable age of one 
hundred and four ; the bones of the old revolutionary soldier now repose at 
I the head of Catfish Point, eleven miles north of Paris, where also are buried 
his grandmother and parents. 


DR. CHARLES H. BLACK. 

This gentleman, who has been practicing medicine at Dorchester since 
November, 1873, is a native of Greenville, Bond county, Illinois 
born October 20th, 1849. His father, John H. Black, ’was born 
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in Mercer county, Kentucky, November 26th, 1805, and lived there till he 
was grown. On coming to Illinois he first lived for a short time in Bond 
county, and then went to St. Louis, where he resided several years, and then 
returned to Bond county, and lived at Greenville during the remainder of 
his life. He was married in Bond county, about the year 1835, to Cynthia 
P. White, who was born in Lincoln county, North Carolina, July 5th, 1814. 
Her father, John White, in 1817, the year before the admission of Illinois 
as a state, settled at Bethel, in Bond county, and was among the pioneer 
settlers of that community. Dr. Black’s mother was three years old when 
she came to this state, and when about ten her father died. She has been 
accustomed to relate that in her girlhood the wolves were so bad that calves 
and sheep left out in the fields were unsafe from their attacks. Even in the 
daylight they would approach close to the house, and pursue a man without 
hesitation. One day, when her brother Edward, who was then quite a lad, 
was coming from mill after night with a sack of flour, on horseback, the 
wolves made a ferocious attack on him, snapping their teeth and endeavor¬ 
ing to jump on the horse, and at one time succeeded so nearly that he was 
almost dragged to the ground and made their prey. The only mill they had 
was a horse mill, and each man ground his grist with his own horse. Some¬ 
times it was necessary to wait two or three days for a turn, and the family 
were often obliged to boil wheat for food, till the grinding could be done. 

The subject of this sketch was the youngest of nine children. He was 
raised in Bond county, and obtained his education in the public schools of 
Greenville. Two of his older brothers had adopted professions. One, Henry 
D. Black, attended Rush college in 1862-3; enlisted in the 135th Illinois 
regiment, under the hundred days’ call for troops during the war, and con¬ 
tracted diseases during his service, from which he afterward died at home. 
Another brother, Samuel E. Black, went out to Kansas, and engaged in the 
practice of law, and is now probate judge at Eldorado, in Butler county. 
In 1870 Dr. Black began reading medicine in the office of Dr. William A. 
Allen, of Greenville, and in the fall of 1871 entered the Chicago Medical 
College, from which institution, after attending two full courses of lectures, 
he graduated in the spring of 1873. Soon after his graduation he began 
practicing his profession at Woodburn, in this county, and November 26th, 
of the same year, established himself as a physician at Dorchester. He has 
a good professional record, and has remained at Dorchester, though several 
competitors have meantime located there and gone away. 


CHARLES FOSTER COX. 

This gentleman, now a resident of Dorchester township, was bom at Mt. 
Holly, New Jersey, October 21st, 1830. His ancestors were residents of 
West Jersey from the time of the first settling up of that country. It is 
said that three brothers by the name of Cox emigrated, from Scotland to 
America, one of whom settled in East Jersey and another in West Jersey. 
Some of the early members of the family were Quakers. His grandfather, 
Jesse Cox, was long engaged in the mercantile business at Mt. Holly. The 
firm of Jesse Cox <fe Sons (of which his father was also a member) carried 
on a large store, ran a flouring and paper mill, and stood high in mercantile 
circles. His father, John Wood Cox, was a leading business man of Mt. 


Holly. He was gifted with strong, natural executive ability, and managed 
business with marked success. He was engaged in the banking business, 
and by disposition and training was fitted for the position of a successful 
financier and careful capitalist. He was frequently called upon to conduct 
public business and act as administrator and executor of estates; he was 
appointed by the governor of the state as commissioner to assist in the divi¬ 
sion of counties. Although he had numerous opportunities to go into pub¬ 
lic office he always declined to leave his personal business to accept public 
station. He was in business in Mt. Holly from the time he was nineteen 
till his death, which occurred at the age of sixty-nine. Mr. Cox’s mother’s 
name was Hannah Rush. His maternal grandmother’s name was Foster, a 
half sister to William Foster, at one time a prominent and wealthy business 
man of Philadelphia. 

The subject of this biography w’as raised in Mt. Holly, where he attended 
school. He afterward entered Marshall College at Mercersburg, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, since removed to Lancaster. After leaving school he was farming at 
Cream Ridge, in Monmouth county, New Jersey. He subsequently became 
interested in the manufacture of the “ Union Repeating Gun,” and in 1856 
went to New York to superintend business connected with it. Cyrus W. 
Field became associated also in the enterprise, and he and Mr. Cox visited 
Europe in its interests. A company was formed known as the American 
Arms Company, of w r hich Mr. Cox was president. The gun proved a 
valuable weapon, and several batteries were supplied to the Union army 
during the recent war of the rebellion, and several to foreign governments. 
After his father’s death Mr. Cox purchased the farm in Monmouth county, 
New Jersey. After the close of the war he invested in raising cotton in Mis¬ 
sissippi and Louisiana, but the speculation did not prove particularly success¬ 
ful. His father at one time was interested in the banking business at 
Kankakee City, Illinois, and also at Madison, Wisconsin. His brother also 
had property in the West, to see after which as administrator Mr. Cox first 
came to Illinois. He became interested in the fruit business in Madison 
county, and, in partnership with Noah S. Hart, erected near Melville, four 
miles from Alton, a large fruit distillery, which has since been in successful 
operation, and has a capacity for manufacturing forty thousand bushels of 
fruit annually. The firm of Taylor & Cox now carry on this establishment 
and manufacture all kinds of fruit brandies. In March, 1878, he moved to 
his present residence, a mile and a half east of Bunker Hill, where he in¬ 
tends erecting machinery to evaporate fruit according to the Alden process. 
He was married in New York, January 16th, 1856, to Miss Lillie M. Miller, 
daughter of Rev. William Miller, who w r as a native of Nova Scotia, but 
was preaching in Connecticut at the time of this marriage. Her death oc¬ 
curred from congestion of the lungs, on the 11th of January, 1864. His 
second marriage was on the 5th of December, 1865, to Miss Bashie Pease of 
Carrollton, Montgomery county, Ohio. Her family came from Suffield, 
Connecticut, and settled at Dayton and Carrollton, Ohio. Mr. Cox has not 
been an active politician, but came from a family of old line whigs, and he 
himself is inclined to support the principles and policy of the republican 
party, though he is conservative and independent, and inclined to vote for 
men who will advance the interests of the country rather than further 
party ends. 
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GIRARD TOWNSHIP 


H HIS township is formed from the southern half of township 
12, N. Range 6. The land is very fertile. It is drained by a 
branch of Otter creek, and a branch of the Macoupin, on the south. 
There is very little timber found in the township, and for that 
reason the settlers did not come in as early as in some of the adjoining 
townships—with the exception of a few families in the south-west corner— 
who came in the year 1830; there names were Daniel Black, Wm. and Charles 
Cox, Jessie Ashlock, Mr. Mathews, Harlam Warren and Thomas Warren. 
The increase of population was very slow previous to the year 1840. In 
the year 1835, John Henderson located at the Cross-roads, one and a half 
miles north of the present village of Girard, where he kept accommoda¬ 
tions for travelers and stage horses, as it was on the stage line running from § 
Springfield to Alton. The place was long known as Henderson’s, and after¬ 
wards Virden s stage stand. 

About 1834 Dr. Edwards and Coe Mather, laid out a town at the point 
of timber, partly on the same ground where the village of Girard now 
stands. They named the town Girard, and the town plat was never re¬ 
corded ; the only improvement was a brick-kiln. 

Before the railroad was in operation the farmers would take their produce 
to Alton and St. Louis, sailing wheat for 25 to 50 cents per bushel. 

The first death , was the wife of Thomas Warren, about 1833. 

The first marriages, were Elisha Smith and Susan Evans, and Mr. Duff and 
Juliett Henderson. 

First Sermon preached, was by a traveling minister of the Methodist de¬ 
nomination at one of the settler’s .dwellings. But for a long time the resi¬ 
dents went to North Otter township to attend religious services at private j 
houses. John Steward and Bird England, were local preachers, also P. I 
Lamay, of the Baptist denomination, occasionally came up and held meeting I 
at “ father Spenner’s.” 

The first mill was a horse mill, erected by Mr. Sprouse. Steam mills were 
soon put up at Waverly and Lick creek, also a water mill on Sugar creek. 

At this time people went to mill in wagons. In 1846 and ’47, B. Boggess 
built a steam saw and grist mill, in North Otter. It was a great convenience | 
to the people of Girard. In September, 1852, the railroad was finished from 
Alton to Springfield. 

* VILLAGE OF GIRARD 

was laid out in the spring of 1853, and 1854, by C. H. Fink and B. Bog¬ 
gess. The survey was made by Nathan Savage, covering part of the 
same land where Edwards and Mathers contemplated a town years before. | 
It is located on a beautiful prairie, laid out at right angles, reserving in the 
centre a large square, which has been set out with trees, and now adds much 
to the beauty, health and comfort of the village. j 

Thomas Lewis and John Way, made the first addition in the year of 1855 1 

on the south side. They had a sale of lots, August 21st, 1855, selling 
from $20 to $60 each. The second addition was made by B. Boggess, Sept. 

1st, 1866, on the north and east side of the town, and comprised about sixty 
acres. 

The village has met with drawbacks in the shape of fires, two of which 
were very large. The first and largest fire, broke out at night in a dry- 
goods store, kept by James Burton, during the summer of 1861; the flames 
spread to the adjoining business houses, and destroyed one half of the north 


side. The goods were mostly saved. The second fire was the planing mill 
and two ware-houses near the depot. 

The first building erected , was a small dwelling, moved from the country 
by B. Boggess, and was occupied by Dr. Abraham Miller and family; it is 
the house now owned by J. Birzelle, but has since been enlarged. In the 
fall of 1853, and almost at the same time, the following buildings were put 
up: a dwelling by Dr. Miller; one by N. Branham and one by C. H. Fink; 
a store- house bv Boggess, and a blacksmith shop by J. S. Warfield. The 
first store was kept by A. S. Mayfield, in the summer of 1853. 

The first school was taught by a Miss Purdy in a partly finished dwelling- 
house, during the fall of 1853. The first school-house erected, was a one- 
story frame building, and occupied the ground where the present public 
school building now stands. 

The first church edifice was finished in the spring of 1855. It was a 
Union church; in time each denomination built a church for themselves, and 
the old church was sold to the Presbyterians about 1*64. There are at pre¬ 
sent five churches, Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Christian and Uni¬ 
versal ist. 

The first post-master was James Mitchel, who was appointed about 1854: 
before that time the neighborhood received their mail at Pleasant Grove, in 
North Otter township. 

The first warehouse was built by J. W. Woodroof, in the fall of 1854. He 
bought and shipped the first car of wheat. 

The first flour mill was put up by H. Hall, in 1855, and occupied the 
ground where the old woolen mill now stands. There are now three mills in the' 
place. One owned by J. W. Woodroof, with three run of burrs, has a capa¬ 
city of 80 barrels of flour per day. The mill of Walker & Miner has also 
three run of burrs, with a capacity of 150 barrels per day. Lancaster & 
Erwin’s mill has three runs of burrs, with a capacity of 100 barrels of flour in 
twenty-four hours. 

A coal shaft was sunk in the fall of 1869 and spring of 1870. A seven foot 
vein of coal was reached three hundred and fifty feet below the surface ; the 
proper machinery was erected at once. It is now owned by the Girard coal 
company. The village improved very rapidly the second and third year of its 
existence. Its growth has been gradual and permanent since, and now 
may be classed among the active towns of the county. The total valuation 
of real and personal property of the village and township of Girard as taken 
from the assessor’s book of 1879, as follows: Acres improved land 11,103, 
value 94,484 dols; value town lots 48,947 dols. No unimproved lands re¬ 
ported. Horses 386, value 7568 dols; cattle 957, value 8141 dols; mules 
67, value 1385 dols; sheep 143, value 143 dols; hogs 1141, value 1151 dols; 
carriages and wagons 184, value 2633 dols; 178 watches and clocks, 139 
sewing machines, 19 pianos, 27 organs. Total value of personal property 
54,895 dols. 

Among the business houses and business interests may be mentioned the 
following: 

Dry Goods .—B. R. Bellamy, Joseph Carter, S. Anderson (supt.) Grocer¬ 
ies —Bellamy and Drum. Groceries and Drugs .—J. D. Metcalf, C. C. Arm¬ 
strong. Clothing .—Carr & Lowe. Hardvjare and Furniture. —H. Magoon. 
Furniture. —J. C. Beebe. Girard Bank. —J. D. Metcalf, president, Henry 
Hamilton, cashier. Boots and Shoes .—George Dohm and M. Gleason. 
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George Yftr * 

Due*. 

OW. Harness Makpr x?a * ® enn ^° n & Garretson, Wood roof & 
O-wmiik.-B. Bihor r~ Ed ? rd P " k »- Con/rfo,,^.-A. G. Leigh. 

^■Lnncii. Phy,ui m .™y" S, ° r ’'. ^"‘yere.—Geo. A. Eastham and M. 
ead itfaier.—Mrs T Wan> ®^ mmoD8 > an d Mitchell. Milliner and 

Birzelle, J. Myers n ^ ^^ackmitluj; —T. F. Burnett, H. Doephive, 

. • Merchant Tailor^! w'rT^* H ‘ ■ Barnes ‘ ^ foc ^ -Deafer*.—Cherry & 

information to B Bo lUet - We beg to return thanks for the above 

ggess, C. C. Armstrong, J. D. Metcalf, and others. 


BISTORY OF MACOUPIN COUNTY, I j^iioa.“ 

.ince of ™ 

\"~ . . ,„|i owin glbtofoffleen...»« 

We -*» * “•“« 9l . pE „ vrr ^ - 18 ,3^ 

XD. Metcalf, elected i» ^««» ^ £»* 

52 rejected in W» 1 C C. A-—* 


HI 


A A. 3/., was organized under 


benevolent societies. 

Masonic * Grand Lodge No 171 A F 
dispensation, May, 28,1855. ’ ‘ * 

M. (T t ^XVT e ir F0Untaia Jon “ ,W ' M,; Alfred s - Mayfield, S.W.; 
A. H. cltr « : Th0mas M - Metcalf - S - D -; a A. Boston, J. D.! 

ford, Tyler ^ * ^omas McBride, Treas.; George C. Shack le- 

wWo" ^ prosperous and out of debt, and owns one half of the hall 

It iq 'A m ^ ln g S afe * le ^' ^ ie hall is a brick structure 33 by 70 feet. 
tVie r^ 1 j°t * * 1S that it ranks one of the best working Lodges in 

this Grand Jurisdiction. There is also a Chapter in this place. 

p/* a,c 0( ^ € I’ O- D* F > was instituted December 19, 1855. 

Lhmer Members—Nathan Savage, N. H. Eaves, L. C. Collins, E. Smith, 
N. F. Horn and Geo. Harlan. 

First Officers—N. Savage, N. G.; L. 0. Collins, V. G.; E. Smith, Treas.; 
N. H. Eaves, P. Secty.; Isaac Heaton, R. Secty. 

Fidelity Lodge A. of H. Xo. 1069. The Lodge comprises a membership 
of 52 , was organized May 17,1878, with thirty-one charter members. 

The present Officers at this writing are—C. E. Burnett, Dictator; J C. 
Beebv, Vice-Dictator; W. W. Bristow, Asst. Dictator; G. A. Post, Re¬ 
porter; C. H. Metcalf, Financial Reporter; B. F. Clark, Treas.; W. T. 
Bristow, Chaplain; G. B. Weed, Guide; Thomas Rollins, Guardian ; Robert 
Womach, Sentinel. The Lodge is in a healthy condition. 

* For the above information we are indebted to the Secretaries. 
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— . 1 o 70 an d re*^*— 
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elected in 1877 ; re 

town clebks. iB 1873, * 

A o Bailey, *-d a wt-. r. 

! 1 OTS I- Huff, e 

1876; F. J- Hoover, elected m 18/G » 
elected in 1879- assessors. 

J. M. Mizner, elected in 1872; J- 
in 1874,1875 and 1876; G. k. T erring 
election has held the office since. 

COI.LKCTOK9. i *73 and 1874; H- C- 

. orO rfW‘lectcd I* - i in 

F. 

Bradley, 

1877, and re-elected 

Jl'STK'BS OK THE PEACE. 

M. M. Duncan and F.J. Woolley .elected « 18. and J. F. 

in 1874; W. C. Thompson, elected in 18<6, L. A. 

Woolley, elected in 1877. 

CONSTABLES. , 

F. J. Woolley, elected in 1872; G. G. King and H. C. * p # j. 

in 1878 ; IV. D. Peek, elected in 1874 ; C. Leigh, e ce c jg ’77 

Woolley, elected in 1876; T. F. Wood ami G. A. Byor, elec e 

COMMISSIONERS OF HIGHWAYS. 

1878, Isaac Heaton, William Lancaster, W. T. Huff; J' “ ff | 

1874, Isaac Heaton ; 1875, S. E. Gripe, I>. J. Bradley ; 18-h. W. i. n , 
1877, John A Kiine; 1878, C. W. Miner; 1879, W. T. Huff. 


' *. . 1073 and ro- - * > ** 

F. J. Woolley, elected in 1872, and ^ lect jJ “q B . Weed, elected in 
adley, elected-in 1875, and re-elected in 18 h, • 

77 and re-elected 1878; H. H- Roas, electe,l in IS'* 




BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


JOHN B. SMALLEY 

Was born in Somerset county, New Jersey, Sept. 26th, 1808. David D. 
Smalley, his father, was a native of the same state. He married Mary 
Blackford, who was also a native of New Jersey. The brothers of 
David D\ were soldiers of the war of 1812. The subject of our sketch at¬ 
tended the common-schools of his native state. He remained at home until 
he was in his twentieth year, when his father died. He then went to Alle¬ 
ghany county, New York, where he remained one year, then returned 
home, and stayed one year. The next year he again returned to New York, 
and in the following spring went down the Ohio river to Cincinnati. In the 
spring of 1831 he engaged in general merchandize, and also kept a wood 
vard for boats. In the winter of 1831-32, the ice destroyed his boats, and 
the following spring, the freshets destroyed his wood-yard. From these 
causes he was compelled to suspend business. He then went to Greenville, 
where he attended school for some time, after which, he returned to New 
York and then to New Jersey, and remained there until 1838. During this 
time he was engaged for the greater part of the time in teaching school. 
In the year, last above mentioned, he came to Illinois and stopped in Greene 
county, where he taught school for a short time, when he in connection 
with his brother went into the hat business. He continued thus engaged for 
several years, when he sold out and went back to school teaching, at 


which he continued* until 1846. In the spring of that year, he came to 
Woodburn, in Macoupin county, where he taught school for one season. In 
the spring of 1847 he married Sarah Wood, and the same year went to 
farming. His wife died in 1849. In 1852 he married again. His second 
wife died in September, 1854. In 1856 he married Sophreina Arnold. She 
died in April, 1878. Six children living by the last w’ife and one child, a 
girl, by his second wife. In 1850 he entered a quarter section in section 27- 
12-6, and in 1858 moved into Girard, and engaged in general merchandiz- 
ing^elling out a stock of goods that he had traded a farm for in Mont¬ 
gomery county. He removed the stock from Litchfield to Girard. He 
closed out the stock in 1859, after wdiich, he commenced improving his farm. 
He lived on his farm temporarily until 1874 , when he moved to his pre¬ 
sent residence. 

The Smalley family are of Scotch descent, the ancestors of whom came 
to America a> early as 1660. The grandfather of the subject of this sketch, 
continental service under Gen. Washington, during the 
revolution. In polities Mr. Smalley is an old Jacksonian democrat. He 

and ever since has voted the straight demo- 
cratic ticket* Mr. Smalley is au old resident of the county. He enjoys the 
respect and esteem of liis large circle of acquaintances and friends. 
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HIS TORY OF MAC 0 U PIX 


c0 UXTY, ILLIX0IS. 

_ ! 



I 


Was born in Lincoln county, Kentucky, in 1828. The Easthams were 
originally from Culpepper Court House, Virginia. The family on the ma* I 
ternal side emigrated to Kentucky long before the state was admitted into J 
the Union, and at the time when it was necessary to live in stations and j 
block houses, in order to protect themselves against the Indians. They j 
lived in what was then known as Carpenter’s and McKinney’s station. 1 
Edward Eastham, the grandfather of Wm. E., emigrated to Kentucky in ! 
1791, one year after the state was admitted into the Union. James Eastham, 1 
his son, and grandfather of William E., was born in Kentucky. He mar- J 
ried Nancy Helm, also a native of the same state. She was a daughter of j 
George Helm, and was born in 1799. Ten children were born to' them ; , 

six boys and four girls, seven of whom are living; all of them reached the | 
age of maturity before dying. James Z, died from disease contracted while 
in the service, in the line of his duty during the late war. In 1851, | 

James Eastham came to Macoupin county, and the next year he returned I 
to Kentucky for the purpose of going into business at Louisville, and while j 
there was taken with cholera, and died the same year. He was buried by I 
the Masonic fraternity, of which body he was during life an influential and I 
honored member. His wife, and mother of the subject of this sketch, still | 
resides in Girard, a hale hearty woman, of four-score years. Wm. E. 
learned the carpenter trade in Danville, Ky., and worked at it from 1847 to j 
1851, when he left Kentucky and removed to Otter Creek, Macoupin county, | 
where he remained until 1853, when he came to Girard, and engaged in the j 
drug and clothing business. He opened the first drug store in the town of j 
Girard. He afterwards engaged in general merchandize and trading, until I 
April, 1861, when he enlisted under the ten regiment bill, and on the 25th J 
of May, 1861, he was mustered into the service. He raised a company with 


his private means. It became a part of the 14th Regiment, Illinois vols., 
as company C. The regiment was commanded by Col. John M. Palmer. 

Mr. Eastham was twice elected Captain of the company, but twice refused 
the honor, in order that it might be bestowed upon a friend. Lieut. East¬ 
ham remained in the sendee nearly two years, when he returned home and 
engaged again in mercantile business and general trading until 1867, when 
he leased the Girard coal mines, and engaged in coal mining, for a time, 

i 

since which time he has been settling up his business. As before stated, Mr. 
Eastham came to Girard in 1853. He has been more or less prominently 
identified with every enterprise having for its object the increase of the 
material wealth of his town or locality. He built some of the first houses 
in the town, and was also a member of the first town board, and assisted 
in drafting the first ordinance for the village of Girard. In 1877 he was 
elected to represent his township in the Board of Supervisors, and in 1878, 
was re-elected to the same position. While in the Board he was an influential 
member. He was chairman of the committee on funding Court House 
Bonds, and also chairman of the Judiciary Committee, He by his counsel 
and advice aided greatly in settling the Court House question. In offices 
of trust he is well known for his honesty and probity of character, and 
although a man of strong attachments for his friends, yet in matters of pub- 
lie concern he sacrifices personal friendships when they conflict with the 
strict line of his duty as a public servant. In politics he is an unswerving 
democrat, but was up to the breaking out of the war a Henry Clay Whig, 
when he joined the democratic party, and since 1860 has voted that ticket 
without a scratch. Mr. Eastham is a kind-hearted gentlemin. All who 
come in contact with him, admire his sterling qualities. 
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HISTORY OF MACOUPIN COUNTY , ILLINOIS. 




JAMES D. METCALF 

Was born in Hawkins county, Kentucky, May 12th, 1834. William Met¬ 
calf, his father, was a native of Virginia. The family is of Scotch ancestry. 
William Metcalf married Huldah Davis, who was born in Kentucky. Ten 
children were born to them, six of whom are still living. Mr. Metcalf left 
Kentucky in the spring of 1835, and settled in the western part of Macoupin 
county; here he purchased land and remained for two or three years, when 
he removed to Greene county, and remained until the spring of 1857, 
when he came to Girard, 1874; from here moved to South Otter town¬ 
ship, where he and his aged wife still reside. The subject of our sketch re¬ 
ceived a fair education in the common schools of Greene county. At the 
age of eighteen years he entered Shurtleff college, at Upper Alton, where 
he remained one term, after which he taught one term of school in Greene 
county, and the next winter following taught one term in Arkansas. In 
1853 he returned to Greenfield, where, in connection with his brother, T. 
M. Metcalf, he engaged in general mercantile business, at which he remained 
until the summer of 1850, when he tried farming one year in Western 
Mound township. In November, 1856, he came to Girard, and opened up 
a drug store, at which he continued, by himself and in connection with 
others, until 1868, when he sold out and engaged in the lumber business. 
One year later he went back to the drug and grocery business, at which he 
continued until 1875, when he was elected president of the Girard Banking 
Company. Since that time he has devoted almost all of his attention to the 
banking business, and under his skillful and safe management the Bank has 
done a thriving business, and become one of the safest in the county. On 
the 1st of June, 1854, he was united in marriage to Miss Brunette, daughter 
of Dr. G. B. Mason, of Greene county, Illinois. Eight children have been 
born to them, five of whom are living. Charles, the eldest son, is married 
and engaged in business in Girard, and the rest are still beneath the parental 
roof. In politics Mr. Metcalf is republican. He cast his first vote for Fill¬ 
more, in 1856. In his township and town he has been frequently elected to 
positions ot trust. At the first election held under the township organiza¬ 
tion, he was elected to represent his township—Virden—in the Board of 
Supervisors. During that term he succeeded in getting the township of 
Virden divided, and the next year was elected supervisor of Girard township. 
He has held the office of president of the town board of trustees and school 
director, for several terms each. Iu 1876 he was a candidate for the office 
of representative of legislature for this district, but was defeated in the 
nominating convention. Both he and his excellent wife have been mem¬ 
bers of the Christian church, since 1856. He has been an elder in that 
church for the last eight years. 

Mr. Metcalf is an old resident of Girard. In fact, he came to the town 
when it was in its infancy. He was a member of the first village board, and 
a director when the first school-house was built. He has been since then 
identified with every enterprise that had for its object the increase of the 
material wealth and progress of Girard and vicinity. In the business of 
life Mr. Metcalf has been more than ordinarily successful, which he attri¬ 
butes to certain rules he adopted for business life, and to which he has rigid¬ 
ly adhered, and those were, never to contract beyond his ability to pay, and 
always to meet obligations promptly. A rigid adherence to these simple 
rules will, in the end, bring success. 

In his manners Mr. Metcalf is a plain, quiet, unassuming gentleman. He 
has many warm friends in the community where he is best known, all of 
whom vouch for his personal integrity and character as a man and citizen. 


. HORACE E. RUTHERFORD 

Was born in Girard township, Macoupin county, Illinois, December 9th, 
1852; his father, Julius Rutherford, was also a native of Illinois. He mar¬ 
ried Malinda Landon, who was a native of the state of Vermont. The 
Landons settled in Jersey county, and are an influential family. Four > 

children were born to them, two boys and two girls. The father died iu 
1856; after his death, his wife, and mother of the subject of the present sketch, 
married David McGee. Five children were the fruits of this latter mar¬ 
riage, two of whom are now living. Horace E. Rutherford spent his j 

boyhood days in the common schools, and when at the age of sixteen years, i 

he entered the Normal school at Normal, Illinois, where he remained a year ! 

and a half, after which he entered the State Normal School at Kirksville, | 

Missouri, remaining one and a half years. His object was to fit him- ^ 


self for the profession of teaching. After In* left the Normal school iu 
Kirksville he went to Texas and taught school one year; he then returned 
home and went to Greene county and taught school for one term, £fter which 
he abandoned teaching and engaged in fanning. He found this more profit¬ 
able, and it suited him much better. In the spring of 1874 he commenced 
farming on section five; in 1876 he purchased his present residence and five 
acres of land, near the town of Girard, where lie at present resides. On the 
31st of August, 1876, he was united in marriage to Miss Mima King. She 
was born in Palmyra, Macoupin county. The King family were natives of 
Kentucky; Mrs. King was a Stidlcv before her marriage, and was a native 
of Ohio. Two children have been born to Horace and Minm Rutherford— 
(Veil and Daisy. In polities Mr. Rutherford is a democrat, and east his 
first vote lor Samuel J. Tilden, iu 1876. He is a member of the Odd Fel¬ 
lows’ order. Ilis mother, Mrs. McGee, is still living at the old homestead. 
Addie and Drueilla Rutherford, his sisters, remain with her, and Edgar J., 
his brother, is a merchant in the western part of Kansas. The grandfather 
ot the subject of our sketch is still living, and at present is a resident of Jer¬ 
sey county, Illinois; lie has nearly reached one hundred years of age. He 
was a soldier ol the war ot 1812. He was a large land owner in this countv, 
and is now po>.-essed of large landed property in Jersey county. Mr. Ruther¬ 
ford’s step-father, McGee, died in June, 1876. He was one of the first set - 
tiers ot Girard township; he wa> known as Squire McGee. He was widely 
known and respected, and was Ju-tiee ot tin* Peace for manv years. 


C. C. ARMSTRONG 

Is a native ot Illinois. His grandfather, Joshua Armstrong, was one of the 
pioneers of the* state who came here sonic years before Illinois was admitted 
into the l niou. He was a native of Pennsylvania, and a soldier in the 
war of 1812, and was ranger in Illinois from 1812 until the Indians were 
driven from the southern part of the state. Prior to his coming to Illinois 
he had removed to Kentucky, and in the year above mentioned he settled 
in what is now known as Madison county, Illinois. His son Maurice, and 
father of the present sketch, was born in Kentucky in 1800. Joshua Arm¬ 
strong remained where he first settled, in Madison county, until 1824, when 
he removed with his family to Jersey county, near Fielding, where the old 
pioneer and soldier remained until his death. Maurice married Elizabeth 
Sims, while lie was yet a resident of Madison county. She is still living, a 
resident of Girard, at the advanced age of seventy-five years. There were 
twelve children born to them, seven boys and five girls, four of whom are 
living. The subject of our sketch is the youngest one living. The father 
was a farmer by occupation. He remained in Jersey county until 1855, 
when he removed to Girard where he remained until his death in 1876. 
C. C. Armstrong was born in Jersey county, January 2d, 1837; he attended 
the common schools of his native county during the winter months, and re¬ 
ceived the rudimentary parts of an education which he has since improved 
by extensive reading and a close observation of men and things. On the 
13th of November, 1862, he was united in marriage to Miss Fanny B. Weed. 
She is a native of Alton, Illinois. Her father was a native of Connecticut, 
and her mother of Pennsylvania. Six children have blessed this union, 
four of whom are living. In 1859 he entered the mercantile business in 
Girard, and has continued without interruption in business up to the present 
time. He is the oldest merchant in the town, having been continually in 
business for twenty years. In 1870 he added drugs to family groceries, and 
since that time has carried on both branches of the business. In politics he 
is a democrat. He has been honored with offices of trust in the local gov¬ 
ernment of his town, and at the present represents his township in the 
Board of Supervisors. He is a member of the Masonic order, and is now 
high-priest of the Chapter at Girard. As a man and a citizen Mr. Armstrong 
is universally respected. 


ROBERT J. WALKER 


Was born in Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, on the 23d of November, 1840. 
Wm. Walker, his father, was a native of the same state. The family is of 
Scotch-Irish ancestry. He married Miss Shoup, who was of German an¬ 
cestry. There were three children by this marriage, two boys and one girl* 
Robert J. is the eldest in the family. The sister died when she was in her 
seventeenth year. George S., the youuger brother, is still a resident o 
Pennsylvania. The mother died in 1845. After the death of his wife *h e 
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father married Elizabeth Hartswick. From this union there has been 
three children. He was a ship carpenter, and worked at his trade in Phila¬ 
delphia. In 1837 he removed to Lock Haven, and died in June, 1878. After 
the death of his mother, Robert J. went to his uncle, Robert Walker, and 
remained with him until he was fifteen years of age. He spent his boyhood 
days in going to school and working upon the farm, and at the age of fifteen 
he went to work in a flouring mill as an apprentice, where he remained one 
year. When he was eighteen years of age, he came west to Dayton, Ohio. 
He remained there but a short time, and then went to Osborne, in Greene 
county, where he entered as an apprentice, and served four years. This 
brings the life of the subject of our sketch up to the breaking out of the war. 

The call for six hundred thousand men was made by President Lincoln 
in 1862. Mr. Walker responded to the call, and enlisted in Company “ A,” 
94th Regiment Ohio Volunteers, under command of Col. Frazee. The 
regiment rendezvoused at Camp Riqua, and from there was ordered to 
Covington, Ky., thence to Lexington. The regiment was first under fire at 
Richmond, Ky. Mr. Walker was not in this engagement. He rejoined the 
regiment at Louisville, where it was brigaded with the 38th Indiana, 2d and 
33d Ohio, and 10th Wisconsin regiments. The brigade formed a part of the 
First Division, under command of Gen. Rosencrans, and was attached to the 
Fourteenth Army Corps, under command of Gen. George H. Thomas. The 
regiment took part in the battles of Perryville, Stone River, Pigeon Moun¬ 
tain, and Chickainauga. At the last battle the brigade was so terribly cut 
up that it lost its identity as a brigade, and was re-brigaded with the 104th 
Illinois, 21st Wisconsin, and 42d Indiana regiments. The command still 
remained in the Fourteenth Army Corps. The regiment afterwards engaged 
in the battles of Lookout Mountain, Mission Ridge, Buzzard's Roost, and 
Resaca. In the latter battle the regiment sustained a loss of fifty-two men 
killed in almost an instant. At the battle of Chattanooga the regiment also 
lost heavily. After that it was engaged in almost a continued skirmish 
up to the siege and capture of Atlanta. At the latter place Gen. Thomas 
was relieved, and Gen. Sherman took command of the forces. The regiment 
was with Sherman in his famous march to the sea, and participated in the 
battles of Black River, and Bentonville, and was mustered out in August, 
1865, at the close of the war, at Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Walker was in the 
service three years and fourteen days, and escaped unscathed, but received 
a shock by the concussion of a shell. 

After the war closed, Mr. Walker went to Leavenworth, Kansas. He 
soon afterward returned to Pennsylvania, where he remained a short time, 
and then came to Bellville, Illinois, and in the fall of 1866 came to Carlin- 
ville, and worked in a mill for six months, and then came to Virden, where he 
was similarly employed. He afterwards worked at the carpenter trade, and 
tried farming for several years. In February, 1868, he was married to Miss 
Lucy Williams, daughter of James Williams, Sr. She is a native of Greene 
county, Illinois. Her father was a soldier of the war of 1812, and an old 
settler of the state. Four children have been born to them; three boys and 
one girl. In 1875, Mr. Walker came to the Girard mills, and fifteen 
months later was made Superintendent, and on the 29th of March, 1818, he 
became half owner of the mills. In politics he is a republican, and cast 
his first presidential vote for Abe Lincoln in 1864. He was formerly a 
democrat, but after he went into the service he became a republican, and 
has remained a member of that political organization up to the present 
time. 

s He also is a member of the Masonic order. Mr. Walker is regarded as a 
thorough and honorable business man, and as such enjoys the confidence 
and esteem of the entire community. 


JESSE W. WOODROOF 

Was born in Bedford county, Virginia, January 17th, 1819. Edmund Lee 
Woodroof, his father, was also a native of the same state. He married 
Mary Reynolds, who was a near relative of the Lees, a family famous in 
the history of Virginia. The subject of our sketch is the eldest in a family 
of nine children, five of whom have survived the parents. The elder Wood_ 
roof remained in Virginia until the fall of 1834, when he came to Illinois^ 
and settled in Macoupin county, near where the town of Gillespie now 
stands; where he remained until October 8th, 1858, when he was killed by 
the kick of a horse. His wife, and mother of Jesse W., remained there 
until about five years ago, when she removed to Girard, where she at present 
resides. 


The subject of our sketch spent a small portion of his boyhood days in the 
schools of his native state, and received about nine months’ schooling all 
told. This was the sum total of all his educational advantages. He re¬ 
mained at home until 1843, when, on the 27th day of December, of that 
year, he was united in marriage to Miss Clara H. Hartwell. She was a 
native of Boston, Mass. Her parents came to Illinois in 1835, and settled 
at what is now known as Dry Point. In 1843, he entered eighty acres of 
land in Gillespie township, and the same year commenced its improvement; 
and built a house on it, and moved into it in the spring of 1845. He after¬ 
wards added two more eighties to it, and cultivated it until the summer of 
1850, when he removed to Carlinville, where he built a store-house, and then 
went to St. Louis and purchased a stock of general merchandise. He re¬ 
mained in Carlinville until 1853, when the Chicago and Alton railroad was 
completed to the place where Girard now stands. Here he also erected a 
store-house,—which was the second building in the town,—and commenced 
again the merchandizing business. He also built the first warehouse in the 
town. In 1856, he purchased one hundred and sixty acres of land in Nil- 
wood township, and opened it up and improved it. In 1854 and ’55, he 
commenced dealing in grain, and continued it for several years. In 1855, 
lie sold out his stock of goods, and continued farming and purchasing grain 
for about seven years. In 1861, he moved on his farm, and remained there 
until 1868, when he sold out and came to Girard. He afterwards pur¬ 
chased three hundred and twenty acres of land in Montgomery county, 
which he still retains. In 1869, he erected the Farmers’ Mills and Eleva¬ 
tors, and commenced operating them January 1st, 1870. This has been his 
principal business up to the present time, in which he has been very suc- 
essful. One child, a daughter, Emily, has been born to them. She is still 
beneath the parental roof. 

Mr. Woodroofs life has been a busy one. He started in Illinois in the 
pioneer era of the state. He is a republican in politics. He cast his first 
vote for Harrison and Tyler, in 1840. After the old-line whig party dis¬ 
banded, he joined the republican party, in 1856, and has been a consistent 
member of that political organization ever since. He has been frequently 
solicited to run for office, but he prefers to attend to his business and keep 
on in the even tenor of his way, than to engage in the uncertainties and 
perplexities of politics. He is inclined to a liberal belief in religious mat¬ 
ters. He is a member of the ancient and honorable order of A. F. and A. 
M., and I. O. O. F. 

Mr. Woodroof attributes his success in life to certain rules of conduct that 
he adopted in early life, and these were: to run his business, and never allow 
the business to run him; to never misrepresent anything, if he knew it, for 
the sake of gain, and to be kind and considerate to men in his employ. A 
I strict adherence to thase rules have brought their reward. 


JOHN F. ROACH 

Was born in Carroll county, Tenn., Aug. 16th, 1829. The Roach family are 
of Scotch-Irish ancestry. William Roach, the father, was a native of North 
Carolina, and was a soldier of the war of 1812. He was at New Orleans 
in Gen. Carroll’s command, and shared with the soldiers of Gen. Jackson 
the honor of meeting and signally defeating the British forces under Pack- 
enham. The whole of Jackson’s army from Tennessee went down on flat- 
boats, and after the routing of the enemy returned home on foot William 
Roach suffered greatly from fatigue and sickness, and would have died had 
it not been for the kindness and care shown him by the Choctaw Indians. 
He was a hatter by trade, and worked at the business for many years, but 
subsequently abandoned it and engaged in farming. He married Anna 
1 Smith, by whom he had twelve children ; all lived to maturity except one, 
who died in infancy. Eight of the children have survived the parents. 
William Roach left Tennessee June, 1844, and came to Illinois, and settled 
in Morgan county, eight miles east of Jacksonville. He remained there 
until the fall of 1848, when he came to Macoupin county, and settled near 
Scottville, where he remained for two years, and then removed to a farm 
four miles north-west of Carlinville. Here he remained until his death, 
i which occurred July 4th, 1861. His wife and mother of the present sketch 
died in April, 1846. John F., spent his boyhood days in the common 
schools of his native state, and in the summer months helping to cultivate 
tobacco. In 1849, when he was twenty years of age, he started out in life 
\ for himself. He bought a team of oxen and commenced breaking prairie 
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during the summer months and teaming in the winter. On the 12th of 
November, 1852, he was united in marriage to Miss Martha H. Cherry. 
Four children have been born to them, two of whom are living. The eldest, 
Mary Etna, is the wife of Henry Lemons, and James McCoy Roach, the 
only son, is yet at home. After his marriage he raised one crop, and in 
March, 1854, he moved to Girard, where, as above stated, he followed 
breaking prairie for four or five years. In 1856 he purchased forty acres of 
land in section thirty-six, and commenced its improvement; built a house 
and moved into it; he remained there three years, when he rented the farm 
upon which he now lives. He remained there but one year, at the end of 
which time he bought a house and lot in the village of Girard and moved 
into it. 

From this time dates his entrance into the stock business. About this 
time he received a contract from the government to supply the army with 
beef. He also purchased stock and shipped to the different markets. In 
1863 he purchased eighty acres of the land on which he now resides, and 
added stock breeding and raising to his other business. As a stock breeder 
he has been very successful, and has received favorable and complimentary 
notices in this direction from both the Chicago and St. Louis papers. His 
breeds of short-horned Durhams are unexcelled in this section of the state. 
He has added to the original eighty acres of land until he has now three 
hundred and twenty, all of which is devoted to stock-raising and grazing. 
He is also in connection engaged with others in buying and shipping 
cattle from Kansas to eastern markets. In politics he is an ardent 
and staunch republican. He was one of those men who early learned to 
believe that slavery was wrong and antagonistic to free institutions. In 
1856 he voted for John C. Fremont, going a distance of eight miles through 
a blinding snow-storm in order to secure this privilege. It is needless to say 
that he still adheres to the party of his first choice. Both he and his wife 
are members of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 


DANIEL DELANEY 

Was born in county Kerry, Ireland, in 1836. He emigrated to America in 
1852 and settled in New York state, where he worked on a farm and in the 
nursery business He continued there until October 28,1858, when he came 
west and settled in Girard, where he engaged in selling nursery stock and 
working upon a farm. He afterwards engaged in different pursuits, 
until 1876, he was appointed deputy under sheriff Heaton, with whom he 
continued until the expiration of his term of office, after which he accepted 
of a similar position under sheriff* Sunderland, with whom he is at present. 
In the office of deputy sheriff Mr. Delaney has been industrious and entirely 
trustworthy. He has made numerous acquaintances throughout the county, 
and wherever known he has received the approbation of the parties with 
w’hom he has done business. 

In 1859 he was united in marriage to Miss Catherine Carey. She is also 
a native of Ireland, but was a resident of Macoupin county at the time of 
her marriage. Five children, three girls and two boys, have been born to 
them. In politics he is an uncompromising democrat, and cast his first vote 
for Stephen A. Douglas, in 1860. 


F. W. RING 

Was born on the Rhine, in the province of Darmstadt, Germanv. Hi 
youth was spent in receiving a thorough musical education, for which h 
was specially fitted by nature; music was his delight as a boy and his ta<t 
and love for it grew with his years. When his musical education was com 

pleted in his native land, he emigrated to America, arriving here in 1855 

boon after his arrival in this country he engaged as a musician, and travelle« 
over a great portion of the United States in that capacity ; he was also for , 
considerable time engaged in the orchestra in St. Louis. At the breakim 
out ot the war he entered the service as sergeant of Co “C” litMP ! 

V.ls Cl. John «. *!.» comniBiidiug 8 He 
teched, and joined the Band Corps, where he remained until mustered out 
He then came to St. Louis and served the balance of his time in the Ci* 

rriSGThe '"‘if O' "T V™ 6 " and c W d in Produce trading’ 
rC ' m0V n t ° 1 Glnlrd ’ and started b ^e restaurant business- h, 
soon after engaged in the saloon business, in which he continued for’ te, 
years, when lie went back to restaurant, baking and dealing in family ,r roc e 
nesandsuppl.es, in which he still continues. In 1863 he was united h 
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marriage to Miss Charlotte lech, who was a resident of St. Louis. Nine 
children have been born to them, seven of whom are living—four boys and 
three girls. 

In politics Mr. Ring is a democrat, but was formerly a republican. Mr. 
Ring as a musician has been quite successful; he has organized and been 
leader of different bands in this section of the country. He has made a great 
many friends by means of his music, and at the same time it has been a 
source of considerable riv^nu; to him. He is an agreeable gentleman in his 
manners, and is liked by the entire community. 


WESLEY D. PEEK 

Is a native of Macoupin county. Joshua Peek, his father, was a native of 
Virginia. He removed to Kentucky, where he married Eliza Scott, who 
was born in Ireland, but came to this country in company with her parents, 
when she was in her infancy. Joshua Peek left Kentucky and came to 
Illinois in 1833, and settled in Palmyra township, where he entered one hun¬ 
dred and sixty acres of land. He there remained until his death in 1851. 
His wife died in 1847. Joshua Peek was a man who in his life, was one of 
the most extensive dealers in live stock, in the county. He, before the era 
of railroads, in connection with Jacob Strawn, the “ Cattle King,” did 
principally all the cattle buying done in the northern part of the county. 
He was one of those kind-hearted men who are often imposed upon by his 
friends. His heart and hand were always open. He was often induced to 
go security for others, and not unfrequently was left to meet the obligations 
of those he had befriended ; yet, with all, at his death was possessed of a 
good farm, and what was better he left a name that was unstained with per¬ 
sonal dishonor. There were nine children born to Joshua and Eliza Peek, 
four of whom are yet living. The subject of our sketch, was born May 6th, 
1838. He remained at home until October 23d, 1860, when he was married 
to Angelina Graves, a native of Shelby county, Kentucky. She was a resi¬ 
dent of Macoupin county at the time of her marriage. Seven children have 
been the fruits of this marriage, five of whom are living. Their names are 
Mary Louisa, Richard Joshua, Martha Jennie, Ida May and Edward Peek. 
All are yet at home. Mr. Peek has been engaged in farming for the greater 
portion of his lift*. In politics he was formerly a republican, but at present 
votes the democratic ticket. Both lie and his wife are members of the 
Baptist church. 


HENRY C. HAMILTON 

Was born in Mercer county, Missouri, November 13th, 1851. John Ham¬ 
ilton, his father, was a native of Knoxville, Tennessee. The Hamiltons 
were originally from Scotland, and emigrated to America before the Revolu¬ 
tionary struggle. In 1835 Mr. Hamilton left his native state and came to 
Illinois. Here he remained for three years, when lie returned to Tennessee, 
and in 1849 removed back to this state and settled in Morgan county, 
remaining until 1851, when he removed to Mercer county, Missouri, where 
the subject of our sketch was born. In 1855 he moved back to Illinois, 
and in 1856 came to Girard, where he engaged in farming. He remained 
here until 1875, when he returned to Mercer county, Missouri, his present 
residence. He married Miss Rhoda George, a native of Tennessee. 
This union was blessed with eight children, six of whom are living. 
Henry C., is the eldest of the family. He attended the schools uutil 
his twelfth year, when he was compelled to abandon school and help 
support himself and the family of his father, the latter being poor and ha\- 
ing a large family on his hands. Henry was thus deprived of the advan¬ 
tages of receiving such an education as falls to the lot of most youths in this 
privileged and favored country. He was compelled to become a producer 
as well as a consumer. By his assistance his father w T as enabled to secure 
for himself a comfortable home. At the age of thirteen years he went out 
from home and did all manner of w r ork that presented itself. He continue 
this until 1867, when he went into the banking house of William Hindle o 
Girard, as book-keeper, and remained in that capacity until 1871, when he 
accepted a similar situation in the banking house of B. P. Andrews, an 
remained with the latter until 1874. Mr. Andrews sold out, and in connec 
tion with other capitalists organized the bank of Girard. Mr. Hamilton 
was then appointed assistant cashier. In 1875 Mr. Andrews, who was 
cashier, retired from the business, and Mr. Hamilton w’as promoted to the o ce 
of cashier, a position he still holds and fills to the entire satisfaction of hise D1 
ployers and numerous friends. On the 7th of May, 1873, he was married to 
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Miss Permelia E., daughter of Samuel England. She was born in Macoupin 
county, May 7th, 1853. Three children have been born to them, all girls. 
In politics Mr. Hamilton is a democrat, and cast his first vote for the liberal 
candidate, Horace Greeley, for President, in 1872, and since that time has 
acted and voted with the democratic party. Both he and his estimable wife 


are members of the Christian church. In habits Mr. Hamilton is exceed- 
ingly temperate, and in his manners is a quiet and affable gentleman. In 
his business he is quick and correct, and in the community where he 
resides has numerous friends, who all accord to him the reputation of a 
| quiet, gentlemanly and honest man. 
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GILLESPIE TOWNSHIP. 


HE township of Gillespie, as known on the government survey, is 
township 8, range 7. It is bounded on the north by Brushy 
Mound, on the east by Cahokia, on the south by Dorchester and 
on the west by Hilyard. It derives its name from the town of 
Gillespie, and the town was named in honor of Judge Joseph Gillespie, by 
the managers of the I. & St. L. R. R. The northern and w estern part is par¬ 
tially timbered. The Dry Fork and its branches have their banks covered 
with a growth of timber, mostly oak; the land along these streams is quite 
uneven and in some places quite broken ; the soil is of yellow clay mixed with 
sand near the streams, but as we go from the streams we find a black deep 
soil and very productive. The southern and eastern portion is mostly prairie, 
and is under a high state of cultivation. Pure water is procured by digging, 
not usually to exceed thirty feet, and is generally found at a depth of about 
twenty feet. 

The land slopes toward the centre from north to south and is drained by 
the Dry Fork and its branches, w hich run in a west and north-w esterly direc¬ 
tion, and leaves the township in section 6. The south-east corner of the 
township is drained by the Little Cahokia. 

The first land entered in the township w r as on October 28, 1825, by Michael 
Dodd; eighty acres on section 15. Three years afterward Dennis Davis en¬ 
tered eighty acres on north-west quarter of section 2, September 15, 1828, 
and about one year later, September 29, 1829, B. Nowlin and J.. G. White 
entered eighty acres on section 14. 

The first house was built by John Wright, on section 2, in the year 1828, 
w r here he lived for a short time when a difficulty arose between him and 
Mr. Davis. Davis entered the land that Mr. Wright occupied; they however 
settled the difficulty by Mr. Davis paying Mr. Wright a small consideration. 

About 1829 the following men settled in the township: Alexander Mil¬ 
ler, on section 3; soon after came Abraham Huddleston, Jr., and located on 
the same section; a widow, Mrs. McCafee, and family settled on south-west 
quarter of section 2; and Dennis Davis also made a farm in the same section. 
In 1830 came Aaron Maxwell, who settled on section 22; Gabriel Maxwell, on 
section 21; and in 1831 James Robinson on section 29 ; Arter Taylor, section 
5; Giles Adam, section 17 ; Daniel Huddleston joined the settlers in 1832, 
locating on section 5. In 1833 A. Jackson Rose settled on section 21; An¬ 
drew Clark also located on the same section ; George Harlam on section 2. 

The first mill was built by George Harlam on section 2. He built it im¬ 
mediately after settling in the township, in 1833. It was a horse mill. 

The first child born was either to John Wright orGabirel McKinzie, as 
both were born in the fall of 1830. 

The first death was Louisa Huddleston, aged eighteen months, the daughter 
of Abraham and Judah Huddleston, and was the first person buried in the 
first burial-ground which is on section 3. From the recollection of a surviv¬ 
ing sister it took place in the year 1831 or 1832. 

The first school-house was built of logs, which were contributed by the 
neighbors, and they jointly assisted to build it; it was located on section 3, 
and erected in the fall of 1835. The first teacher was either Alexander 
Walls or a Mr. Moore, as they both taught there at an early time. 

The first sermon was preached in Daniel Huddleston’s house, on section 5, in 
1832, by Pleasant LaMay, a Baptist. He afterward preached at different 
houses and at school-houses, until a church was erected. 


The first church edifice was erected by the Baptists, about 1834, built of 
logs which were given by the neighbors; it was located on section 5. 
Pleasant LaMay preached the first sermon in it, and continued to preach 
with few exceptions up to the time of his death. 

About 1854 it was decided to build a larger and more modern building. 
Alvie Huddleston and Nicholas Grimes were the carpenters. 

Rev. William Fitzgerald preached the first sermon in the new house. 

1 The first Sunday School was organized about the year 1848. The super¬ 
intendent w’as Henry Fishback. 

The first Post-office was at Giles Adams’ house on section 17. Mr. 
Adams was the first Post-master. 

The mail was carried on a stage line running between Carlinville and 
Bunker Hill. It was removed to Gillespie in 1854. The first election was 
held at Giles Adams’ house about 1835 and was considered to be very con¬ 
venient as they had formerly gone to Carlinville to vote. 

First Blacksmith shop was put up on Giles Adams’ place by his father, 
Daniel Adams, in 1834. 

First Store was kept by John Foster, on section 3, in the summer of 1834. 

First Tavern was kept by a man named Abrahams, at Dry Point, on sec¬ 
tion 15, about the year 1833. 

Since the I. & St. L. R. R. has been in operation the towns of Gillespie 
and Dorchester contain all the business houses of the township, and the 
places which once marked the store, stand, shop, or hotel, have long since 
been abandoned. The improvement of the township has kept pace with the 
surrounding country, as the statistics from the assessor’s book of 1879 will 
I show. Acres improved lands, 18,276], value $128,208; acres unimproved 
lands, 4,730], value $11,622; total value of lands $139,830; value of lots 
$15,062. There are 556 horses, worth $11,572; 785 cattle, valued at $7,083; 
140 mules, value $3,182*; 222 sheep, value $222; 1,344 hogs, value $1,162; 7 
steam engines, value 1,266; 241 carriages and wagons, value $3,495; 210 
| watches aud clocks, 107 sewing machines, 7 pianos, and 20 organs. The total 
> cash value of all personal property Is $43,425. 

; The following is a list of the officers since the county went under township 
organization. 

I Supervisors. —Randal Clark, elected in 1871; Francis M. Adams, elected 

| in 1872; Alexander Sinclair, in 1873 ; and Capt. P. H. Pentzer, elected in 

; 1874, and by re-election has served up to the present time, 

t Town Clerks. —J. C. Gill, elected in 1871; W. Read Blair, elected in 
I 1872; T. Rose, elected in 1873; J. F. Merick, elected in 1874; A. 

McDonald, elected in 1875 ; C. Breman, elected in 1876, and re-elected in 
i 1877 ; J. T. DeBain, elected in 1878 ; J. M. Aikman, elected in 1879. 

Assessors. —W. Dickie, elected in 1871; B. P. ^JcDaniel, elected in 1872; 
P. H. Pentzer, elected in 1873; P. B. McDaniel, elected in 1874; J. F. 
Merick, elected in 1875, and re-elected in 1876, and 1877; C. Breman, 
elected in 1878, and re-elected in 1879. 

Collectors. —J. P. McDonald, elected in 1871; A. J. Rose, elected in 1872, 
and re-elected in 1873; J. M. Wagner, elected in 1874; J. C. Pentzer, J. 

I Perolette, elected in 1876, and re-elected in 1877, and 1878; H. Meenan, 
elected in 1879. 

The following are the Justices of the Peace since Township organization:— 
J. W. Owings and R. Brown, elected in 1871; R. Brown and M. H. 
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Dilliard, elected in 1873; M. H. Whitfield and R. Brown, elected in 1877: 
R. Brown, elected in 1878. 

Constables since Township organization :—Frank Messic and W. R. Red¬ 
man, elected in 1871; J. T. Debam, elected in 1872; F. Messic and A. 
Heatherly, elected in 1873, and re-elected in 1877. 

Commissioners of Highways .—1871, Wm. H. Whitfield, John Wheeler, 

A. Sinclair; 1872,D.N. Cavender, John Wheeler; 1873, X. A. Carrington, 
F. M. Adams; 1874, F. M. Adams; 1875, William Fuess; 1876, B. H. 
Dorsey; 1877, J. Querbach; 1878, W. Fuess ; 1879, N. A. Carrington. 

TIIE VILLAGE OF GILLESPIE. 

The village of Gillespie is located on section 24. The original proprietor 
was Philander C. Huggins. It was surveyed by J. B. Meads in the spring 
of 1853. 

In the year 1855 the village received what is known as Huggins’ first 
addition, which was on the North side. *S. H. Burton made the second 
addition on the South side in the year 1856. 

All the business houses and most of the dwellings are built on the south¬ 
east side of the railroad. 

The first house was erected in the summer of 1853 by B. F. Clark; the 
first floor was used as a store-room, and the upstairs as a dwelling. 

First Post-office was kept in Mr. Clark’s store in the year 1854, it 
having been moved from Mr. Adams’ on section 17. The first Post-master 
was Thomas Chandler. 

The first hotel was the “ National Hotel,” built by S. D. Martin in the 
spring of 1856. It is a substantial frame building. 

The first mill was built by Settlemire, Rankin & Holmes, in the year 
1859. A fatal accident occurred, by the explosion of the engine, on Janu¬ 
ary 14th, 1864, killing the engineer, William Robinson, and the miller, 
Lewis Zinzer. A little girl happened to be in the mill at the time, and was 
thrown some distance and received a broken leg; she subsequently re¬ 
covered. 

The first blacksmith-shop was built and managed byMcGoern & $erning. 

Dr. Isaac Osborn was the first physician ; he came in 1855. 


The same year Jacob Querbach built a wagon-shop. 

The school building was erected in 1855. The first teacher was a Mr. 
Williams. 

First church edifice was the Episcopal, built in the year 1863. The first 
preacher was Mr. Dresser, of (arlinville; afterward Rev. Mitchell took 
charge of the flock. 

The Methodist Church was built the same year, and was finished a few 

weeks later. The pastor was Rev.-. Morrison. Service was held in the 

school-house before the churches were built. 

First Sunday-school was organized in the school-house in the summer of 
1856. The German Lutheran Church was built in the fall of 1869, and is 
now under the care of Rev. Carl Baker. A Catholic Church is now being 
built. 

Present business of the village— 

J)ry Goods and Groceries —Henry Behrens, John T. Hutton, Peter J. 
Ahrens. Groceries and Lumber —W. M. McDaniel. Hardware —Llewellyn 
Miller, W. M. McDaniel. Boot and Shoe —Charles Lister, Frank Messik. 
Clothing —Solomon Lessem. Drug Stores —J. B. Crawford, James M. Aik- 
man. Hatch —Henry Meneicke, Herman Behrens. Blacksmith —Dickie & 
Bro., F. G. Kimble. Wagon Makers —Wilber Young, E. Crittenden, G. 
M. Jones. Carpenter Shops —W. H. Willard, A. Wood roof. Physicians —J. 

B. Crawford, Wm. M. Gross, W. K. Pembroke. Barber —Frank Denham. 
Mills —Jacob Querbach, J. H. Cockrell. Railroad Agent —Llewellyn 
Miller. Harness Shop —Abraham Fry. Cooper Shop —David Jones, Wm. 
Jones. Post-mi.stress —Mrs. A. E. Floyd. Population about 500. Odd 
Fellows’ Lodge over Dickie’s blacksmith-shop. Masonic Lodge over Beh- 
ren’s store. 

Odd Fellows ’ Lodge —Traveler’s Lodge, I. O. (). F., No. 220. Insti¬ 
tuted October 13th, 1857. Charter members—John Rawlls, Jr., T. T. 
Miles, Robert Burton, Charles S. Davis, Lewis Whitaker. First Officers — 
John Rawlls, N. G.; T. T. Miles, V. G.; Robert Burton, Secretary; Chas. 
S. Davis, Treasurer. Present Officer* —diaries Hoffman, N. G.; Charles 
Theuer, \. G. ;• Solomon Lessem, Secretary; Charles Lister, Treasurer. 
Number of members (18 j eighteen. 




BIOG-KAPHICAL 


SKETCHES. 


ANDREW JACKSON ROSE 

Was one of the early settlers of Gillespie township. He came to 
Macoupin county in 1835. His father was Enos Rose, and his mother’s 
name before marriage was Rachel Stout. He was born within a mile 
of Frenchtown, in Hunterdon county, New Jersey, October 11th, 1817. 
He lived in that part of New Jersey till in his eighteenth year. In May, 
1835, the family started for Illinois. From Philadelphia they proceeded 
partly by railroad and canal to Pittsburgh, and from that place took a 
boat down the Ohio river. At Louisville his father was taken sick with 
the cholera, died within a few hours, and was buried the next day on 
the banks of the Ohio river in Iudiana. The remainder of the family came 
on to St. Louis, aud from there to Macoupin county. They reached Dry 
Point June 6th, 1835, and settled on the forty acres, in section twenty-one, 
where Mr, Rose still lives. His mother died in 1862, seventy-five years 
of age. 

At that time there was not a house from Dry Point till within a mile 
south of Bunker Hill; where Bunker Hill has since been built was then a 
wild prairie, known as Wolf Ridge. May 6th, 1847, he married Sarah Ann 
Robertson, daughter of James Robertson, who was an early settler of 
Gillespie township, and came to this county from Sangamon. His first wife 
having died on the 24th of March, 1852, he was married again, to Rachel 

C. Buck, daughter of John Buck, Her parents emigrated from Cumber¬ 


land county, New Jersey, to Madison county, in this state, in 1831, aud 
Mrs. Rose was born in Madison county in 1833. He has had four children, 
two bv his first, and two by his second marriage. The oldest daughter, 
Susan, is the wife of James Pearson, of Brushy Mound township; Elbe 
married Elijah Clark, of Gillespie township; Sarah Elizabeth died when a 
year and ten months old, and the youngest daughter, Ina, is still living at 
home. Mr. Rose has been a democrat; he was once elected Justice of the 
Peace, and served till he resigned the office. He voted first for President 
for V an Buren, in 1840. He was in the county at an early day, when the 
conveniences of the present time were not in existence. He once made a 
bargain with his brother-in-law, Andrew S. Opdycke, who came to the 
county at the same time with him, and followed tailoring, to go to mill for 
him with a grist of buckw heat, provided Opdycke made him a jeans coat, the 
kind then usually worn. Mr. Rose first took the buckwheat to Montgomery 
county, five miles north of Hillboro, and not being able to get it ground at 
once, went back home, w r ith the promise that it would be attended to after 
the next general rain. After waiting till it rained, he went after the buck¬ 
wheat, but it was not ready yet; so he carried it back to Macoupin county, 
and, after a couple of additional trips, succeeded in getting it ground at a 
mill in Macoupin county, east of Carlinville. When he wore his new 
jeans coat, he had the satisfaction of knowing that he had paid enough 
for the making of it. 
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Stock Farm and Residence: of RANDAL CLARK, Sec 20. GillespieTp.Macoupin Co, ill. 
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Among the leading farmers and enterprising citizens of Gillespie town¬ 
ship, the name of Randal Clark deserves mention in this work. He is a 
native of the Palmetto state, and was born within ten miles of Greenville, 
in the Greenville distinct, South Carolina, November 30th, 1815. His fore¬ 
fathers had been settlers in that same part of South Carolina from a date 
previous to the revolutionary war. His father’s name was Joseph Clark, 
and his mother’s maiden name, Mary Taylor. His grandfather, William 
Taylor, was a brother to the father of Gen. Zachary Taylor, the hero of the 
Mexican war. William Taylor had beeu a soldier in the war of the Revo¬ 
lution, and served several years in that memorable and important struggle. 
He was in several engagements, among which were the battles of Cowpens 
and King’s Mountain. He died in Cherokee county, Georgia. 

Randal Clark was the oldest of a family of five children. Ite was raised 
in South Carolina. His father died when he was about twelve years of age. 
There were no public schools at that time in South Carolina, and the only 
advantages he had in the way of securing an education, was seven months 
schooling in a subscription school. He was chiefly his own instructor, and 
picked up knowledge as best he could. Two of his uncles' had visited 
Illinois in 1831, and had volunteered in the Black Hawk war which was 
then in progress. Mr. Clark resolved on visiting the far-famed western 
country, and in company with his uncle, Arter Taylor, left South Carolina 
for Illinois on the 12th of February, 1835. They made the journey all the 
way from South Carolina on horseback. Their route was through the 
Cherokee nation, up through East Tennessee, by way of Nashville, and 
then through Kentucky to Illinois. They reached Bloomington on the 1st 
of April, 1835. Mr. Clark was not then twenty yeans of age. He hired 
his services to a man named Dodge, who ran a grist mill and worked for 
him till August, 1835, when he left Bloomington and came to Gillespie 
township. What is now Gillespie township, was then wild and unsettled y 
and contained few inhabitants. The season was very sickly, almost every 
one was afflicted with the shaking ague, and he was not very favorably im¬ 
pressed with the country. In the winter of 1835-6 he made sufficient rails to 
pay for the horse which he had ridden to Illinois, and which he had bought 
on credit from his uncle. The next fall he sold the horse, and with part of 
the proceeds (sixty dollars) bought part of the pre-emption right of his 
cousin, Marion Taylor, and thus became the owner of twenty acres of timber 
land. This land, the first he ever owned, is still in his possession. 



! His home was with his uncle, Arter Taylor, till his marriage, which took 
place February 14th, 1839. Mrs. Clark was formerly Miss Lucy Gray. 
She was born in Cabell county, Virginia, and was the daughter of James P. 
| Gray. Her father moved from Virginia and settled on Lick creek in San- 

I gamon county, about sixteen miles south-west from Springfield, at a very 

early date, about the year 1823. He moved from Sangamon county to Hil- 
| yard township in 1831. Soon after Mr. Clark was married, he built a cabin 

I on the same spot, in section twenty, where his present residence now stands, 

and moved in and began housekeeping. He has lived at the same place 
j from that time to the present, and has carried on farming, at which he has 

( been highly successful. He is one of the men of the largest means in the 

township. He is the owner of 755 acres of land lying in Gillespie town¬ 
ship, besides 320 acres in Summer county, Kansas, and 240 in St. Clair 
county, Missouri. Mr. and Mrs. Clark have had thirteen children. The 
oldest daughter, Mourning, is the wife of William Whitfield, of Gillespie 
township ; Mary, now deceased, was Mr. Whitfield’s first wife; Manoah, the 
oldest son, is farming for himself in Gillespie township, as is also the next 
sou, James P. Clark. Elizabeth married James Culbertson, moved to Bates 
county, Missouri, and died there. Josephus Clark is living in St. Clair 
county, Missouri; Elijah and Vespasian are living in Gillespie township, 
Randal and Edward are deceased. Ann is the wife of Newton Gwin, of 
Gillespie township, and Lincoln and Isabella are still living at home. 

Mr. Clark in his early life, was a member of the democratic party, and 
cast his first vote for President, for Gen. Jackson in 1836. He had always, 
however, been opposed to the system of slavery, from what he saw of the 
workings of the institution in South Carolina. He voted in 1856 for 
Fremont, the first republican presidential candidate, and has been a republi¬ 
can ever since. He is now one of the oldest settlers of Gillespie township, 
and has witnessed many improvements and changes since he came to the 
county. In these improvements he has borne his full share, for he is a man 
of enterprise and public spirit He began life with nothing on which to 
i rely except his own energy, and has fought his way up by his own exertions, 
j He has succeeded by the exercise of industry, prudence, enterprise and su¬ 
perior business management. He was the first member of the Board of 
Supervisors from Gillespie township after the adoption of township organi¬ 
zation. 
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FRANCIS M. ADAMS. I 

The Adams family was one of the first to make a permanent settlement 
in Gillespie township, and the, name of Mr. Adams’ father, Giles M. 
Adams, was familiar to the early pioneers of the county. Daniel Adams, 
the grandfather of Francis M. Adams, was a Virginian. He purchased 
700 acres of land at Poplar Cove, in Kentucky, but lost his land through 
an old claim which had been located prior. He then moved from Ken¬ 
tucky to Tennessee. Giles M. Adams had been born in Virginia on the 
10th of September, 1801, and was a boy when he moved with his father to 
Kentucky. He was married in Tennessee to Elizabeth Taylor, who was 
born April 19,1809, in the Greenville district, in South Carolina, and was 
connected with the same Taylor family of which Gen. Zachary Taylor, pre¬ 
sident of the United States, was a member. In the year 1828, Giles M. 
Adams moved from Tennessee to Illinois, and settled on the Flagg farm, 
about five miles north from Edwardsville, in Madison county, where he 
farmed one season. 

He came to Gillespie township in the fall of 1829, and settled on the west 
half of the north-east quarter of section twenty. This is on the same farm 
where his son, Francis M. Adams, now resides. In those days there were 
few people living in what is now Gillespie township. When he built his 
cabin in the edge of Dry Fork timber, it took a hard day’s ride to get six 
men to assist in raising the structure. The winter of the deep snow was 
long to be remembered for the many trials and hardships which it brought 
the early pioneers. The ground was covered with snow several feet in 
depth, confining the settlers to their houses and preventing travel and 
communication with the rest of the world. To get water for household pur¬ 
poses, Mr. Adams was obliged to go to the neighboring sloughs, cut chunks 
of ice, and suspending these before the fire, catch the water melting from the 
ice in buckets. The conveniences of life were few, and for some time after 
coming to the county he was obliged to go to Alton and Edwardsville to 
mill, and found it necessary to travel to Carlinville to get his axe ground, that 
being the nearest place in the county where he could find a grindstone. He 
had settled in this locality without entering land, but afterward entered 
forty acres, embracing the spot where stood his cabin, and subsequently a 
larger quantity. He had come to Illinois without any capital. When he 
reached Edwardsville he had a light team and wagon, and a dollar and a 
half in money, which amount he found diminished by one-half the next 
morning, after paying for his night’s lodging. He was a man accustomed 
to hard work, and was ambitious to get along in the world and become pos¬ 
sessed of considerable means. He had abundant energy and good business 
qualifications. As he had opportunity he entered land and bought other 
tracts which had been improved. At the time of his death he owned about 
1000 acres, 430 of which were situated in Montgomery county, 100 in Bond 
county, and the balance in Macoupin. He died in the fall of 1870, in the 
sixty-ninth year of his age. He had accomplished a great deal of hard 
work through life, and had undergone considerable exposure. He had also 
once been thrown from his horse while on the road to Carlinville, and sus¬ 
tained injuries from which he Was insensible for a week, and all these causes 
combined to break down his constitution and cause his death. In politics he 
had always been a democrat, and supported the principles of the democrat¬ 
ic party from youth to old age. He was elected justice of the peace and 
held that office several years, till he resigned it. His widow is now living 
in Montgomery county, near Harvel. Giles M., and Elizabeth Adams were 
the parents of five children, as follows : Dauiel, now deceased; Nancy, wife 
of Luke Dilliard, of Gillespie township; Francis Marion Adams ; William 
W., living in Montgomery county, and James I., who is deceased. He lived 
on the old stage road between Carlinville and Bunker Hill, which, in the 
early history of the county, was a popular thoroughfare of travel. For some 
years his house was one of the principal stands on this route. In 1842 he 
erected the substantial frame building which is now used by his son, Francis , 
M. Adams, as a residence. 

Francis M. Adams, now living on the old homestead farm, was born in | 
Gillespie township, July 1st, 1833, and has been jiving in the township ever 
since. He was married February 2d, 1864, to Elizabeth K. Grimes, who 
was born at Carlinville, February 27th, 1841. Her father, William Grimes, 
was a native of the city of Baltimore, Maryland, and was one of the early 
settlers of Macoupin county. When a young man he came to the county 
and married Nancy Wagner, whose father lived two miles north-west of 
Plainview, in Hilyard township. William Grimes resided in Hilyard town¬ 
ship and Carlinville, aud his home is now mostly in Christian county. He 


owns large tracts of land in Montgomery, Christian and Macoupin counties, 
Illinois, and in Missouri. Mr. and Mrs. Adams have had five children, 
whose names are as follows: William Martin Adams, born November 24th, 
1866, died February 1st, 1870 ; Mary S., born June 25th, 1868, and now 
living; James Lawrence, born December 14th, 1872, died December 27th, 
1874; Stephen N., born October 26th, 1875, died-September 18th, 1878; 
Oscar Eugene, born November 15th, 18*7, died March 18th, 1878. Like 
his ancestors Mr. Adams has been a democrat. While in county and town¬ 
ship contests, and on local issues, he has always felt himself free to support 
the best man for the office, without regard to politics; still, on general elec¬ 
tions he has adhered to the support of the democratic party. He was the 
second member of the Board of Supervisors from Gillespie township, and was 
elected to that office in 1872. He is well known throughout the county, and 
although still a comparatively young man, may be regarded as one of the 
old settlers ; few persons having lived in the county longer than himself. 
He can recollect when Edwardsville was the place where his father went to 
mill. He is a good farmer and an enterprising and public-spirited citizen. 


CAPTAIN P. H. PENTZER, 

Who for the last six years has represented Gillespie township in the Board 
of Supervisors, is a native of Missouri. His grandfather was of German 
descent, and first settled in the state of Maryland, and from there moved 
to Pennsylvania where Valentine Pentzer (Capt. Pentzer’s father) was 
born. Valentine Pentzer was educated for the Presbyterian ministry, and 
graduated at Jefferson College, in Pennsylvania. He came to Missouri, 
and was first employed as a teacher in Marion College. He married 
Ann M. Owen, who w T as born and raised in Powhatan county, Virginia, 
moved to Missouri with her father, and before her marriage lived in Marion 
and Boone counties. Captain Pentzer’s father moved to south-east Missouri, 
and was principal of an academy at Greenfield, in Dade county, which 
school was under the care of the Presbyterian Church. At the same time 
he preached in Greene, Lawrence and other counties in that part of the 
state. Captain Pentzer was born in Marion couuty, Missouri, September 
24th, 1838. He was five or six years old when his father moved to South¬ 
west Missouri, locating first in what is now Jasper county, and afterward at 
Greenfield. The first school he attended was the academy at Greenfield, of 
which his father was principal. In 1847, w hen he was about nine years of 
age, the family removed to Illinois, and settled in Jersey county, a short dis¬ 
tance south-west of Brighton, and the next year changed their residence to 
Madison county, five miles south of Brighton. In 1849 the family settled 
at Dry Point, in Gillespie township, Macoupin county, but in three weeks 
after their removal to this place his father died. The death of his father 
left the family without any means of support. Captain Pentzer was the 
oldest of six children, and he was obliged to devote his time to the assistance 
of his mothe* and the support of the family. This condition of affairs made 
it possible for him to have the advantage of only a moderate amount of 
schooling. He attended the district schools at rare intervals after coming 
to Macoupin county, and for three months during the winter of 1857-58 
was a student at the “ Old Seminary ” at Carlinville. 

He was still living at home with his mother in Gillespie township, at the 
time of the commencement of the war of the rebellion. He was then in 
his twenty-third year. Promptly on the first call for troops in April, 1861, 
he enlisted, and was mustered in Co. H of the 9th Illinois regiment. During 
the summer of 1861 the regiment was stationed at Cairo, and while laying 
there he was taken sick, sent to the hospital, and in the fall discharged from 
the service by reason of disability. He came home almost a complete 
physical wreck, the change in his appearance being so great that he was 
recognized w ith difficulty by some of his most intimate acquaintances. His 
recovery was rapid during the succeeding winter, and on the 15th of July, 
1862, he re-enlisted in the army for three years. He was mustered in as 
sergeant-major of the 97th Illinois regiment, and was detailed to drill re¬ 
cruits at Springfield, where he remained till November, 1862, when the 
regiment was ordered to Kentucky and attached to the Division com¬ 
manded by Gen. A. J. Smith. In December the 97th moved to Memphis, 
and was made a part of the 13th Army Corps. The regiment took part 
in the campaign against Vicksburg, forming a part of the right 
wing of the army of the Tennessee under Gen. Sherman, which attacked 
Vicksburg by way of YazOo City. During this attack he was placed in 
command of Co. C, which had become destitute of officers. The regimen* 
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next proceeded to Post Arkansas, on the Arkansas river, where Gen. 
McClenard succeeded to the command of the 13th Corps. At the fight at 
Post Arkansas, on the 11th of January, 1863, Capt. Pentzer commanded 
Co. C, and was recommended for promotion on the battle-field for bravery 
displayed during the engagement. The 97th Illinois was next stationed at 
Young's Point, Louisiana, where the men were engaged in digging the canal 
intended by Gen. Grant to change the course of the Mississippi, and cut off 
Vicksburg from river communication. Capt. Pentzer, in charge of a corps 
of men, was employed for some time in assisting to lay out the canal. The 
regiment subsequently crossed to the east sideof the Mississippi at Grand Gulf, 
and took part in the battle of Port Gibson, the first engagement on the east side 
of the Mississippi below Vicksburg. Gen. Grant then took personal com¬ 
mand of the forces against Vicksburg, and Capt. Pentzer took part in all 
the important movements of the campaign which culminated in the capture 
of Vicksburg, on the 4th of July, 1863, including the battle of Champion 
Hill and other important engagements. In June, 1863, he received his 
commission as captain, which dated back to his promotion the preceding 
February. 

After the surrender of Vicksburg his regiment formed part of the force 
with which Sherman drove back the Confederate Gen. Joe Johnson, and 
then returned to Vicksburg. After a short furlough he rejoined his com¬ 
pany at Carrollton, Louisiana, the regiment having been placed under Gen. 
Banks’ command He took part in the Bayou Teche expedition, and was 
then-ordered to New Orleans. While en route from New Iberia to New 
Orleans the train bearing the regiment collided with another train coming 
around a curve. This accident occurred at night, and wjis unusually fatal 
in its consequences, occasioning the death or permanent disability of about a 
hundred men belonging to the regiment. The 97th Illinois was assigned to 
post duty at New Orleans, and for seven months Capt. Pentzer had charge 
of rebel prisoners at the Custom House. From eight hundred and eighty- 
four active men the regiment had dwindled down to two hundred and eighty, 
and while in New Orleans the ranks were filled up by recruits. From July 
to November, 1864, the regiment was engaged in river patrol duty at Mor- 
ganza Bend, two hundred miles above New Orleans, and was kept constantly 
alert scouring the country for the guerrillas who infested the river banks. 
While there Capt. Pentzer saw the hardest service he experienced while in the 
army. His command was subsequently sent to Dauphin Island in Mobile 
Bay, and thence to the mouth of Pascagoula river. In January, 1865, they 
reached Barancas, twelve miles below Pensacola, on the coast of Florida ; 
the following March went into camp at Pensacola; and subsequently 
marched across Florida, cutting their way through timber and swamps, and 
constructing corduroy roads, miles in length, to Mobile Bay. He took part 
in the capture of Fort Blakely, on the 9th of April, 1865, the last battle of 
any prominence which occurred during the war. He had the honor of re¬ 
ceiving in person the surrender of Gen. F. M. Cockrell (now United States 
Senator from Missouri), in command of the Confederate forces. His com¬ 
mand then proceeded up the Alabama river to Selma, and returned to 
Mobile, and took part in the capture of a small railroad station. This was 
two or three weeks after the fall of Richmond, but news of the end of the 
war had not yet reached that part of the army. June, 1865, he was detailed 
for service on a general court martial, which sat for a month in the Custom 
House at Mobile, and afterward during the month of July at Galveston, 
Texas, to which point his regiment had been ordered. In the early part of 
August he was mustered out at Galveston and discharged at Springfield, in 
this state. 

Returning to Macoupin county he engaged in farming. June, 1870, he 
married Miss Mary F. Adams, born in Ohio, daughter of John Adams, who 
settled in Gillespie township in 1847. The anti-slavery sentiments of Capt. 
Pentzer’s father had been one reason of the removal of the family from 
Missouri to Illinois. Naturally, therefore, on growing up he became a re¬ 
publican, and voted for Lincoln for President in 1860. His service in the 
army is sufficient indication of his patriotism during the war of the Rebel¬ 
lion. Two younger brothers also served in the Union army. In 1868 his 
views differed from the policy of the republican party as represented by the 
Grant administration, and believing that the best intervals of the country 
demanded a change he became a democrat. In 1873 he was elected asses¬ 
sor of Gillespie township. In 1874 he was chosen supervisor, and has since 
been re-elected each year to that position. He has been known as one of 
the most active members of the Board, for six years has been chairman of 
the Finance Committee, and has served on other important committees. His 
course regarding the Court House and other difficult questions with which 


the Board has had to deal, seems to have met with the cordial approval of 
the people of the county. He opposed the payment or recognition of the 
old Court House debt, but advocated a settlement of the claims against the 
county on a just and equitable bat is and then their prompt payment. He 
was appointed a committee to visit eastern cities and confer with the bond¬ 
holders as to the basis of a proposed settlement, and was influential in secur¬ 
ing the passage of the act through the legislature of 1877 by which the 
couuty was enabled to fund the bonds on such a basis as the county and its 
creditors could agree upon. His efforts have been successful, and he has the 
satisfaction of knowing that the exertions of the Board have left matters in 
a better shape for an equitable settlement than has been the case in all the 
history of these transactions. He has two children, Chatty F. and Henry 
Earl Pentzer. For four years he has been a member of the democratic 
central committee. 


DAVID CAVENDER 

Was born in the town of Hancock, Hillsborough county, New Hampshire, 
April 19, 1821. His grandfather, Charles Cavender, belonged to an Irish 
family in independent circumstances, and came over to this country, land¬ 
ing at Boston during the Revolutionary war. He volunteered his services 
on the side of the colonies and served in the American army during the 
several years of the war. He was in several engagements, among which 
was the battle of Bennington, and the next day captured with his own hand 
seven Hessians and inarched them into camp us prisoners, an incident 
which is narrated in some of the histories of the Revolution. After the 
war was over, he purchased, with the continental money, many large quan¬ 
tities of land, at ten cents an acre, in the town of Greenfield, New Hamp¬ 
shire, and in company with a man named James Ramsey, made the first 
settlement in that part of the state. Charles Ca vender, father of David N. 
Cavender, was born at Greenfield in 1794. About the year 1818 he mar¬ 
ried Mary Nahor, who was descended from a Scotch family. Her father 
was horn and raised at Litchfield, New Hampshire, and at an early date 
settled at Hancock. Charles Cavender, in 1828, removed from Hancock to 
Antrim, and in 1835 to Northfield, New Hampshire. In 1838 he came to 
Illinois and settled at Bunker Hill. His brother, John Cavender, a mer¬ 
chant at St. Louis, was one of the parties who laid out the town of Bunker 
Hill. He bought land at Bunker Hill, and was farming there till 1851, 
and then moved to Cahokia township. He died at the house of his son in 
Gillespie township, October 30, 1877. 

David N. Cavender was seventeen years of age when he came to Macoupin 
county. His first marriage occurred in March, 1845, to Celestia Hovey, 
who died the next January. He was married the second time on the 12th 
of November, 1849, to Eliza J. Stockton. Mrs. Cavender was born in 
Stockton’s Valley, in what was then Cumberland (now Clinton) county, 
Kentucky, July 12, 1828. Stockton’s Valley received its name from her 
grandfather, who settled there when that part of Kentucky was full of In¬ 
dians, and the nearest neighbor was twenty miles distant. It was necessary 
to establish forts in which the settlers could take refuge in case of an attack 
by the Indians; and when plowing or cultivating their fields, a constant 
guard had to be maintained against the approach of the savages. Her 
father, David Stockton, was born in Kentucky, and married Elizabeth Ber¬ 
tram. The Bertram family were from the Carolinas, and during the 
Revolutionary war lived within a short distance of where the battle of Cow- 
pens was fought, so that the firing could easily be heard while the battle was 
in progress. Mrs. Cavender s grandfather, Andrew Bertram, took part in 
the Revolutionary war. Davis Stockton came to Illinois in 1831, and 
settled twelve miles north of Jacksonville, where is now the town of Jordan- 
ville, in Morgan county. The next winter after settling there, was the 
winter of the deep snow,” and he came to the conclusion that the country, 
though a fine one, would never be settled, and in 1832, moved back to 
Kentucky, In 1834 he moved to Missouri, and in 1835 back to his original 
location in Morgau county. There were still only a few settlements in that 
vicinity, and Mrs. Cavender, then a little girl, seven years old, was obliged 
to go six miles to school. Her father moved to Bunker Hill township in 
this county in 1840, and to Gillespie township in 1855; his death occurred in 
October of the same year. Her mother died in 1857. 

Mr. Cavender moved on his present farm in Gillespie township, in 1855. 
He is a democrat in politics, and is known as one of the prosperous and 
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substantial farmers of this part of the county. Mr. and Mrs. Cavender have 
had eight children—John R. Cavender ; Frank W., who died at the age of 
two years and seven months; Lucy E., wife of Stephen Grimes, of Chris¬ 
tian county; Celestia Jane, who married Robert A. Huddleston, of Gillespie 
township ; Cornelia, deceased at the age of seven months; Ella M.; Mary 
E., and Maggie J., who was three years old when she died. 


Capt. JAMES P. PEARSON 

Was born in Yorkshire, England, March 29th, 1816. His father, John 
Pearson, kept a toll gate and shoe shop, and died when the subject of this 
sketch was about five years old. His mother’s name before marriage was 
Elizabeth Blankin; she married as her second husband Matthew Inman, 
and in 1825 came to Clark county, 0., where Capt. Pearson was principally 
raised. While his step-father was living he was obliged to work, and had 
little opportunity for attending school; most of his education he obtained after 
he w r as married. After his step-father died his mother was left in comfortable 
circumstances and in 1834 came to Illinois. In November of that year they 
rented a farm at Dry Point, and settled on it the next February. For about 
a year and a half his mother kept a public house for the entertainment of tra¬ 
velers at Dry Point. In 1837 Capt. Pearson was employed in carrying the mail 
between Alton and St. Louis, first on a coach running between the two places, 
and afterward on a packet on the Mississippi river. He was married October 
27th, 1837, to Tabitha Gwin, a native of Alabama, and then went to farm¬ 
ing for himself in the western part of Gillespie township; in March, 1854, 
he moved to his present farm in sections three and ten in Gillespie town¬ 
ship. 

Capt. Pearson was one of the soldiers of the Mexican War; he was 
mustered in Co. “A,” First Illinois regiment, of which his uncle, William 
Weatherford, was lieutenant-colonel, at Alton, July 4th, 1846. From Alton 
his regiment went to New Orleans; thence to Matagorda bay in Texas; was 
stationed a month at San Antonia de Bexar, and in the fall of 1846 moved 
into Mexico at Presidio. They were afterward stationed at several points 
in Northern Mexico for some months, and took part in the battle of Buena 
Vista in February, 1847. In that fight he was wounded, a ball carrying 
away a piece of bone from his ankle. They remained at Buena Vista till 
June, 1847, by which time the war had closed; he was mustered out at Ca- 
nuirgo, on the Rio Grande, and reached home July 7th, 1847. This was not 
Capt. Pearson’s first experience at soldiering ; he had enlisted when only a 
boy, in a company of volunteers which left Ohio to take part in the Black 
Hawk War; on reaching Vincennes, Indiana, news reached them of the clo¬ 
sing of the war, and they returned home ; he also took part in the Mormon 
war at Nauvoo in Hancock county. His first wife died in February, 1848. 
He was married in the spring of 1849 to Mrs. William Little, formerly Miss 
Rebecca Gwin, sister to his first wife. Capt. Pearson has had six children : 
Elizabeth, who married Frank Johnson, and died in Missouri in Febru¬ 
ary, 1879; Elias, who died in 1855 at the age of eighteen ; Rebecca, now 
the wife of Edward Huddleston of Gillespie township; Martha Ann, who 
married Nelson Pope of Dorchester township ; Mary, now Mrs. Robert Dru¬ 
ry, of Brushy Mound township; and James M. Pearson, the youngest son, 
who is farming in Brushy Mound township. In politics Capt. Pearson is a 
democrat, and voted first for Van Buren in 1836. He was first lieutenant 
of the company of volunteers raised in Ohio for service in the Black Hawk 
war; he was first elected drum-major, and then promoted to wagon-master 
in the Mexican war, and everybody familiarly know him as Captain. He 
had no capital with which to begin life, and now has a farm of 200 acres in 
Gillespie township, and owns 640 acres in Missouri, of which 400 are under 
cultivation. He is now one of the oldest citizens of Gillespie township. 


DANIEL HUDDLESTON, (Deceased). 

Daniel Huddleston was one of the leading citizens of Gillespie town¬ 
ship, and his name fitly deserves a place in this work. His ancestors were 
from Virginia. His father, Abraham Huddleston, emigrated from Vir¬ 
ginia to Ohio, where Daniel Huddleston was born, on the 25th of October, 
1816. When he was a small boy his father removed to the State of In¬ 
diana and lived there till the year 1832, and then emigrated to Illinois, 
settling in the edge of Dry Fork timber on section four of Gillespie town¬ 
ship. The country was then wild and unsettled, and few improvements had 


been made in this part of the county. The subject of this biography was 
about sixteen years old when he came to the state. He was married on the 
9th of December, 1838, to Rachel Huddleston. She was born near Rus¬ 
sellville, Putnam county, Indiana, February 21st, 1824. Her father was 
William Huddleston, a cousin to Abraham Huddleston. Her father moved 
from the neighborhood of Russellville, Indiana, to Gillespie township in the 
fall of 1830, and settled the place where James Pearson now lives. He was 
a soldier in the war of 1812, and was in the battle of New Orleans under 
Gen. Jackson. Before moving to Indiana he had lived in Shelby county, 
Kentucky. 

After their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Huddleston lived on section four till 
1856, and then moved to the farm, where the family have since lived on sec¬ 
tions eleven and twelve, Gillespie township. Only fifty acres of this farm 
were at that time improved, and Mr. Huddleston went to w’ork with con¬ 
siderable energy and industry, and succeeded in getting a fine farm under 
cultivation, and in 1860 erected a substantial and convenient dwelling. He 
was the owner of 525 acres of land, all lying in Gillespie township. His 
death occurred on the 22d of December, 1869, from congestion of the brain. 
He had been an active and enterprising man through life; ns a citizen and 
a neighbor stood well in the community in which he lived; and his death 
was lamented by a large circle of friends and acquaintances. In his politi¬ 
cal sympathies he had always been a Democrat. Mr. and Mrs. Huddleston 
were the parents of thirteen children, of whom only five are now living. 
The names of those living are John Wesley Huddleston, who is carrying on 
the farm; Samuel Jasper, living in Gillespie township; Carrie, who mar¬ 
ried Adelbert James, and resides in Montgomery county; Emma J., now 
the wife of Daniel W. Dugger, a farmer of Madison county; and Florence 
V., who is still living at home. Of the eight children who are dead, four 
(Henry, Maria, Susan and Nina) departed this life in infancy. Luther 
died November 2d, 1873, when seven years old. Mary Jane died April 
6th, 1872, having reached the age of twenty years the preceding February. 
Preston was born July 1st, 1840, and died November 4th, 1869. Julia A. 
was born November 10th, 1845, and died September 3d, 1875. Three of 
these children were remarkable instances of rapid growth and development, 
and acquired physical proportions which made them somewhat celebrated. 
At the time of Luther’s death, at the age of seven years, he weighed 184 
pounds. Preston and Julia weighed on an average, after having grow T n up, 
340 pounds each. Neither of their parents were persons of unusual size. 
For nine years before his death Preston was severely afflicted with the 
rheumatism. He had a good education, and while lying at home confined 
to his bed was a frequent and well-known contributor to several papers. 
These articles were written principally during the war on political subjects, 
he being an earnest republican. 


ABRAM K. NETIIERTON 

Was born in Jefferson county, Kentucky, May 10th, 1818. His grand¬ 
father, John Netherton, was a Virginian, who fought as a soldier through 
the whole of the Revolutionary war. He moved to Kentucky in 1790, 
when the Indians were still plentiful, and it was necessary to keep guards 
to protect the white settlers while cultivating their little patches of ground 
about the forts. His father, Abram Netherton, was born in Virginia, and 
was fifteen when he went with his father to Kentucky. He married as his 
second wife Amy Ashbaugh. He was a soldier in the war of 1812 and was 
in the battle of New r Orleans. A. K. Netherton was raised in Kentucky. 
One of his neighbors, Henry Fishback, had improved a farm in Cahokia 
township, and then returned to Kentucky. Mr. Netherton came back with 
him to Illinois in 1840. In 1841 he came to Gillespie township. April 
16th, 1844, he married Julia Ann Huddleston, daughter of William Hud¬ 
dleston. After his marriage he farmed * Brushy Mound and Caho¬ 
kia tow T nships till 1853, and then settled on his present farm. He was 
originally a whig in politics, but has belonged to the republican party 
since its formation. 


ARTER TAYLOR 

Was one of the oldest settlers of Gillespie township. He w r as born in the 
Greenville district of South Carolina, February 13th, 1813. His grand¬ 
father came to South Carolina from the north of Ireland, and died three 
years after reaching America. He had two sons, William and Richard, 
both of w r hom served seven years in the Revolutionary war. Richard was 
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the father of General Zachary Tavlor, elected in 1848 President of the 
United States. William was the father of the subject of this sketch. He ] 
was born in Ireland, and was three years old when he came to South 
Carolina. In the war of the Revolution he was in several battles, among 
which was King’s Mountain, and afterward served in a volunteer rifle 
company against the Chickasaw, Creek and Choctaw Indians, who made 
considerable trouble on the South Carolina border. He moved to the 
Cherokee country, in Georgia, and died there when nearly a hundred 
years old. 

Arter Taylor was the youngest of sixteen children, and was raised in 
South Carolina. In the fall of 1831, he visited some relatives, on Duck 
river, in Tennessee, and from that place, in company with his brother, Dick 
Taylor, came on to Illinois, reaching Madison county in October, 1831. In 
the spring of 1832, he volunteered in the Black Hawk war, took part in the 
campaign of that summer, and returned to Madison county in the fall, and 
thence went back to South Carolina. In the spring of 1835, he returned to , 

Illinois, in company with his nephew, Randall Clark. Pie staid at Bloom- [ 

ington from April to August, and then came to Gillespie township, where 1 
his sister, Nancy, mother of the wife of Giles M. Adams, was then living. 

He was farming in section twenty till 1837, and then moved to the place 
where he now lives. He was married February 13, 1836, to Sarah Ann 
Rose, who was born in the year 1814, near Frenchtown, Hunterdon county, I 
New Jersey. He went to California in 1849 among the first emigrants to 
the Pacific Coast; was mining gold, and returned to Illinois in January, 1851. 

Mr. and Mrs. Taylor have seven children living, five boys and two girls. 

He has always been a democrat in politics. He is now one of the old 
settlers of the county, and has seen many changes take place during the i 
forty-four years he has lived in it. 


T. WARREN FLOYD, (deceased). 

Dr. Floyd, whose death occurred in 1876, began the practice of medicine 
at Gillespie in 1859. He was born in Todd county, Kentucky, June 5,1833. j 


He was the youngest of ten children of John and Elizabeth (Johnson) 
Floyd. In the beginning of the year 1834, his father moved with the 
family to Bond county, Illinois, and settled on a farm midway between 
Greenville and Carlyle. When Dr. Floyd was about twelve years old, his 
father died. Obtaining his early education in ,the common schools he 
afterward attended McKendree college, at Lebanon. He pursued his pre¬ 
paratory medical studies in the office of Dr. Drake, of Greenville, and 
subsequently graduated from the medical college at Chicago. In 1855, he 
began practice at Greenville, and in 1859 removed to Gillespie. September 
20th^ 1860, he married Anna E. Caudry, who was born at Lexington, 
Kentucky, September 17th, 1843, and who came to Oahokia township with 
her father, John L. Caudry, in 1859. Her father was born in Maryland, 
and her mother (Sarah Prather) in Louisiana. 

Dr. Floyd secured a well merited reputation as a physician, and was 
highly esteemed, both for his professional skill and his many good qualities 
as a gentleman and a citizen. From the age of twenty-one he was an Odd 
Fellow, and filled several honorable positions in that order. At the time of 
his death, he was grand representative of the state. He was also a Mason, 
and served as master of the lodge at Gillespie. The order of Odd Fellows 
especially enlisted his interest and attachment, and he was active in ad¬ 
vancing its welfare. He was a republican in polities. At an early period 
in his life he had experienced religion, and was a member of the Methodist 
Church. He was also interested in the temperance cause, and endeavored 
to lend his influence to the promotion of every means calculated to advance 
the best interests of his fellow-men. For eight years previous to his death, 
lie was superintendent of the Methodist Sunday-school at Gillespie, and was 
also leader of the choir. His death was occasioned by heart disease, January 
25th, 1876. 

For a number of years previous to his death, he had been post-master 
at Gillespie, which position has since been held by his widow. He was also 
the proprietor of a drug store at Gillespie. He had six children, three sons 
and three daughters; four are now living, of whom the oldest is a son, and 
the others daughters. 



HONEY POINT TOWNSHIP. 


township is geographically known as town 9 N., R. 6 W. of 
P. M. It is bounded on the north by Shaw’s Point, east by 
mtgomery county, south by Cahokia, west by Brushy Mound 
rush ip. The first land entries were made by Aaron Hammer 
August 19th, 1819, it being an eighty tract, in section 32. The second 
entry was made May 24th, 1831, by Hardin Hall, of eighty acres, in 
section 17. The third entry was 'May 26th, 1831, by Thomas Carr, who j 

entered a quarter section in section 18. 

As Ls the case in all places, the first settlers chose the timber, and as the j 
population increased they gradually and slowly worked out into the prairie. ; 
Elijah Mitchell settled in the edge of the timber as early as 1832 ; Thomas ( 
D. Moore, Robert Scott and father Rucker came about 1833. Judge Olds, 
John Perkins, James Sinclair, M. J. W. Hart, James Mounce, and Thomas 
I. Williams were all early settlers. 

Among the old settlers of the county now living in Honey Point township 
are J. W. York, who came in 1828 ; Peter Keplinger, who came with his 
parents from Tennessee in 1829, and subsequently moved to this township ; 

T. D. Moore came in 1834, and now lives on section 6 ; John McReynolds, 
who lives on section 36, was born in Brushy Mound township in 1836; 

W. N. Culp, another resident of the township, was born in the county in 
1839; J. D. Sanders came in 1841, and James Hunt in 1849. 

Among the leading farmers of the township may be mentioned the follow¬ 


ing : James Wilson, Guy A. Snell, Peter Keplinger, J. W. York, Abraham 
Deck, John McReynolds, John Wilson, N. Carrico, and I. Chappell. 

Near the centre of this township, on the banks of Honey creek, com¬ 
mences a grove about three-fourths of a mile wide, extending nearly three 
miles to the west, and surrounded on all sides by the prairie. It is said 
that during the Black Hawk war a company of soldiers, under Col. White- 
side, in inarching from St. Louis to Springfield camped in the east end of 
the timber for the night. In the morning they had their attention attracted 
by a large number of bees, and following them they found a number of bee- 
trees filled with delicious honey, and from that circumstance it received the 
name of Honey Point, from which the township also was named. 

At an early day, we are told, that the Point was a pretty hard place, not 
made so by those early settlers wjio came there to find a home, but by 
roughs, who would do anything rather than wdrk for a living. For many 
years Honey Point has enjoyed the presence of good citizens, who are now 
amongst the most intelligent and enterprising in the county. 

The first resident ministers were Elders Mitchell and Brown; but others 
occasionally came through to preach, among whom were Isaac Haycraft, J. 
B. Rhoads, old fathers Carr and Williams. 

The first school was held in a building near what is at present known as 
the Honey Point timber, near the center of the township. 

This township contains no villages nor post-offices. The village of Clyde 
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is near its southern borders. Its business houses afford many conveniences 
for the neighborhood north of it. 

To give the present valuation of the property, we copy the following from 
the assessor’s book of 1879: Acres improved lands, 20,340; value, 8182,769; 
acres unimproved lands, 2,349; value, $6,289 ; total value of lands, $189,058. 
Horses, 583; value, $7,542; cattle, 1,100 ; value, $7,509; mules, 102; value, 
$1,623; sheep, 383; value, $413 ; hogs, 1,634; value, $1,556; carriagesand 
wagons, 173; value, $1,233 ; 112 watches and clocks, 70 sewing machines, 3 
pianos, 8 organs. Total value of personal property, $29,113. 

OFFICERS SINCE ORGANIZATION OF TOWNSHIP. 

Supervisors .—James W. York, elected in 1871; John Cromwell, elected 
in 1872; John Brown, elected in 1873; not represented in 1874; J. B. 
Masters, elected in 1875; Isaac G. Colton, elected in 1876 ; J. B. Masters, 
elected in 1877 ; John F. Sunderland, elected in 1878 ; W. N. Culp, elected 
in 1879. 

Town Clerks .—IV. N. Culp, elected in 1871, and re-elected in 1872 and 
1873; J. T. Sunderland, elected in 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877 ; W. Whit¬ 
taker, elected in 1878; S. Potter, elected in 1879. 


Assessors. —Guy A. Snell, elected in 1871; W. Fuller, elected in 1872 and 
re-elected in 1873; T. J. Whaley, elected in 1874; S. Potter, elected in 1875 
and re-elected in 1876 ; H. Masters, elected in 1877 ; G. A. Snell, elected in 
1878 and re-elected in 1879. 

Collectors .—J. Cromwell, elected in 1871 ; W. C. York, elected in 1872; 
N. E. Barnes, elected in 1873 and re-elected in 1874 ; E. P. York, elected in 
1875 and re-elected in 1876; W. H. Dickerson, elected in 1877; J. W. 
Barnes, elected in 1878; re-elected in 1879. 

Justices of the Pence .—A. Deck and T. D. Moore, elected in 1871; J. T. 
Colton and W. N. Culp, elected in 1873; D. Barnes and W. N. Culp, 
elected in 1877. 

Constables. —John Deck and Win. Fuller, elected in 1871; J. W. Hall 
and N. Hemphill, elected in 1873; J. Barnes, elected in 1874; A. J. 
McBride and J. Barnes, elected in 1877 ; K. P. York, elected in 1879. 

Commissioners of Highway*. —1871, Robert Brown, Elisha Mitchell, Win. 
Hart; 1872, Daniel Burnes, John Sunderland, T. Y. Williams; 1873, John 
Deck; 1874, Israel Chappell; 1875, Win, Mitchell; 1876, John Sanders ; 
1877, E. P. York and J. Fuller; 1878, Win. H. Dickerson; 1879, Charles 
Golton. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


ABRAHAM DECK. 

This gentleman, one of the representative citizens of Honey Point town¬ 
ship, is a native of Madison county in this state, and was born near Alton, 
May 31, 1823. He is descended from a family of German origin. His 
grandfather, Jacob Deck, was a resident of Pennsylvania, served in the 
Revolutionary war, and after the independence of the colonies was achieved 
emigrated to East Tennessee, and was one of the pioneer settlers of that 
state. Mr. Deck’s father, Isaac Deck, was born in East Tennessee on the 
1st day of January, 1800. His birthplace was Sullivan, one of the north¬ 
east counties of the state lying next to the Virginia line. He married 
Hannah Isley, whose father had also at an early date come from Pennsyl¬ 
vania and settled in Sullivan county. His marriage took place in 1819. 
His first wife (Mr. Deck’s mother) died, and he was afterwards married 
three times, and had in all fourteen children. Isaac Deck left Tennessee in 
the fall of 1821, and after stopping one season on a farm not far from Lex¬ 
ington, Kentucky, came on to Illinois the close of the year 1822, and settled 
on Wood river, three miles east from Upper Alton. He bought a farm 
there, on which he lived till 1853, when he moved to Gillespie township in 
this county, where he continued to reside till his death on the 3d of .March, 
1873. He was an industrious and energetic man, attended closely to his 
own business affairs, and led the quiet and respected life of a farmer without 
any wish to engage in public affairs. 

Abraham Deck was born while the family resided on Wood river. At 
the time his father located there the Wood river settlements marked the 
frontier, all the region to the north being uninhabited except by the Indians, 
with perhaps now and then in this wild waste a solitary pioneer, >vho had 
ventured to establish himself remote from civilization. His father gave him 
every opportunity in his power of going to school, but the schools were of so 
inferior a character, and compared so poorly with the facilities of the present 
day, that he had but little chance to obtain a thorough education. He 
mastered the branches commonly taught, and for his general knowledge on 
other subjects, he has been compelled to rely on his own reading and obser¬ 
vation. When twenty years of age he began farming for himself, but his father’s 
house was his home till 1845. In the spring of that year he set out for the 
lead regions about Galena—a favorite mode adopted by the young men of 
that day to get command of a little money, a commodity which was scarce 
among the agricultural classes. He was, however, unsuccessful. He struck 
no lead that would pay, and returned to Madison county in the fall, and on 



the 27th of November, (1845), married Mary Williams, daughter of Samuel 
Williams, who emigrated to Illinois from Knox county, Tennessee, in 1835, 
and settled near Dorsey Station in Madison county, where he resided till his 
death. 

After his marriage he was farming in Madison county till 1850. He then 
lived one year on a farm in Honey Point township, Macoupin county, and 
then returned to Madison county, where he lived till the death of his wife’s 
father, when he moved to a farm in Hilyard township, six miles north of 
Bunker Hill. Since the spring of 1857 he has lived on his present farm 
in section 27, Honey Point township. He is the owner of 380 acres of land. 
An illustration of his farm and residence is furnished on another page. 
Mr. and Mrs. Deck have had thirteen children, of whom six are living, whose 
names are as follows : George M., Elizabeth Ann, now the wife of Robert A. 
►Stone; Thomas J., Isaac N., John C., and Benjamin F. His political sym¬ 
pathies have always led him to support the doctrines of the democratic party. 
His^first vote in a presidential election was cast for James K. Polk in 1844. 
Wlnle he has been a staunch and earnest democrat in principle, he has leut 
his influence to every measure which in his estimation would benefit the 
masses of the people. When the Grange or Farmer’s movement was set on 
foot, he was one of those who believed in its importance as a means of bet¬ 
tering the condition of the agricultural classes, and protecting them from the 
burdens imposed by corporations and monopolies. He engaged actively m 
the movement with this idea in view, and in 1876 when the Independents of 
the county nominated a separate ticket for county officers his name was put 
on as candidate for sheriff. The election with three distinct tickets in the 
field, would in all probality have resulted in the choice of the republican 
candidate, and in obedience to what he believed to be his duty to the demo¬ 
cratic party, he withdrew his name, and thus prevented the defeat of the 
regular democratic nqminee. In 1878 he was a candidate for the demo¬ 
cratic nomination for sheriff, but withdrew his name from before the con- 
I vention in consequenceof there being another candidate for the same position 
j from his township. From 1871 to 1875 he served as justice of the peace. 
He is a man whose character has commanded respect in every community 
in which he has resided. He has superior business qualifications, and en¬ 
lightened ideas and intelligent views on all subjects. He has been con¬ 
nected with the Christian church since 1851, of which his wife is also a 
member. His father and mother were members of the same denomination, 
from about the year 1833 till their death. 




RESIDENCE ft STOCK Farm of JAMES W. YORK , Sec. 29, flONEY Point Tp, Macoupin County. Ill 
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Among the representative self-made men of Honey Point 
township none stand forth more conspicuously than does 
James Wilson. Although not one of the first settlers in 
the township, yet by industry, coupled with sound practical 
economy and excellent judgment, he has rightfully as¬ 
sumed a place with the largest farmers and most substan¬ 
tial business men of the county. As exhibiting an example 
worthy the emulation of all, especially the young, we here¬ 
with present a brief sketch of Mr. Wilson’s life and char¬ 
acter, feeling as though the history of Honey Point township 
would be incomplete without a notice of that gentleman. 


James Wilson, whose portrait appears above, was born 
in Sussex county, New Jersey, December 16th, 1833. He 
grew up to manhood in his native state, and emigrated 
to Lee county, Iowa, in 1849. He married in the city of 
New York Rebecca Barr, whose death occurred March 2d, 
1879. In 1862 he became a resident of Macoupin county, 
and has since been engaged in farming ^in this township. 
He has five sons and two daughters living in this county, 
and is the owner of fourteen hundred acres of land within 
the county limits. 
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One of the oldest settlers of Honey Point township, is a native of Tennessee, fifteen dollars per month. As soon as he had accumulated sufficient money 
and was born in Williamson county of that state, October 28th, 1813. His he entered eighty acres of land in section 29, township 9, range 6, Ma- 

ancestors were of English and Irish origin. His grandfather, James York, coupin county. This land has been iu his possession ever since, and on it now 

was an Englishman who emigrated to North Carolina, and married a young j stands his present residence. 

lady named Whittaker. Joel York, the father of the subject of this bio- j He came to Macoupin county in the spring of 1838, bought an ox team, 
graphv, was born in Surrey county, North Carolina, in the year 1784: he j and began breaking prairie. He was married in Morgan county in February, 
was raised in that part of North Carolina, and when a young man moved to j 1838, to Mary Keplinger. She was the daughter of John and Elizabeth 

the state of Tennessee, where he married Talitha Jackson, who was of Irish 1 Keplinger, and a sister to Peter Keplinger, a sketch of whose history may be 

descent, and whose family before coming to Tennessee, had lived in North found elsewhere. She was born in Washington county, East Tennessee, 
Carolina. Mr. York’s grandmother, on his mother's side, was Charity and came to Morgan county in 1830. The fall after his marriage he built a 

Boyd, who was born in North Carolina, and was living there during the log cabin on his tract of eighty acres. At first he found it slow work to get 

Revolutionary war ; at the time of the battle of Cowpens she plainly heard along. He hauled his wheat to Alton and St. Louis, vdiich were the only 

the guns used during the engagement, the battle-field not being many miles markets for pork and produce. He was obliged to go to mill to Alton and 

distant from her father’s house. Mr. York was the second of a family of Edwardsville until later, when a mill was built at Woodburn, and also one 

ten children, of whom all came to Illinois; all are now dead, with the ex- j three miles this side of Hillsboro’, in Montgomery county. In those early 

ception of four. When he was quite a small child, his father moved from times the life of a man who was anxious to better his circumstances, was by 

Williamson to Bedford county, Tennessee, where the family lived till 1828. 1 no means an easy one, and it was only by continued hard labor and untir- 

That year his father moved with the family to Illinois, settling in Morgan iug industry that money could be accumulated. As soon as he had oppor- 

county, four miles south-east of Jacksonville. tunity he purchased additional land, and finally gained a position where he 

He was about fifteen years old w T hen he came to this state. At that early j was in the enjoyment of a comfortable competence. At one time he was the 

period Morgan county was thinly settled, and as Mr. York remembers owner of 620 acres of land lying in one body in Honey Point town- 

Jacksonville, it was then such a place in size as the present town of Gilles- j ship; he has since given three hundred acres of this tract to his three oldest 

pie. The farmers had no market for their produce. The emigrants from the children. This land he bought at prices ranging from five to twenty dol- 

older states brought in the only money used throughout the country. Every- lars an acre. Part of his present residence is the old original log house built 

body lived in a rough and primitive manner, but all were sociable, good- in the fall of 1838. which has been remodelled and improved, and in 1875 

hearted and neighborly, and w T ere accustomed to have a good time when they was finally changed into the neat and attractive dwelling which is shown 

gathered together in Jacksonville. About 1835 or 1836, his father moved j among the illustrations on another page. The death of his first wife occurred 
with the younger children to Macoupin county, on a place about two miles on the 24th of November, 1875. His second marriage took place in 

and a half east of Carlinville, on the farm now owned by James McClure. January, 1876, to Hester Hamilton, of Montgomery county. By his first 

He afterward moved to a farm about a mile further east of that location, marriage he had ten children, all of whom died when quite small, except 

where he died in 1847. All the schooling Mr. York received was mostly three; Maria, the oldest daught< r, i the wife of JohnH. Shears; Sophronia 

in Tennessee, where the country was old-settled, and good private schools E. married John Saunders; Elbert P. York, his son, is farming in Honey 

had been established. After coming to Illinois he went to school only Point township, where tin othei ldren also reside. He has two children 

about six weeks, and what education he has nd arriag 

fruit of his own efforts in that direction. He was the oldest son, and was When we come to speak of the i>ersonal characteristics of Mr. York, we 

obliged to remain at home and help earn a living w igh t his life has commanded the warm respect 

father moved to Macoupin county, he stayed in M< i; ntj c ip and esi em 1 llow-citizeus He has been a man of decided convic- 

of years, and worked on a farm for a man Jdfc* but has been willing to concede the 
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same freedom of opinion to other men that he has claimed for himself. His 
political inclinations have connected him with the democratic party. In 
1836 he voted for Martin Van Boren for President, and from that time 
has continued to support the principles of the old and time-honored party 
of Jefferson and Jackson. Although a sincere and earnest democrat, he has 
not been so closely attached to party that he has not been able to see merit 
in opposing candidates, and in county and township elections he has always 
claimed the privilege of supporting whosoever he considered the best man 
for the office. He has had opportunities to occupy public position, but has 
been satisfied to occupy the place of the peaceful and unpretentious farmer. 

In the days of the old militia organization he was second lieutenant, and af¬ 
terward first lieutenant of his company, and was always on hand at the 
annual musters. On the adoption of township organization he was elected 
a member of the first Board of Supervisors from Honey Point township ; 
the duties of this position he discharged in a wholly satisfactory manner, 
and was twice re-elected, but declined to serve. In January, 1857, he be¬ 
came connected with the United Baptist Church, and has remained a 
member of that denomination ever since. Since 1859 he has filled the office 
of deacon. He is now a member of the Honey Creek Baptist Church. 

Like most men in Illinois who have reached a position of influence or 
competence, he began life almost entirely without means, and what he has 
accomplished, has been the result of his own industry and energy. He is I 
known as a man of liberal and generous disposition, and he has not cared 
to accumulate money for its own sake. His children, on reaching years of | 
manhood and womanhood, have been comfortably provided for, and given 1 
an opportunity to start well in life. His generosity has been imposed upon ) 
more than once in the payment of security-debts, but nevertheless he has 
been as ready as most men to do all he safely could to assist others. He 
belongs to the class of citizens who develop the resources of a country, and 
he has done his full share in the work of bringing Macoupin county from a 
wilderness of uninhabited prairie and timber, to a prosperous, thriving and 
populous community. He has lived a life of usefulness and integrity, and 
now at the close of a long and industrious career, he can look back over a 
life which perhaps has been as free from faults and vices as that of most 
persons, and which has been of some benefit to himself, his family, and his I 
fellow-men. I 


PETER KEPLINGER. j 

Among the old residents and worthy citizens of Honey Point township is ! 
Peter Keplinger, whose portrait witli that of his wife appear on another 
page. He was born in Washington county, Tennessee, August 7th, 1815. 
His ancestors were of German descent, and were early settlers of Pennsylva- | 
nia. His grandfather was Jacob Keplinger. His father’s name was John 
Keplinger, who was born in Pennsylvania, and when he was about grown the 
family removed to East Tennessee, and settled in Washington county. John 1 
Keplinger was married in East Tennessee to Elizabeth Rubel. This marriage 
took place December 18, 1806. The Rubel family came from Germany I 

about the year 1760. There were two brothers, Mathias and Peter; Mathias j 

settled on a farm near Lewistown, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. Peter 
Rubel settled near Hagerstown, Frederick county, Maryland, and was married I 
March 19, 1770, to Catherine Wirt. His daughter Elizabeth, the mother of 
the subject of our sketch, was born December 22, 1787. In 1798 the family 
moved to East Tennessee, locating iu Washington county. The Rubel family 
became a very large one in Tennessee, and several branches moved to Illinois 
at an early date and settled in Morgan and Cass counties. Among the de- ! 
scendants several became physicians, and also engaged in the work of the 
ministry. Mrs. Keplinger’s uncle, Jacob Rubel, was in the war of 1812, and 
was killed in an engagement on Lake Erie. 

John and Elizabeth Keplinger were the parents of ten children, of whom 
Peter Keplinger was the fifth in the order of his birth. He lived in East 
Tennessee until he was fifteen years of age. His father owned a farm there 
in a rough and mountainous district. The schools of that section afforded 
poor advantages for getting an education. They were subscription schools 
held in log school-houses, and the nearest was three miles from his father’s 
residence. After coming to Illinois he settled in a thinly inhabited district 
of country f where the school advantages were poorer still. In 1830 his 
father moved with his family to Morgan county, Illinois, and lived for a few 
months on Indian Creek, and in the summer of 1831 removed to and settled 
six miles east of Jacksonville. The country immediately around Jackson¬ 
ville contained quite a number of settlers, but the prairies still existed in their 


native wildness. Wolves and deer could be found in great numbers. The 
settlements were in the edge of the timber. At that time no one thought of 
settling out on the open prairie, which was considered good for grazing cattle 
but not for farming. A few years later however demonstrated the fact that 
it is the prairie and not the timber that contributes to the wealth of this state. 
There was no market for any produce, and the little money in the country 
was brought in by emigrants from the older states. But the people were 
sociable and neighborly, and when they met in Jacksonville were accustomed 
to enjoy themselves in an old-fashioned and hearty manner. 

Mr. Keplinger remained at home and worked for his father until he was 
twenty-one, and then began life on his own account. He received of his 
father one hundred dollars in money, a horse, saddle, and bridle. He rented 
land during his stay in Morgan county. He was married, February 28,1839, 
to Miss Sarah E. Harris. She was also a native of east Tennessee, and was 
born iu Elizabethtown, Carter county, May 10,1820. Her father, Benjamin 
Harris, was a hatter by trade; he was born in Maryland, but moved to Ten¬ 
nessee, at an early date. He was a soldier in the war of 1812, and married 
Mary Ragan, whose father, Jeremiah Ragan, was a native of Virginia, and 
had been a soldier in the revolutionary war. Benjamin Harris moved to 
Morgan county, Illinois, in the fall of 1831. Mrs. Keplinger’s brother, 
Thomas Jefferson Harris, served in the Black Hawk war. Mr. Keplinger had a 
brother, Isaac, in the same war. 

Mr. and Mrs. Keplinger commenced housekeeping after their marriage in 
a primitive style. They had no money with which to buy furniture, and 
were obliged to get along with household articles, mostly of their own manu¬ 
facture. He was industrious and economical, and finally earned money enough 
to purchase, in 1»42, eighty acres of land in section 29, town 9, range 6, but 
was obliged to go partly in debt for it. This land has remained in his pos¬ 
session since, and is the eighty acres on which stands his present residence. 
He moved on this tract in the fall of 1843, and put up a little log house, and 
began improving the land. Mr. Keplinger has been living here since, and 
has been engaged wholly in farming. He naturally is the possessor of strong 
traits of character and practical common sense, and has attended to business 
in such a way as would reflect credit on any man. The disadvantages were 
great under which he labored. 

There was no market nearer than Alton for farm products. To this place 
Mr. Keplinger hauled his wheat, selling it for forty cents, and oats for ten 
cents a bushel. Flour mills were scarce, the nearest being at Ed wards ville, 
in Madison county. There were horse mills much nearer, but they turned 
out a black-looking substance which no housewife uow-a-days would think of 
making into bread. He has lived and braved the hardships of a pioneer life 
until he has seen the country dotted over with farm-houses of modern style, 
which would be creditable to the richest of the older states. First class flour 
mills exist in every town in the county, and a good home market is found for 
every kind of farm produce. As Mr. Keplinger prospered and made money 
he invested it in lands from time to time, until he was the owner of altogether 
seven hundred and twenty acres, all of which lay in Honey Point township. 
He has given to his children three hundred and twenty acres; the balance he 
still owns, and it is under a state of superior cultivation. He also owns three 
hundred and twenty acres in the state of Minnesota. 

His oldest son, James T. Keplinger, is farming on land adjoining the 
homestead. James T. took an active part as a soldier in the great rebellion. 
He enlisted in the 30th Illinois regiment. He served about one year, and 
was with Sherman on his celebrated march “ from Atlanta to the sea,” and 
was discharged in Kansas at the close of the war. Mri Keplinger’s oldest 
daughter, Ann M., was married to Thomas Wilhite, and settled on a farm 
adjoining her father. She died September 17,1869. John B. Keplinger, the 
next child, served in the first marine brigade of Illinois volunteers. He left 
the farm in full health, with all the prospects of a bright manhood before 
him, to engage in the service with his regiment on the Mississippi river. 
He served about one year, when he was taken down with the consumption. 
His father brought him home from the hospital at Vicksburg, and by the 
advice of physicians, sent him to Minnesota, hoping that the uniform, dry, 
cold atmosphere of that northern region would accomplish his restoration to 
health. His hope, however, was not realized. His health continued to de¬ 
cline in spite of the efforts of friends and physicians, and he died at North- 
field, Minnesota, August 10, 1866. Lucien C., another child, died when an 
infant Sarah Ellen, the youngest daughter, married Luther J. Wylder, a 
farmer of Honey Point township. 

Mr, Keplinger’s father was an old Jackson democrat, and he himself was 
raised to a great respect for that party, but when he became old enough to act 
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and participate in politics he became a whig, and voted for Harrison in 1840; j 

he afterward became a republican. He has not been a strong party man or ; 

a politician, but has preferred to quietly attend to his farm. Through the j 

war he warmly supported the administration in its efforts to conquer the re- j 

bellion, and cheerfully permitted two sons to go into the army, one of whom j 
did so, as it afterward proved, at the sacrifice of his life. | 

While Mr. and Mrs. Keplinger were yet living in Morgan county, they i 

became connected with the Methodist church, of which they have since been j 

members; they now belong to the Mount Pleasant church, on Spanishneedle 
prairie. > 

Mr. Keplinger is a man who began life with nothing on which to rely ex- j 

cept his own energy and perseverance, and he has fought his way up in the 
world by his own efforts. He had neither family influence nor money to I 

help him in carving out his fortune. The main element that has entered into ! 

his success has been his untiring energy and industry. The prosperity which | 

Mr. and Mrs. Keplinger now enjoy has been well earned by a life of labor, j 

and now that they have reached a hale and hearty old age they have the 
satisfaction of being surrounded with plenty on every side, with a competence 
at their command, and of seeing their children well and comfortably situated 
in life. While too much credit cannot be given to Mr. Keplinger’s energy 
and business sagacity, equal praise should be bestowed on the good qualities 
of his amiable wife, who has assisted him with her hearty sympathy and co¬ 
operation, and to whose strong common sense and intelligence much of their 
prosperity is owing. Over forty years of married life have been spent in peace 
and harmony, and their history appropriately appears together in these pages. 
Mr. Keplinger’s character has never been tarnished by any acts of dishonesty, 
and he bears the reputation of a man of strict integrity. Among the illus¬ 
trations published in this work is a view of his farm and residence. He be¬ 
longs to that class of men who contribute to the development and growth of 
the country and the building up of its material resources, and as such we give 
a place to a sketch of his life. 


JOHN CROMWELL 

Was born in Montgomery county, Ohio, November 11th, 1836. His father, 
Richard Cromwell, was born and raised in Maryland, as was also his mother, 
Caroline Eichelberger. They were married in Ohio, and John Cromwell 
was the oldest of their nine children. In 1842 the family came to Illinois, | 
and settled in the southern part of Hilyard township. He lived at home 
till twenty-one, and then rented land and went to farming for himself. In 
1865 he bought and moved on the farm he now owns in section fifteen of 
Honey Point township. He was married May 3d, 1868, to Mary C. Hut¬ 
ton, daughter of Daniel Hutton. She was born at Alton, and was living in 
Cahokia township at the time of her marriage. Mr. Cromwell has a farm 
of 240 acres. He has always been a democrat in politics. In 1866 he was 
elected county coroner, and held that office two years. He was the first 
collector of Honey Point township after the adoption of township organiza¬ 
tion, being elected in 1871. In 1872 he was elected a member of the board 
of supervisors, and also served in the same capacity in 1878. He has lived 
in the county from early boyhood, and is well-known throughout the county. 
His father is still living, and resides at Bunker Hill. 


JOHN McREYNOLDS, 

One of the substantial farmers of Honey Point township, was born on Ridge 
Prairie, m Madison county, April 1st, 1835. 

His ancestors were Scotch-Irish, who emigrated to Pennsylvania at an j 
early date, first settling in Massachusetts, and afterward residing in Canada, , 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. His grandfather, Benjamin McReynolds, was j 
a Methodist preacher, who settled in Butler county, Kentucky. His father, | 
Thomas Jefferson McReynolds, was born in Logan county, Kentucky, in j 
1803, and first came to Illinois in the year 1823, and remained for a few j 
months on the Mole Star in the present counties of Scott and Cass. From I 
Illinois he went to New Orleans, and from there to Mexico and South 
America. He returned to Kentucky, and in 1826 married Sarah J. Dixon, 
daughter of William Dixon, who had lived in Campbell county, Virginia, 
before settling in Kentucky. Mr. McReynolds’ mother was born in 1809. 
His marriage took place in Butler county, Kentucky, to which part of the 
state the Dixons and McReynolds had moved so that they might pasture 
their cattle on the cane-brakes which there abounded. After his marriage 


Mr. McReynolds’ father went into the saw-mill business in Kentucky, in 
partnership with his father in-law, William Dixon. About 1833 he moved to 
Madison county, Illinois, where he lived till 1836, and then came to Macou¬ 
pin county, where he entered the south half of section 31 of Honey Point 
township, and also a large tract in Brushy Mound township. He lived on 
section 24 of Brushy Mound township till his death in October, 1869. He 
was a man of energy, and had many striking traits of character. His fam¬ 
ily connections in Kentucky were quite wealthy, and he came into the pos¬ 
session of a number of slaves, but was opposed to slavery, and so set the 
negroes free. When he came to Illinois he only had a horse and fifteen 
dollars in money, but with his industry and energy he was successful in life 
and managed to secure a competence. He was a decided anti-slavery man 
before the slavery question assumed the national importance it attained at 
the birth of the republican party, and on the formation of the republican 
party was a republican. He had six children, of whom only two, John 
McReynolds and D. McReynolds, of Montgomery county, are now living. 
John McReynolds was a little over a year old when his father moved to 
Macoupin county. He was raised in Brushy Mound township. January, 
1864, he married Lydia J. Davis, daughter of Stephen Davis, an old resi¬ 
dent of Madison county, and moved on his present farm, which he had im¬ 
proved four or five years previously. He owns 969 acres of land. 


GUY A. SNELL 

Is one of the leading farmers of Macoupin county. He was born in Jersey 
county, March 14th, 1839. He is the eldest child of Dr. Asa Snell and Per- 
cilla E. Landon, his wife. Dr. Snell and wife were both natives of Addison 
county, Vermont. He came to Illinois in 1835, and settled in Jersey coun¬ 
ty, engaging in the practice of medicine. He was a man of more than 
ordinary ability. His death occurred January 21st, 1875, aged 78 years. 
His widow still survives. 

The subject of our sketch received his early education at the district 
schools, but subsequently attended the university at Galesburg, Illinois. He 
was married May 27th, 1863, to Miss Abbie Voorhees, the daughter of Peter 
P. Voorhees, of Jersey county, Illinois. At about the age of 23 Mr. Snell 
set out to do for himself, and by dint of energy, industry and economy he 
has made a success in life. He moved to Macoupin county in the spring of 
1864, and engaged in farming in Polk township, and continued there for 
five years, and then moved to his present home in Honey Point township, in 
March, 1869. He had bought the farm two years before. He now owns 
510 acres of land in this county. Few men have been more successful than 
Mr. Snell. In his political views he has always used his judgment. He 
voted for Lincoln in 1860. In 1868 he became a democrat. In January, 
1879, he became identified with the greenback party. 

In taking a retrospective view of Mr. Snell’s life, w T e find a man who has 
always acted on his own judgment in all matters, whether social, religious, 
or political. No man is more respected in Macoupin county than the subject 
of our sketch. It is said of Guy A. Snell, by those who know him, that his 
word is as good as his bond. And it is with pleasure that we present this 
brief record of his life to our numerous readers. 


JOHN B. MASTERS, 

One of the prominent farmers of Macoupin county, was born in Sangamon 
county, Illinois, on the 8th day of January, 1826. His father, Irvin Masters, 
was a native of South Carolina; he left that state in company with his 
uncle, whose name was Irvin, and came direct to Illinois, when he was about 
eighteen years of age. After a time he formed the acquaintance of Miss 
Nancy Jones, whom he afterward married. She was the daughter of 
Claiborne Jones, who was a native of Kentucky, but emigrated to this state 
as early as 1802. He was a resident of Sangamon county at the time of his 
daughter’s marriage. There were several children born to them, four of 
whom have survived the parents, The mother died in 1833. The father 
survived her nine years, and died in 1842. John B. Masters, the subject of 
our sketch, is the third in the family. The father married Mellie Parrott, 
by whom he had four children, two of whom are now living; one resides m 
the north part of this county, and the other in Morgan county of this state; 
they are both farmers. In the early days of the history of this state schools 
were very imperfect, and the result was that Mr. Masters received but a 
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limited education. He has, however, been a close observer, and favored him many of those requisite qualities of brain and muscle so necessary in 

with a good memory he has kept himself quite well posted in the events of I the early development of our state. He has witnessed many changes, and 
the day. In the days of his youth churches and Sunday-schools were not I amidst them all he has preserved a character for honesty and righteous- 
known in his neighborhood. Sundays were spent in visiting and hunting. j ness, so typical of the early settlers. May he still live to enioy the blessing 

In 1828 his father settled in North Palmyra township; his house was of a country, made productive by the toil and privations of those who faced 

really in Morgan county, while his land was in Macoupin, where he re- the difficulties of a pioneer life; and now, in his declining years, he has the 

mained until his death, which took place as above-mentioned. After the comforts of a well-spent life, where he and his excellent wife can spend their 

death of his father he went back to Sangamon county, where he remained remaining days in their comfortable home, 

until 1846. In 1847 he spent one year in the Cherokee reservation in the 

Indian territory. The same year he was married to Miss Nancy Sims, who - 

was a native of Morgan county, but at that time a resident of Jasper county, ' 

Missouri. After his marriage, in the fall of 1847, he returned to Macoupin ! CARRICO. 

county and stopped south of Carlinville, and remained there until December, N. Carrico’s ancestors were of French origin. They emigrated to Mary- 

1848, when he removed to the place where he now resides, on section 2, j land, where his grandfather, Dennis Carrico, was born; he was married in 
township 9, range 6. Pennsylvania, and emigrated to Kentucky, where Mr. Carrico’s father, 

In 1857 he purchased 80 acres of land, and has added to it since from Nathaniel Carrico, was born. About 1808 the family moved to St. Charles 

time to time, until he now has a fine farm of 226 acres, well improved. He county, Missouri, settling in the bottom near Portage des Sioux, but moved 

had over 400 acres, but he has given away over 200 acres to his children. He | to Greene county, Illinois, at an early date. In 1826 his father married 

has had in all ten children, seven of whom are now living.—James Masters, J Mary Brown, daughter of Griffith Brown. She was born in St. Charles 

married to Annie Lackens, and now a resident of Cowley county, Kansas, , county, Missouri, in 1809. Mr. Carrico was born in Greene county, Illinois, 

is engaged in farming; Jennie, wife of Dr. Buffington, is now living on a j September 9th, 1836. His father died in November, 1833. He came to 

small farm, joining the old homestead ; Henry married Miss Malzina Mit- Shaw’s Point township, Macoupin county, in 1850, and in 1854 began im- 

chell; Annie married Andrew Robinson, and is now a resident of Butler proving the farm which he now owns in Honey Point township. In 1856 he 

county, Kansas; Charles, Katie, and Murdy are still at home. Mr. Masters married Miss M. J. Mitchell, daughter of Elijah Mitchell, an early settler of 

and his wife are both members of the Baptist Church. In politics he is a Brushy Mound township. Eight of his twelve children are now living. He 

democrat, and votes, however, for the best men in local affairs. 1 owns 675 acres of land, part of which lies in Montgomery county, and is a 

When we turn back and reflect over the long years of his life, we find in successful farmer. 

NILWOOD TOWNSHIP. 

* - 

ILWOOD comprises township 11 north, range 6 west, and is bound¬ 
ed on the north by Girard, on the west by South Otter, on the 
south by Shaw’s Point, and on the east by Montgomery county. 

This is a beautiful prairie township, and contains some of the 
richest farming lands in the county. The soil is peculiarly fertile, and yields 
immense crops of corn, wheat, oats, grass, potatoes, etc., etc. 

The township is well drained by the Macoupin creek and its affluents— 

Lin Grove Branch, Sheriffs Branch, Harris Creek, and Lake Fork. 

EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 

The first settler, as a land owner, was Gen. John Harris, who located in 
the north-east part of the township, near the point of timber known as 
“ Harris’ Point, ” in the year 1829. 

Harris was a colonel in the Black Hawk war, and subsequently served as 
brigadier-general of militia. Gen. Harris also represented his county in the 
state legislature. He was a brave and intelligent man, and by his courage 
and energy won hosts of friends among the pioneers. At his death he was 
buried in the woods a short distance north of the Sulphur Springs. Early in 
the year 1829, David Steele, John, Samuel, and Edley McVey, brothers of 
Wm. McVey, settled on what is known as Sherill’s Branch, a tributary of 
the Macoupin creek, which was named in honor of John Sherill. This 
neighborhood is known as the McVey settlement. 

James H. Yowell came here with his father, the late Judge Yowell, in 
1829. F. A. Butcher was born in this county in 1836, and lives on a fine 
farm in section 23. William 8. Street, a Kentuckian, settled here in 1831, 
and is at present engaged in merchandizing in the village of Nilwood. Milton 
Sharp, a native of this county, bom in 1838, resides on section 35. D. B. 

Boston, a native of Indiana, became a resident of this county in 1833, and 
now resides on section 11. 

In 1833 Edley McVey was awarded a premium for having collected the 


greatest number of wolf scalps of any one man in the county. At that 
period wolves were quite numerous in the timbered portions of the county. 

The first birth was Janies Harris, a son of Gen. John Harris, who, at the 
age of twelve, was accidentally drowned. 

The first death was John L. Harris, a nephew of Gen. John Harris. He 
was accidentally killed while assisting in the raising of a log-house. While 
a log was being raised to the second story it became unmanageable, and in 
| falling, would have killed two men, who were standing immediately under it, 
had not young Harris caught it and sacrificed, his own life. He was one of 
a family numbering twenty-six children. 

Nathan McVey and Susan Akins were the first couple united in marriage. 
It occurred early in 1829. 

I The Methodist and Baptist denominations each organized a church in 
| 1829. The latter was organized by David Gimlin. In 1830 a Christian 

church was organized by Thomas Chasteen. He also taught the first singing 
school. 

The first church edifice was erected in the year 1830, at Sulphur Springs, 
by the united denominations, and used as a union church, the Baptists re¬ 
serving the first week in each month. Sabbath-school was first organized 
by Enoch Hall, in 1814, and held in this church. The first church built 
by a separate denomination, was in 1846, by the Methodists. The first 
school was taught in the Union church building, at Sulphur Springs, by a 
Mr. Harris. 

A log school-house, with oiled paper for windows, was built near the Ma¬ 
coupin creek, in the^ear 1838. Enoch Hall was among the first teachers. 

Lewis Pitman constructed the first mill. It consisted of a large log set up 
on end, with an attachment to a sweep, by which the grain was pounded. 
Mr. Pitman subsequently built, in 1838, a grist mill, run by four horses. 
He also built the first blacksmith shop. A tan-house was built by John Mc¬ 
Vey in 1837. 
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The first land entries in the township were—John Harris, January 
2d, 1829, 80 acres in section twelve; Robert Palmer, January 20th, 1829, 
80 acres in section 2; Samuel M. Harris, October 3lst, 1829, 80 acres in 
section 33. The first land was plowed by Andrew Bigham. 

The statistics as taken from the assessors will exhibit the assessed value 
of property :—Number of acres improved land, 20,284, value, $124,290 ; 
acres unimproved land, 2,338, value, $6,526 ; total value of lands, $130,816 • 
town lots, $15,822. Horses, 665, value, $8,678; cattle, 1,637, value, $11,- 
840; mules, 144, value, $2,732; sheep, 288, value, $278; hogs, 2,313, value, 
$1,540 ; carriages and wagons, 300, value, $2,580; 210 watches and clocks, 
102 sewing-machines, 8 pianos, 23 organs. Total value of personal proper¬ 
ty, $38,888. 

We mention a few of the finest and best improved farms, views of which 
may be seen in this work. Z. Thacker, J, N. McElwain, James H. Yowell, 
T. W. Thacker, David C. Ensiow, E. W. Page, and John A. Rogers. Mr. 
Rogers is the proprietor of Wild Rural Park, at Sulphur Springs. The 
park is a beautiful rolling lawn of sixty acres. There is also a pretty little 
lake, called Minnie Bell, which gives additional charm to the surrounding 
landscape. These springs are quite noted, and well remembered by the set¬ 
tlers of thirty and forty years ago. 

TOWNSHIP OFFICERS SINCE TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION. 

Supervisors —J. D. Williamson, elected in 1871, re-elected in 1872; A. F. 
Hamilton, elected 1873; John H. Ballinger, elected in 1874; S. H. Tay¬ 
lor, elected in 1875, re-elected in 1876 and 1877 ; James H. AY olfe, elected 
in 1878, re-elected in 1879. 

Town Clerks —M. Murphy, elected in 1871J. J. Rider, elected in 1872 ; 
M. Murphy, elected in 1873 ; J. J. Rider, elected in 1874, and re-elected in 
1875 and 1876; C. E. Smith, elected in 1877 ; C. Cooper, elected in 1878 ; 
T. Baker, elected in 1879. 

Assessors.- —T. J. King, elected in 1871, and re-elected in 1872; J. D. 
Williamson, elected in 1873 ; J. P. Moore, elected in 1874 ; T. W. Thacker, 
elected in 1875; J. D. Williamson, elected in 1876; T. P. Hughes, elected 
in 1877; T. W. Thacker, elected in 1878 ; E. W. Page, elected in 1879. 

Collectors —A. F. Hamilton, elected in 1871, and re-elected in 1872; T. 
J. King, elected in 1873; T. Thacker, elected in 1874; J. Graham, elected 
in 1875; J. P. Padcn, elected in 1876; B. F. Boston, elected in 1877 ; C. 
H. Street, elected in 1878, and re-elected in 1879. 

The following are the justices of the peace since township organization 
J. D. Kendall and R. B. Baker, elected in 1871; J. B. Draper and W. H. 


Richardson, elected in 1873 ; Mr. Baker and C. E. King, elected in 1877* 
W. H. Richardson and E. Rogers, elected in 1878. 

Constables since township organization: —J. P. Snow and W. Armitage, 
elected in 1871 ; J. E. Drury and J. L. Harris, elected in 1873 ; E. B. Car¬ 
ter, elected in 1876 ; J. L. Harris and C. Rice, elected in 1877 ; J. L. Harris, 
elected in 1878. 

Commissioners of Highways — 1871, David Boston, Henry Cooper, 
William Seaton ; 1872, David Boston ; 1873, R. J. Fox ; 1874, J. W. Mc- 
Vey; 1875, Samuel S. Grant; 1876, Harvey Madison; 1877; J. J. Bal¬ 
linger; 1878, John H. Bailey; 1879, Frank W. Gates. 

THE VILLAGE OF NILWOOD 

AY as laid out by Samuel Mayo and Philander Baylv, proprietors, and sur¬ 
veyed by F. H. Chapman in 1855. It is situated on section 18, in Nilwood 
township, on the line of the C. A. Sc St. Louis R. R., about eight miles dis¬ 
tant from Carlinville. 

The first buildings were erected by J. Benneyworth and H. Cooper. H. 
Cooper occupied the first dwelling as early as July 9th, 1852, which is now 
almost in the centre of the village. 

The first child born in the village was Charles Cooper, son of H. Cooper, 
October 10th, 1853. 

Rev. Bardrick and Jane Benneyworth was the first couple married. 

A store was established bv a Mr. Bristow in the fall of 1857. 

A Mr. McKee taught the first village school. 

In 1857 there were erected five dwellings and two stores, and the follow¬ 
ing year the growth continued rapidly. , 

The Methodists built the first church in 1862. Rev. McDougal was the 
first preacher. The Baptists built a church in 1869, 

In 1857 J. Benneyworth erected a grist-mill. Mr. Benneyw’orth now 
owns and operates a very fine coal mine, which was opened in 1873. 

There is at present in the village two churches, Methodist and Baptist, 
and a school-house. The school is divided into four departments, and is in 
a flourishing condition. The population is a little over four hundred. A 
list of its business houses is as follow's :— 

Dry G oods and Groceries —Robert Stevenson, (also P. M.), R. B. McMel- 
len, Jos. Ballinger, AV. S. Street, Patrick King, John O. Dell, Sidney Hall. 
Physicians —H. T. Jones, A. Miller and J. M. Hunt. Drug Store— Alex¬ 
ander Smith. Grain Dealers —H. Cooper and J. Reader Sc Co. Blacksmith 
Shops —T. E. Malone and A\ r in. Tomlin. Wheelwright Shops —Clias. Clyse 
and John AVorley. Shoe Shop —A. Sehlicht. B. P. Agent —Martin Murphy. 

Nilwood is one of the thriving and enterprising towns in the county. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


SAMUEL STEAD. 

Among the many prominent Euglish farmers of Macoupin county may 
be mentioned the name that heads this sketch. He w as born in Skelman- 
thorpe, Yorkshire, England, May 17th, 1823; was the son of Benjamin and 
Martha Stead. The Stead family were quakers, and have lived in 
Yorkshire for many generations. Mr. Stead’s father was a farmer, and 
owned a small place, but as he carried on farming rather extensively, he 
also rented land of Lord Lumley Savel. In the spring of 1840, he emigra¬ 
ted to America with his wife and family of seven children; the subject of 
our sketch remaining in England. Mr. Stead landed at New York in April, 
and immediately came to St. Louis, where he remained*two months; he then 
came into Mafcoupin county and settled on section 1, in Nihvood township, 
this being in the summer of 1840. On the trip from St. Louis he accidentally 
shot himself and received injuries from which he never entirely recovered; he 
lingered along until the following Christmas, when he died. His wife sur¬ 
vived him many years. The subject of our sketch remained in England for 


four years after his father’s removal. In 1844 he came to Nilwood, Macou¬ 
pin county, direct from England. For four years he lived with his mother 
and assisted on the farm. June, 1848, he was united in marriage to Miss 
Elizabeth Howard, a native of Kentucky. Her father, Samuel Howard, 
settled in Macoupin county in the fall of 1830. After Mr. Stead’s marriage 
he began farming for himself, and has so continued up to the present time, 
and has made a success out of his chosen vocation. Mr. and Mrs Stead 
started out in life little aided, and what they have acquired in this world has 
been gained by industry and economy; they have a good home and every¬ 
thing around them to make tbeir declining years comfortable. They have had a 
family of six children; four living, namely: Helen, now the wife of Frederick 
Garst, living in Kansas ; Robert T., now farming in Nilwood township; Lu¬ 
cinda D., and Jonas K; D., now at home. In politics Mr. Stead is a repub¬ 
lican. He is a member of the Methodist church, and Mrs. Stead is a member 
of the Christian church. Such is a brief sketch of one of the old and 
much respected citizens of Nilwood township. 
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"ORNAMENTAL WATERS ” scenes at wild rural park the property or J.A. ROGERS , SEC 25, niilwood tp, macoupin CO, ill 


WILD RURAL PARK, 


at Sulphur Springs, on the east border of Macoupin County, 
twelve miles northeast of Carlinville, and eighteen miles northwest 
of Hillsboro’, Ill., is a beautiful rolling lawn of sixty acres, laid out 
as follows: five acres, 

ANIMAL PARK, 

in which will be kept a variety of wild animals of the West; fifteen 
acres, 

PEOPLE S PARK, 

in the midst of which is the beautiful lake, Xinnie Ball, upon 
whose waters floats the magnificent little steamer, “Maggie, Lady 
of the Lake,” and upon whose shore stands the gigantic 

AMPHITHEATRE, 

ever memorable for its Dedicatory Camp-Meeting of 1875; forty 
acres of wild timber land, for Feed-Ground, Wagon-Yard, etc. 


From this tract flow the little, bubbling Sulphur Springs, never to 
be forgotten by the school-boys of forty years ago. 

The intention of the proprietor of these grounds is to make them 
a pleasant place of resort for old and young, calling them away 
from places of rice and immorality, and planting in their bosoms a 
love for that which is good and great, and to raise the standard of 
morality, sociability, and refinement among the rising generation. 

These grounds are offered 

FREE TO ALL CIVIL SOCIETIES, 

for holding their mass meetings, picnics, celebrations, eta, excepting 
on the Lord’s day, which is reserved especially for religious worship. 
The proprietor reserves the exclusive right to all sales and traffic 
upon the premises. 

Persons visiting these grounds most be of good character, and 
observe the rules as posted conspicuously in the Park. 

J. A. ROGERS, Proprietor. 
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';-^ i boni ln Awards county, Illinois, October 4th, 1820. He was the son 
o Thomas and Elizabeth Thacker. His paternal ancestors were English 
and German, and his maternal Scotch-Irish. Thomas Thacker was left an 
orphan when quite young. He was brought up by an older sister in Ken¬ 
tucky. He was married in Kentucky, and shortly after his marriage, he 
emigrated to Indiana with his youug wile with the view of making a home. 
He engaged m farming about two years in that state, when he emigrated 

IT sT/T “? SeWled P ermanen * , y Edwards county, Illinois, as early 
as 1818, where he remained until his death, Feb. 16th, 1823. The subject 

of our sketch, was the youngest child in a family of three children his 
father dying when he was quite small. Mrs. Thacker, on the death of’her 
husband, returned to her relatives in Kentucky, where she. lived five years 
She then removed to St. Clair county, Illinois, where she lived two yea,-s' 

mo™ZZ r she r? io Morga “ “ d m 

fui as her means were limited, he was compelled to work hard durinJhi 
boyhood days. He attended school a few winter months n „,i I i g 

sssscr- ^ =?—*— 

N»c r M. Write. ri(te. 

wuh * *•—£ 

of land, with a little improvement onft f Ver,,ment ei g h ^ acres 

bought; after putting in oneyearstit V 7 & ! SqUatter :” this he also 
hundred dollars. With this capital he nioTd inJMa^T • '* f ° r thrce 

and settled in what is now Nil wood township HkfiT" "T* 7 1843 ’ 

hundred and forty acres at three dollars per acre and b! TT 006 
tract, until his farm or farms, consisted of oeroeL! ^ ***** 
has accumulated sufficient land to give each child „ h ° USand acres 5 he 
farms, by the energy and thrift of their owner L qi ' arter L sectio “- These 
high state of cultivation. The fences consist * • \* >eeU brought under a 
most beautiful of all fences. The condition oflh 7 ° f , ’? dge ’ wh 'ch is the 
the fences, the appearance of the stock and the field UlIdln ® s * the state qf 
industry and taste of this excellent farmer and W h T* **“ for the 
for the beautiful may exist in the mind of’themTt ^ eV,d f nce that a love 
farmer. H,s whole life has been spent at fiZT Poetical and thorough 

as been eminently successful in his chosen vocation 8t £ k and he 

vocation. He started in life I 


uul iur uiiuscii 


x * C 7 ' O ’ 

energy and willing hands, he has succeeded in carving ( 
competency, whereby his declining years should be one of ease and 
serenity. Mr. Thacker has raised a family of eight living children, viz. 
Caroline, now the wife of Isaac M. Mulkey, living in Kansas; Thomas W., 
married, and living near the old homestead ; he is the oldest son, and was a 
soldier in the late civil war. He enlisted at eighteen years of age, on the -5th 
of August, 1862, in company H. 122d regiment, Illinois volunteers, Col. 
John I. Rinaker commanding. The regiment rendezvoused at camp Palmer, 
Carlinville, Illinois, and from there was ordered to Trenton, Tennessee 
where the regiment was brigaded, and became part of the 16th army corps.’ 
Cross b ^ ttle that Mr. Thacker’s regiment engaged in was at Parker’s 

p™l p° ad \ af ‘° r r wWh 11 wenkon the memorable raid after the rebel Gen 
Price, through Missouri; then back to Nashville Tennessee and on™, i • 
tlie battle which Gen. Henri-, teo. wee In S 

and on to the close of the war. He was honorably discharge! Z J t J 
out of the service Julv 15th ^ ^ ’ an( * mustered 

.. which he Iri‘'I,,“ d “ 

Samuel Garst, living near by also • John m • T { ®-\ now the wife of 
of the old place ; Melvina, now the wife of JanT ’ «'i W ' th ‘ n sight 

Nil wood township; Edna, now the wife ofH^vTierT^-^^^ in 
Fannie B., the youngest, now living at home Mr Th l u IV ' Dg neftr S 
dren living around him, within a few ml^ . ^ ^ a " his chib 

one daughter in Kansas. In politics he was f T’ ^ the exce Ption of 
Buchanan and Fremont made the race for thTn ^'d * democrat - tot when 
for Fremont, being his first republican vo e h to east his vote 

self with the republican party until n „ I h<5 Contlnued to identify him 
he joined the Greenback rankl aid * a prCtidenti «l election 7 *. 
Greenback principles Mr Th T t<>day 18 a strong advnc«c ’ 

°f the Baptist church for 1 ! ThaCker a " d his wife hate hi ° f the 

ous and educational inf. • ” y years ' He is 8 liberal ^ mem bera 
enterprise whatever [11T°" S ’ a ” d neve r refuses to T Pp0rter of reli- 
kind and charitable - i„! ^ * is h °ne.t and lauda We 

husband, a loving father anT*! 86 " 1 * 1 a " d col,r teou s ? fr p h - 1dis P°«tion 

*ty, iihiioig 
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JAMES H. YOWELL. 


Among the old settlers iu Macoupin county, Mr. Yowell 
is justly accorded a place in this work. He was born in 
Morgan county, Illinois, November 7th, 1829. His parents, 
John and Sophia Yowell, moved to this state from Shelby 
county, Kentucky. His ancestry on the paternal side were 
of German origin, and on the maternal side Scotch-Irish. 
John Yowell was a native of Kentucky, and his father, 
James H. Yowell, was a native of Virginia. John Yowell 
settled in Macoupin county, ten miles north-east of Carlin- 
ville, in November, 1829, where he engaged in farm¬ 
ing, and carried on a blacksmith shop, until his death 
in 1874. He raised a family of six children, James H., 
being the eldest. John Yowell was a soldier in the Black 
Hawk war; was commissioned lieutenant of his company. 
After his return he was elected captain of the company, 
and held that position as long as the company was an or¬ 
ganization. In 1864 he was elected County Associate 
Justice, and filled that office four years. Mr. Yowell was 
highly esteemed those who had the pleasure of his ac¬ 
quaintance, and by them his loss w r as sincerely mourned 
and regretted. James H., assisted on his father’s farm 
during his minority, and as he was the oldest much of the 
hard labor devolved upon him. He attended the county 
schools during the winter months, where he received a 
fair education. August 25th, 1853, he was united in mar¬ 
riage to Miss Edith Ann Husband: she was a native of 
this county. There were six children born to this union; 


one died in infancy ; their names are as follows: John 
Edwin, now married to Miss Fannie McMahon, and liv¬ 
ing on the old Yowell homestead; George S.; James A. 
Lincoln ; and William S., now living at home. April 
17th, 1866, Mrs. Yowell died and left Mr. Yowell five 
small children to care for. He kept the family together, 
and on May 16th, 1867, he married Miss Mary C. Brown, 
a native of Jersey county, Illinois, and daughter of Capt. 
Joseph W. Brown, now of Fort Smith, Arkansas. They 
have been blessed with three children : Charles E., Edith 
May, and Ada Maud. Mr. Yowell’s life occupation has 
been that of a farmer ; he started in life little aided, and 
what property he has was gained by perseverance, good 
management and hard work. In politics he was formerly 
a whig, but on the formation of the republican party he 
identified himself with that party, and is still a strong worker 
for its success. He is honest and honorable in all his deal¬ 
ings with his fellow men, and the word of James H. Yowell 
in the community where he is best known, is never doubted. 
He is of a lively and jovial nature, unassuming in his man¬ 
ners, genial in disposition ; he dispenses a liberal hospitality 
with the ease and grace of the olden time. His religious 
sentiment is embraced in the grand old precept, “Do unto 
others as you would have.them do unto you.” He never 
joined any religious sect, yet he has always transacted his 
business honorably, and entertains no fears of the eternal 
hereafter. 
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THOMAS W. McBRIDE 

Was born in Montgomery county, Tennessee, May 27, 1822. John 
McBride, his father, was a native of the same state. James McBride, his 
great-grandfather, was one of the first white men that emigrated from j 
Virginia to that state. This was as early as 1754. The ancestry of the 
McBrides were Scotch on the paternal side. The family emigrated to 
America at a period long before the revolutionary struggle took place. 
They come of a patriotic and country-loving stock. They furnished from 
their family hardy and gallant soldiers for nearly every war that has taken 
place in this country. Two of the McBrides, brothers of the great-grand¬ 
father of the subject of the present sketch, fell at the bloody battle of 
Braddock’s defeat in the old French aud Indian war. They also furnished 
from their family soldiers for the war of Independence and the war of 1812; I 
William McBride was in the battle of New Orleans ; Andrew McBride was 
one of the hardy and gallant pioneer soldiers who fought for the inde- , 
pendenee of Texas against Mexico. There were five brothers and six sisters 
of the family that lived in Patrick county, Virginia. John McBride j 
married Mary Handlin. She was of Irish descent, on the paternal side, and 
on the maternal, Welsh. John McBride removed from Virginia to Tennes¬ 
see prior to its admission into the Union. The family of McBrides were to 
some extent the pioneers of three States, namely, Virginia, Tennessee and j 
Illinois. The subject of our sketch spent his boyhood days at work upon 
the farm in his native state, and attending the schools during the winter | 
months. As is w r ell known, the schools of the country in the days of his § 
youth were not to be compared for excellence and thorough training in the 
elementary branches of education with the schools of the present day. 
When he reached his sixteenth year, he concluded to come to Illinois. He 
came to Greene county in April, 1S38. The first work he did was on a 
farm, for Joel Hubbard. In the fall of 1838 he went to school, and in 1839 
he worked for Mr. Rives, with whom he remained until the summer of 1841. 
During the winter seasons in this time he attended school. In the winter of 
1841 and 1842 he attended school at Barr’s Store, in Macoupin county, and 
in the spring of 1842 went to work for Benjamin Sanders, and worked for 
him five months, after which he went to Mr. Rives’, and put in a crop of 
wheat for himself. In the fall of the same year he commenced teaching 
school, and taught for two years and two months, in Barr’s township. 

On the 19th of September, 1844, he was united in marriage to Margery 
Wiggins. She is a native of Kentucky. The Wiggins family are of Eng¬ 
lish ancestry. They came to the state in 1825. In 1845 he rented a piece 
of land and moved on to it. He worked hard and saved enough money to 
enter eighty acres of land in the east part of Barr’s township. He con¬ 
tinued a renter for two years. In the meantime he traded the eighty 
acres for another eighty that was partially improved. It had a cabin on it, 
into which he removed his family. He gave one hundred and fifty dollars 
in money as difference between the land. He remained on that piece of 
land until 1854, when he removed to Carlinville. He rented his place, with 
a view of going into the lumber business. He remained in Carlinville until 
January, 1855, when he removed to Girard, where he bought an interest in 
the first flouring mill that was erected in that place. He remained in the 
milling business until June, 1856, when he retired and engaged in the grain 
business, in which he continued until 1858. It proving unprofitable, he 
retired from it. He remained in Girard until March, 1860, when he 
removed to section 1 in Nil wood township, where he had purchased 160 
acres of land, and here he has remained ever since. He has added to his 
original purchase until he now owns twelve hundred acres. His business 
has been and is yet, farming, stock-raising and buying and selling stock, in 
all of which he has been successful. Here is another evidence of what a 
boy of pluck and energy can do. He started out in life when at the tender 
age of sixteen years, and when he lauded in this state had but half-a-dollar. 

He was without friends here, with no education, and had his way to make 
in the world. His education was mainly received here. He worked even¬ 
ings and mornings to pay for his board, and went to school during the day. 

He struggled along *and succeeded in getting a good education. He saved 
his money, and in time placed himself high and dry upon the rock of 
financial prosperity. In 1860 the accumulations of previous years of labor 
and savings were, from speculations and shrinkage in values, swept away 
from him; but energy, industry and perseverance restored it again In 
politics he was a warm aud ardent democrat. He cast his first vote for 
James K. Polk, in 1844, and has been a staunch supporter of the party ever 
since. He is not a partisan in the strict sense of the word, nor does he take 


an unusually active part in elections, only to help his friends. The names 
of his children are—James C., eldest son, married to Miss Mattie Wheeler; 
Aveline, wife of F. L. Starkey, attorney-at-law in Taylorville, Illinois; 
John, married to Miss Fanny Harrington ; Emma Jane, wife of E. S. 
Terry, now a resident of Evansville, Indiana; Alice, George, Nona, Minnie 
and Sophroniayet are beneath the parental roof. Mr. McBride is a mem¬ 
ber of the ancient and honorable order of A. F. and A. M., and has been 
since 1852. This in brief is an outline of the history of one ofNilwood’s 
most influential citizens. His reputation among his neighbors and friends 
is that of an honest and upright citizen. 


ELISHA WIGHTMAN PAGE 

Was born in Massachusetts, February 11th, 1841. His ancestors on the 
paternal side four generations back came from England. Their descendants 
were soldiers of the revolutionary war, and the grandfather, Walter Page, 
was a soldier in the war of 1812. They were a patriotic and liberty-loving 
race of men and women. When the original Page family came to America 
they settled in Stoughton, Massachusetts, where members of the family have 
remained up to the present time. The family have furnished men who 
have been distinguished in the politics and history of that state. Elisha 
Page, the father, married Elmira Wight man. The Wightman family were 
also of English ancestry. They emigrated to America in 1799. The grand¬ 
mother of the present sketch still resides in Massachusetts. Although at the 
advanced age of ninety-two years, she is still in the possession of her facul¬ 
ties. Her maiden name was Stokes. Her uncle had purchased a part of a 
grant of land from the crown of England; the land afterwards became 
a part of the site of the city of Boston. From some irregularity in the title 
the family lost possession, notwithstanding they spent a large sum of money 
aud employed Daniel Webster, the great lawyer and statesman, to prosecute 
their claims; but all was of no avail. Joseph M. Wightman, a member of 
the family on the maternal side, was twice mayor of Boston. The great¬ 
grandfather was a candidate for governor, but was defeated by a very few 
votes. He was ever afterwards known as “ Governor ” Page. The father 
of the present sketch died at the age of thirty-five years. The mother is 
still living in Massachusetts with her mother, on the old homestead, and in 
the same house she went into when she was first married. The subject of 
our sketch spent his boyhood days at work upon a farm and attending the 
excellent common schools of his native state. When sixteen years of age he 
entered the grammar school at Dorchester, where he spent some time. He 
afterwards went to Stoughton, where he engaged in bottoming boots. He 
remained there until lie was eighteen years of age, when he came west to 
Bond county, Illinois, and stopped with his uncle, Charles J. Wightman 
and worked on a farm for ten months, for which he received forty dollars. 
He then bound himself to Simon Perry to learn the carpenter and joiner 
trade. He stayed with him until he was twenty-one years of age, when he 
went into partnership with his former employer, which continued until the 
breaking out of the war, when he went into the navy department as a boat- 
joiner. He remained in the department until April, 1863, when he was 
discharged by reason of sickness. He returned to Bond county, and after 
he regained his health went to St. Louis and worked at his trade and stair 
building. He remained there one year, and then returned to Bond county 
again and engaged in the lumber business. On the 17th of December, 1865, 
he was united in marriage to Miss Anna Maria Williams; she was born in 
Greene county. Her parents were among the early settlers of Greene county. 
Mr. Williams was a native of Virginia and his wife of Ohio. In November, 
1867, he came to Macoupin county, Illinois, and settled on a farm in sec¬ 
tion ten, town eleven, range six, which he received iii exchange for one in 
Greene county, which was the gift of Mr. Williams to Mrs. Page, his 
daughter. His occupation since that time has been that of a farmer. In 
1878, he added eighty acres more to his possessions, and now has two hun¬ 
dred and forty-eight acres of as fine land as there is in the county. There 
have been five children born to Anna M., and E. W. Page. Their names are 
Elisha Bartlett, Eben Tolman, John Thomas Williams, Joseph Lewis, 
Margaret Elmira, all yet beneath the paternal roof. He was formerly a 
democrat, but of late years has been independent of party organizations, and 
votes for the best measures and men. In the township where he resides he 
has held office at different times. He is at present assessor of the town¬ 
ship. He is a member of the New School Presbyterian Church. His wife 
is a member of the Baptist Church. He is much respected in his locality. 
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DAVID B. BOSTON 

Was born in Floyd county, Indiana, on the 25th of March, 1825. The 
Boston family were among the first settlers of the northern part of Macoupin 
county. Beverly B. Boston, father of David B., was a native of Orange 
county, Virginia. The great-grandfather was a Welshman. Beverly B. 
Boston married Elizabeth Boston. She was born in Kentucky, near 
Lexington. He left Virginia and removed to Indiana about the year 1812, 
where he remained until 1832, when he removed to Macoupin county, and 
settled on section eleven, town eleven, range six. He entered eighty acres 
of land, on which the house of the subject of this sketch now* stands. Here 
he remained until his death, which occurred September 14th, 1853. His 
wife, the mother of David B., died September 7th, 1851. Beverly B. was a 
school teacher, and followed that profession the greater part of his life. 
There were ten children born to them, four of whom have survived the 
parents. There were five boys and five girls. 

The subject of our sketch is the fourth son, and the eighth in the family. 
His boyhood days were spent at work upon the farm, and in attending the 
schools in the winter season. The schools were few in those days, and the 
methods of instruction crude, as compared with the present. On the 
22d of December, 1850, he was united in marriage to Miss Catherine 
Mitchell. She was born in Polk county, Tennessee. Jefferson Mitchell, 
her father, came to Illinois in 1850. He removed to Adams county, in this 
state, where he remained until his death. Six children have been born to 
David B. and Catherine Boston. Their names are Beverly B., Martha 
Matilda, William Jefferson, Sarah Ann, Charles Chapman and Melissa 
Alice, Both Mr. Boston and his wife are members of the Christian Church. 
Mr. Boston takes an active part in that organization. To his liberality is 
due the erection of the church building that stands on the south-east corner 
of section two, and known as the “ Boston Chapel.” In politics he is a 
democrat, and voted for Lewis Cass for President in 1848. 

As before intimated, the Boston family are to some extent the pioneers of 
their section of the county. When Mr. Boston was a boy, that portion of 
the county was almost uninhabited. He recalls very well his first visit to 
Carlinville, made with his father in 1833. The occasion of the visit was to 
attend the annual election. At that time the entire county voted at Carlin¬ 
ville. In order to get there, they got their bearings, and then struck a bee 
line across the country for the place. The produce of the farm was hauled 
to St. Louis and Alton, a distance of fifty miles, and such goods as were 
needed were received in exchange for the produce and hauled back. This 
continued until Carlinville became large enough to supply the goods. In 
his younger days, Mr. Boston was a good rifle shot, and with his trusty gun 
and dog he roamed over the country, and kept the table well supplied with 
game, which was plenty in those days. It was rare sport, and highly 
enjoyed. 


JASON N. Me EL VAIN 

Was born in Simpson county, Kentucky, on the 19th of March, 1826. 
William McElvain,his father, was a native of Rockbridge county, Virginia. 
His mother was a native of Pennsylvania. Andrew McElvain was in the 
war of the Revolution. The father was in the war of 1812, also had a 
brother in the engagement at New Orleans. William McElvain removed 
from Virginia to Kentucky in 1807 and remained there until 1850, when 
in the spring of that year he moved to Illinois, and stopped in Sangamon 
county where he farmed until 1854, when he sold his farm and lived with his 
son Jason McElvain until his death, which occurred in 1865. He married 
Jenny Neely, who was a native of Kentucky. Her parents were of Irish 
ancestry, and emigrated from New York and settled in Kentucky about the 
year 1790. She was born in 1792, and died February 1st, 1849, ou the old 
homestead in her native place. Fifteen children were born to them, four¬ 
teen of w hom lived to the age of maturity. One died at the age of fourteen 
years; seven have survived the parents. There were ten boys and five girls. 
One of Mr. McElvain’s brothers lives in Montgomery, and represented his 
county in the state legislature. Jason N., received a fair education in the 
schools of his native state. He remained at home until he reached his 
twenty-first year, when he started in life for himself. He came to Illinois, 
and went to work on a farm in Sangamon county, w r here he remained four 
years. On the 13th of February, 1851, he married Mary E., daughter of 
Capt. Fletcher, of Sugar Creek, Illinois. After his marriage he came to 
Macoupin county and purchased a hundred and twenty-five acres of land 
in section 29, and commenced its cultivation. Four months later he built 
a log cabin, near where his dwelling-house now* stands, and moved into it and 
remained there for six years, after which he built a large and commodious 
farm-house in which he now dwells. He has since added to his original pur¬ 
chase until he has now five hundred and ten acres of as fine land as there is in 
Nihvood township. Since he first purchased land his principal business has 
been stock-raising and breeding fine cattle, in which he has been successful. 
His first wife, Mary E., died August 3d, 1875. On the 19th of June, 1877, 
he married Miss N. J. Ballinger, daughter of Rev. John II. Ballinger. She 
is a native of Kentucky, but was raiser! in Missouri, and was a resident of 
Macoupin county at the time of her marriage. Mr. McElvain is a member 
of the Presbyterian church, and his excellent and amiable wife is a member 
of the Christian church. In politics he is a republican. He was formerly 
an old line whig, and cast his first vote for Zachary Taylor for President in 
1848. He remained with the whig party until the formation of the repub¬ 
lican party, and in 1860 voted for Abraham Lincoln, and since that time has 
been a member of that political organization. Mr. McElvain started in life 
unaided. When he came to the state he had comparatively nothing but strong 
hands, industry and abundance of energy. With these he has succeeded in 
carving out for himself a sufficient competency to support and smooth his 
pathway down the hill of declining life. In his neighborhood and among 
the people with w hom he has associated and done business for years, he is 
universally regarded as a man of honesty and fair dealing, and living such 
a life as commends him to the respect of all. 






POLK TOWNSHIP. 


HIS township is bounded on the north by Bird, east by Brushy 
^ ounc *’ sout h by Hilyard, and west by Chesterfield township, 
^ Pr an< * com P r ^ se8 the congressional township of 9, range 8 west of the 
3d P. M. The soil is fertile and productive, yielding large 
crops of wheat, corn, oats, grass, and vegetables, etc. 

Along the water courses the land is broken and rolling, and in the valley 
and bottom excellent grazing lands are found; here the soil is particularly 
rich and alluvial. This township is admirably drained by the Macoupin 
creek and its tributaries,, the principal of which are Silver creek, Lick creek, 


Dry Fork, May’s Branch, and Sugar creek. There are several lakes near 
the Macoupin creek, which not only add beauty to the landscape, but also 
furnish an abundance of pure water for stock. There is considerable timber 
skirting the borders of the streams, comprising principally the several kinds 
of oak and maple, hickory, white and red elm, black and white walnut, syca¬ 
more and cottonwood. 

Pioneers . The first settlements were made in the year 1825, by Daniel 
Deadrick, Irvin Smith, Shadrick Redick, and Abraham Smith; they located 
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with their families near where the C. & A. R. R.* crosses the Macoupin 
creek, where they erected cabins and engaged in tilling the soul. The next 
fall, being 1826, James Hall and family settled near where the Macoupin 
station and post-office now is, at a place called Hall's Spring. About the 
year 1830, Peter Wagoner and William Rhodes, with their families, settled 
on the north side of the prairie, south of the creek, on section 28. 

The First House —The first house built on the prairie was erected by 
Peter Wagoner; from that settlement originated the name of “ Wagoner’s 
Prairie.” William Rhodes next built a house near the site of the ancient 
town of Steubenville, situated in what was then known as North Bend, that 
being the first and only town ever laid out within the limits of the town¬ 
ship. 

Early Preachers .—The first sermon preached in the township was by Wil¬ 
liam Jones, a Baptist minister, at the house of Daniel Deadrick, in the year 
1826. 

The first person baptized was Rachael Smith, at a place near where the 
Dry Fork creek unites with the Macoupin. This took place in the year 
1826. P. C. Rafiurty was the first resident preacher ; he was a clergyman 
of the Baptist denomination. He began preaching here about the year 
1852. 

The first church building erected was by the United Baptists, in the year 
1871, on section 35, at a cost of two thousand dollars. 

The First School-house .—The first school-house was built on section 6, in 
the year 1839; and the same year the first school was taught by Ebenezer 
P. Upham. The first female teacher was Miss Virginia Bement, who taught 
in the year 1842. 

Early Marriages .—The first parties married were James Holben and Ma¬ 
tilda Hall, Henry Miller and Catherine Wagoner, William Grimes and 
Nancy Wagoner, George C. Keller and Elizabeth Rafiurty. The above 
marriages occurred between the years 1827 and 1836. 

The First Birth was that of William Deadrick, in the month of May, 
1825. 

Habits and Occupations of the Early Settlers .—The occupation of the 
pioneers was largely that of hunting; the abundance of game together with 
their love of the chase, was probably one of the causes of their settling along 
the streams in the timbered districts. Their habits and customs were plain 
and simple. The women manufactured the family clothing. The men made 
the shoes and boots worn by the family, stocked their own and their neigh¬ 
bors’ plows, and made their own harness; between hunting, fishing, tilling the 
soil, and making their farm implements and domestic clothing, they acquired 
habits of industry, frugality, and economy. Theirs was a simple and 
plain life. 

Game .—The deer were very numerous, and during the summer and 
autumn became very fat from feeding on the luxuriant vegetation, and were 
killed for their flesh and hides. The crop of deer hides in this township was 
worth more in early times than the crop of corn. The large black wolf was 
quite numerous, and very destructive of sheep and all young stock. The 
streams abounded with fish. 

Indian Hunting Grounds .—This township seerns to have been a post of 
the hunting grounds of the Indians at the time of the first settlement by the 
whites, and they continued to visit and hunt in it until the autumn of the 
commencement of the Black Hawk war and the winter of the deep snow, 
since which time it is not known that any Indians have visited this locality. 
There are many graves visible to this day of these people on the bluff, north 
and west of Long Lake bottom, on section 21, near the Holliday farm. In 
the bottoms adjacent to this lake the Indians made their camp during their 
hunting tours. Numerous trinkets and stone implements *of warfare have 
been found in this locality. 

First Mill .—The first settlers experienced great difficulty in getting their 
milling done. Those of this township went to John Irvin’s mill, south of 
Carrollton, in Greene county, and afterwards to Tegard’s mill, east of Car- 

♦For many facts pertaining to the early settlers we are indebted to the venerable James RafTurty, 


linville. The first and only grist mill in Polk was erected by Stephen Mar¬ 
shall, in the year 1850; it was situated on the Macoupin creek, in section 
28, and was run by water power. 

Land Entries. —The following are the names of the parties who made the 
first three land entries in the town of 9, range 8. James Mason entered 
82.40 acres in section 6, November 9th, 1831; Robert Holliday entered 40 
acres in section 20, February 28th, 1834; the same day and year Peter 
Wagoner entered 160 acres in section 33. 

Old Settlers. —The settlers who had located in the township previous to 
this time resided on lands owned by the Government. Among the older 
residents and farmers of Polk may be mentioned :—James Rafiurty, who 
resides on section 6, came to the county with his parents in 1833; Daniel 
Elliott came in 1831; Elias M. Dorman in 1834; George W. Rhodes in 
1833; S. F. Rhodes and Daniel Hayward in 1838; S. A. Pepperdine in 
1830; Mathew S. Gillespie in 1834; D. R. Johnston in 1836 ; and between 
the years 1842 and 1857 the following farmers located here: Edward G. 
Duckels, E. B. Eldred, A. H. Eldred, Isaiah Rhoads, Edmund Rhoads, 
John Hounsley, Cant Candler, and John M. Yowell. After the completion 
of the C. and A. R. It. in 1852 settlers began to locate in the township quite 
rapidly. The farm improvements in Polk will compare favorably with 
other portions of the county. Among the leading fine stock raisers are A. 
H. and Moses S. Eldred and James Rafiurty; they are engaged in breeding 
short horn and Jersey cattle. 

Railroad Store and Post-office. —The south-eastern part of Polk is crossed 
by the Chicago, Alton and St. Louis Railroad; it enters the township in 
the north-east corner of section 12, and leaves it at the south-west quarter 
of section 34. Macoupin station is situated in the northern part of section 
23; here is also located a store and post-office. 

The following statistics from the the assessors’ books of 1879 will be of 
interest: Acres improved lands, 16,218, value $92,080; acres unimproved 
lands, 6,826, value $15,266; total value of lands, $107,346. Of horses 
there are 582, value $9,716; cattle 1,036, value $8,273; mules 53, value 
$940; sheep 839, value $708; hogs 7,034, value $1,059; carriages and 
wagons 194, value $1,910; 137 watches and clocks, 62 sewing machines, 1 
piano, 10 organs. Total value of personal property, $33,778. 

Below we give a list of the township officers since township organization. 

Supervisors. —Moses S. Eldred elected in 1871 ; Moses S. Eldred re-elected 
in 1872, 1873, 1874, 1870, 1877; Henry Brayford elected in 1878; John 
M. Yowell elected in 1879 * * * * not represented in 1875. 

Town Clerics. —Wm. C. Bullard elected in 1871; E. G. Duckels elected in 
1872, and re-elected in 1873; AY. E. Sanders elected in 1874, and re-elected 
in 1875, also in 1876, 1877, 1878 and 1879. 

B. Corbin elected in 1871; E. B. Eldred elected in 1872; 
R. Bohannan elected in 1873, and re-elected in 1874 and 1875; E. B. 
Eldred elected in 1870, and re-elected in 1877; J. Rafiurty elected in 1878; 
AV. A. Towse elected in 1879. 

Collectors. —J. Tunnell elected in 1871 ; W. A. Towse elected in 1872; 
J. Tunnell elected in 1873; W. A. Towse elected in 1874; A. N. Daniel 
elected in 1875; W. D. Goodell elected in 1876, and re-elected in 1877; 
A. N. Daniel elected in 1878, and re-elected in 1879. 

The following are the Justices of the Peace since township organization : 
\Vm. C. Brewer and Wm. Hayeraft elected in 1871; W. W. Dorman, AY. 
C. Brewer and AY. H. Hayeraft elected in 1873; J. Rafiurty elected in 
1874; J. Rafiurty, E. AVilson, AY.C. Bullard elected in 1877; AY. A. Towse 
elected in 1878. 

Constables. —Sam’l H. Rhodes and Jerome B. Hardcastle elected in 1871; 
J. Rhodes elected in 1872; N. E. Barnes and J. Falkerson elected in 1875; 
AY. J. Anderson and J. Armstrong elected in 1877; G. AY. Brooks. 

Commissioners of Highways. —1871, C. Perrings, E. Keel, S. F. Rhodes; 
1872, Enoch Keel; 1873, Samuel F. Rhodes; 1874, AY. C. Brewer, John 
Doyle; 1875, E. M. Dorman; 1876, S. AY. Snell; 1877, AYilliam C. 
Brewer; 1878, George AY. Rhoads; 1879, Silas AY. Snell. 
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JAMES RAFFURTY. 

James Raffi'rty is a native of Montgomery county, Kentucky, and is 
the fifth of a family of eleven children of James Raffurty and his wife, Nancy 
Booth. He was born on the 24th of December, 1823. Mr. Ratturty’s 
grandfather, James Raffurty, was of Scotch-Irish stock, and was a native of 
the north of Ireland; while a young man he emigrated to America, and 
settled in Virginia, at a date some years prior to the Revolutionary war. 
At the breaking out of the contest between the colonies and Great Britain, 
he was one of the first to enlist in the patriotic army under AVashington, and 
served with fortitude and bravery in the Continental army until the war 
was over, peace declared, and the independence of the colonies achieved. 
He then returned to his farm in the Shenandoah valley, near Harper’s 
Ferry, and engaged in the culture of tobacco. He shipped his tobacco to 
London, England, to pay for the passage to America of the lady who sub¬ 
sequently became his wife. He married her about the year 178Gor 1787, and 
raisrd a large family of children. He subsequently sold his farm in Vir¬ 
ginia, and emigrated to Montgomery county, Kentucky, where he resided for 
a number of years, and then moved to Daviess county, Kentucky, and settled 
on a farm about seven miles south-west of Owensboro, near a place now- 
called “Buzzard’s Roost.” He continued to reside there till his death, about 
the year 1835 or 183G, at a ripe old age. His wife died about the same time. 

The name of Mr. Ratturty’s father was also James Raffurty. He was a 
native of the “ Old Dominion,” and was born in the year 1788 within three 
miles of Harper’s Ferry, one of the most romantic and historic places in 
Virginia. His early boyhood days were spent in assisting his father to carry 
on the farm in Virginia, and afterwards in Kentucky. On the breaking out of 
the war of 1812 he enlisted for service in Col. James Johnson’s regiment, which 
formed part of the detachment of the army under Gen. Harrison. He took part 
in the campaign under Harrison and was in the battle of the Thames, in which 
the celebrated Indian chieftain, Teeumseh, was killed. His marriage to 
Nancy Booth had occurred prior to the war of 1812. He resided in Kentucky 
till 1834, and in March of that year moved to Illinois and settled on the 
farm in Polk township, where his son now resides. He died in the month 
of June, 1854. His widow survived him about ten years. He and his wife 
were both members of the Christian church. In politics he was a democrat 
James Raffurty, now one of the leading farmers of Polk township, received 
his education in the schools of Montgomery county, Kentucky, and’after his 
removal to this state in the district schools of Macoupin county. He was in 
his eleventh year when the family moved to Illinois. He resided at home 
with his parents till his marriage, which occurred on the 28th of July, 1842 
to Manah Rusher, daughter of Henry and Catherine Rusher, who were 
natives of Kentucky. Mrs. Raffurty was born in that state July 10th 1821 
By this marriage there have been born four sons and six daughters, of whom 
three sons and four daughters are now living, all residing in Macoupin 
county. After his marriage Mr. Raffurty started out to begin life f or him 
“i WIth any capital. He bought a forty acre tract in section nine 

Polktownship, which he improved,and after living on it fora few years sold it 
and purchased one hundred and twenty acres in section seven, which he itu’ 
proved and lived upon till his father’s death, when he purchased the old 
homestead, where he has since lived. On the breaking out of the Mexican 
war he enlisted in Co. C. 6th regiment- Illinois volunteers, commanded by 


Col. Collins. He served until the expiration of the war, when he returned 
home and was mustered out at Alton, in August, 1847. Fuller particulars 
of the history of the regiment may be found in the chapter on Patriotism, iu 
the History of the county. He has always been identified with the democratic 
party, of which he has been an active member, and in whose ranks he has 
wielded considerable influence. He and his wife have been members of the 
Baptist church for more than thirty years. In taking a retrospective view 
of his life and career we find a man who commenced with but little means. 
The most he possessed was a strong will, a determination to succeed in life, 
and excellent natural business qualifications. Assisted by his estimable wife 
be has been able to carve out for himself a comfortable competence. He is 
one of the substantial and leading agriculturalists of the couuty, and a man 
whose probity of character and purity of conduct have won him many friends. 


L. B. COB BIN, 

Formerly treasurer of Macoupin county, was horn in Greene county, in 
this state, November Id, 1842. He belongs to a family of English descent. 
His grandfather, Luther Corbin, was a native of Connecticut, and about the 
year 1805 removed to Madison county, in Central New York. His father, 
Calvin L. ( orbin, was horn and raised in Madison county, New York, and 
emigrated when a young man to Illinois. This was the year 1839; and he 
settled near Carrollton, in Greene county, and in 1840 married Mrs. Clarissa 
Eldred. Her maiden name was Brace; she was born in Herkimer county, 
New 5 ork, and came to Greene county, in this state, in 1827. The only 
child by this marriage was L. B. Corbin. His father purchased the farm in 
Polk township, where Mr. Corbin now resides, in the fall of 1850 ; moved 
on it in 18*)1, and resided there till his death, in 1805. 

The subject of this biography was in his ninth year when he came to Macou¬ 
pin county. His education he obtained partly at home (his father was a 
school teacher, and for thirteen years taught school in New York and Illinois 
partly at a district school in Polk township, and in a private school, 
taught by the Rev. W. R. Adams, at Carlinville, which he attended in the 
winter of 1860-01. During the war of the Rebellion in 1862, then not 
twenty years of age, he enlisted in the 122d Illinois regiment, commanded 
by ( ol. Rinaker. He was with the regiment in its campaigns in Tennessee 
and Mississippi, and in the fall of 1803, was placed on detached duty as 
quartermaster s sergeant of the pioneer corps of the 4th Division of the 15th 
Army ( orps. He was with Sherman on his celebrated march from 
Atlanta to the Sea/’ and subsequently rejoined his regiment. He returned 
home in August, 1865, and the following October his father died. He was 
married December 25th, 1866, to Miss Sarah J. Cooley, a native of 
Massachusetts, who died in 1872. His present wife, whom he married in 
Ma y> 18* 4, was Annie E. Leaton, daughter, of the Rev. James Leaton, D. D., 
a Methodist minister, well known in this state. Mrs. Corbin’s native place 
is Quincy. 

Mr- C orbin has two children by his second marriage. He is a republican 
in politics. He has been assessor of the township, and in 1875, without 
solicitation on his part, was made the republican and independent candi¬ 
date for county treasurer, and was elected. His farm in Polk township 
comprises 380 acres. 


























NORTH PALMYRA TOWNSHIP. 


HIS township is situated in the extreme northern part of the 
county, and is bounded on the north by Morgan county, on the 
east by North Otter, on the south by South Palmyra, and on 
the west by Scottville township. It is geographically known 
as township 12, range 8, west, and contains 23,040 acres. It was surveyed 
about the year 1824. It has belts of timber varying from a quarter to one 
mile in width on the north-west, south-west, and south-east. The remaining 
portion of the township is a fertile prairie, under a high state of cultivation. 
Apple creek drains the township on the north ; on the east side it is drained 
by Massey creek; the centre and southern portions are drained by Solo¬ 
mon's creek, and on the western side by Joe’s creek. 

The banks of the creeks are covered with timber, and in an early day 
\yolves, deer, panthers, and bears found a home beneath the branches un¬ 
molested, except by the Indians; but civilization, with its progress, has 
caused them to disappear; however, the prairie wolf is occasionally met with. 

The first settlement was made by John Cummings and family August, 
1824 ; Jonas Thompson and family in 1824; Mrs. Woodring and family in 
1825, and Elijah Wills and family in the fall of 1826. Then came Judge 
Lewis vSolomon, Sr., who settled here on the 27th of March, 1827, with his 
family, on what was afterward known as Eagle’s Point, on section 20, situated 
at the head of the timber on the north branch of Solomon’s creek. That 
creek was named in honor of Judge Solomon, Sr. Mr. Solomon had pre¬ 
viously lived in Morgan county. 

The circumstance by which Eagle’s Point received its name is about as 
follows. When Judge Solomon came to this county to select a location, he 
burned off several patches of prairie, and as the fire neared the timber, a 
large number of spotted eagles came flying around. No doubt they were 
attracted by the mice and other small animals that were endeavoring to 
escape the fire. That species of eagles are only found in new and unsettled 
countries. Here Judge Solomon erected his cabin, assisted by his sons 
James and Lewis. It was a very rude dwelling, without windows ; the only 
light was from the door and chimney. Judge Solomon w r as a native of 
Muhlenburgh county, Kentucky. He was prominently connected with the 
earliest official history of this county, furthSi* mention of which is made in 
the chapter on Civil History. 

In the fall of 1828 William Norvill and family moved here from their 
home in Sumner county, Tennessee, and settled on section 23. 

The first settlers were in limited circumstances. They settled in the edge 
of the timber; built rude cabins, in which they lived, and made some clear¬ 
ings in the timber, as they were unable to break the tough sod of the prairie 
with their primitive implements; and it may well be said of them, as of 
most all early settlers, that they were very enterprising, honest, industrious, 
liberal, and hospitable. 

The first entry of land made in this township was by Jonathan Thompson, 
February 17th, 1827; it was the east eighty of the south-east quarter of 
section 4. The second entry was made by Ezekiel Springer, November 12th, 
1827, on the north-west quarter of section 3. The third entry was made by 
E. C. Yancil, January 19th, 1828, it being 80 acres of the south-east quarter 
of section 4. 

Settlers now began to come in quite rapidly, among whom we find John 
Nivens, Sr., of Madison county of this state, but formerly of Kentucky; he 


came to this county in 1827, and bought the improvements of Elijah Wills. 
He was a soldier in the war of 1812. During the same year John Nivens, 
Jr., and John Scott, with their families, came and settled on section 7; they 
were also Kentuckians. Shortly after them, William Nivens, the father of 
John and father-in-law of Mr. Scott, came and settled on the same section ; 
he was also a soldier in the war of 1812. Jacob Nifong (father of James F. 
Nifong) and family came in the fall of 1828, and bought the improvements 
of John Nivens, Jr., on section 7; he came from Missouri, but was formerly 
from Virginia. James Howard came in 1828 ; he had previously lived in 
Morgan county, Illinois, where he married the daughter of Judge Solomon, 
Sr.; he was the first school-teacher in the township. Alexander Carsop, of 
Muhlenburgh county, Kentucky, came and settled where Jasper Rice lives, 
on section 28, in the spring of 1828. During the same fall Wm. Norvill 
settled on section 23 ; he had a family, and was from Tennessee. E. C. 
Vancil came up from Union county, Illinois, and settled where he resides, 
on section 4, in the year 1828; he is a Kentuckian by birth, and is hale 
and hearty at the advanced age of eighty years. He is the father of I. B. 
Vancil, a prominent farmer of the township. The same year Spencer Nor¬ 
vill came from Tennessee, and settled on section 23. 

The next settlement was made by Larkin Richardson, a son-in-law of John 
Cummings, about 1829 ; he was from Gallatin county, Illinois. The same 
year, but about two months later, Aaron Turner settled on section 7; he 
had a family, and was from Alabama. John Cherry came about 1830, and 
settled on section 18 ; he was from Tennessee. In 1830 the township re¬ 
ceived four families all at one time, namely, Russell, William, Henry, and 
John Taber. The three former were brothers. They all settled a little 
north of where the town of Palmyra now stands. They were from Tennes¬ 
see. In the progress of civilization they moved to Missouri, and subse¬ 
quently moved and settled along the White river, in Arkansas. They ap¬ 
peared to be rovers, and could not bear the influence of civilization. 

Robert Ross and family came in 1829 or'30,from the Cross Roads, in Sumner 
county, Tennessee, and settled on section 27; the farm is now owned by S. 
J. Thompson. He subsequently moved to South Palmyra township. Joseph 
King and family settled on section 28, at the point of timber north of where 
the town of Palmyra now stands, in the year 1829 ; his brother David came 
and joined him in 1835. They were Kentuckians. The place now owned 
by the widow Pinkerton, a little west of Palmyra, was settled by James 
Pocklington and family. He was an Englishman, and came in August, 1830. 
Isham Gibson, the father of J. W. Gibson, came in an early day. James 
Young and family, Newton Berry, Stephen Jones and Stephen Robertson, 
came about 1831. Robertson bought out Russell Taber’s improvement, 
on section 33. Henry Davidson came about the same year. George Sims 
and family came in 1829, and he is still living at the advanced age of ninety- 
two years. His brother, William Sims, came in 1831 and settled on section 
7. He also had a family. William Rice came in 1830 from Kentucky and 
settled with his family on section 33. The farm is now owned by the late S. 
J. Steidley. The same year William Hodges settled on section 34. John B. 
Clevenger came to the county with his father in 1830. He now lives on section 
35. Daniel Chapman, son of John Chapman of North Otter, was in the 
county in 1831, and now resides on section 24 in North Palmyra. Garrett 
Davis came in 1830. James Bryant and family settled x>n section 2, about 
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1830. They were Kentuckians. Claibourne Gooch, who had a large family, 
came from Kentucky and settled on section 29, in 1833. Jasper Rice, also 
from Kentucky, settled on section 28, in 1832. Jonathan Landreth a 
Virginian, came here in 1833; his son, A. P. Landreth, now a farmer 
on section 20, came with his parents. John Coots, from Kentucky, 
settled on section 22, in 1835; he married a Miss Wise after he came to the 
township. Thomas Steward came the same year. D. A. Pulliam, formerly 
from Morgan county but a native of Kentucky, came here in 1835. He had a 
family. The same year Jesse Berry settled on section 34. Lewis O’Neal 
came in 1836. Joseph Liston, Sr., and family came in 1836. They were 
Kentuckians. 

The first sermon was preached by Auston Sims at the house of Lewis Solo¬ 
mon, Sr., in the year 1827. He was a Baptist minister. The first preachers 
were Lewis Solomon, Sr., and William Hodges, both Baptist. They were 
afterward followed by Jacob Nifong, who belonged to the Christian church. 

The first church edifice was built by the Methodists, about the year 1840. 

It was named Bethel, and was situated about one and a half miles north of 
the village of Palmyra. It was built of hewed logs, roughly put together. It 
was subsequently used as a school-house. At present it is used for a wood house 
by school district number one. The present school-house is a good building 
in modern style, and is frequently used by the Methodists as a house of 
worship. There are two churches now in the township, a Christian and 
Dunkard. 

The first school-house was situated in the north-west part of the township^ 
on section 18, a short distance south-west of where J. F. Nifong now resides. 

The house was built of round poles with the bark peeled off; it was covered 
with boards riven out with a frow; the floor was of rough puncheons; a log 
was cut out on one side, and the opening served as a window ; the writing 
desk was made by boring slanting holes into the side of the house and driv¬ 
ing wooden pins into the holes and laying puncheons on the pins. When it 
rained the children had to move to the side opposite that from which the 
wind blew in order to keep dry. It was a three months’ subscription school, I 

the parents agreeing to pay one dollar and fifty cents for each scholar. The I 

building was erected in 1829, and school taught by James Howard, as mention- ; 
ed above. I 

The first marriage was Andrew Thompson to Sarah Woodring, by Lewis I 
Solomon, Sr. j 

The first child born was a son of Elijah and Drusilla Wills, in the sum- 
mer of 1827. He died while yet an infant. i 

HABITS AND CUSTOMS- 

The settlers raised cotton, picked, spun, and wove it into cloth, and cut it in I 
a rude manner to make clothing for the ladies. 

The men frequently wore dressed deer skin pants and coon skin caps. The j 
coats were made so as to resemble a hunting shirt. The men occupied a 
portion of their time in hunting and trapping. 

The nearest mill was Stephen Hardcastle’s or Tegard’s mill, situated at a 
place now known as Rock-bridge. The manner of going to mill was in carts, 
sleds or truck wagons. The cart and wagon wheels were sawed from logs, 
usually sycamore, and were from four to six inches broad and about two feet 
high, with holes bored in the centre for the hub. Horses were scarce, and 
ox teams invariably were used for hauling. These carts and w r agons were j 
used for hauling wood and rails, going to mill, and sometimes even to take 
the family to church. 

About the first of June, in the early times, the green headed flies were 
very troublesome on the prairie. Plowing was done w ith ox teams, very early ! 
in the morning, or late in the evening, in order to avoid the flies, and the 
crops worked with a single horse. The plows were what is known as the 
bar-share plow T ; they had wooden mould-boards. The harness consisted of a 
shuck collar, and trace chains fastened to a crooked stick for harness, and a 
rude leather back-band. Some of the settlers dispensed with the harness, 
and used the shaft-plow. The method of driving when two horses were 
used, was to ride one and lead the other. When only one horse was driven, j 
they used a single line. The horses were taught to turn at the words “ Gee ” 
and “ Hawcheck lines were unknown. This method of driving is still | 
followed by the farmers of Kentucky. The food consisted of wild game, 
pork and corn-meal; wheat-bread was very seldom seen. J 

The deep snow was during the winter of 1830 and ’31. About the 
twentieth of December it commenced raining and sleeting, but it soon 
changed to snow, and continued at intervals, until in January. The snow 


was three feet deep on the level; it was drifted to the top of the fences; the 
ravines were full, and almost level with the surrounding land. The snow 
continued on the ground until about the first of March, cutting off com¬ 
munication between the settlers, and making it impossible for people to get 
to mill; they had to pound corn to get meal for bread, and this with 
hominy, was about all they could get to subsist on. After the snow disap¬ 
peared there was a friendly greeting between the settlers. 

The game consisted of bears, panthers, wolves, wildcats, deer, turkey, 
beaver, mink, raccoon, opossum, prairie chickens and quail, and con¬ 
tinued abundant up to the time of the big snow, after which but few 
survived, except the wolves and deer, which continued in great number 
until about 1849 or 50. The bear and panther did but little damage to 
the settler, but the wolves were very destructive. Sheep and pigs had to be 
closely guarded. They killed in day time, pigs that would weigh thirty or 
forty pounds, and in one instance they took pigs at night out of the pen 
adjoining the house of Lewis Solomon. 

Visited by Indians. —A hunting party of Indians came in the summer of 
1827; they camped on the north side of the timber in the south-east part of 
the township. One of them visited Elijah Wills’ cabin ; he was a large man 
about six feet high ; he was dressed in buckskin, and rode an Indian pony 
with a deer skin hung to his saddle. He was armed with a short rifle, and 
had some silver money with w T hich he bought some meal. He was very 
friendly and belonged to the Sioux tribe. 

The first mill was built by E. C. Vancil, who resides at present in the 
north part of the township. It was run by horse-power. There was a large 
cog-wheel which ran above the horses’ heads; it ran in what was called a 
trundle-head, with an iron spindle, to which the burrs were attached. The 
mill ground slowly, but surely, as the team went round. 

The facilities for milling in the township progressed but slowly, and at 
present there is not a mill within its limits. The mills patronized by the 
farmers are at the village of Palmyra, and Waverly in Morgan county. 

The first Physician was Dr. George Sims, who came in 1829. E. C. 
Vancil practiced to some extent. They were Thompsonians in their mode 
of treatment. Dr. Palmer arrived at a later period. He was an Allopath. 
The diseases were mostly chills and bilious fever. At present we have 
three doctors, and all belong to the allopathic school of medicine. 

The first Justice of the Peace was Lewis Solomon, Sr. He was elected 
when Macoupin formed a part of Greene county. After that county was or¬ 
ganized, he was elected for this county, and certified the poll book for the 
first election held in the county in 1829. 

Blooded-stock , first introduced by Judge Solomon, jr. They were the By 
field-breed of hogs. The first cattle fed in the township, was by Judge 
Solomon. The short-horn Durham were introduced about 1850. 

First Blacksmith shop was managed by a Mr. Stratton, about the year 
1829. It was on the property of Lewis Solomon, Sr. 

Post-offices. —One in the tow n of Palmyra, T. W. Chiles, post-master; 
the other at Vancil’s Point, at the residence of Judge Solomon. He has 
been post-master for twenty years. It was established about 1859. Fifty 
years have made a wonderful change in this township; it then w r as thinly 
settled, but now it is highly improved. We copy the following from the as¬ 
sessor’s report of 1879 : 

Number of acres of improved lands 20,691, value $120,265; acres unim¬ 
proved lands 2,140, value $4,377; total value of lands $124,642. Horses 
673, value $9,371; cattle 1,386, value $10,726; mules 90, value $1,529; 
sheep 936, value $814 ; hogs 1,581, value $1,353; carriages and wagons 210, 
value $1,965; 178 watches and clocks, 90 sewing machines, 3 pianos, 21 
organs. Total value of personal property, $43,899. 

Below we give the names of those who held offices since the township 
organization. 

Supervisors* —J. B. Vancil, elected in 1871, and by re-election, served 
until 1878; George W. Bullock, elected 1878; James Nevins, elected 1879. 

Town Clerks .—J. F. Nifong, elected in 1871; W. C. Martin, elected in 
1872, and re-elected in 1873 and 1874; R. Bramley, elected in 1875, and 
by re-election, held the office up to 1879. 

Assessors .—H. Witt, elected in 1871; H. Hart, elected in 1872; J. D. 
Shane, elected in 1873, and re-elected in 1874; C. G. Simonds, elected in 
1875, and re-elected in 1876 and 1877; J. D. Shane, elected in 1878; G. 
W. Stewart, elected in 1879. 

Collectors. —J. D. Shane, elected in 1871, and re-elected in 1872; H. 
Hart, elected in 1873, and re-elected in 1874 and 1875; J. D. Shane, 

* Not represented in 1874. 
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elected iu 1876’; F. M. Solomon, elected in 1877 ; A. J. Crum, elected in 
1878; W. C. Crum, elected in 1879. 

The following are the Justices of the Peace, since township organization: 
John Scott and J. F. Chiles, elected in 1871; G. W. Bullock and T. W. 
Chiles, elected in 1873, and re-elected in 1877. 

Constables since Township organization: D. P. Berry and J. C. Miller, 


elected in 1871; D. M. Berry and C. W. Price, elected in 1873; J. H. 
Sitton, elected in 1876; J. W. Turner and W. A. Braden, elected in 1877. 

Commissioners of Highways .—1871, J. I. Hollingsworth, M. T. Alford, 
Martin Sirus; 1872, D. N. Solomon ; 1873, A. S. Nevins, George W. Kep- 
liuger; 1874, John W. Wrightsman; 1875, William H. King; 1876, J. I. 
Hollingsworth; 1877, Robert Horton; 1878, John N. Pinkerton; 1879, 
J. W. Wrightsman. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


THOMAS R. HARRIS 

Is a native of Fluvanna county, Virginia, and was born May 8th, 
1804. His ancestors had been residents of the Old Dominion from an 
early period of its history. His father was John Harris, and his mother 
Delilah Shores. Mr. Harris was the third of a family of seven chil¬ 
dren. His father died when he was about nine years old, and his mother, 
in the year 1816, moved to Bourbon county, Kentucky. He attended school 
some little time, mostly at North Middletown, in Bourbon county, but most 
of his education he acquired by his own efforts. When fifteen he became 
an apprentice to the tanning business in Montgomery county, Kentucky, 
and followed that occupation for many years. Leaving Kentucky in 1828 
he settled at Palmyra, Mo. In 1829 he married Mrs. Elizabeth Forman (whose 
maiden name was Fry), and then embarked in the tanning business near the 
town of Palmyra, on his own account. In 1834 lie removed to Illinois, and 
settled in Morgan county just across the line from North Palmyra township. 
He followed the tanning business in that location till 1850, and then moved 
to North Palmyra township, and engaged in farming. He had entered 
land in North Palmyra township soon after coming to Illinois, and be¬ 
came the owner of about 600 acres in sections 2 and 11. He began to im¬ 
prove these lands while living in Morgan county, and after coming to Ma¬ 
coupin county, carried on farming quite extensively. His first wife died in 
1866. In July, 1868, he married Mrs. Margaret Hutchinson, born in Jeffer¬ 
son county, Indiana, October 24th, 1820, and came to Sangamon county, 
Illinois, when seven years old. Her maiden name was Westfall. Her first 
husband died of the cholera at Waverly, in 1851. He was a local preacher 
in the Methodist church, ran a carding machine at Waverly, and was a good 
business man. 

Mr. Harris has had six children ; John L., Sydney T., Virginia F., who 
married Edward O. Clark, of Carlinville; Milton F., William J., and Mary 
E., wife of Milton Rohrer. Of the sons, John is in Iowa, William in Ne¬ 
braska, and Sydney farming in North Palmyra township. John, William, 
and Milton were soldiers in the Union army during the war of the rebellion. 
John enlisted in the 14th Illinois, under Gen. Palmer, and served three 
years. William enlisted in the 32d Illinois regiment, under Col. Logan, and 
served till the close of the war. Milton was a soldier in the same regiment 
He took part in the fiercely contested battle of Shiloh, which was begun on 
the 6th of April, 1862. On the first day of the fight, while under a heavy 
fire he was shot through the left lung, and died at the hospital at Mound 
City on the first of May, 1862. Mrs. Harris has three children by her first 
marriage : David B. Hutchinson, of Waverly ; Melinda J., wife of F. Cole, 
of the same place, and Samuel H. Hutchinson. Mr. Harris was first a whig 
in politics, and cast his first vote for Henry Clay for president, in 1824, for 
whom, like all true Kentuckians, he had a great admiration, and whom he 


heard deliver one of his great speeches at Paris, Kentucky. He voted 
for Clay three times for president. He has been a republican since the 
organization of that party. 


M. T. ALFORD. 

This gentleman, a view of whose farm and residence appears on another 
page, is a native of Sevier county, Tennessee, where he was born May 22, 
1828. His ancestors were from North Carolina. His father was Charles 
Alford, and his mother’s maiden name was Mary Tipton. Mr. Alford was 
the fifth of a family of seven children. His birth-place was on Little Pigeon 
river, in Sevier county, and when about a year old, his father moved to 
Roane county, Tennessee. He settled two miles from the town of Philadel¬ 
phia, in what is known as the Sweetwater valley, where he was raised. 
He had very poor advantages in the way of obtaining an education. His 
father was the owner of considerable land, but kept his children at work, 
instead of sending them to school. Mr. Alford attended school only a few 
months, and the most of the instruction he received was imparted by his 
father, who was a man of considerable knowledge and information. He was 
brcught up to habits of industry, and has always known what it was to 
work. He remained at home until his marriage, which occurred in May, 
1849, to Rebecca Edwards, who was born and raised in Roane county, 
Tennessee. He removed to Illinois the next year after his marriage, (1850) 
and settled in North Palmyra township. He rented land until February 
3d, 1861, at which time he purchased sixty acres, in Scottville township, 
where he lived until March, 1865, when he moved to the place where he 
now lives, in section 30, North Palmyra township. He owns 280 acres, 
three eighties of which lie in section 19, twenty in section 30, and twenty in 
section 29. He has been one of the substantial farmers of Palmyra town¬ 
ship. His first wife died in June, 1869. His second marriage occurred 
November, 1869, to Susan M. Sercy, who was born in Spencer county, 
Kentucky, and was the daughter of Fieldon H. Sercy. He has nine child¬ 
ren—William, Charles, Robert, Benjamin, Caleb, Sarah, Martha, Rosa and 
Bertha. The last five are by his second wife. William went to Kansas in 
the spring of 1879, where he is now engaged in farming. Charles is farming 
in Scottville township. Mr. Alford was raised an old line whig, and cast 
his first vote for president for Scott, in 1852. Afterwards he became a 
democrat. Mr. Alford is a man who stands well in his community, and is 
one whose name deserves a place in this work. His father came to Scott¬ 
ville township in 1850 and died there in 1858. His mother died there a 
year or two after. 
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Among the old residents of the northern part of the county, the name of 
Thomas W. Chiles of Palmyra, is especially worthy of mention in this work. 
For upwards of thirty years he has been in the mercantile business at 
Palmyra, and is a gentleman who has maintained the highest respect of the 
community as an honorable business man and a worthy private citizen. The 
family from which he is descended is of English origin, and settled at an early 
period in Orange county, Virginia. His grandfather, James Chiles, lived 
and died near Orange court-house. He was a man of patriotic spirit, and 
enlisted in the regular Continental army, and served during the Revolution¬ 
ary war. John G. Chiles, the father of the subject of this sketch, was born 
in Orange county, Virginia, in the year 1790. He grew up to manhood in 
his native'county, and, when a young man and still unmarried, enlisted for 
service in the war of 1812. Returning to the Old Dominion about the year 
1816 he married Elizabeth S. Wales. She was born in Fluvanna county, 
and her ancestors had been residents of Virginia from a period dating back 
to its early colonial history. On her mother's side she was connected with 
the Smithson family. For a couple of years after his marriage John G. 
Chiles lived in Virginia, and one child, a daughter, was born in that state. 
About the year 1818 he moved to Smith county, in Middle Tennessee, and 
Thomas W. Chiles was the next child born after the family left Virginia. 
There were ten children in all, equally divided between sons and daughters. 
The second child and the oldest son was the subject of this biography. His 
birth occurred on the 24th of January, 1819. When he was three or four 
years old his father moved with the family from Smith county, Tennessee, 
to Todd county, Kentucky, where they lived till 1833, and then emigrated 
to Illinois, arriving at their place of settlement in what is now called South 
Palmyra township, about the 1st of December. His father was in such cir¬ 
cumstances as did not permit his embarking very extensively in agriculture. 
He was engaged in farming in a limited way in South Palmyra township 
till 1850, and then removed to Bear creek, where he died on the 10th of 
May, 1853. Mr. Chiles' mother lived till the 6th of October, 1876. 

When he first came to Macoupin county Mr. Chiles was about fifteen 


years of age. Like most men raised in a new country his opportunities for 
securing an education were limited. The subscription schools in the neigh¬ 
borhood of his home in Kentucky he had attended three terms, and after 
coming to Illinois went to school three months. The country was thinly 
settled. The pioneer inhabitants had their minds mostly bent on clearing the 
forest and making homes, and the luxuries and many of the conveniences 
of life were unknown. The educational advantages which the boys of that 
generation enjoyed were accordingly of the commonest description, and at 
most afforded a meagre foundation upon which the youth, ambitious of 
further knowledge, could, by patient study nights and at odd moments, rear 
the structure of a more thorough education. During his boyhood he assisted 
his father on the farm. His marriage took place on the 22d of November, 
1840. His wife was formerly Miss Clarissa A. Shaw. She was born 
at Cummington, Hampshire county, Massachusetts (the birth-place of the 
poet, William Cullen Bryant), March 31st, 1821. Her father, Oakes Shaw, 
was a native of Massachusetts; emigrated to Illinois in 1836, and settled 
at the old town of Cummington, a short distance east of the present town 
of Palmyra, which was named by him in honor of his Massachusetts home. 
He was the first post-master at Cummington. After his marriage Mr. Chiles 
rented land and began farming on his own account. He was obliged to 
begin life on a very modest basis. He had no means of his own, and an 
energetic industry and prudent economy were not matters of choice but of 
necessity. By October, 1848, at which date he quit farming, he had man¬ 
aged to accumulate a little money, and embarked in the mercantile business 
at Cummington, in partnership with James Matthews. There had been a 
store previously in existence at Cummington, but at the date at which Mr. 
Chiles entered into business it was closed, and he and his partner had com¬ 
mand of the whole field without a rival. They carried a stock of goods 
sufficient in those days to meet all demands, and made a successful business 
venture. In the spring of 1850 Mr. Chiles purchased Matthews' interest, an 
subsequently sold a half interest in the business to his brother-in-law, F. E. Shaa. 
In 1855 he became the owner of the whole store, and afterwards carried on 
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the business individually. The store was moved in 1862 from the old town 
of Cummington to the new town of Palmyra, which had been started in 
1855. Cummington was unable to keep pace with her younger and more 
vigorous rival: the old town died out, and Mr. Chiles has since carried on 
the business at Palmyra. He has endeavored to conduct business on a fair 
and liberal basis, and has had his full share of the large trade which centers 
at the town of Palmyra. He has also, to a limited extent, been engaged in 
farming. The six of his eleven children who are living are as follows: 
John T. Chiles, a partner in the store; Cornelia, the wife of John F. Rice ; 
Fordyce E., who is farming in North Palmyra township; Clara E., who 
married Elias Tungate ; Thomas W., a farmer of South Palmyra township ; 
and James W., who is also a partner in the store. The oldest son now liv¬ 
ing, John F., served three years in Co. F, 122d Illinois regiment, com¬ 
manded by Gen. Rinaker. This regiment was largely composed of soldiers 
from Macoupin county, and its history is well known to many of our citi¬ 
zens. The regiment served in Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, and other 
parts of the South. He was in the various movements and engagements in 
which the regiment took part, including the battles of Parker’s Cross Roads, 
Tupelo, and the siege and storming of Fort Blakeley, the last important con¬ 
test of the war. Fordyce E., was also a soldier in the Union army during the 
war of the Rebellion. He enlisted in the 14th Illinois regiment in 1864, 
and served till the close of the war. Arthur H., the oldest son, moved to 
Kansas, where he engaged in farming, and died. 

As far as his political sentiments are concerned, Mr. Chiles began life as a 
member of the old line whig party, as was also his father. Like nearly all 
residents of Kentucky, his father was a strong supporter and admirer of 
Henry Clay, and voted for him each of the three times he was a candidate 
for President. Mr. Chiles was not old enough to vote for President till 
1840, at the time of one of the most exciting, interesting and enthusiastic 
campaigns this country has ever witnessed, and which is still spoken of by 
old men as the “ log cabin and hard cider ” campaign. The popular en¬ 
thusiasm swept Harrison, the whig candidate, into the presidential chair, 
and to this result Mr. Chiles contributed by his vote. He was a whig until 
that once great party had outlived its day and sank into a state of decay and 
dissolution. When the agitation began regarding the question of admitting 
Kansas and Nebraska into the Union as free, or slave, states he had no hesi¬ 
tation in arraying himself on the side of the advocates of freedom, and in 
opposition to the encroachments of the slave power. Although born in a 
slave state he had imbibed the spirit of freedom in the air of the great, free 
state of Illinois, and while he was willing to let slavery alone, as it constitu¬ 
tionally and legally existed in the Southern states, yet he was opposed to 
giving up one additional foot of our territory to the dominion of this blighting 
curse. He was one of the early republicans of the county. In 1856, the 
first time that this conflict was distinctly marked in a presidential contest, 
Palmyra precinct gave an unusually large republican vote in comparison 
with the rest of the county, and Mr. Chiles was one of tlio^c who supported 
Fremont, and aided the new party in making such an appearance of 
strength. He was a member of the state convention, in 1860, to select 
delegates to the Chicago convention which nominated Abraham Lincoln for 
President, and has since been closely identified with the republican party of 
Macoupin county. 

He has long been post-master at Palmyra, and has made an able, efficient 
and popular public officer. He was first post-master at the old town of 
Cummington, in 1848, under the democratic administration of James K. 
Polk, though he was a well-known whig. With the exception of seven 
years (from 1854 to 1861), he has had charge of the office ever since. He 
was elected justice of the peace in April, 1872, and has since filled that 
position, although the township is strongly democratic. He was one of the 
charter members of the Odd Fellows’ lodge at Palmyra, and has taken a 
warm and fraternal interest in the successful working of that order. He 
is known as an able business man and a good citizen, and for high, personal 
character, and undoubted honesty and integrity, no one stands higher in the 
community. Since 1840 he and his wife have been members of the Cum¬ 
berland Presbyterian church. For a long number of years he lias been 
ruling elder of the church at Palmyra. He has been interested in Sunday- 
schools, and several times acted as superintendent of the union school at 
Palmyra. He has also been one of the most active promoters of the tem¬ 
perance cause about Palmyra, and has done all in his power to keep the 
town free from the evils of intemperance. By his diligence in enforcing 
the penalty against violators of the temperance laws, he has done as much, 
perhaps, as any other man to give Palmyra the enviable reputation it pos¬ 


sesses as a model temperance town. His influence has ever been on the 
j side of religion, morality and virtue; and few citizens of the ‘county have 
led lives of greater usefulness or credit. 


LEWIS SOLOMON. 

Judge Solomon, one of the oldest settlers of Macoupin county, and a 
man who has been intimately identified with the history of this part of the 
state, was born in Muhlenburgh county, Kentucky, April 1, 1812. The 
family from whom he is descended is of Welsh and English origin. On their 
emigration to America his masters settled in Maryland and North Carolina. 
They were living in North Caroliua at a date previous to the Revolutionary 
war, in which his grandfather, Lewis Solomon, took part. He was one of 
that daring band under the gallant Marion, which did such good service in 
the campaigns in South Carolina, striking terror into the hearts of the 
British invaders. While the family were living in North Carolina, a party 
of Tories came to the house during the latter part of the war to capture some 
articles for the use of the British army. Judge Solomon’s grandmother was 
a woman of remarkable bravery and determination of character, but prudent¬ 
ly submitted to the confiscation of various household stores. When the 
Tories, however, seized some yarn on which she set a high value, her anger 
and indignation got the better of her prudence, and seizing the poker she 
drove the Tories triumphantly from the house. 

The father of the subject of this sketch, Lewis Solomon, was born in Frank¬ 
lin county, North Carolina, in 1780, about three years before the 
.close of the war of the Revolution. He was raised in the same county, and 
married Sarah Bowden, daughter of John Bowden, a well-to-do and prom¬ 
inent citizen of Franklin county. This marriage occurred about the year 
1708. In 1811 he moved from North Carolina to Logan county, Kentucky, 
where he lived one year, and in 1821 moved to Muhlenburgh county, where 
the family resided as long as they lived in that state. The six oldest children 
were born in North Carolina, and Judge Solomon, the seventh child, was the 
first born after the removal to Kentucky. Their home in Muhlenburgh 
county was in a rough and poor district of country. Judge Solomon for a 
few months attended a subscription school kept by a man named Shelton, 
and this was the only schooling he received in Kentucky. In 1825 the 
family came to Illinois. In that day facilities for travel were very limited. 
A one-horse cart was hired for the journey for ten dollars, and in this vehicle 
all their goods were placed. With the exception of the mother and 
the three youngest children, who had places in the cart, the members of the 
family (twelve in all) walked. The journey was tedious and wearisome, 
f On reaching this state a settlement was made in Morgan county, near Jack¬ 
sonville. Ilis father had lost all his means by the breaking of the Common¬ 
wealth Bank of Kentucky, and on coming to Illinois had no money with 
which to enter or purchase land. The winter of 1825-6 was spent in a small 
log cabin, part of the floor of which was composed of mother earth. In the 
spring of 1826, they moved to the head of Bandy, five miles from Jackson¬ 
ville, and raised a crop, cultivating the ground with a shaft plow with a 
wooden mold-board, and similar primitive agricultural appliances. In the 
spring of 1827 the family came to Macoupin county, and settled in Palmyra 
township, three miles north of Palmyra. Judge Solomon’s father lived 
there engaged in farming till his death in August, 1849. His mother died 
the preceding February. 

I Judge Solomon was in his thirteenth year when he came to Illinois, and 
I in his fifteenth when he came to Macoupin county. When his father moved 

J to this county only three settlements had been made in North Palmyra 
township, aud consequently no schools had been established. For a few 
j days in the summer of 1829, he attended a school kept by his brother-in-law, 
James Howard. But his opportunities for acquiring an education were lim¬ 
ited, and a few months would comprise all the instruction he ever received* 
He was a boy of bright faculties, learned rapidly, and in boyhood laid the 
i foundation of a good education. He especially excelled in mathematics—his 
favorite study. He and his brothers were hired out by the month, and were 
also the principal dependence of their father in carrying on the farm. His 
father borrowed the money with which to enter the first eighty acres of land, 
paying the exorbitant interest of twenty-five per cent., and when he died 
owned a farm of two hundred and fifty-six acres. In the year 1832 when 
I twenty years of age, Judge Solomon volunteered in the Black Hawk war. 

He enlisted as a private in the company commanded by Capt. John Harris, 

, in the third regiment of which A. B. DeWitt was colonel. He left Jackson- 
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ville April 25, 1832; rendezvoused at Beardstown ; reached the Mississippi 
at the present town of Oquawka; thence marched to the mouth of Rock river, 
where they were mustered into the United States service, with Gen. Atkin¬ 
son in command. The force next marched to Dixon, from which place a 
detachment of 250 advanced twenty miles, and attacked the Indians, but 
were repulsed by Black Hawk. The next day the main army (in which 
was Judge Solomon), advanced to the battle ground, and buried the dead. 
They returned to Dixon. Supplies from down the river had failed to arrive, 
and the men in his regiment were five days without bread. The regiment 
afterward took twelve days’ rations, marched up Rock river, crossed over to 
the Fox, and returned home by way of Ottawa. During his two months’ 
campaign he experienced considerable hardships. On starting out he 
weighed 150 pounds, and on reaching home had lost twenty-five. Soon after 
his return he was elected corporal in the militia. Subsequently he was 
chosen captain, and not long afterwards major of the 62d regiment, 2d 
battalion. While holding these positions he gave much attention to 
military tactics, and was considered one of the best militia officers in the 
state. 

When about twenty-one he engaged in farming on his own account. He 
had been paid thirty-six dollars for his services during the Black Hawk 
war, and sixteen dollars he borrowed from his brother-in-law, and paid for 
it by making rails at forty cents a hundred. With this money he entered 
forty acres of land, a quarter of a mile west of the town of Palmyra. He 
also grubbed land for his brother-in law, who paid him by giving him one- 
quarter of what he raised on his farm of about forty additional acres. He 
chopped wood at Jacksonville in 1834 for forty cents a cord and boarded 
himself, and the succeeding winter took a contract to cut 500 cords at fifty 
cents a cord. From the proceeds of his first work he obtained good clothing, 
and from his last contract he made enough money to enter forty additional 
acres of land. In the summer of 1835 he went to the lead mines at Galena, 
but was unsuccessful in making money, and returned home. In the fall of 
1835 he visited relatives in Kentucky, and the next winter made rails to fence 
his land in Palmyra township, having determined to settle down in some per¬ 
manent location. Accordingly, in the spring of 1836 he bought a team on 
credit, began breaking prairie, built a cabin, and June 23, 1^56, married 
Nancy Ann Fink, a native of Kentucky, daughter of John Fink, one of the 
early settlers of Barr township. He bought ten additional acres of land, 
endeavored to get his farm into as good a condition as possible, and kept a 
sharp look-out for business advantages, so that in 1849, the year his father 
died, he had four or five hundred dollars surplus money. He then purchas¬ 
ed the interest of the other heirs in his father’s estate, and in the spring of 
1850, moved to the homestead farm, where he lived till 1854. He had 
intended moving to the Military tract, but finding no location to suit him in 
that country, he purchased 360 acres of land in sections four, eight, and nine, 
North Palmyra township, for five thousand dollars cash. This farm, which 
has fine improvements, has since been his home. He is the owner of the 
largest body of land in the possession of one man in North Palmyra town¬ 
ship, consisting of a few acres less than eight hundred. 

His first wife died September 18, 1863. He was married again May 8, 
1866, to Mrs. Mary Ann Butcher. Her maiden name was Baker. She 
was born in Morgan county, in February, 1831. By his first marriage he 
had twelve children, of whom nine grew to maturity, as follows: Louisa, 
who married Henry’ Yowell; her husband died in 1864: Francis Marion, 
who is farming in North Palmyra township; Thomas Jefferson, who died 
December 3, 1875; Dempsey N. who is farming in North Palmyra town¬ 
ship, and in 1878 represented that township in the Board of Supervisors; 
Annie E., Martha, John L., Lafayette, and Allen B. 

In his political belief he has always been a democrat. At Jacksonville, on 
his return from the Black Hawk war in the fall of 1832, he cast his first 
vote for Andrew Jackson, for President. He has been a democrat, and 
his political hopes and sympathies have been closely allied to the party 
which has numbered among its advocates such illustrious men as Jefferson 
and Jackson. On financial questions his views have coincided with those of 
the national greenback party, but he advocates the old, well-settled, 
and first established principles of democracy. He was a Union man and a 
leading war democrat during the Rebellion. He assisted in sending to the 
front forty-three men from Palmyra precinct, two of whom were substitutes, 
for three years; whom he placed in the field with his own means. Judge 
Solomon is a man who has received numerous tokens of the public confi¬ 
dence and the esteem of the people. The first position to which he was 


chosen was in 1839, when he was elected to the comparatively humble office 
of constable, the duties of which he discharged for four years. He was ap¬ 
pointed by the county court in 1839, and in 1840 assessor, and assessed one- 
third of the county. He was elected justice of the peace in 1843, and held 
the office till his resignation in 1854. His first election to the legislature 
occurred in 1852, when he was chosen representative* on the democratic ticket, 
with John A. Chesnut as the opposing whig candidate. From 1857 to 
1861 he acted as county judge. In 1861, he was elected a member of the 
constitutional convention, the nomination being tendered him by the demo¬ 
cratic convention without his making any effort to secure it. In 1870 he 
was elected to the state senate from the district embracing Macoupin, Mont¬ 
gomery, Shelby and Christian counties. While in the legislature Judge 
Solomon was an active and efficient member, devoting his attention to leg¬ 
islation which would secure the best interests of the people. While he was 
in the house the democrats were in the majority. While a member of the 
constitutional convention he served on several important committees, among 
thorn the committee on revision. In the senate the republicans controlled 
the organization of the body, but he served on three or four important com¬ 
mittees, among which were the committees on revenue, on charitable institu¬ 
tions, and on fees and salaries. He took a moderate stand, and his views 
commanded the respect of the republican majority, among w’hich he had 
considerable influence. He was the author of the bill giving land-owners 
a right to redeem lands sold at tax sales at twenty-five per cent, addition the 
first six months, fifty per cent, the first twelve mouths, one hundred per 
cent, for tw o years, and after that no redemption ; the previous law ? requir¬ 
ing an addition of one hundred per cent, penalty anv time after the sale. 
He was also author of the bill giving counties a right to work county con¬ 
victs. Politically he has acted from conscientious motives. In his views 
he has been moderate rather than partisan, and when a candidate has always 
received a considerable republican vote from his friends in the county. As 
a public officer he endeavored to discharge the duties of his position with¬ 
out regard to party, and in an impartial and honest manner, and he has 
always retired to private life conscious of having done his best to serve the 
interests of the people. Scarcely a man in the county has held so many 
public positions or received so many marks of popular favor. Upon his 
character for honesty and integrity there lias never breathed suspicion. His 
life has been open to the view of the citizens of the county, and not a stain 
can be found on his record as a public officer or as a private citizen. He is a 
man of unquestioned morality, and though not a member of any religious 
denomination,has liberally supported the churches of his part ot the county. 
He belie ves that C hristianity consists in deeds, not in w T ords, and that he is 
the best Christian who lives a life of the strictest rectitude, and who does 
the most good to his.fellow-men. 


ROBERT HORTON. 

The Horton family traces its history back to Virginia, from which state 
came so many families who have been identified with various portions of the 
Great West, and have assisted in its development and progress. The home 
of the family in the Old Dominion was in Fauquier county. Mr. Horton’s 
grandfather, Augustine Horton, was born and raised in Fauquier county, 
and on reaching manhood married Mary Taylor. The birth of his father, 
Osw t ell Hohtox, occurred in Fauquier county, Virginia, May 26th, 1809. 
He was only two years old when the family moved to Green county, Ken¬ 
tucky, in 1811. He was raised there on a farm, and the opportunities he 
enjoyed in the way of obtaining an education were of a very ordinary char¬ 
acter. Subscription schools were the only ones in existence, and these were 
held in log school-houses with puncheon floors and slabs for benches. The 
children of the present generation may congratulate themselves that they 
have advantages largely in advance of those belonging to those early pio¬ 
neer times. He only went to school when quite small. As soon as he was 
large enough, so that his services became of much value, his father kept him 
at home. The principal experience which he remembers in his boyhood 
days, consisted in clearing up wild land and cultivating tobacco, the raising 
of which was a great industry in that country. He remained in Kentucky 
till twenty-one years of age, and then concluded to try his fortune in Illi¬ 
nois. He came to Morgan county, and secured employment as agent ffir a 
stage company, and was thus engaged for several years. He lived at Jack¬ 
sonville a while, but most of the time at Springfield. He had charge of the 
line between Carrollton and Springfield via Jacksonville, and from Jackson¬ 
ville to Beardstown. He afterward took charge of the Springfield an 
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Peoria, and the Springfield and Terra Haute lines. His duties were those 
of a general superintendent, looking after the drivers, and seeiug that the 
horses were in good order and the coaches in good repair. He was obliged 
to be on the road almost constantly, and the consequent exposure and loss of 
sleep had an injurious effect upon his health. Accordingly in 1842 he con¬ 
cluded to go to farming. He had saved enough money to purchase, in North 
Palmyra township, 120 acres of prairie and two hundred of timber. When 
he came to Palmyra township in 1842, only fifteen acres were improved, and 
he went to work and soon brought a fine farm under cultivation. . He had 
been married in February, 1835, to Matilda Norvell, a native of Summer 
county, Tennessee. His wife died in 1844. By this marriage there were 
four children, two of whom died in infancy. The other two are living in 
North Palmyra ; Robert Horton, and Mary, now Mrs. George B. John. In 
politics Oswell Horton has always been a member of the democratic party, 
though he has taken no active part in political movements, and lnts pre¬ 
ferred living the quiet and retired life of a private citizen. During his resi¬ 
dence in Macoupin county he has borne the reputation of an enterprising 
and progressive farmer, and a man of strict honesty and integrity. 

Robert Horton, the oldest child, was born at Jacksonville, in Morgan 
county, Dec. 26th, 1836. He was in his sixth year when he came to Ma¬ 
coupin county, where he has grown up and lived from boyhood. His educa¬ 
tion was obtained in the common schools of Palmyra township, and at a 
school in Morgan county, which he attended for some time. On the 22d of 
March, 1860, he married Rebecca J. Rice, daughter of Jasper Rice, an old 
citizen of North Palmyra township, a sketch of whose history may else¬ 
where be found. Mrs. Horton was born in North Palmyra township, on 
the 6th of May, 1843. Up to the year 1865 he was farming in partnership 
with his father, and has since carried on farming on his own account. 
He is the owner of the old homestead farm; has bought additional land ; 
and now owns 670 acres, 620 of which lie in one body. He is known as 
one of the enterprising farmers of Macoupin county, and has been success¬ 
ful both as a farmer and a trader. He has made the matter of dealing in 
stock a specialty He is one of the prominent agriculturists of the county, 
and a director in the Macoupin county Fair Association. He has had little 
to do with politics; is a man of energy, industry, and superior business 
qualifications. His four children are named Edward L., William H., John 
L., and Luther O. Horton. 


IMRI B. VANCIL. 

For more than twenty years VanciEs Point has been the name of a post- 
office in North Palmyra township. It received its name from the Vancil 
family, who settled near there in 1828. Edmund C. Vancil, the father of 
the subject of this sketch, was born in Muhlenburgh county, Kentucky, May 
1st, 1799; was raised principally in Logan county; settled in Union county, 
Illinois; in 1824 married Mary Byers, born in Kentucky in 1804, and 
whose father settled in Jackson county, Illinois, in 180#; moved to San¬ 
gamon in 1827, and in 1828 settled in North Palmyra township. He put 
up the first horse-mill in the northern part of the county, and also the first 
distillery; he possessed remarkable mechanical genius; manufactured Jiis 
own boots and shoes, built his own wagons, constructed a superior fiat boat, 
and invented an excellent plow for breaking purposes; at the time he 
erected his present dwelling in 1848, it was considered the finest farm resi¬ 
dence in the county. In 1852 he erected a steam saw-mill: he and his wife 
are still living in the eujoyment of a hale and vigorous old age. 

Imri B. Vancil was born in Union county, Illinois, October 15th, 1825. 
He was raised in North Palmyra township, and attended Illinois College 
two years. In the winter of 1844-5 he visited Texas, and the winter of 1847—8 
attended medical lectures at Cincinnati. He then ran a saw-mill in Pal¬ 
myra township, and in 1850 went to California, going overland, and reach¬ 
ing Sacramento City, August 13th. He returned to Illinois in the spring of 
1852. He subsequently went to farming for himself in North Palmyra 
township. April 4th, 1860, he married Elizabeth S., daughter of Judge 
Thomas B. Rice of Medora, whose biography is furnished elsewhere in this 
work. Mrs. Vancil was born in Fauquier county, Virginia, November 
17th, 1832. Since 1860 he has been living on his present farm, of which he 
has been the owner since 1852. He is one of the largest farmers of North 
Palmvra township, and owns 640 acres of land. He is a democrat in poli¬ 
tics, and inclined to support the financial theories of the National Green¬ 
back party. For twenty-five years he has been township trustee, and is 
the present township treasurer. He was elected in 1871 the first member of 


the Board of Supervisors from North Palmyra township, and served for 
seven successive terms. He has one son and three daughters. He made a 
trip to California and Oregon in the spring of 1879, spending two months 
on the Pacific coast, and revisiting scenes with which he was familiar nearly 
thirty years ago. 


JASPER RICE, 

Who has been living on his present farm in North Palmyra township 
since 1832, was born in Green county, Kentucky, on the 13th of May, 
1812. His birth-place is now included in the new county of Taylor. 
Both his father and grandfather were former residents of Frederick county, 
Virginia, and their names were both Edwin Rice. His father was born and 
raised in that part of Virginia, and married Elizabeth Bayley. They emi¬ 
grated to Bourbon county, Kentucky; the date of their removal to Ken¬ 
tucky is not exactly known, but it must have been at a period very early in 
the history of the state, for Mr. Rice was born in 1812, and was the young¬ 
est of seven children who grew to maturity, nearly all of whom were born 
in Kentucky. From Bourbon the family moved to Greene county. Mr. 
Rice's father had two brothers who were soldiers in the Revolutionary War ; 
and he was probably too young to go into the army. On a visit back to 
Virginia not long after the Revolution, he was poisoned by some tories; the 
poison did not cause his immediate death, but its effects remained ifi his 
system for years, and probably hastened his death; he died in 1814 when Mr. 
Rice was eighteen mouths old. His mother married again a man named 
Hunt, came to Illinois, and is buried at Palmyra. When sixteen Mr. Rice left 
home and began life on his own account; he only received at first twenty-five 
cents a day for his labor, and by the time he had secured sufficient clothing 
lie had little money left for schooling. He attended school a short time for 
two or three winters—not more than six months altogether. He afterward 
| worked on a farm by the month in Kentucky, not getting more thau eight 
dollars wages. He left Kentucky in 1832, arriving in Palmyra township on 
the 28th of August. He had no money, and in fact, was eight dollars in 
debt. In the winter of 1832-3 he was employed at Springfield scoring and 
hewing timber for houses then being built in that town ; and the last part of 
the winter also worked at Jacksonville. He returned to Palmyra town¬ 
ship in March, 1833, and the following 16th of May married Mary, daughter 
of Stephen Jones. Her father was a Virginian, who emigrated to Ken¬ 
tucky, came to Illinois in 1819, and settled in Madison county six miles 
from Edwardsvillc; afterwards on the Mauvais Terre in Morgan county; 
and who came to North Palmyra township in 1831. Mrs. Rice was l>orn in 
Cumberland county, Kentucky, March 19th, 1816. The year that he was 
I married, Mr. Rice built a small log house, eighteen by twenty feet, nearly 
I on the same spot where his present residence now stands. He had no money 
with which to buy land, but he was energetic and industrious, dug wells, 
hewed and scored timber, and did anything he could in order to accumulate 
a little money and get a modest start in the world. In December, 1839, he 
entered forty acres of laud, the first he ever ow ned. He improved this, and 
gradually succeeded in reaching better circumstances. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rice have had fourteen children, of whom eight are now 
I living. They are, Stephen, now r a resident of Kansas; Jemima, wife of 
| John L. Hodges; Louisa, wife of William J. Bates, of Waverly ; Edwin 
Anderson, who has a farm in Kansas, but has returned to Illinois on 
account of his health ; Rebecca, the wife of Robert Horton ; Joseph, who is 
j farming in North Palmyra township; and Helena, the wife of Charles Al- 
j ford. Martha, the youngest daughter, died after being grown; Richard 
Henry died in the spring of 1878 at the age of twenty-three; William G. 
was a soldier in the Union army during the war of the rebellion ; he enlisted 
in the 32d Illinois regiment in the spring of 1864, served in Georgia, took 
part in several hard marches, and died in the hospital at Marietta, Georgia, 
in the fall of 1864, at the age of nineteen. Stephen was also in the army. 

1 He enlisted in 1862 in the 122d Illinois, and served throughout the war, 
taking part in the battles of Parker s Cross Roads, Tupelo, Nashville, and 
Fort Blakely. Edwin was a soldier in the 32d Illinois; he enlisted in Au¬ 
gust, 1861, served in the Army of the Tennessee, and took part in several 
battles, including Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Hatchie River, the siege of Vicks¬ 
burg, and the siege of Jackson, Mississippi. The last year of the war he 
was at home sick. He was wounded at Shiloh. In politics Mr. Rice was 
originally a whig, and voted first for Henry Clay for President, in 1836. He 
| was opposed to slavery, although raised in a slave-holding state; and be- 
| came a republican on the formation of that party. Mr. and Mrs. Rice have 
| been members of the Methodist church since 1833. 
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SOUTH PALMYRA TOWNSHIP 


3UTH PALMYRA TOWNSHIP occupies the congressional 
town 11 north, range 8 west, and is bounded on the north by 
North Palmyra, on the east by South Otter, on the south by 
Bird, and on the west by Barr township. 

The first settlers in the township were Seth Hodges and John 
Love. Hodges came from Tennessee, and settled in this township, near the 
south line, on a stream, now called Hodges’ creek, deriving its name from that 
family. John Love and family settled near Mr. Hodges’.* Levi Day and 
family came about 1824; he erected a small cabin, and improved a piece of 
ground. George Mathews and family arrived about 1827 ; he was from near 
the banks of the Cumberland river, in Tennessee. About 1823 David T. 
Taylor, with his family, removed from Tennessee, and settled on the creek 
above Hodges’; he afterward moved near the present town of Palmyra ; he 
was one of the first constables in this part of the country. Felix Hoover 
settled on the place where John Richardson lives, about 1829. William 
Hodges (a relative of Seth Hodges), a local preacher, came in the year 1829. 
Rev. John Howerton, a member of the Baptist denomination, arrived about 
1830 ; he was a native of Tennessee. James Cave came here about the 
same year. Isaac Massey and his family, also from Tennessee, about 1829. 
Ezekiel Ross and family came from near the Cross-roads, in Tennessee, about 
1833. His brother, Robert Ross and family, settled first in North Palmyra, 
about 1829; after living there a few years he moved to South Palmyra, and 
settled on section 8. Judge Samuel Lair moved from Carlinville township, 
where he had settled at an early day, and arrived here about the year 1833 ; 
he raised a large family; his education was limited, but he was a man who 
possessed a large share of common sense; he had been a member of the 
County Court, and died January lGth, 1870. Elijah Wills and family were 
from Kentucky; lie first settled in North Palmyra at an early date, but 
moved to South Palmyra, on section 6, about 1832. Andrew Russell came 
very early, and settled near the present town of Palmyra. John G. Chiles, 
father of T. W. Chiles, was a native of Virginia ; he removed to this town¬ 
ship in 1833, and located on a farm on section 3. Another well-known set¬ 
tler was Oakes Shaw, a native of Cummington, Mass.; he became a resident 
of this township in 183G, and located in what was then Newburg ; soon after, 
the name of the village was changed to Cummington; he built the first frame¬ 
house in the town of Cummington ; he removed from the county in 1848, and 
died at Lincoln, Illinois, in 1856. 

It is quite probable that Felix Hoover raised the first wheat about 1830, 
as he broke the first prairie land in the township 

W. B. and James Gardiner, brothers, from Kentucky, came here in 1836; 
they both had families, and settled near the old town of Cummington, where 
they continued to reside until their deaths; James was quite noted in those 
early days as an auctioneer, and W. B. was a man of a jocular disposition. 
Henry and James Solomon were early settlers, and became residents of the 
township about 1834. Jos. B. Steidley, also an early settler, bought out the 
improvements of James Solomon in 1836. 

The first land entries were made by Seth Hodges on the E. S. W. quarter 
section 28, December 23d, 1823; he had lived in the township some years 
before as a squatter. The next entry was made by Felix Hoover, April 
10th, 1829, on the N. N. E. of section 3. 

Among the old residents of Macoupin county now living in the township 
of South Palmyra, we find D. N. Solomon, a Kentuckian by birth, who 
came in 1827 to North Palmyra, and subsequently moved to this township. 
W. G. Ross, now living on section 18, came in 1829; he is a native of Ten- 

* Sec chapter on Pioneers, in’which Hodges and Love are spoken of at some length. 
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nes>ec. Baxter M. Skeen, from that >tate, came in 1832, and lives on sec¬ 
tion 20. B. F. Bivin arrived in this county in 1834, and lives on section 1. 
Henry Etter, a native of Tennessee, came in 1836. James S. Duncan, is a 
native of Macoupin county ; he lives on section 23, and is the coroner of the 
county. M. C. T. mgate resides on section 4; he came here in 1837 ; he is a 
Kentuckian by birth. Achilles Tongate, a retired farmer, lives on section 
4; he is a native of Amherst county, Virginia, and came here in 1837; he 
has reached the advanced age of ninety-two years, and is hale and hearty. 
C. P. Tongate is a farmer, on section 9 ; he is a native of Kentucky, and 
came in 1837. The late Jesse Simpson came with his family from Sanga¬ 
mon county about 1838. 

Drainage .—The land of South Palmyra is drained on the west side by 
Solomon’s creek ; through the middle by Ma<sey creek (sometimes knowu as 
Nassa creek), running almost in a south-west direction ; and from the south¬ 
east by Otter creek, running almost in the same direction as Massey creek. 
Tin* creek derived its name from Isaac Massey, an early settler of the town¬ 
ship. The land along the banks of the creeks is quite rolling, and in some 
places very broken. There is a heavy growth of timber near the banks, and 
in some cases it extends out a mile in width. The prairie portion of the 
township is fine, and under a high state of cultivation. The oldest culti¬ 
vated farms are near the creeks, and were once covered with timber. 

There is quite an extensive rock-quarry on the farm of C. P. Tongate. 
Limestone-rock and good stone for building purposes are found in different 
parts of the township. 

The first school-house was built of logs, in the southern part of the town¬ 
ship, and the first school was taught by James Howard, about 1831. 

The first church was erected one mile south of the present town of Pal¬ 
myra. It was built of hewed logs, and covered with split boards. The first 
regular preacher was John Howerton, of the Baptist faith. 

The first child born in the township was in Mr. Love’s family in 1824. 

The first marriage was that of Theodorus Davis and Jane Burleson in 
August, 1828. 

The first mill was built by Andrew Russell. It was a very simple arrange¬ 
ment, consisting of two burrs with a vertical shaft attached to the burrs and 
a crank at the top which was turned by hand. During the severe winter of 
1829 and ’30 the settlers gathered around this little mill with their corn and 
waited for their turn to grind. The next mill was erected near the present 
town of Palmyra, by James Cave, in 1835; it was run by horses or oxeu, and 
was called the sweep mill. It certainly was a great improvement over the 
hand mill. 

The game consisted of deer, turkey, and occasionally a bear was seen. The 
turkey was often seen in the poultry yards of the settlers. They were killed in 
great numbers and afforded excellent food. 

A small band of Indians, belonging to the Pottawattamie tribe, continued 
to live in the township for a short time after the settlement of the whites. 
They were peaceable and quiet, giving the settler no trouble, except they 
claimed a small tract of land and objected to white people settling on it. 

The settlers were very social. It was not uncommon for them to visit 
their neighbors who lived twenty or thirty miles distant, and spend from one 
to three days with them, having a general good time. They did not manifest 
much disposition to make money, and never envied a neighbor on account of 
his success in any honest undertaking. 

The village of Palmyra is built on the township line, between North and 
South Palmyra. The portion in South Palmyra stands on the north-west 
quarter of section 4. The part in North Palmyra on the south-west quarter 
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of section 33. The portion of town on section 4 was laid out by D. N. Solo¬ 
mon, in the year 1855. The north portion, on section 33, was laid out by J. 

F. Nifong and H. Berry, in 1855. The old town of Newburg was situated 
on section 4, and was laid out in 1835, by James Cave. The first house was 
built by William Owens, in 1835; it was a log building. The first hotel was i 
kept by W. B. Gardiner. Scott & Bosworth kept the first store. The first 
post office was kept by Oakes Shaw, in the year 1841. The first blacksmith | 
shop was started by James L. Warfield. The first church was built by the j 
Cumberland Presbyterians, in the year 1857- The first sermon was preached j 
in the house of Oakes Shaw, by the Rev. L. S. Williams, a Presbyterian, in 
1838. The first school was taught by Miss Eliza Hersey, in the fail 1 
of 1836. The first physician was Dr. Thornton, who located here in the 
spring of 1840. Another early physician was Dr. H. J. Vanwinkle. 

About the year 1842 the town had its name changed from that of Newburg 
to Cummington, and continued by that name for about thirteen years, at 
which time new buildings were erected a little west of the old town and on a j 
more desirable site. The ground was higher and afforded some shade. Busi¬ 
ness was changed to the new part of the town. A new name was given to the 
village, and from that time it has been called “ Palmyra.” After the survey 
and laying out of the town, in 1855, it received a fresh impulse. Shops, stores, 
&c., were put up in rapid succession. A hotel was built on the north side 
by R. F. Bracken, in 1855. I 

The first church edifice was erected by the Christians, in 1867. The first 
preacher was G. M. Goode. 

The first mill was built by A. C. Farmer, F. E. Shaw and J. F. Nifoug, 
in the year 1856. Subsequently Nifong & Solomon built a saw mill. 

Some of the present business houses and buildings in the village are: 1 

Dry Goods and Groceries —Solomon and Martin, T. W. Chiles & Son. 
Blacksmiths —A. C. Hulse, Barron & McFarland, and H. Meyer. Flour , 
Carding , and Saw Mill —Farmer, Young <fe John. Hotel Proprietors —Z. C. 
Ridgway ; P. S. Drake. Drugs and Groceries —Robert Bramley. Physi¬ 
cians —R. J. Allmond, W. A. Allen, Sprinkle & Carlile, Charles E. Smith. 
Agricultural Implements —Richie & Gardner. Churches —Christian, built 
1867; Methodist, 1868 ; Cumberland Presbyterian, 1878. School building 
24x36 feet, two stories high. The people are energetic, social and intellec¬ 
tual. 

BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES OF THE VILLAGE OF PALMYRA. 

Palmyra Lodge No . 463 A. F. A. M.* The first officers were installed 
October A. D., 1866, by Past Grand Master W. C. Shirley. 

Thornton G. Capps, W. M.; Caleb Capps, S. W.; W. B. Searcy, J. W.; 

D. N. Solomon, Treas.; R. J. Allmond, Secy.; A. C. Hulse, S. D.; J. I. 
Hollingsworth, J. D.; Joseph H. Crouch, S. S.; J. O. Norris, J. S.; Thomas 
Barron, Tyler. 

Charter Member's —George W. Atwood, E**W. Cheek, W. C* Day, J. L. 
Day, W. Dotey, Robert Foster, A. C. Farmer, W. B. Gardner, C. Y. Pad¬ 
gett, W. C. Howard, J. B. Liston, J. F. Nifong, A. P. Hoyt, Israel Pierce, 
W. H. Ross, T. B. Ross, W. G. Ross, E. W. Richey, Geo. O. Solomon, S. 

J. Steidley, C. G. Siraonds, Byron Thompson, W. A. Vancil, with above 
officers, making in all thirty-three, of whom sixteen have demitted or died. 
There are now forty-five master masons belonging to this lodge, with the fol¬ 
lowing installed officers: 

* For the above data we are indebted to Dr. R. J- Allmond. 


John F. Chiles, W. M.; W. C. Alford, S. W.; John Crum, J. W.; D. N. 
Solomon, Treas.; R. J. Allmond, Sec’y.; A. C. Farmer, S. D.; John P. 
Butcher, J. D.; James S. Drake, Tyler. 

Palmyra Lodge? No . 348 J. 0. 0. F was organized June 7 th, 1867. The 
first officers were: 

R. J. Allmond, N. G.; I. B. Vancel, V. G.; C. T. Hanshaw, Sec y.; T. W. 
Chiles, Treas. 

The following were charter members: I. B. Vancel, R. J. Allmond, T. W. 
Chiles, C. T. Hanshaw, Cyrus Ruff, J. F. Chiles, J. B. Rice, J. C. Maddy, 
A. C. Gardner, and T. M. Ledbrook.* 

Supervisors —Dempsey N. Solomon, elected in 1871; re-elected in 1872 
and 1873; not represented in 1874; elected in 1875; reelected in 1876, 
and 1877. (Chairman), Wm. G. Roes elected in 1878; re-elected in 
1879. 

Town Clerks —Allen C. Gardner, elected in 1871; G. M. Goode, elected in 
1872; E. W. Ross, elected in 1873, and re-elected in 1874; J. Etter, elected 
in 1875. W. E. West, elected in 1876, and re-elected in 1877. G. M. Hess, 
elected 1878. E. E. McFarlin, elected in 1879. 

Assessors —T. H. L. Evans, elected in 1871. F. M. Ragan, elected in 
1872. G. Etter, elected in 1873, and re-elected in 1874. J. H. Richard¬ 
son, elected in 1875. I. V. Lee, elected in 1876. E. Tongate, elected in 
1877. Mr. C. Malon, elected in 1878. B. McManus, elected in 1879. 

Collectors —W. C. Crum, elected in 1871. E. Tongate, elected in 1872. 
W. C. Crum, elected in 1873, and re-elected in 1874 and 1875. C. Y. Pad¬ 
gett elected in 1876, and re-elected in 1877. W. T. Coulee, elected in 1878. 
A. D. Weller, elected in 1879. 

The following are the justices of the peace since township organization :— 
W. O. Clevenger and Mr. Pockington, elected in 1871. J. Duncan and Mr. 
Clevenger, elected in 1873. M. Loran, elected in 1876. W. E. Vaughn 
and E. R. Gardner, elected in 1877. R. R. Ragan, elected in 1878. 

Constables since township organization:—James Scott and James Etter, 
elected in 1871. J. H. Cherry and G. W. Wiggins, elected in 1873. M. 
V. Crouch and E. R. Gardner, elected in 1877. Mr. Conlee and J. T. 
Gardner, elected in 1878. 

Commissioners of Highways .—1871, James C. Galloway, John C. Holloway, 

! Mr. Pockington; 1872, JohnC. Holloway, Joseph N. Ross; 1873, Joseph 
! N Ross, James S. Thompson, James W. Duncan; 1875, William E. Vaughn; 

1 1876, William G. Ross, Peter L. Denby; 1877/ Thomas Sissons; 1878, A. 

! J. Wiser; 1879, B. T. Scott. 

To give the valuation of the property of the township we copy the follow¬ 
ing from the assessor’s books of 1879: Acres of improved lands, 12,860; 
value, $56.506; unimproved lands, 9,526; value, $17,915; total value of 
lands $74,421; value of lots, $4,420; Horses, 638; value, $9,568; cattle, 
1,016 ; value, $6,998; mules, 143, value, $2,450; sheep, 1,073; $874 ; hogs, 
1,648; value, $1,365; 3 steam engines; carriages and wagons, 215; value, 
$2,019; 173 clocks and watches, 63 sewing machines, 1 piano, and 13 organs. 
Total value of personal property, $29,471. 

* For the above data we are indebted t6 Dr. W. A. Allen. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 



Was bom in Muhlenburgh county, Kentucky, January 11, 1821, and is the 
eighth son and thirteenth child of a family of fourteen children of the late 
Judge Lewis Solomon and Sarah Bowden, his wife. Mr. Solomon and wife 
were both natives of Franklin county, North Carolina. Lewis Solomou was 
descended from a long line of English and French ancestry. Mrs. Solomon’s 
father's name was John Bowden. He was of English parentage, and his ances¬ 
tors were among the earliest pioneer settlers of the sunny land of the Caro- 
linas. Lewis Solomon, the father of Lewis, and the grandfather of Demp¬ 
sey, was a soldier in the war of the Revolution, and was one of the brave 
and patriotic men who went forth to do battle in the cause of universal 
freedom, and shed his blood, if need be, in order to wrest the liberties of the 
colonies from the iron grasp of British despotism. When the war was over 
and peace declared, he returned to the peaceful pursuits of a planter’s life, 
which he continued engaged in until his death. 

Lewis Solomon, the father of Dempsey, was born in the year 1778, and 
grew to manhood in North Carolina, where he married, and subsequently 
moved to Kentucky, and afterwards came to Ilinois with his family in 
1825, and lived for a time in Morgan county, and in March, 1827, removed 
to and settled at Eagles’ Point, at the head of Solomon’s Creek, in what is 
now known as North Palmyra township. Here, assisted by his sons, he 
re&red his humble cabin and began improving a farm. He soon after was 
elected to the office of justice of the peace, and on the organization of the 
county of Macoupin, he was appointed one of the county commissioners, and 
about the first legal documents of the county are countersigned and attested 
by his hand. 


He was a man of rare good judgment and common # sense, and at that 
early period in the history of the county, few men possessed more business 
ability than he ; his integrity and honesty of purpose was never questioned, 
A short time after he became a citizen of Macoupin, he joined the Baptist 
church under the ministration of that noble man and eminent pioneer and 
divine, Elder Peck. Mr. Solomon occasionally preached the gospel to his 
neighbors. In February, 1849, he was called upon to part with his wife, 
the companion of his early joys, trials and sorrows. The stroke bore heavily 
upon him, and he survived her death only a few months, when, on the 28th 
of July, 1849, he passed from life to the realms of eternal rest, full of years 
and honor, leaving behind the affectionate love of his family and friends. 

Having written at some length of the ancestors of Dempsey N. Solomon, 
we now turn to a contemplation of that which relates more particularly to 
his own life. His opportunities for acquiring an education were very 
limited ; his attendance at school is all embraced within a period of f° ur 
months. However, the love of study was an innate principle with him, and 
during the long winter nights of his boyhood days, he w f ould sit in the light 
of the fire burning on the hearth, or beside the tallow-dip, with book in 
hand, reading or solving difficult mathematical problems. He is a man pos¬ 
sessed of good judgment and much information upon the more important 
subbjeets of the day; he has stored his mind with the requisite knowledge 
to fit him for the business transactions of life, and this, too, without the 
aid of schools or teachers. The early years of his life were spent largely 
in assisting his father in farming. 

On the 4th of June, 1846, Mr. Solomon was married to Miss Elisabeth C. 
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Newell, the daughter of James and Ann Newell. They were then residents 
of this county, though natives of Kentucky. Mrs. Solomon was born in 
Simpson county, Ky., September 10, 1823. Mr. Solomon and wife have 
had born to them twelve children, eight daughters and four sons; five 
daughters and two sons are now living, as follows : Mary J., wife of Z. C. 
Ridgway, residents of Palmyra; Sarah A., wife of W. C. Martin, residents 
of the same place, (Mr. Martin is a partner with Mr. Solomon in mer¬ 
chandizing) ; Salome F., the wife of Dr. R. M. Wilson, now residents of 
Lincoln, Illinois, where the doctor enjoys an extensive and lucrative prac¬ 
tice. The unmarried ones are as follows: George W., now a commercial 
salesman ; Charles D., engaged in farming; Minnie F. and Carrie J., who 
reside at home. Of those deceased may be mentioned, Jemima D., died 
March 21, 1851; Harriet E., August 26, 1852 ; William Franklin, October 
7,1854; James L., December 13, 1854, and an infant daughter unnamed, 
December 3, 1855. 

After his marriage Mr. Solomon continued farming for some time, and on 
account of ill health engaged in merchandizing, i# Old Cummington, in 
1854. In June, 1855, he laid out the town of Palmyra and erected a store¬ 
room, and began merchandizing in that place, and in addition carrying on 
quite large farming operations. At present he has about 800 acres of land 
in cultivation. 

Mr. Solomon, wife and daughter, Mrs. Ridgway, are members of the 
Christian church ; he is one of its generous patrons, giving liberally for the 
aid of the gospel; besides, he has warmly espoused the cause of education, 
and has given his children the benefits of good instruction; all except the 
two younger have had the advantages of academic and collegiate instruction. 

In politics Mr. S. is and always has been a democrat. During the late 
civil war he was a staunch supporter and advocate of the Union cause. He 
assisted Capt. Hulse, of his town, in raising his company, and in his neigh¬ 
borhood made patriotic and eloquent speeches advocating prompt and 
vigorous measures for the suppression of the* rebellion. In 1843 he was 
appointed county assessor by the county court, and filled the office for one 
year. In 1845 he assessed the county as deputy, under James McLarning, 
county treasurer. In 1846 he was a candidate for sheriff—defeated by 
Major Burke. He has been school director several times, and township school 
treasurer since October, 1870. In the spring of 1871 he was elected super¬ 
visor of South Palmyra township, and by re-election held the office until 
1878. (For a specific reason he resigned in 1874.) In 1877 he was 
elected chairman of the board. When his term of office expired he declined 
being a candidate again. In 1873, while a member of the board of super¬ 
visors, he voted against levying any tax which was ordered to be made by 
the United States district court, and was among the supervisors summoned 
to Springfield, and fined a thousand dollars each and costs for disobeying 
the order of the court. In reference to the court-house question, he was 
opposed to the erection of so costly an edifi<^, and opposed to paying any¬ 
thing until the courts decided the paper legal, after which he was in favor 
of the best compromise that could be obtained. 

And thus we lay before our thousands of readers the record of one of the 
industrious and honorable pioneers of Macoupin county—a man with more 
than ordinary endowments and energies, and the possessor of an honorable 
ambition to excel in all commendable efforts. His social success is the 
result of a genial nature; the prosperity that has attended him is the result 
of integrity and industry rather than a love of worldly gain. What he has 
is the result of his own labor, the cumulative interest upon the earnings of a 
lifetime. He is in the largest sense of the word a self-made man, and as 
such we present him to the youth of the county. He has ever been an 
efficient worker in every enterprise that was calculated to benefit his town 
and county, and every needed improvement has enlisted his earliest and 
most active interest. He shared, in common with many of his. fellow- 
citizens, the privations incident to life in a new country, and with them has 
lived to bask in the sunshine of our enlightened civilization, and enjoy com¬ 
parative prosperity and its attendant blessings, nearly upon the very spot 
where, more than half a century ago, he appeared upon the arena an un¬ 
known and obscure youth. 


HENRY ETTER, 

One of the old citizens of South Palmyra township, is a native of Tennes¬ 
see, and was born in Andrew county, May 14th, 1820. His father’s name 
was also Henry Etter; he was born in Wythe county, Virginia, and came 
to East Tennessee when in his twenty-third year, and there married Eliza- 
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beth Parks; she was a native of that state. The Parks’ family emigrated 
into the state of Tennessee from the New England states. By this marriage 
there were twelve children, of whom Henry Etter was the seventh. When 
he was six years old his father emigrated with the family from Tennessee to 
Illinois, and settled in Greene county, three miles south-east of Greenfield. 
His father was one of the pioneer settlers of that part of Greene county. 
There were a few scattering settlements in the vicinity, but their settlement 
was one of the earliest in that neighborhood. The family lived there ten 
years. The settlements were so few that schools had scarcely been estab¬ 
lished ; occasionally a subscription school was started for a few months, but 
the county was so thinly settled and the schools consequently so inconveni¬ 
ent of access to a great many, Mr. Etter had little advantages in attending 
them, and only went to school about two months in Greene county. In 
1836 his father moved with his family to Macoupin county, and settled in 
what is now Western Mound township, on section nine, where George Etter, 
Mr. Etter’s son, now resides. There were few settlers in that neighborhood 
at that time. His father bought one hundred and twenty acres second-handed, 
and entered two hundred and eighty additional acres. Mr. Etter only went 
to school there about five months, and all the education he afterward ob¬ 
tained was mostly by his own efforts after he had grown up. He lived at 
home with his father until his marriage, which occurred November 14th, 
1844, to Asbereen Elizabeth Davidson. Mrs. Etter was born in Barren 
county, Kentucky, May 12th, 1824. Her grandfather, John Davidson, 
emigrated from Scotland to America. Her father, E. Davidson, was 
born in Kentucky, and married Margaret Wright, who was also a Ken¬ 
tuckian by birth. Both families had lived in Barren county, or counties 
adjoining, in that part of the state. Mrs. Etter was the oldest of eleven 
children. After Mr. Etter’s marriage he went to farming for himself in 
Western Mound township on land adjoining his father’s, and in 1845 moved 
to his present farm on section 16, South Palmyra township, and has since 
resided there engaged in farming. He ow r ned four hundred and eighty acres 
of land, but has given it all to his children, with the exception of one hun¬ 
dred and sixty acres, comprising the old homestead farm. He has been 
content to lead the life of a quiet, private citizen, and has never aspired to 
hold office or public position, and is a man who enjoys the respect and 
esteem of the citizens of this part of the county. Mr. and Mrs. Etter have 
had four children, all of whom are living. George Etter, who is farming 
in Western Mound township; James Etter, who lives in South Palmyra 
township; Smith Etter, also farming in South Palmyra township ; Elijah 
Etter, a resident of Palmyra. Mr. Etter in his politics has always been a 
member of the democratic party, as w as his father before him. He is a strong 
believer in the principles of that time-honored organization, and believes 
they are best calculated to advance the interests of a free government and 
perpetuate republican institutions. His first vote for president w*as cast for 
Janies K. Polk in 1844; on the same day he procured his marriage license. 
His vote was cast at Carrollton, in Greene county; the law there being that 
a citizen of the state could vote for president any where within the limits 
of the state. Mr. and Mrs. Etter have now been married thirty-five years, 
and have raised a family of four children without a death. He has been a 
man of industry and energy, and all he has accumulated has been the re¬ 
sult of his own labor. When he and his wife embarked in their married 
life they had nothing on which to rely except their own industry. They 
possessed nothing in the shape of this world’s goods ; but started out with 
bright hopes for the future, and a determination to succeed if it could be 
done by hard work. Mrs. Etter has been obliged to attend closely to home 
duties, having no daughters to assist her in the labors of the household ; and 
both have the satisfaction of knowing that they have raised a family, 
and have their children settled in life around them, and occupy a good 
position among the citizens of South Palmyra township. 


WILLIAM G. ROSS 

Was the son of Robert and Elizabeth Ross. He was born in the state of 
Tennessee, December 26th, 1827. Robert Ross was a native of North Caro- 
! lina, and his father, Reuben Ross, was a native of Maryland, and was a 
| soldier in the Revolutionary war. The family are of Scotch-Irish descent, 
but settled in America at a very early date. Reuben Ross emigrated to 
Tennessee from North Carolina in a very early day, where he lived some 
time, and became a farmer. Robert Ross emigrated to Morgan county, 

' Illinois; in the spring of 1829 he raised one crop in that county, and in the fall 
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Of the same year he came down into Macoupin county, and settled in what is 
now North Palmyra township. He lived in Macoupin county until his death 
in 1870, and followed the avocation of farming. The subject of our sketch 
was about eighteen months old when his father moved into this county, con¬ 
sequently he has been a resident of Macoupin county just one half a century. 

He has witnessed a great change in this county. His advantages for receiving 
an education were very limited at so early a day. During his minority he as¬ 
sisted his father on the farm, and made himself generally useful. September 
4th, 1862, he was married to Miss Mary C. Proffitt, also a native of Tennessee. 
They have had born to them a family of ten children ; nine living, namely, I 
Sarah Frances, Robert T., John A., Mary E., James W., Joseph E., Charles 
A., Abigail J., and Julia A. The occupation of Mr. Ross has been 
that of a farmer. In politics he is a democrat; in 1878 he was nominated 
on the democratic ticket for Supervisor and elected; re-elected in 1879, 
and now represents South Palmyra township in the county board. Mr. i 
Ross is a man whose life has been one of industry and integrity, in conse- | 
quence of which he enjoys the unbounded confidence and respect of his j 
friends and neighbors. 


CAPTAIN A. C. HULSE 

Was born in East Tennessee, September 23,1835. His father, W. K. Hulse, j 

was a native of Tennessee, and a carpenter by trade. At the age of eighteen j 

Mr. Hulse turned his face westward and after travelling around some time | 

located in Palmyra, and went into the blacksmith trade; a vocation he has j 

since followed at that place. October 2,1856, he was united in marriage to j 

Miss Martha A. Ross, daughter of Robert Ross, of Macoupin county. They ! 

have raised a family of four children. In 1862, when this country was at j 

fever heat in consequence of the late civil war, Mr. Hulse turned the key on 
his blacksmith shop, bid his family farewell, and enlisted in the 122d regi¬ 
ment, under Col. Rinaker. He was elected second lieutenant of company E, 
a position heheld until April 3, 1863, when he was promoted captain of his 
company. He received this promotion over the first lieutenant of his com¬ 
pany, which position he held until the close of the war. He was in all the 
hard-fought battles incident to this regiment's campaign through the war. 

He was never wounded, under arrest or reprimanded while he was in the 
service. At the close of the war he returned to his home, in Palmyra, where 
he has since resided. Captain Hulse has always adhered to the principles 
of democracy; he cast his first vote for James Buchanan, and has ever since 
voted the democratic ticket. He went into the war believing that “the first 
principle of democracy was to sustain the government.” He is highly re¬ 
spected as an energetic and honest man, a good neighbor, and a worthy and 
patriotic citizen. 


B. P. SEARCY,— (Deceased), 

Was a native of Boone county, Missouri. His birth dates November 26th, 
1825. He was the son of Lemuel B., and Millie A. Searcy. Lemuel B. 
Searcy was a native of Kentucky, as was also his father, Charles Searcy. 
Lemuel B. Searcy was a soldier in the war of 1812, and participated in 
many hard-fought battles, and was one of the few that made his escape in 
Col. Dudley's defeat. He emigrated to Boone county, Missouri, from Ken¬ 
tucky, at a very early date, where he lived the life of a farmer. He accu¬ 
mulated considerable property, and died in that county November 13th, 
1862. Mr. Searcy assisted his father on the farm during his minority, and 
attended the common schools and academy, whereby he received a liberal 
education. After he became of age he followed teaching and merchandizing 
until 1860. November 16th, 1854, he was united in marriage to Miss 
Nancy E. Ridgway. They raised a family of three children, namely, James 
B., Sarah F., and William N. Mrs. Searcy was a daughter of John D. 
Ridgway, a native of Clark county, Kentucky. He emigrated to Boone j 
county, Missouri, in 1823, and was one of the pioneer settlers in that county. 

He raised a family of eight children, and followed the life of a farmer and 
stock-raiser. He came to Macoupin county, Illinois, in 1861, where he has | 
since resided. Mr. Searcy’s health being poor, in 1860 he went into the . j 
territory of New Mexico with his family, w here he lived until his death in 


1868. He followed the vocation of farming and handling stock, in which 
he was very successful. As a public-spirited citizen he was ever ready to 
assist in forwarding all enterprises calculated to benefit his community. He 
died as he had lived, a Christian, in the full confidence of a blissful here¬ 
after. His widow, the partner of his early joys and sorrows, still survives 
him, and is doing all that a mother can to educate and take care of her chil¬ 
dren. Upon the death of Mr. Searcy she immediately came to Macoupin 
county with her family. She purchased a farm in South Palmyra township, 
where she has since resided and carried on the farm. Her three children 
are still living with her, and also her father and mother. 


W. A. ALLEN, M. D., 

Was born near White Hall, Greene county, Illinois, October 28,1848; 
he was the son of Jesse and Mary B. Allen ; his father was a farmer. Dr. 
Allen received all the educational advantages afforded by the schools of his 
native place, and when qualified entered the Blackburn College, in Carlin- 
ville, where he remained two years; subsequently he taught a district school 
two terms, and at the same time he was reading medicine. At the age of 
twenty-three years he entered as a student of medicine the office of Dr. R. 
M. Wilson, of Palmyra, where he remained one and a half years. He then 
entered Rush Medical College of Chicago, where he graduated and received 
his diploma in the spring of 1874. He immediately began practice with 
Dr. Wilson in Palmyra, where he remained until the following fell. He 
then opened an office near Decatur, Illinois, where he practiced eighteen 
months. In 1876 he bought out the practice of Dr. Wilson, and located 
permanently in Palmyra, and almost immediately entered upon a lucrative 
practice. December 19th, 1878, he was united in marriage to Miss Anna 
Corn, daughter of A. M. Corn of Friends’ Creek, near Decatur, Macon 
county, Illinois. Dr. Allen is as yet upon the threshold of his professional 
life, but he bids fair to attain to prominence in his profession. He is a stu¬ 
dent yet: although his training in one of the best medical schools in the 
country has been thorough, he, unlike many others, realizes that the profes¬ 
sion of medicine is a life-long study. 


JAMES S. DUNCAN, 

The present county coroner of Macoupin county was born in Palmyra 
township, near where he now resides, May 16th, 1836. He was the son of 
William T., and Clemmentina Duncan, both natives of Cumberland county, 
Kentucky. William Duncan emigrated to this state in about 1830. The 
following year he married, and began farming in Palmyra township, an 
avocation he followed until his death in 1861. He served as a soldier in 
the Black Hawk war. His aged wife still survives him, and lives with her 
children. They raised a family of eleven children, eight now living. The 
subject of our sketch was the second child. During his boyhood and youth 
he assisted his father on the farm, and as he was one of the oldest children, 
much hard labor devolved upon him in the work of opening up a farm 
in this, then new country. During the winter months he attended the sub¬ 
scription schools that were occasionally organized, and by hard study and 
close application, he acquired the rudiments of an education. He lived with 
his father until his death. In 1861 he was united in marriage to Miss Mary 
J. Weller, a daughter of T. J. Weller, and a native of the same township. 
Mr. and Mrs. Duncan were raised within a half mile of each other, conse¬ 
quently they were acquainted from childhood. They have had a family of 
eight children, seven of whom are living, five boys and two girls; namely, 
William T., Thomas J., Lillie B., Robert P., James S., David D., and Rosie 
E. They are all living at home. As Mr. Duncan was raised on a farm, 
and educated to farm work, he has made that his life occupation; he now 
lives on the place he was born—the old Duncan homestead, situated on 
the Carlinville and Palmyra road ; the land was entered from the govern¬ 
ment by his father, near a half century ago. In politics Mr. Duncan is a 
staunch democrat, and takes quite an interest in the success of the party. Ijj 
1878 he was nominated on the democratic ticket for county coroner, an 
elected by a large majority. He filled the office of Justice of the peace in 
his township for six years, to the entire satisfaction of the people. 
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SHIPMAN TOWNSHIP, 
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1 



~|HE boundaries of Shipman township are Chesterfield on the north, 
Jersey county on the west, Brighton on the south, and Hilyard 
on the east. The surface is mostly rich prairie land, and the 
township is among the best and finest improved in the county. 
The excellent railroad facilities give it an advantage in the way of accessible 
markets, and makes the township especially desirable as a place of residence. 
Drainage . Piasa creek takes its rise in the township, and Coop's creek flows 
through the north-eastern part, and empties into the Macoupin, two miles 
north of the township line. These creeks with their several tributaries, give 
an ample supply of water for stock purposes, and drainage.* 

In the year 1830, the Rev. William Peter, began the first improvements 
in the township, on section 31; he soon after died, and his family moved to 
Upper Alton ; where they remained untill the following spring. Then Mrs. 
Peter returned, and had a cabin erected, which was the first in the township. 

In 1831, Benjamin Stedman came from Edwardsville, Illinois, and en¬ 
tered land in section 23, where he afterwards settled. 

James Honchance, built the second cabin in the township, on section 
15, in the year 1833. The same year, Aaron Arnold, his sons Smith, and Ed¬ 
win Arnold ; George I). Randle, and a Mr. Houston, settled near Coop’s creek. 
About the same time James Hay craft, Samuel Haycraft, Joel Parker, and 
Mrs. Cleaver, commenced the Haycraft settlement. In the same year, came 
also George D. Arnold, Nimrod Dorsey, William P.’McKee, and Dr. B. F. 
Edwards, from Madison county, Illinois. Silas Crane and James Haley, 
settled on sections 29 and 30, during the year 1833. 

In 1835, George Parker began improvements, where he now resides. 
Thomas H. Wilson, Sr., and R. Meatyard, settled near the Piasa creek, in 
the spring of 1836 ; and soon after Thos. B. Rice, settled where he now lives. 

In 1836, George D. Randle laid out twenty acres on section 24, in town 
lots, and called it Brooklyn. He built a store, and offered for sale the first 
stock of goods in the township. The same year the Methodists built a 
church in Brooklyn, (which is now owned by Peter Schneider, and occupied 
as a dwelling.) The first school in the township, was taught in this church, 
by Miss Maria Arnold. 

The Brooklyn election precinct was organized in 1837. George D. Randel 
w as elected first Justice of the Peace. 

About the year 1844, Horace Mead, John R. Denny, William Prosser, 
and John Richardson settled in the township; and it was about this time 
that the first school-house was built. It was a log building, known as the 
Prosser school-house. This was also used for church purposes, and Sunday- 
school. R. Meatyard was the first superintendant. 

The first frame school-house erected in the township, was at Piasa, in 1849. 
The first preaching in the township, was by Rev. Otwell, at the residence 
of Mrs. Keziah Peter. *— 

Religious services were held at private houses, for several years before the 
first church was built. 

Dr. John Ash located at Piasa, about the year 1850, and was the first 
physician in the township. The following are the first land entries; Wm. 
Peter, May 26,1830, 80 acres in section 30; Thomas Love, May 21,1831, 
80 acres in section 30; Robert Hargraves, July 18,1832, 40 acres in section 
31. 

We mention below a few of the older settlers of the county, now residing 
in this township: R. Meatyard, nativity, England, settled in 1831; W. T. 
Peter, a Kentuckian, came in 1831; Samuel Trible, an Englishman by 
birth, located in the county in 1829; C. C. Rhoads, native of Kentucky, 
can^e in 1831; John T. Jolley, Kentuckian, located in 1834; Thomas B. 
Rice, of Virginia, settled in 1835; T. H. Stratton, native of Tennessee, settled 


* We are particularly indebted to Mr. R. Meatyard for information furnished relative to the his¬ 
tory of this township. 


in* 1836 ; B. E. Parker, born in Macoupin county, 1839. The late B. C. 
Rhoads, a native of Kentucky, settled in the county in 1829. 

The following are a few of the many well improved farms in the township, 
views of which may be seen in this work:—C. C. Rhoads, T. B. Rice, C. B. 
Wilson, Samuel Trible, M. Swank, Frank Fisk, residence of the late B. C. 

I Rhoads, R. H. Miller, E. B. Clark, E. L. Hupp, J. M. Wilson, and Henry 
Law. 

The statistics of the township, taken from the Assessor's book in 1879, are 
as follows :—Number of acres improved lands, 16,773, value 8154,892; acres 
unimproved lands 600, value $12,867; total value of lands $167,759; value 
of lots $24,380. Horses 690, value $12,234; cattle 1322, value $9060; mules 
59, value $1025; sheep 1162, value $1082; hogs 1467, value $1103; car¬ 
riages and wagons 302, value $3290; 286 watches and clocks, 165 sewing 
machines, 13 pianos, 53 organs. Total value of personal property $54,376. 

Below is a list of the township officers, since township organization. 

Supervisors. —R. F. Rambo, elected in 1871 ; Edward C. Wales, elected 
in 1872, re-elected in 1873; Samuel Williams, elected in 1874: J. W. 
Darlington, elected in 1875 ;.T. N. Marsh, elected in 1876, re-elected in 
1877; C. E. Wales, elected in 1878, re-elected in 1879. 

Town Clerks. —Thos. N. Marsh, elected inf 1871 ; J. R. Denny, elected in 
1872; R. Meatyard, elected in 1873, by re-election, held the office until 
1877; P. Riley, elected in 1877 ; H. R. Talley, elected in 1878, and re¬ 
elected in 1879. 

Assessors. —Jno. W. Darlington, elected in 1871 ; J. T. Jolley, elected in 
1872 ; Wm. Simpson, elected in 1873; E. P. Ford, elected in 1874, and re¬ 
elected in 1875, and 1876; W. W. Reyuolds, elected in 1877; J. T. Jolley, 
elected in 1878, and re-elected in 1879. 

Collectors. —Thos. G. Coffy, elected in 1871, and re-elected in 1872 ; Wm. 
H. Miles, elected in 1873, and re-elected in 1874; J. Wildman, elected in 
1875, and re-elected in 1876; J. T. Grubb, elected in 1877; T. G. Coffy, 
elected in 1878 and 1879. 

The following are the justices of the peace since township organization : 
D. S. Fergerson and Jas. Wm. McClarin, elected in 1871; R. F. Rambo 
and G. S. Nutter, elected 1873 ; T. G. Coffy, elected in 1874; R. F. Rambo, 
and J. J. Green, elected in 1877. 

Constables since township organization —Walter Elwarthy and Harman 
W. Denny, elected in 1871 ; H. W. Denny and W. Brown, elected in 1873; 
J. M. Right, elected in 1874; H. W. Denny and L. Newcomb, elected 
in 1877. 

Commissioners of Highways. —1871, John T. Jolley, Charles Peck, L. P. 
Armstrong; 1872, Charles O. Matlack; 1873, Thomas B. Harker, 1874, 
Charles Peck ; 1875, Charles O. Matlack; 1876, Thomas B. Harker; 1877 
James W. Christopher; 1878, C. O. Matlack, B. E. Parker, Samuel Slade; 
1879, B. E. Parker. 

N 

TOWN OF SHIPMAN. 

The village of Shipman, was named in honor of John H. Shipman, one 
of the original proprietors. It is located on section 24, and was laid out by 
John H. Shipman and John L. Roberts, and surveyed and platted by George 
H. Holliday in the year 1852. 

Leonard Loveland, jr., erected the first building, and opened a stock of 
groceries for sale, and a Mr. Phillips built the first dwelling-house. In 1853 
Messrs. Denny and Meatyard erected the second business house, and began 
general merchandizing. Dr. M. W. Seaman located at Shipman, in the 
autumn of 1854, and Dr. J. W. Trabue in the spring of 1855. The same 
year I. and E. Green, opened a store, and continued merchandizing for 
several years. 

The school-house was built in 1857. The Methodists erected the first 
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church in the village, in the year 18o8. there are ^ 

the village, viz.: Methodist, Presbyterian, Lutheran and Catli • 

Chicago and Alton R. R., was built through the village m &bM 

was incorporated in 1867, and on the first Monday, in April of the a 
year the following board of trustees were elected: Dr. M. M. •-« > 

president ;T. G. Lofty, Dr. J. W. Trabue, J. H. Smalley and Felix Rey¬ 
nolds, trustees; Newcomb, constable; Samuel S. Green, treasurer, E. P. 

^ The 1 vUkge^has been fortunate in having for its business men, gen¬ 
tlemen of enterprise, and they have made Shipman one ot the most thriv ing 
and handsome villages in the county. It has at present etueen vt < 
six hundred inhabitants. 

business houses. 

General stores- R. Meatyard, I. E. and F. M. Dodson M. R. Steward. 
Hardware and Agricultural Implements- J. M. V .lcox. lumber and Agn- 
cultural Implements -Frank Fisk. Furniture and L ndertaking E. G. Ran¬ 
dle. Harness store- J. A- Quick. Drug ^-Marshall and Kendall 
Barber Shop —Daniel Baker. Groceries, Ac.- T. G. CoHy. Bakery am 
Confectionery -Sarah Ford, John Heiser. Jeuelry store-H. Nelson -Butcher 
shop—3. B. Miller. Wagon and Carriage shop— W. G. M allace. Millinety 
and Dressmaking— Mrs. Mary Quick, M. L. Culbertson and sister, rs 
Sarah Taylor. Miller— P. J. Stern. Grain dealer—Joseph Dodson. Cattle 
dealer— R. P. Miller. Hotels —H. Langmyer, John Fischer.— Physicians— 
M W Seaman, G. W. Gilson, J. W. Trabue. Blacksmith shop— F. Markle, 
Wm. Wynkoop. Builders- W. W. Reynolds, S. S. Webster, F. Gorman. 
Painter —Frank Wallace. Saloons— P. Curran, H. O’Neil, James Powers. 


PI ASA. 

This village is situated on the line of the Rock Island division of the 
C B & Q R R-, five miles north of Brighton, where the corners of sec¬ 
tions 19-20 and 30-29 join. It took its name from the Piasa creek, which 
runs through the place. 

The first person to locate where Piasa now is, was George Parker, who 
erected a log-cabin in the spring of 1836. In 1837 Robert Meatyard, lo¬ 
cated where Mrs. Kendall now lives. 

In November 1849, Wm. Bailv opened a store with a young man, by the 
name of Smith as manager, which was the first in the village. It was sub¬ 
sequently kept by J. W. Warren. 

In 1849 a school-house was erected at a cost of S250. The first post-office 
wa« established in IS30. Charles Tally was post-master. The same year H. 
G. Tally, opened a blacksmith shop. The fit^t person buried in the Piasa 
cemeterv was Charles Justison, in March, 18o0. 

There are two churches in the village, Baptist, and Methodist. 

J. R. Denny, post-master- 

BUSINESS HOUSES OF PIASA. 

Drugs and Hardware- C. B. Wilson. General stores- J. R. Denny and 
W. F. Bateman. Blacksmith shoj)— Edward Goodall. Wagon shop—a. M. 
Kendall. Store Make >—Aaron Hiscott. 


The village has about two hundred population. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


EDWARD B. CLARK 

Was born in Logan county, Kentucky, Oct. 25, 1824. Howard Clark, his 
father, was a native of Warren county. The family were originally from 
Virginia. His great-grandfather was born in England. There were two 
brothers who came over to America, one of whom married, and from him 
have sprung the present Clark family. They settled in \ irginia prior to 
the revolutionary war, and subsequently removed to Kentucky. Howard 
Clark married Eliza J. Wilson. She was born in Kentucky. There were 
five boys born to them, and one girl, who, however, died at an early age. 
Mr. Clark removed to Illinois in 1831, and settled in Edwardsville, Madi¬ 
son county, and in 1835 removed to Macoupin county, two and a half miles 
west of Brighton, now known as part of Jersey county, where he remained 
for twenty-five years, when he removed to the village of Brighton, where he 
remained until his death in 1866. The mother died in 1858. The subject 
of our sketch went to school in the winter season and worked upon the farm 
in the summer months. He received a good education. He remained at 
home until hp was twenty-one years of age, after which he worked on a farm, 
for which he received 812 per month. In 1848 he purchased land and built 
a small cabin on it, and commenced cultivating the soil. 

In the spring of 1851 he was united in marriage to Miss Nancy Parker, 
who is a native of Kentucky. Her parents removed to Illinois while she 
was yet in her infancy. Nine children have been born to them, eight of 
whom are living. Charles M., the second son, died August 27, 1878, in his 
twenty-fifth year. Two daughters are married. One resides in the village of 
Piasa, and the other is a resident of Eldorado, Kansas. Isaac W. Clark, a 
younger brother of the present sketch, enlisted in the 27th regiment Illinois 
volunteers, and was wounded at Atlanta, and it is supposed was taken pris¬ 
oner on the field of battle, and taken to Andersonville, where he died from 
the effect of the wounds soon after. Both Mr. Clark and his w ife are mem¬ 


bers of the Baptist Church. He is republican, but takes no active 
part in politics except to vote his sentiments. He has been successfu in 
life, and is one of the prominent and substantial farmers of Macoupin 
county. He is much respected for his worth as a man and citizen. 


ROBERT MEATYARD 

May be regarded as one of the pioneers of Macoupin county. He was born 
in Dorsetshire, England, December 8th, 1812. In 1831 he left his nati\e 
land and emigrated to America and settled in New \ ork, where he remaine 
until November, 1835, when he came west and stopped at Alton, Illinois. 
In the spring of 1836 he came to Piasa, in Macoupin county, where e 
tered land and commenced farming. The town of Piasa was afterwar ai 
out and built upon a portion of the land originally entered by him. ® 
remained there until 1853, when he removed to Shipman, where he ui 
a store-house and engaged in general merchandizing. He at the sam 
time was appointed agent for the Chicago, Alton and St. Louis rai roa , 
which position he held for sixteen years. In 1853 he was appointe P 0 * 
j master, and has held that office up to the present*time, with the exception o 
| four years, from 1857 until 1861. At present he is still engaged in 
j merchandizing, in which he has been more than ordinarily success ^ 
In politics Mr. Meatyard is a republican. In former years he was one o^ 
those who believed that the system of slavery was wrong. At the orm 
tion of the republican party he joined its ranks and has been a rm sup¬ 
porter of its tenets ever since. He has been for a number of years a consi 
tent member of the M. E. church. As a man he is universally respec ^ 0 
his probity of character and honorable dealings among his fellow-citizens. 
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ROBERT P. MILLER 

Was born in Greenup county, Kentucky, on December 4th, 1836, and is 
therefore just in the prime of life and the full enjoyment of physical and 
mental vigor. His father, Erast us Miller, was a native of the same state. 
The Miller family on the paternal side were of German ancestry. He mar¬ 
ried Mary A. Gibbs, who was a native of the same state. Her mother was a 
Ratcliffe. They were originally from Virginia. There were four children j 
born to Erastus and Mary Miller, of whom the subject of our sketch is the 
eldest. The father died while he was yet comparatively young, and not 
being a man possessed of much property, Mr. Miller was forced to begin life 
for himself when only thirteen years of age; owing to the early demise 
of his father, he did not have the advantages of such an education as was 
afforded the youth of his day. At the age of thirteen years he went to work 
upon a farm for his support, and continued so engaged until 1857, when on 
the 13th of January of the same year he was united in marriage to Miss 
Mary E. Slone, who is a native of Kentucky. Her parents were originally 
from North Carolina. 

In March, 1857, Mr. Miller determined to leave his native state, and seek 
his fortune for himself and youug wife in the West, and emigrated to Illi¬ 
nois. His intention was to go further north than Shipman, but his money 
giving out he was from necessity compelled to stop, in order to recruit his 
impoverished exchequer. He soon found work on Mr. Justison’s farm, 
where he remained for six months, and in the fall of the same year he rented 
a piece of land on the shares. This may be regarded as his first venture in 
business life for himself; henceforth he was to be the architect of his own 
fortune, without the guidance or under the control of others. He continued 
two years as a renter, but his health failing he was compelled to abandon 
farming and engage in something more suitable to his health. He accord¬ 


ingly went to huckstering, buying produce from the farmers and hauling it 
to St. Louis, where he disposed of it; he carried goods back, and delivered 
them to merchants and dealers in the small towns in the northern and west¬ 
ern parts of the county. His health, however, did not improve, and after 
two years spent in the above-named business he went to Minnesota, in hope 
of regaining his lost health. After one year spent there, he found himself 
so much improved that he returned to Shipman, and commenced dealing 
and trading in live stock, buying and shipping to St. Louis and other mar¬ 
kets. This business he has continued without interruption up to the pre¬ 
sent. As soon as he made sufficient money, so as to be able to spare some 
of it from his business, he invested it in land, and thus he added acre by 
acre, until at the present he is not only one of the principal shippers and 
stock men of the county, but also one of the leading agriculturists. Mr. 
Miller, in his business, is endowed with those traits characteristic of the 
western business men, namely, industry, enterprise, and activity in what¬ 
ever he undertakes. In his family he has been blessed with a numerous 
progeny; thirteen children have been born to them, eight of whom are 
living. He is not a member of any particular church organization. 

In politics he is an unswerving democrat, and as such cast his first vote 
for Stephen A. Douglas in 1860, and has voted steadily with that party 
1 ever since. 

In the business of life he has been more than ordinarily successful, which 
may be attributed to his industry and superior judgment. In fact, he 
• started in life unaided and thrown upon his own resources while yet almost 
| in his infaucy, with nothing to help him except a sound body, a strong pair 
of arms, and an abundance of energy. Among his neighbors and friends, 
with whom he has lived for nearly a quarter of a century, he is universally 
respected for his integrity and sterling worth as a man and citizen. 
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E. L. HUPP, 

Was born in Washington county, Pennsylvania, on the 6th 
of October, 1826. Philip Hupp, his father, was a native of 
the same state. He married Phccbc Johnson, who was of 
Welsh extraction, and a native of Pennsylvania. She 
died in 1843, and Philip Hupp died in 1865. There 
were five boys and one girl born to them, four of whom 
have survived the parents. At the age of fifteen Eli com¬ 
menced learning the trade of harness making. In the 
spring of 1845 he came west, and stopped in Jersey county, 
Illinois, and worked at his trade in Otterville for four 
years, and then went upon a farm, where he remained 
until 1855, when he came to Macoupin county, and 
opened up the farm upon which he now resides, and 
which land he had entered some years prior to his re¬ 



MRS, MINERVA J. HUPP. 


moval here. He was united in marriage to Miss Minerva 
Jane Piggott, who is a native of Illinois. She comes from 
an old family, and is a niece of Judge Piggott of St. Louis. 
Eight children have been born to them, seven of whom are 
living—five boys and two girls; two of the boys and one 
girl are married. Philip and Newton are in Marshall, 
Kansas, where they are engaged in farming. In politics 
Mr. Hupp is a republican. He cast his first vote for 
Zachary Taylor for President, in 1848. In life he has 
been very successful, as his broad acres of well-tilled 
fields and herds of fine stock will testify ;—the accumula¬ 
tion of years of honest toil, and the practice of rigid 
economy, aided by sound judgment and business tact. He 
is regarded as one of the leading agriculturists of the 
county. 
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Was a native of Pennsylvania. He was of Scotch an¬ 
cestry on the paternal side, and on the maternal Scotch- 
Irish. He married Miss M. Merrewether. She was a 
native of Louisville, Ky., and was a resident of that state 
at the time of her marriage. Mr. Gilson emigrated to and 
settled in Brighton as early as 1836. During his life he 
was chiefly engaged in general merchandizing, speculating 
in real estate, and stock-raising. He was of an enterpris¬ 
ing turn of mind, and to him is due the credit of building 
up the town of Brighton. He was more than ordinarily 
successful in all of his business ventures, and at his death 
was possessed of considerable property, When he came 
west he was penniless and without friends, but by energy 
and economical habits and rare judgment he soon succeeded 
iu placing himself in the front rank with the prosperous 
business men of his adopted county. His activity con¬ 
tinued until his death, which occurred the 29th of August, 
1864. His wife died August, 1873. Seven children were 
born to them, four of whom have survived the parents. 
Mrs. M. S. Brown, wdio resides at the old homestead in 
Brighton, and Mrs. H. H. Herdman are the two daughters 
living; E. P., the eldest son, after graduating at the Black¬ 
burn University, read law in the office of Hou. Lyman 
Trumbull, and is now a practising attorney in Carrollton, 
Greene county, Illinois, and Dr. George H. resides at 
Shipman. During his life, Mr. Gilson was an active and 
consistent member of the Presbyterian Church, and took a 
prominent part in that organization. 


GEORGE HERBERT GILSON, M. D., 

Is a native of Illinois. He was born in the village of 
Brighton, Macoupin county, September 15th, 1853, and is 
the son of James W. Gilson. The subject of our sketch is 
the youngest of the family. He spent his boyhood days in 
Brighton, and attended the common schools until his 
seventeenth year, when he entered Blackburn University, 
at Carlinville, Illinois, and took the scientific course. He 
remained there for three years, after which time he com¬ 
menced reading medicine, and in August, 1874, entered 
the St. Louis Medical College, at St. Louis, and graduated 
from that institution in March, 1876, and immediately 
thereafter commenced the practice of his profession at 
Shipman, Illinois, where he at present resides, and where, 
by close attention to his profession, studious habits, and 
honorable conduct, he has succeeded in building up a 
lucrative and extensive practice. It is not necessary to 
state that Dr. Gilson belongs to the regular school of medi¬ 
cine, and notwithstanding the many departures from the 
well-beaten track, he has always remained true to his first 
teachings in medical science. The doctor is a member of 
the Presbyterian Church. In politics he is a republican, 
and cast his first vote for Rutherford B. Hayes in 1876. 
He, however, is not a politician. Dr. Gilson is yet a 
young man, just entering upon the threshold of his pro¬ 
fessional life, and from the reputation he has already 
obtained as a successful practitioner of the healing art, it 
may not be regarded as an evidence of unusual foresight 
t to predict for him a successful and honorable career in his 
chosen calling. In his manners he is an affable and agree¬ 
able gentleman. 
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JAMES W. CHRISTOPHER, ( Deckaskd,) 

Was born in Ohio, November 16, 1865. He was the son 
of John and Margaret Christopher, who moved from Ohio 
to Jersey county, Illinois, about 1842. James was then 
about seven years of age. He received his education at the 
district schools, and remained at home assisting his father 
until he was about twenty-four years of age. 

March 2,1859, he was married to Mias C. C. Kuhn, who 
was the daughter of Christian and Jane Kuhn. Some time 
after their marriage they settled near Fidelity, in Jersey 
county, Illinois, and engaged in farming, as a renter for 
two years; then moved to Sangamon county, living on a 
farm they had purchased. After living there two years 
he thought he would better his condition by selling that 
farm and buying a farm more valuable in Shipman town- i 
ship, Macoupin county, where he moved with his family : 
in 1864, and continued farming and stock raising on an 


extensive scale. He lived upon this farm until his death. 
After a short, but painful suffering, he died, December 1st, 
1877, leaving a wife and eight children to mourn his loss. 

Mr. Christopher was a liberal supporter of all moral 
and useful enterprises, an excellent citizen and kind 
neighbor. He was frequently called on by his friends to 
accept many of the minor offices of the township. He 
discharged his duty with credit to himself and honor to his 
neighbors. Of Mr. Christopher’s death it can be said that 
the family lost an affectionate and kind husband, and in¬ 
dulgent father, and the community a good and useful 
citizen. 

Mrs. Christopher and five children are remaining on the 
farm. She is entitled to much credit in the manner in 
which she has managed the farm, and the efforts she has 
made to raise her children. 
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HENRY LAW. 

Among the substantial farmers and stock-raisers of Macoupin county, 
none deserve better mention in a work of this character than he whose name 
heads this article. He wa a born in Yorkshire, England, on the 20th of 
February, 1820. The Law family on the paternal side were of Scotch descent, 
and are direct descendents from the family of that name in Edinburg, of 
which John Law, the famous banker, was a member. On the maternal side 
the family are of English ancestry. Robert Law, the father of Henry, 
married Jennie Kershaw. Five children were born to them, three of whom 
are at present living, viz.: Henry Robert, who is a prominent business man 
of Chicago, and Elizabeth, who is married to Dr. John W. Trabue, and now 
a resident of Shipman, Illinois. Robert Law, the father, died in England, 
on the 23d of October, 1839. He followed the occupation of farm¬ 
ing and stock-raising, in which he was successful. His wife, and mother of 
the present family, still survives him, and at present is living with her 
daughter, Mrs. Trabue, in Shipman, a hale, hearty woman of nearly four¬ 
score yeai's and ten. 

The subject of our sketch spent his boyhood days in the schools of his 
native land, and succeeded in getting a good average education, which he 
has since improved by extensive reading and travel. After his father’s 
death, in 1839, he with his brother assumed control, and took upon them¬ 
selves the management of the farms belonging to his father, and attended to 
the duties thereto belonging until 1844, when he became seized with a desire 
to visit America, of which glowing accounts were given of the opportunities 
to purchase lands and otherwise improve the financial condition of those who 
possessed a strong constitution and had the necessary energy to brave the 
discomforts of western life. He accordingly, on the 4th of May, of the year 
above mentioned, in company with his mother and sister, set sail for America. 
Upon landing he went to Cecil county, Maryland, and stopped with his 
brother Robert, who had preceded him the year previous. He remained in 
Maryland engaged in farming until 1847, when he came west to look at the 
country and find a location where land was cheap, and which at the same 
time afforded advantages for stock raising and the growing of grain. He 
made the journey over the mountains to Pittsburg, and then came down the 
Ohio and up the Mississippi rivers and landed at Alton; where he purchased 
a horse and pursued his journey on horseback. After a thorough examina¬ 
tion of different parts of the state, he concluded that for all purposes the land 
in and about his present home was the best. He purchased four hundred 
and eighty acres, on part of which the town of Shipman now stands. He 
commenced its improvement at once by making rails and enclosing eighty 
acres for grazing purposes. The same year he returned to Maryland and 
sold out his interests there, and in the spring of the next year removed to Ship- 
man and settled permanently, where he has ever since remained. His 
brother Robert returned to England in 1848, and sold out the old homestead 
and farms there, and returned to this country. In 1850 Mr. Law purchased 
an additional one hundred and sixty acres of land, making in all one entire 
section. In 1852 he laid out the town of Lawton, since changed to the name 
of Shipman, the change occurring from the fact of sale being made of the 
property to Shipman, who was then civil engineer of the line of the Chicago, 
Alton & St. Louis railroad, and Gen. Robertson, of Alton, who had the 
privilege of rechristening and naming the place; in casting lots for the naming 
of it it fell to Shipman. 

On the 23d of May, 1877, he was united in marriage to Virginia Shultz, 
who is a native of Pennsylvania. Her parents, at an early day, emigrated 
to Virginia, where they remained until 1865, when they removed to Illinois, 
and settled in Shipman township, where Mr. Shultz remained until his death, 
which event occurred on the 4th of October, 1871. Mrs. Shultz still resides 
at the same place, on section twenty-four of this township. Mr. Law is not 
a member of any church, yet he is exceedingly liberal in his donations to all 
religious enterprises, and for the erection of church edifices he has given 
freely and with unstinted hand whenever called upon. In politics he is a 
staunch democrat, but was formerly an old line whig, and cast his first vote 
for Gen. Zachary Taylor. In 1848 he joined the Douglas wing of the dem¬ 
ocratic party, and has remained a firm and consistent advocate of its princi¬ 
ples ever since. Mr. Law is not a politician in the strict sense of the word, 
only so far as to uphold his views upon the issues of the day or to advance 
the interests of a friend, but as for accepting office he prefers a quiet life, and 
rejoices more in well tilled fields and fine stock than he does to engageinthe 
uncertain game of political chance. In the local affairs of his town he takes 
an active part, and has been more or less prominent, having been elected no 


less than eight tiroes as a member of the board of trustees of Shipman and 
served as president of the board for three terms. During his connection with 
the board he was instrumental in causing the purchase of the cemetery by 
, the town, and aided in beautifying this last resting place of the dead. And 
to his business tact and sagacity the town is iudebted for the cemetery, and 
that, too, without the outlay of one cent. In 1864 Mr. Law paid a visit to 
the land of his birth, and spent two years in visiting all cities and places of 
note in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

This, in brief, is a sketch of one of Macoupin county’s old and best citizens. 
In the community where he has lived for over thirty years, and where he is 
thoroughly known, none are more highly respected or esteemed for those 
; qualities which characterize an honest, upright and honorable gentleman, 
than Henry Law. This is the universal verdict of his neighbors and life- 
, long friends. 


j SAMUEL TRIBLE 

Was born in England, and resided in Devonshire The Trible family is 
an old one, and from the original ancestors there has sprung a numerous 
progeny. The great-uncle of the subject of the present sketch was a 
blacksmith by trade, and a man of some genius and exceedingly well skilled 
as a worker in metals. He was also well-read in the science of medicine, 
and was frequently called upon by his neighbors to give relief when in 
I bodily pain. Samuel Trible, the father, was united in marriage to Miss 
Susanah Trible. She was a woman of varied accomplishments, and was 
skilled in the management of everything that came within her province. 
She was a noble lady, a fond mother, whose virtues are remembered and 
enshrined in the hearts of her posterity. Three children, all boys, were 
born to Samuel and Susanah Trible. The only survivor is the subject of 
our sketch, who was the eldest of the family. John was the second son. 
He educated himself for the profession of law, and was for a time city at¬ 
torney of Alton, Illinois. During the war, he raised a company of soldiers 
and went into the service. He was wounded in the engagement at Arkansas 
■ Post, and died from the effect a short time afterward. Abraham died while 
yet in his boyhood. He was a lad of unusual intelligence, and gave evidence 
of future usefulness, had his life been spared. Samuel Trible emigrated 
from England to America in 1836. He came direct to Illinois, and settled 
where his son now resides, and remained there until his death, which 
took place in 1844. The subject of our sketch received a fair education in 
his boyhood days, while yet in his native land. After his arrival here he 
spent one year in company with his brother John, in the school at Hillsboro’, 
Montgomery county, Illinois. After the death of his parents he took charge 
of the farm, upon which he has ever since resided. In 1872 he was mar¬ 
ried to Mrs. Mattie Reynolds, who is a native of Shipman, Illinois. Three 
children have been born to them, but only one survives, viz.: Katie. Mrs. 
Trible had one daughter, named Mary, by a former marriage. She is an 
inmate of the family. Mr. Trible is a member of the M. E. Church. He 
contributed grounds for the erection of the church-building, and also for 
cemetery purposes. In politics he is a republican. In 1858 he weut back 
to England, and visited the scenes of his childhood. 

Mr. Trible has in his possession a stone known as the “ Madstone,” which 
is a specific and infallible cure for hydrophobia, when applied in season. He 
had it on exhibition at the Centennial in Philadelphia in 1876, and while 
there it attracted great attention, and was the subject of curious speculation 
among the learned physicians. With it Mr. Trible has performed some 
astonishing cures of hydrophobia, which settles the question as to its great 
medicinal properties. In taking leave of Mr. Trible, we say in conclusion, 
that he is a man highly respected in the community where he has resided for 
so many years. 

M. W. SEAMAN, M. D. 

Was born at Glen’s Falls, New York, on the 13th of January, 1830. On 
the paternal side the family were of English ancestry. Dr. Seaman’s father 
was a native of New York city, and was a tailor by trade. He married 
Miss Maria Prouty, who was of German extraction. She was a native of 
Westchester county, New r York. Three children were born to them, viz.: 
George W., Richard P., and the subject of our sketch. Both parents died 
in 1836. After the death of his parents Dr. Seaman w r as adopted by Jabez 
Briggs, with whom he remained until his twenty-second year. His boyhood 
j days were spent in receiving an education in the common schools of his 
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native village. At the age of fifteen years he entered the Glen’s Falls Aca¬ 
demy and took a classical course, preparatory to entering college. He re¬ 
mained there four years, after which he entered the office of Dr. Peck, and 
commenced the study of medicine. After remaining there for a short time 
he entered the office of Dr. Thomas Hun, Professor of Physiology in the 
Albany Medical College. He attended three courses of lectures in the above 
named institution, and graduated therefrom with the degree of M. D., in 
1853. After his graduation he practiced his profession in Glen’s Falls for 
one year and a half, and in the fall of 1854 emigrated west, and stopped in 
Lawrence, Kansas, where he remained but a short time. The country being 
new, and in an unsettled condition, he concluded to remove further east. 
He came to St. Louis, and in the latter part of November, 1854, came to 
Shipman, and taught school the following winter, and on the 1st of March, 
1855, commenced the practice of his profession, at which he has continued 
until the present. During the late war he was appointed assistant-surgeon 
to the 122d regiment, Illinois volunteers, Col. Rinaker, commanding. He 
entered the service in 1862. In 1863 he was promoted to the position 
of surgeon of the regiment. During a portion of the time he was brigade 
surgeon, and in 1864 was post surgeon at Cairo, Illinois. He remained in 
the service until 1865, or until the close of the war, when he was honorably 
mustered out and returned to Shipman, where he resumed his practice. On 
the 5th of March, 1861, he was united in marriage to Miss Elizabeth Shell- 
man, who is a native of Delaware county, New York, but was a resident of 
Shipman at the date of her marriage. One child, a boy, has been born 
to them. In politics Dr. Seaman is a pronounced republican. He was 
formerly a member of the old line whig party, and cast his first vote for 
General Winfield Scott for president, in 1852. On the formation of the re¬ 
publican party he joined its ranks and voted for Fremont in 1856, and ever 
since has been an ardent and staunch member of that political organization. 
He takes no active part in politics, except to vote his sentiments or exercise 
his influence for what he deems is for the best interests of his county or 
locality. This is notably so of his efforts and agitation upon the subject of 
township organization. He wrote the first petition and every subsequent one, 
and to him, perhaps, more than any other citizen of the county, is due the 
credit of securing the change from the old system of county court to 
that of a supervisors’ court, or township organization. 

In the practice of medicine Dr. Seaman stands in the foremost rank of 
his profession. He belongs to the progressive school of practitioners. He 
was the first president of the first medical society organized in the county. 
He is also a member of the state medical society, and takes an active part 
in its deliberations. As a man and a citizen he is respected by all who know 
him. 


CHARLES B. WILSON 

Was born in Madison county, Illinois, near North Alton, on the 25th of 
March, 1835. T. H. Wilson, his father, was a native of Cumberland, 
England. He emigrated to America, in June, 1830, and settled in Madison 
county, Missouri, and eight months later returned to St. Louis, where he 
lived two years; then moved to Alton, Illinois, where he remained three 
years; and then removed to Macoupin county, where he entered land and 
lived until his death, which occurred in June, 1869. On the 11th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1829, he was united in marriage to Elizabeth Bowman, who was also a 
native of Westmorland, England. She at present resides in Brighton, in 
this county. The subject of our sketch spent his boyhood days in the com¬ 
mon schools, going a distance of four miles, morning and evening, to obtain 
this privilege. At the age of twenty-one years he entered McKendree col¬ 
lege, at Lebanon, where he reraaiued some time; after which he went to 
work upon the farm ; work proving too hard for him, he went to Litchfield 
and entered a store as a clerk ; and a year later the war broke out, w hen 
he enlisted in what w'as then known to be the Western Sharpshooters, or 
14th regiment Missouri Volunteers ; this was in October, 1861. The regi¬ 
ment rendezvoused at Benton Barrack, at St. Louis, where they remained 
until the 12th of December of the same year; when the command was 
ordered to North Missouri. The regiment participated in the battles of 
Forts Henry, Donelson, and the siege of Corinth; while laying at Corinth 
th^ command was changed from the 14th to the 66th Illinois regiment, Col. 
Birge commanding. The regiment was attached to the 16th Army Corps, 
under Gen. Dodge, and was for a great part of the time on detailed service. 
Mr. Wilson was sent home on recruiting service, in 1863, and joined the 


regiment in the spring of 1864, and participated in the Atlanta campaign. 
His term of enlistment expired in August, 1864. On his return home he 
engaged in a store at Litchfield, Illinois, for some time ; after which he 
went to his farm, and remained nine years; and then came to Piasa and en¬ 
gaged in general merchandizing, and has so continued up to the present 
time. He was formerly a democrat in politics, but on the breaking out of 
the w ar he joined the republican party, and has remained a member of that 
political organization ever since. Mr. Wilson is an old citizen of Macoupin 
county, and is esteemed by all who know him for his true worth as a man. 


I THOMAS B. RICE. 

Judge Rice, one of the old settlers in the neighborhood of Medora, was 
born in Frederick county, Virginia, April 17th, 1806. His ancestors were 
residents of Virginia from the first settlement of the state. His grand¬ 
father, James Rice, resided in Culpepper county. His father, James Brown 
Rice, was born in Culpepper county, and >vas sixteen or seventeen years 
of age when he enlisted in the Continental army, during the Revolutionary 
! war. He served during the closing years of that memorable struggle, and 
w as present at the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. He had a distinct 
recollection of witnessing the landing of Lafayette and other French of¬ 
ficers on their arrival to assist the American army in the siege. After the 
Revolution Judge Rice’s father and grandfather went to Kentucky when it 
was still a wild and unsettled country. His father returned to Virginia, 
and, in Culpepper county, married Susan Wallace, daughter of John Wal¬ 
lace. She was born in Culpepper county, on a farm which lay along the 
j Rapidan river, at Raccoon ford, thirty miles above Fredericksburg. Thos. 

B. Rice was the fourth of ten children. His birth-place was at the little 
< town of Millwood, within two or three miles of the Shenandoah river, and 
j twelve miles from Winchester. His father was at one time a man of some 
I property, but had become one of the securities on a delivery bond, a cir¬ 
cumstance which unfortunately swept away all his means. Judge Rice was 
j obliged to work hard on the farm, and had but limited opportunities for 
i getting an education. After reaching his majority he was employed for five 
j years in overseeing and managing the farm of Bushrod Rust. April 17th, 

I 1828, he married Mahala Farrow, who was born in Culpepper county, Vir¬ 
ginia, December 22d, 1807. Her father was William Farrow, and the fam- 
! ily had resided for a long number of years near Flint Hill, now in Rappa¬ 
hannock county, Virginia. 

j He afterward carried on the saddle and harness business at Upperville, a 
little town lying near the foot of the Blue Ridge mountains, in Fauquier 
county, Virginia. His shop burned down in the spring of 1835, and he 
determined at once on coming to Illinois. He settled at Rhoads’ Point, and 
| the next year (1836) moved to his present residence in section 6, township 
j 8, range 9. He entered two hundred and forty-two acres of land, and began 
I improving it. Part of the log house, which he built in 1836, is still stand- 
| ing, and forms part of his present residence. His settlement was on a much 

I traveled thoroughfare, and from the first he considered that at some future 

time a town would be built in the vicinity. When the Rockford & Rock 
Island Railroad was surveyed and graded, he filed the first plat of the town 
of Medora, and in 1871 on the completion of the road made a second addi- 
j tion to the town. He was chiefly instrumental in building the first mill 
ever erected in Medora, and from that time has been more or less interested 
1 in the milling business. His ten children are all living. Susan C. married 
John Cleaver, and now resides in Oregon ; John W. Rice is engaged in the 
milling business at Medora; Elizabeth S. is the wife of Imri B. Vancil of 
North Palmyra township; James Washington Rice is farming in Chester¬ 
field township; Thomas Brown Rice, Jr., is a resident of Medora; Mary 
Virginia is the wife of H. W. Westbrook of St. Louis; Stephen F. Rice 
lives at Medora; Amanda M. is the wife of John Payne. The other chil¬ 
dren are Emma A. and Charles A. Rice. Four were born in Fauquier 
; county, Virginia, and the remainder in Macoupin county. 

In politics he has been a democrat. As a private citizen he has com- 
I manded the respect of the community, and is known as a man of personal 
honesty and undoubted integrity. He was elected county judge in 1862, and 
i served two terms. As a public officer he advocated economy and freeing the 
| county of debt, as rapidly as possible. When he first went into office county 
I orders sold at from sixty-five to seventy-five cents on the dollar, and under 
. the measures instituted by the new board of county judges they advanced 
| to ninety-five cents. His administration received the popular approval, and 
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he was re-elected to a second term, but declined to be a candidate for a third 
election. He was post-master at Medora for a number of years. He is one 
of the old residents of the county, and one whose life has been beneficial in 
developing its resources and contributing to its prosperity. He and his wife 
have spent together over fifty years of married life, and have raised a large 
family, among the members of which not a single death has occurred. Since 
1836 he and his wife have been members of the United Baptist church, in 
which he has held the office of deacon. He was clerk of the church at 
Rhoads’ Point till within a few years, when his disability to do much writing 
caused his resignation of the position. 


THOS. H. STRATTON 

Was born in Robinson county, Tennessee, October 6th, 1823. Robinson 
Stratton, his father, was a native of Virginia. On the paternal side the 
family were of English ancestry, and on the maternal Welsh. Robinson 
Stratton married Nancy Miles. She was a native of North Carolina. Six 
children were born to them, four of whom are living. The father died in 
Tennessee in 1834; the mother died iu Macoupin county at the residence of 
her sou Thomas in 1850. 

The subject of our sketch had the advantage of a good education in his 
boyhood. He remained at home until after his father’s death in 1834, 
when, in company with his mother, he came to Illinois the year following, 
and settled in the community in which he now resides. They were induced 
to come here on account of their relative. Colonel Miles. Thomas worked 
upon a farm for some time, after which he bought land, and continued the 
cultivation of the soil up to the present time. On the 6th of November, 
1855, he was married to Miss Elizabeth Elworthy, who is a native of 
Somersetshire, England. She is the daughter of James and Nancy El¬ 
worthy. They emigrated to America and settled in Macoupin county in 
1842. Nine children have been born to them, eight of whom are living— 
five boys and three girls. Nancy L. married Alonzo Florida, who is a 
farmer and a resident of Jersey county, Illinois. In politics Mr. Stratton is 
a democrat, and cast his first vote for James K. Polk in 1844, and since that 
time has adhered to that party. He is not a member of any church organi¬ 
zation, nor does he subscribe to any of the formulated creeds. He has been 
successful in life so far as the accumulation of this world’s goods are con¬ 
cerned, and he also ha3 the proud consciousness of knowing that all was 


secured by his own toil, industry and frugality. In the community he is re¬ 
garded as an honorable man and estimable citizen. 


CHARLES EDWARD WALES 

Was born in Addison county, Vermont, on the 17th of September, 1825. 
Charles Wales his father, was also a native of the same state. On the pa¬ 
ternal side, the family are of English ancestry. The father married Ele- 
thier Brittell. She was of French ancestry. Six children were bom to 
them ; five of whom are living. Five have survived the parents. In 1845 
Charles Wales removed with his family, and settled in Greene county Il¬ 
linois, where he remained until 1849, when he came to Macoupin county, 
and settled in T. 8, R. 9, and remained here until his death, in December, 
1865. The mother survived him two years, dying in 1867. Mr. Wales re¬ 
ceived an excellent English education in the schools of his native state. 
After his removal to Illinois, he taught school for fifteen terms. Since that 
time his principal business has been farming and stock-raising. He is a 
republican in politics. Iu 1872 he was elected supervisor of his township, 
and in 1873, was re-elected. He was re-elected, in 1878 and 1879, and is 
the present incumbent. During the war he was a member of company “ H.’' 
133d regiment, Illinois volunteers infantry, Col. Phillips commanding. He 
is at present president of the bank of Medora. 


CHARLES C. RHOADS. 

Was the third son of Henry and Mary Rhoads. He was bom in Grayson 
county, Kentucky, August 11th, 1824, and came to Illinois with his parents in 

1830. They first stopped in Jersey county, where they remained until April, 

1831. Then they removed to Macoupin county, and commenced farming. 
Charles C. Rhoads was married to Miss Emeline Dorr, on the 15th day of 
March, 1846. 

Soon after their marriage they moved and settled on a farm on section 17, 
in Shipman township, where he still remains. 

Mrs. Rhoads died September 15, 1872. He then married Mrs. 
Ellen Randolph, who was formerly Miss McDow. This marriage took place 
October 9,1873. Mr. Rhoads has always been engaged in farming and stock- 
raising, in which he has been very successful. He and Mrs. Rhoads have 
been members of the Baptist church for many years. He may be properly 
classe 1 among the early settlers of Macoupin county. 



SCOTTVILLE TOWNSHIP. 


|£pC^OTTVILLE TOWNSHIP is bounded on the north by Morgan 
county, on the east by North Palmyra township, on the south by 
SrVgffiky Barr township, and on the west by Greene county, and is known 
as town 12, range 9. The surface is^undulating, and is composed 
of timber and prairie land. The soil is fertile and in a good state of culti¬ 
vation. It is drained by Apple, Panther, and Turner’s creeks and their 
tributaries on the north ; the south-eastern is drained by Joe’s creek and its 
branches; the south-west by Big Nigger creek and its affluents* 

The first settler of this township was Andrew Hettick, a native of Penn¬ 
sylvania, who had previously lived in the American bottom in Madison 
county, Illinois. He, with his wife and six children, came here and settled 
at the head of Negro Lick in the year 1825, on the farm now' owned by his 
son, Stephen Hettick. He erected a small log-cabin, which was the first 
building in the township. His nearest neighbor was Edw. Prather, of Greene 

* For many of the facts in this sketch we are indebted to the recollections of the Hon. Sargeant 
Gobble and Stephen Hettick. 


county, who lived eleven miles distant. Mr. Hettick occupied his spare 
hours in shooting deer, wild turkey, and prairie chickens, as well as trap- 
j ping for mink, musk-rat, and otter, all of which were to be found in abun¬ 
dance along the waters of Nigger and Apple creeks; game of the above kind 
was found quite plentiful for about twenty years after the settlement. 
! Rattle-snakes, of the large or timber kind, inhabited a den on the bluffe of 
i Panther creek, and in the spring of each year much of the time of the early 
l settlers was occupied in destroying them. After killing thousands and 
I destroying their hiding-places during the winters for many years, they have 
I succeeded so well in their work of destruction that scarcely a rattle-snake is 
to be found in the township at the present time, excepting those small 
prairie snakes found in plowing up old meadows. After Mr. Hettick and 
family had lived in their secluded cabin for three years, they were greatly 
j rejoiced to find others settling around them. 

j The first land entry was made by Isaac E. Pruitt, on the W. N. W. and 
E. N. E. eighties, section 28, on March 21st, 1828; the second entry, by 
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Jacob S. Gibson, E. S. W. eighty of section 12, January 8th, 1829 ; and the 
third by Andrew Hettick, the W. S. W. eighty of section 27, March 28th, 
1829. Among the early settlers who came in 1828 and 1830 we find the 
names of William Thompson, Lawrence McManus, John Record, Col. Powell 
H. Sharp, James H. Cherry, William Watson, John Redfern, and Mr. 
Sego, mostly all farmers and men of families. 

The first school-house was built of logs on the south side of Negro Lick, 
in the summer of 1829, since which time the township has been divided into 
eight school districts. The first school was taught by Mr. Scruggs, in 1829. 

The first mill was a horse-mill for grinding corn, and was erected in 1828 
by Hugh Connoway, on the south side of the township; this mill was soon 
followed by another, built by Fountain Land on the same section. About 
the same time James H. Cherry put up a tread-mill, and Thomas Lutrell 
built a water-mill on Apple creek. Before any mill was built the facilities 
were unfavorable % and inconvenient, the settlers having to go to Allen’s mill, 
on Apple creek, four miles north of Carrollton, in Greene county. Those 
mills have all long since passed away, and steam mills have taken their place. 

The first sermon was preached by Rev. Stephen Coonrod, a Baptist minister, 
who resided in Greene county. He organized a small church in the south 
side of the township, holding his meetings occasionally at the residences of 
the first settlers and at the private houses of others, who were most anxious 
to advance the cause of Christianity in their midst. After a time ministers 
of other denominations, belonging to either the Methodist, Presbyterian, or 
Christian churches, preached from house to house and in school-houses for 
years, until church edifices were provided. The first in the township was 
built in the town of Scottville by the Christian denomination. 

The first marriage in the township was that of Samuel Thompson to Miss 
Artemecia Hettick, in 1828. She was the daughter of Andrew Hettick. 

The first child born in the township was Alexander Thompson, in 1829, 
son of Samuel and Artemecia Thompson. 

The first physician was Dr. W. H. Palmer. Intermittent and remittent 
fevers were the principal diseases. 

The township has improved very rapidly, and is settled by a thrifty class 
of people. To give a correct report of its wealth, we gather the following 
statistics from the assessor’s book for 1879 : Acres improved land, 15,031 ; 
value, $97,926; acres unimproved lands, 6,981; value, $17,643; total value 
of lands, $115,569; value of lots, $9,665. Horses, 564; value, $9,926 ; 
cattle, 1,484; value, $10,518; mules, 122 ; value, $1,577 ; sheep, 555 ; value, 
$528; hogs, 2,168; value, $1,623; carriages and wagons, 203; value. 
$1,599; 164 watches and clocks, 94 sewing machines, 2 pianos, 17 organs, 
Total value of personal property, $35,576. 

OFFICERS SINCE THE ORGANIZATION OF THE TOWNSHIP. 

Supervisors .—James H. Rohrer, elected in 1871, 72 and 73 ; James B. 
Angelo, elected in 1874 and 75 ; David Elder, elected in 1876 ; James B. 
Angelo, elected in 1877 ; James H. Rohrer, elected in 1878 and 79. 

Town Clerics. —W. A. Westrope, elected in 1871 and 72 ; G. H. Hancock, 
elected in 1873, 74, 75, 76, and 77; B. P. Vawter, elected in 1878 and 79. 

Assessors.— 1 C. M. Edwards, elected in 1871; F. M. Owens, elected in 
1872; D. Dugger, elected in 1873 ; D. N. Howser, elected in 1874,75, and 
76; D. Dugger, elected in 1877; E. Eades, elected in 1878 and 79. 

Collectors .—S. W. Capps, elected in 1871; P. W. Clark, elected in 1872 . 
W. M. Gray, elected in 1873; S. W. Capps, elected in 1874, 75, 76, and 
77 ; D. Dugger, elected in 1878 ; W. A. Clark, elected in 1879. 

Justices of the Peace .—W. M. Gray and P. W. Clark, elected in 1871; P. 


W. Clark, elected in 1873; S. Gobble and D. Howser, elected in 1874; M. 
Hart and J. P. Clark, elected in 1876; J. Marian and D. Dugger, elected 
in 1877 ; J. Evans, Wm. Carling, and J. Brannon, elected in 1878. 

Constables. —J. McCollumn and I. Owens, elected in 1871; I. Owens, 
elected in 1872 and 73; J. Faith and Perry Hill, elected in 1874; H. 
White, elected in 1875; H. White, E. Booker, S. W. Capps, elected in 1877; 

J. Carling and C. Moon, elected in 1878; J. A. Owens, elected in 1879. 

Commissioners of Highways. —1871, M. M. Weaver, W. Fletcher, L. Ban¬ 
ning; 1872, Wm. Crayne; 1873, David R. Mansfield; 1874, N. A. Nigh- 
bert; 1875, John Tucker; 1876, D. Dugger, James H. Rohrer; 1877, 
John Hick; 1878, Wm. Hoggett; 1879, W. R. Fanning. 

THE VILLAGE OF SCOTTVILLE 

Was laid out by Benjamin Stephenson in 1835. It is on sections sixteen and 
twenty-one. The proprietors were Jefferson Weatherford and Tristram P. 
Hoxsey. The first house was built by James McFarlan. Its present 
population is about 350. 

The first post-office was kept by Sargeant Gobble. Dr. John Candle kept 
the first hotel. The first blacksmith, Alfred Ruyle. The present black¬ 
smiths, are Alvy Auston and son, R. T. Patterson and R. H. Dowell. 

Rev. Samuel B. Culp of the Baptist denomination was the first regular 
preacher. 

The first doctor in the village was Wesley Goode, who came in the 
year 1835. 

The first school was taught by James Howard. In 1854 the first mill 
j was built by Win. M. Evans and John and Isaac Mansfield. 

The first child born in the village was Robert McFarlan. 

The present business houses of the village are as follows: Dry-goods — 
A. M. Green and E. Israel. Dmig stores , Groceries and Hardware —John P. 
Gobble, Wheeler and Hancock, and I. N. Gobble. Tfugron Makers —L. B 
Smith and J P. Clark. Furniture and Undertakers —W. A. Clark and L t 
L. Hungerford. Shoe Makers —John Hoychen, A. J. Strahan and John 
Schermer. Harness Makers — W. and J. Strahan. Restaurant — S. 
W. Clapps. Barber and Painter —Gustave Holtkott. Feed Stable and 
Livery —J. W. Brannon. Carpenters —Powell and Neighbors, and J. J- 
Dillon. Justices of Peace —Sargeant Gobble and J. W. Brannon. Consta¬ 
ble —Samuel W. Clapps. Attorney-at-Law —L. B. Smith. Town Board oj 
Trustees —J. M. Strahan, M. L. Wheeler, C. M. Edwards, W. W. Hewitt 
and John Harding. Milliners and Dress Makers —Miss Lizzie and Julia 
Tucker, and Mrs. A. Angelo. Masonic Hall —22 by 46. Fifty members. 
Odd Fellows' 9 Hall —20 by 50. Twenty-six members. Physicians —Peter L. 
Bostick, A. G. Kinkead, W. A. Dalton and David Elder. Churches —there 
is one Christian and one Methodist. Post-master —George H. Hancock. 

There is a good public school building in the village, built of brick, two 
stories high, and arranged for two departments. 

Masonic Lodge —Scottville Lodge No. 426, A. F. & A. M., was or¬ 
ganized October 4th, 1865. The following were the charter members: P- 
l L. Bostick, L. J. Thompson, J. W. Ballinger, W. C. Thompson, J. H. 
Hale, G. W. Hill, John Tucker, Isaac Hill, S. McCurley, S. B. Woolfolk 
W. L. Wilson, W. Carling, S. L. Boyd, J. A. Boyd, Benj. Fanning, W. A. 
Westrope, Wm. Fletcher, Jos. B. Liston, H. B. Hanshaw, Gideon Hoskins. 

I Jas. F. Hedges, James Walker, J. F. Woodman, Joseph Liston. First 
officers —P. L. Bostick, W. M., J. B. Liston, S. W., J. H. Hale, J. W. 
Present officers .—James Walker, W. M., J. H. Rohrer, S. W., W. R- 
j Williams, J. W. David Elder, treasurer ; A. J. Drum, secretary; W. L. 
I Powell, Tyler. Number of members 46. 
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BIOG-RAPHICAL SKETCH. 


SARGEANT GOBBLE 

Was born in Washington county, Virginia, February 4th, 1811, the son of 
Isaac Gobble and Annie Sargeant. He was raised in Virginia, with the 
exception of five years, during which the family lived in Claiborne county, 
Tennessee. The part of the state in which his father lived was rough and 
mountainous. The schools which had been established were of a primitive 
character. A good idea of the improvements may be obtained from the 
statement of Mr. Gobble that never, except in some town, did he see a frame 
building in that country. The school-houses were log structures with pun¬ 
cheon floors; slabs for benches ; fire-places which occupied the entire end of 
the room, while the teachers were sometimes of a description to correspond 
with the building. To such a school he was obliged to go a distance of 
three miles; and six months' schooling was all he obtained while living there. 
The education he received was mostly by his own efforts, without the benefit 
of much instruction. On grow ing up he determined to come West. In the 
fall of 1831 he started from Virginia in company w ith a neighbor named 
William Johnson, and his family. The journey to Greene county, Illinois, 
where Johnson settled, required about six weeks. He remained in the vi¬ 
cinity of Carrollton the next winter and summer, and in September, 1832, 
married Amelia Johnson. The fall of 1835 he established a store at Athens- 


ville in Greene county, which he carried on till 1838. He sold dry-goods, 
groceries, and everything generally required in an Illinois settlement at that 
date. In the fall of 1838 he settled in Scottville, which had been laid out 
three years previously. He carried on the mercantile business till 1860, 
and was widely known as a successful and popular merchant. He became 
the owner of three hundred acres of land adjoining Scottville, and made two 
additions to the town. His first wife died in 1862. He was married to 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Vanwinkle (formerly Miss Elizabeth A. Weatherford), 
May 15th, 1866. She was born in Kentucky. He has had twelve children; 
two died in infancy, and his youngest daughter at the age of twenty; nine 
are now living. He is one of the old democrats who voted for General Jack- 
son in 1832, and has voted for every democratic candidate for President 
since. In Greene county he was captaiu in the old militia organization. 
He filled the office of justice of the peace in Greene county, and also after 
coming to Macoupin. He was elected to the legislature on the democratic 
ticket in 1844, and in the fall of 1864 was again chosen to the same position. 
He is now acting as justice of the peace at Scottville, and is also notary pub¬ 
lic. He is known as a man of public spirit and enterprise; has been liberal 
with his means, and has done a great deal toward the building up of Scott¬ 
ville and the development of the north-western part of the county. 



VIRDEN TOWNSHIP. 



jHIS township received its name from the village of Virden; it 
occupies the north half of what is geographically known as town¬ 
ship 12, range 6, and is bounded on the north by Sangamon 
county, on the east by Montgomery county, on the south by 
Girard township, and on the west by North Otter township. 

This land is very level, and was most all prairie, being very flat and wet 
but as farms were improved and drains and tiles put in, it became dry ; it is 
now well cultivated by a class of thrifty farmers. It is drained in the north¬ 
west by Sugar creek, and in the north-east by Brush creek. 


EARLY SETTLERS. 

It is claimed that the first settlers in this township were Robert Smith and 
Joseph Davidson, with their families, who came from Ohio and settled in the 
timber on Sugar creek, in the north-west part of the township, , in the fall 
of 1829. The first land entry was made November 9th, 1829, by M. David¬ 
son and Robert Smith, on north-east quarter of section 6. Among the old set¬ 
tlers of Macoupin county, now living in this township, are JohnGelder, who 
was born in Chesterfield township in 1837, and is the son of Captain Thos. 
Gelder, subsequently settled in this township. Thos. G. Duckels, also a 
native of the county, first lived near the village of Chesterfield, and after¬ 
wards settled in Virden township in 1838, and John G. Smith in 1852. 
Among the early settlers were Abner Kent, William Gibson, Noble Walters, 
Samuel Hullet, Preston Wright, and John G. Smith. 


The first sermon preached was by Rev. Edward Rutledge, a pioneer Metho¬ 
dist, at the dwelling of one of the settlers. 

The first church edifice erected was the Methodist, in 1853; for the time it 
was a very respectable structure, thirty by forty feet. About twenty years 
after a very handsome building, thirty-two by seventy-four feet, with a lofty 
spire was built. The old church has been converted into a blacksmith shop. 

First birth was Robert Davidson; he was born in 1831, but as to the day 
and month we are not informed. 

The first marriage was on the 22d day of April, 1846, when Greene B. 
Haggard and Eliza Smith were united in the holy bonds of wedlock. 

The first school-house was a little log cabin on section 18, built in the fall 
of 1841 near the residence of Abner Kent. 

The first teacher was Mrs. Rebecca Kent, who taught for a term of three 
months; receiving fifteen dollars for her services. 

TOWNSHIP OFFICERS. 

Supervisors .—Jonathan Plowman, elected in 1872; re-elected in 1873. * * 
* not represented in 1874. J. G. Smith, elected in 1875; 1876; 1877; 1878 
and 1879. Town Clerks .—L. Cowen, elected in 1871; S. L. Newman, elected 
in 1872, and re-elected in 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876. F. W. Silloway, 
elected in 1877,1878 and 1879. 

Assessors .—J. M. Mizner, elected in 1871; L. N. Roland, elected in 1872, 
and re-elected in 1873,1874 and 1875; L. M. Hess, elected in 1876, and 
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re-elected in 1877 ; R. P. McKnight, elected in 1878; L. N. Roland, elected 
in 1879. 

Collectors. —J. L. Harris, elected in 1871, and re-elected in 1872; L. 
Cowen, elected in 1873; E. G. Sprague, elected in 1874; G. Tuttle, 
elected in 1875 and 1876 ; B. Austin, elected in 1877 ; L. W. Armstrong, 
elected in 1878; M. Ross, elected in 1879. 

Justices of the Peace , since Township organization. —X. J. Stratton, A. 

S. Armstrong and M. M. Duncan, elected in 1871; L. Cowen and H. E. 
Whitler, elected in 1872; M. Chesney and G. Fortune, elected in 1873; S. 

B. Wilcox and Wm. Sims, elected in 1874; H. E. Whitler and James 
Campbell, elected in 1875; M. Chesney and J. Campbell, elected in 1877. 

Constables , since Toivship organization. —J. C. Bradley, J. L. Harris and 
J. C. Beaty, elected in 1871; J. C. Giggs, elected in 1872 ; W. Blotter and 
J. H. Christopher, elected in 1873 ; M. Murray, elected in 1876 ; J. H. Chris¬ 
topher, elected in 1879. 

Cominissioners of Highways. —1871, John Gelder, Henry 1\ hittlcr, Samuel 
England; 1872, Thomas G. Duckels; 1873, Levi M. Hess; 18/4, John 
Gelder; 1875, Thomas G. Duckels; 1876, John P. Henderson ; 1877, T. F. 
Coultas; 1878, S. W. Loud ; 1879, L. Browning. 

THE TOWN OF VIRDEN 

Was named in honor of John Virden, who for a number of years had 
kept a popular stage-stand some two miles south, ami was the proprietor of 
the hotel. The town was laid out in 1852 by Heaton, Duboise, Chesnut, 
Hickox and Keiting. It was surveyed by John L. Morrell. The first sale 
of lots was in October, 1852. The first building was a hotel, built by John 
Virden, and is the one now known as the Junction House, kept by Robert 
Buckles. The first dwelling was put up and occupied by Alexander Hord 
and family. The first store was opened by Henry Fishback, November, 
1852 ; after about four months he sold it out to John I. Beattie ; Mr. Beat- 
tie took possession February 1st, 1853. Page Heaton built and opened a 
dry-goods and grocery store. In January, 1853, the first post-office was kept 
in that store. During the summer of 1853, Joseph E. Walker erected a 
blacksmith shop on Dye street; it is now occupied by Lafayette Higgins. 

The first mill was built by John Williams, and was known as the North 
Mill; but was destroyed by fire a few years after it commenced operation. 
The second mill was erected by Matthew Cowens, about one year after the 
first, and was called the South Mill. The first school w r as taught in the 
private house of Mrs. James Hall during the spring of 1853. 

The first marriage was Miss Hannah Stead to a Mr. Lloyd, in 1853. 

The first death was John Dryr, in 1855. 

The first child born was Mary Dohoney, the daughter of John Dohoney, 
now of Carlinville. She was bom December 4th, 1852; since deceased. 

The first sermon was preached by Edward Rutledge, a Methodist, in the 
hotel of old John Virden. The first Sunday-school was a union school in 
the M. E. Church. The first church edifice erected was by the Methodists,< 
in 1853, and the first regular preacher was Rev. Baker. There is now a 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist and Catholic church, all of which are neat 
and substantial buildings. 

The first physician to locate was Dr. Charles Holliday, in 1854 ; now of 
Carlinville. 

The great snow-storm of January 21st, 1855, was by far the most destruc¬ 
tive and severe ever known since the settlement of the village. Stock was 
frozen to death, the passenger train was blocked in a cut just north of the 
village limits; the train was stopped for several days. The storm was so 
severe that passengers had to remain in the cars; provision was carried to 
them by the residents of the town. 

In the spring of 1870 the people of the village voted $30,000 for the 
building of the Jacksonville & South-eastern Railway. The whole length 
of the road is thirty-one miles; it was finished about the close of 1871; 


J. W. Lathrop was appointed ageut. The first freight received was Janu¬ 
ary 25th, 1872 ; it was two rolls of leather from Jacksonville, consigned to 
Battise & Huntly, Carlinville. The first freight shipped was January 10th, 
1872; it was a car load of coal from the Virden Coal Company, consigned 
to J. I. Cochran, Jacksonville. 

Coal shaft and tile factory. —In the year 1869 a coal shaft was sunk by a 
joint stock company in Virden, and is now being successfully operated by 
J. W. Utt. About 3,000 bushels are mined per day, of which about 2,000 
bushels are consumed by the C. & A. It. It. The capacity is 10,000 bushels 
per day. The tile factory has two kilns in constant operation, and is turn¬ 
ing out 20,000 feet of tile per week. 

The mine and factory are at present, giving employment to ninety men. 
Business of all kinds is active. The village is well laid out and is sur¬ 
rounded by a rich farming country, and has a population of about 1,600. 
The valuation of property in the township as reported by the assessor of 1879 
is as follows : 

No of acres, improved lands 7057, value $81,269 ; acres unimproved lands 
3,559, value 835,306 ; total value of lands 8116,575 ; value of lots 874,088. 
Horses 427, value 84,563 ; cattle 1,576, value 89,781; mules 48, value 8608; 
sheep 115. value 895 ; hogs 1,823, value 81,952; carriages and wagons 270, 
value 81,710 ; 225 watches and clocks, 124 sewing machines, 27 pianos, 47 
organs. Total value of personal property 875,002. 

We will name a number of the present business houses. Clothiers— 
Peter Mayer, Lewis Kaufman, and William Steed. Druggists — R. 
Virden & Co., J. H. Shriver, Sprague & Hustin. Dry-goods Dealers are 
Jackson, Hill & Co., W. E. Eckman, G. W. Dugger, Tuttle and Johnson. 
Groceries —Jackson, Hill & Co., Cox <fc Gates, G. W. Cox and William. 
White. Virden Bank- Charles Walworth, president; F. D. Heaton, 
Cashier. Does a general banking business. Hardware dealers —Wilcox and 
Hopkins & Co., and Chas. Uruphry. Harness Makers —J. J. Wilkins, D. 
Routzen, Thomas Stransbury. Boot and Shoe Makers and Dealers —J. Noli, 
Boyer & Son, and Geo. Recker. Confectionery —Chas. Ortman and J. Ode- 
wilder. Millinery goods —Mrs. M. K. Ash, Mrs. Jackson and Mrs. E. 
Squires. Lawyers —Balfour Cowen, Mahlon Ross and A. J. Plowman. 
Physicians —Drs. A. T. Bartlett, D. L. Spaulding, William Shriver, S. H. 
Clark and John Boyer. Blacksmiths — Hutcheson, Cox & Ball, L. 
Hegans, Allen & Gray, Christopher Askerhaus. Livery —G. M. Chedester 
and Thos. J. Scott. Carpenters —Crawford & Long, J. G. Becker, Joseph 
Campbell, M. B. Whittier, W. H. Burch, R. C. Brown. Hotels —Robert 
Buckles, L. Cowen Lumber Dealers —M. B. Jones. Dentist —Dr. Shreve. 

The Benevolent Institutions. Virden Lodge No. 534,1. O. O. F., was in¬ 
stituted Dec. 2d, 1873. The first officers were as follows: Lewis Kaufman, 
N. G.; George Tuttle, V. G.; Charles Humphreys, R. Secretary; William 
Steed, Treasurer. 

The charter members in addition to the above were R. P. McKnight, 
Peter Mayer, J. A. Campbell and Madison Murray. The membership is 
thirty one. 

Virden Lodge No. 161, A. F. & A. M. A dispensation to organize a 
lodge of masons was granted in Oct. 1854. The officers were Charles H. 
Holliday, W. M.; Mahlon Ross, S. W.; Aaron Maulsbury, J. W. and A. 
L. Virden, George W. Short, A. C.; Hutchinson and Daniel Wadsworth, 
members. The charter was granted in October, 1855. The lodge numbers 
at this time sixty-six members. 

Union Lodge No. 1033 Knights of Honor was organized April 17th, 
1879. Charter members, J. C. Buckles, Geo. W. Cox, A. S. Bartlett, 
A. L. Hord, Geo. W. Coun, W. I. Shanklin, J. A. Campbell, F. W. Silio- 
way, W. F. Gates, J. A. Beaty, W. Burch, A. C. Brown, D. L. Spauld¬ 
ing, John Piper, J. Winterbottom, A. J. Plowman, L. Kaufman. The 
present membership is twenty-two. 
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Has been a resident of Virden township since 1851. He is a native of 
Maine, and was born at Cornish, in York county of that state, March 10th, 
1813. His ancestors were Quakers, and among the early settlers of Maine. 
His grandfather, whose name was David Morrell, lived at Berwick, and 
held to the same religious opinions as the other members of the family. The 
following story is told concerning his Quaker faith. He lived in a frontier 
settlement, where constant danger was apprehended from Indian attacks. 
While one of his daughters was at a short distance from the house gathering 
hemlock broom stuff (it being a common custom in that country to collect 
the boughs of hemlock trees to manufacture into brooms), she was killed 
and scalped by the Indians. Although the old man still adhered to his 
Quaker doctrines, it is said that ever afterward when any red-skins were 
likely to be met, he carried two guns. The name of Mr. Morrell’s father 
was David Morrell, and that of his mother was Anna Ayers. The subject 
of this sketch was the fifth of a family of ten children, seven of whom are 
now living. One brother and a sister reside in this state, and another sister 
lives in Nebraska; the others are still living in Maine. 

His father was a farmer and lumberman. Cornish, the town in which he 
was born, lies on the Saco and Ossipee rivers. He was raised on a farm. The 
educational advantages he enjoyed were limited to the common schools, and 
these he had the opportunity of attending only at irregular intervals. His 
birth-place was in a lumbering district where schools were few. Although 
his father was a man in good circumstances, he could scarcely afford to send 
so many children to school away from home. He secured a good English 
education, but it was mostly by study at night, by the light of a pitch-knot 


I fire, with his older brothers as occasional instructors. As was the usual 
custom with boys at that time, at the age of fourteen, he was apprenticed to 
the trade of a tanner and currier. He learned this business thoroughly, and 
worked at it occasionally as journeyman. Soon after he attained his ma¬ 
jority he engaged in the lumber business on his own account, getting out 
lumber at a saw-mill owned by other parties, at so much a thousand; a mode 
of doing business which required but little capital. But he came to the 
conclusion that the West offered a better field for a young man of enterprise 
and energy, and when in his twenty-third year he came to Illinois. 

He reached Alton in 1835, and looking around for something to do, the 
knowledge which he had acquired of the lumber business in Maine, came in 
good play, and he took charge of a steam saw-mill which stood in Alton, 
where is now the corner of Third and Piasa streets. But after a few weeks 
he was seized with a serious spell of sickness, bilious and malarial in its 
| character, which continued for about seven months, and reduced him in 

j flesh from 175 to 125 pounds. Before his entire recovery from this attack 

he took charge of a school in the American Bottom, and taught it during 
| the winter of 1835-6. In the spring of 1836 he went to Jersey (at that 
time still Greene) county, and during the next year taught school, carried 
, on a mill, and farmed, in the vicinity of Otterville. He was married in the 
spring of 1837 to Elizabeth Beeman. Mrs. Morrell is now one of the oldest 
j citizens of the state living in Macoupin county. She was born at Milton, on 
Wood river, two miles and a half from Upper Alton, on the 11th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1818. The year of her birth was the same as the admission of the state 
into the Union. Her father, Orman Beeman, was a native of Connecticut; 
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he lived in New York previous to his emigration to the West, and in the 
year 1810 came to Illinois, and settled near Edwardsville, in Madison coun¬ 
ty. During the war of 1812 he belonged to one of the companies of 
rangers raised in Madison county to protect the frontier against the Indians. 
In June. 1815, he married Talitha White, who was born in South Carolina, 
on the 8th of October, 1799, and came to Illinois with her father, Joseph 
White, in 1805. Joseph White was one of the earliest settlers about Ed¬ 
wardsville. When Mrs. Morrell was five years old, (in January, 1824,) her 
father moved up into what was then Greene county, but is now Jersey, and 
settled near Otterville, where he lived t\ll his death, on the 21st of August, 
1869, an old and respected citizen of Jersey county. Mrs. Morrell’s mother 
died September 1st, 1876. 

After he was married Mr. Morrell entered government land and went to 
farming near Otterville. During the summer of 1837 he was contractor for 
carrying the mail between Alton and Gilead, in Calhoun county. The 
business of carrying the mail over that route, in those days, was by no means 
easy or remunerative. The route ran through a wild, rough country, with 
scattering settlements and hardly any roads. The creeks were without 
bridges, and it may be imagined that traveling under the circumstances was 
difficult. He was obliged to go on horseback altogether, and pursuing his 
way through the tangled woods he w r as frequently compelled to dismount 
and cut away the thick clustering grape-vines to make a pathway for his 
horse. At times the swollen streams overflowed their banks, and it became 
necessary for him to swim across with the mail-bags hung around his neck. 
He often thus swam the Piasa, when the stream was fifty yards from bank 
to bank and ten feet in depth. He began farming in Jersey county without 
much capital, but brought to the work the same energy and industry that 
have characterized the prosecution of all his undertakings .in life. While 
farming'there he gained considerable reputation as a successful grubber of 
brushy and timber land. The work of getting such land into a condition 
suitable for cultivation, was tedious and laborious, but he was fertile of in¬ 
ventions and expedients, and by the exercise of a little ingenuity constructed 
a plow which adapted itself admirably to the work. He used this plow in 
performing a contract to grub two hundred acres of land, and it worked so 
well that he completed the contract with more ease than he anticipated and 
with considerable pecuniary profit to himself. 

Having accumulated some money by his farming operations in Jersey 
county, he determined to invest in lands which would likely produce a 
greater margin of profit and make a first-class farm. He accordingly left 
Jersey county in 1851. At that time the Chicago and Alton railroad had 
not been built, and the north-eastern part of Macoupin county, now covered 
with as fine farms as can be found in the state, w r as wild and uncultivated 
prairie. The Chicago and Alton road was rapidly being constructed, and to 
the far-seeing business man no part of Illinois offered finer inducements. He 
was quick to take advantage of them, and purchased land two miles south¬ 
east of the present town of Virden. At the time he settled there in 1851 
his nearest neighbor on the west was two miles distant, while on the east lay 
a long stretch of prairie extending in all its native wildness, with no settle¬ 
ment on it for twenty-five miles. The deer were accustomed to come up to 
the immediate vicinity of the house in great droves, and so near that their 
eyes could be plainly seen to wink. On the completion of the railroad in 
1852 this part of the county settled up more rapidly, and property rose in 
value. He entered 640 acres, half a section adjoining the town of Virden 
on the east, and half a section lying three miles farther west. He also bought 
one-half of section twenty-two (township twelve, range six), this being the 
place where he settled and where he lived till 1867, when he moved to the 
town of Virden. Since living in Macoupin county he has been principally 
engaged in farming, but has also been widely and favorably known as a 
surveyor. He learned the business of surveying while living in Jersey 
county, and after coming to Macoupin, practiced it to a considerable extent 
for a number of years in this and adjoining counties. He is, however, known 
best as a large farmer and land-owner. He has about two thousand acres 
of land, three hundred of which lies in Macoupin county. He has a large 
farm of eight hundred and forty acres in Christian county, in the manage¬ 
ment of which he is still actively interested ; he owns eighty acres in Mont¬ 
gomery county; and the balance lies in Eeynolds county, Missouri. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morrell have five children living: Talitha A., the oldest 
daughter, is the wife of R. N. Terry, of Virden ; D. O. Morrell, the oldest 
son now living, is a graduate of the Missouri Medical College, and a physi¬ 


cian by profession, and is now a resident of Virden ; Mary F., married 
Benjamin F. .Spence, who is now deceased ; Lydia Victoria is the wife of 
Janies Allison, and is living in Christian county. The youngest daughter, 
Harriet B. 8., is the wife of (ieorge M. Wilson, residing at Franklin, in 
Morgan county. His oldest son, James Henry, served in the Union army 
during the war of the rebellion. He enlisted in 1861 in the 11th Missouri 
regiment, and served in Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee and Mississippi. He 
was stationed at Cape Girardeau and New Madrid, Missouri, and took part 
in the capture of Island No. 10. He was in the battle of Corinth, Missis¬ 
sippi, participated in the assault on Vicksburg, and several other important 
engagements. The exposure to which he was subjected occasioned his sick¬ 
ness, and he died in the camp hospital, on Black river near Vicksburg, on 
the 15th of September, 18G3. His son, D. O. Morrell, was also a soldier in 
the war of the rebellion. He enlisted in May, 1862, in the 12th United 
States infantry. His regiment formed part of the Army of the Potomac 
and he took part in the battles of Shiloh, the Wilderness, and other im¬ 
portant engagements, serving till the end of the war. The other children 
of Mr. and Mrs. Morrell died in infancy. 

Mr. Morrell was brought up as a Quaker, and was trained to an earnest 
belief in the doctrines of that denomination concerning the questiou of 
slavery. From his earliest manhood his sentiments were strongly auti- 
slaverv. For this reason he refused to unite or co-operate actively with 
either the old whig or democratic parties, believing that both looked with 
favor on the pet institution of the Southern states. He objected to having 
any thing to do with any political organization, that in any way counte¬ 
nanced human bondage. He was never at any pains to conceal his anti¬ 
slavery opinions, even when few’ men were bold enough to proclaim them, 
and was known as an “ abolitionist,” when such a term was a synonym for 
reproach and unpopularity. When the republican party was formed on the 
idea of opposition to the extension of slavery, he entered heartily into its 
purposes and zealously supported its principles. His sympathy with slaves 
escaping from the South was well-known, and it was commonly believed 
that he was connected with the well-known but mysterious “ underground 
railroad” system, by which the negroes of the South were assisted in gaining 
their liberty. He is a man of decided convictions and pronounced opinions. 
One of the most remarkable traits of his character has been the independence 
with which he has held and advocated his own views without regard to their 
unpopularity. H e believes thoroughly in the doctrine that “truth is mighty 
and will prevail ;” that a few’ bold reformers and progressive thinkers ad¬ 
vance theories which the whole world comes to adopt at last; an4 in his 
own experience has lived to see principles which once he supported, almost 
alone in the face of public sentiment, receive at last the crown of popular 
approval. As a business man his transactions have been consistent with 
the strictest honesty and integrity*. He began life at the foot of the ladder, 
and can have the satisfaction of knowing that he has carved out his fortune 
by r his own industry and energy*. His life has been one of persistent activity, 
and has been crowded with incidents worthy of mention in a sketch of this 
character did space permit. Once in Jersey county he was made insensible 
by accumulated gas, at the bottom of a w’eli forty feet deep, to w’hich he had 
occasion to descend, and was rescued from his perilous position under such 
extraordinary circumstances, that the saving of his life seemed almost a mira¬ 
cle. During the war of the rebellion he made several trips into the South. In 
the spring of 1863, w hile going from Memphis to Corinth, the train w*as cap¬ 
tured by the rebels a few miles from Germantown. He was taken prisouerand 
confined in the swamps of Tennessee four days ; was then paroled and sent 
back into the Union lines at Fort Pillow, whence he proceeded to Memphis; 
the next day again took the train for Corinth, which place he reached in 
safety; disinterred the remains of his brother-in-law, Thomas C. Carrico, 
and returned home. In the fall of 1863 he went to Vicksburg. While 
returning on the steamer Southwestern, the boat was attacked from the 
shore by Confederates, a few miles below' Helena; the cabin and pilot-house 
well marked by bullets, and one man was killed. Mr. Morrell’s hat, which 
sat on its edge against the wall of the cabin, had a ball put through the top 
of the crown. He has accomplished a great deal of hard w*ork without 
serious injury to his constitution. He appears to possess peculiar recupera¬ 
tive powers. For instance, the loss of a tooth has been followed by the 
growth of another in its place; some of his teeth have been renewed four 
' times in succession, a fact which physicians consider remarkable. Few men 
have preserved so late in life the appearance of y’outhful vigor. 
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GUY M. CHEDESTER. 

This gentleman, who has lived in Virden since 1856, and is now one of 
the oldest settlers of that town, is a native of Morris county, New Jersey, 
and was born on the 6th of February, 1829. His grandfather was Phineas 
Chedester, who when a mere boy enlisted in the colonial army, in the 
Revolutionary war, and fought with bravery and fortitude through the 
whole of the long and tedious struggle which resulted in the independence 
of the thirteen colonies. His father, J. B. Chedester, was a soldier in the 
war of 1812, and by trade an ornamental plasterer. His business was 
profitable, and he accumulated considerable means, and engaged also in 
farming. He lost a large amount of money in the same way in which 
many other worthy and good-hearted men have lost their fortunes. He 
went on the paper of friends as security, and was obliged to pay the amounts. 
Sarah Guerin was the name of Mr. Chedester’s mother. The subject of this 
sketch was the youngest son ; he had five sisters and two brothers, who grew 
to manhood and womanhood. He had good advantages for obtaining an 
education, an excellent school being within easy reach. He was working 
on a farm until he was eighteen years of age, and then went to Dover, New 
Jersey, where he began an apprenticeship to the carpenter’s trade. After 
learning the trade he left Dover and went to Newark, where he lived two 
years, and then changed his residence to the city of Brooklyn, where he was 
employed at his trade till 1856, the year of his coming West. 

He reached Virden the 15th of September, 1856, and at once established 
himself in business as a carpenter and builder. The town of Virden had 
been laid out four years previously, and when Mr. Chedester became a re¬ 
sident of the place it was in a state of rapid growth and progress. He 
erected several buildings in the town, among which was his own residence 
and that of John Bronaugh, for a long time the two largest and best 
houses in Virden. In the year 1859 he became a partner with John Bro- 
naugh in the lumber business, and was carrying that on at the time of the 
commencement of the war of the Rebellion. His grandfather had been a 
soldier in the Revolution, his father in the war of 1812, and Mr. Chedes¬ 
ter felt that lie would scarcely do credit to the patriotic blood of his ances¬ 
tors, unless he, too, took a part, however humble, in the defence of his coun¬ 
try in this last great war into which she had been plunged. In September, 
1862, he enlisted in Co. G, of the 122d Illinois regiment. The history of 
thi9 regiment, which was largely made up of volunteers from Macoupin 
county is well known to many of our citizens. He served in the Mississippi 
valley, from Kentucky to New Orleans, and as far west as Kansas. He 
was in the Division commanded by Gen. A. J. Smith, and took part in the 
battles of Trenton, Tennessee; Tupelo, Mississippi; Iuka, Spanish Fort, and 
Fort Blakely. At Trenton, Tennessee, he was taken prisoner by the rebels, 
and was home on parole about a year. He was among the last prisoners 
paroled, the system of paroling prisoners, which had suffered considerable 
abuse, being suspended a short time afterwards. He returned again to the 
army, and participated in some of the important movements of the war. The 
storming of Fort Blakely, in which his regiment bore a conspicuous part, 
was the last important engagement which transpired during the war. Lee 
had surrendered in Virginia, the Confederacy was at its last gasp, and soon 
afterward he was permitted to return home. 

He at once resumed the lumber business with John Bronaugh as partner, i 
This partnership was dissolved in the year 1867, after which he carried 
on the business on his own account till 1872. At that time Virden was i 
the nearest railroad town and central trading point for a large district of 
country. He carried on a large and profitable trade. Teams would meet 
in his yard, which had started from opposite points eighty miles apart—forty 
miles on either side of Virden. He frequently sold fifteen hundred or two 
thousand dollars worth of lumber in a single day, and he has paid the 
railroad agent at Virden as high as fifteen hundred dollars for one day’s 
freight. He built up this large business by his affable and genial manners, 
his knowledge of building and carpentering, which enabled him to inform 
his customers exactly what they wanted, and the liberal business principles 
which he adopted. Since 1875 he has been in the livery business, and for 
some years has been also engaged in raising fine stock and horses—an occu¬ 
pation which strongly coincides with his natural tastes and inclinations, and 
at which he has been successful. His first marriage occurred in Septem¬ 
ber, 1865, to Martha Vail, who was a native of Basking Ridge, New Jersey, 
and the daughter of Dr. Israel Vail, who became a resident of Virden in 
1857. She died in the month of February, 1868. His present wife, whom 
he married in June, 1872, was formerly Miss Mary E. Ash. She was born I 

at Coatesville, Pennsylvania. Her first husband was Frank Hun toon, who ^ 


died in the army during the war. Mr. Chedester has three children living, 
all daughters; two by his first, and one by his second marriage. His 
father was a whig, and he has been a republican from the first organi¬ 
zation of the party. From early boyhood his sentiments were strongly 
anti-slavery, and he has always believed the republican party to be the 
representative of the truest patriotism, and its principles best calculated to 
carry on the government, and perpetuate free institutions. 


ARCHIBALD L. VIRDEN 

Is now one of the oldest residents of Virden. He is a native 
of Ross county, Ohio, and was born October 27,1823. His father, 
Isaac Virden, was born and raised in Pennsylvania, and when a 
young man came to Ohio, and in that state married Amelia Saddler, who 
belonged to one of the earliest families to settle in Ohio. The subject of 
this sketch was the seventh of a family of eleven children, of whom the ten 
oldest were sons, and only one, the youngest, a daughter. He lived in Ohio 
till about eleven years of age, and then in the fall of 1834, the family came 
to Illinois, and settled on Buckheart creek, twenty-three miles east of Spring- 
field. The place where they settled was first in Saugamon county; it was 
afterwards thrown into Dane, in the formation of that county ; and is now in 
Christian. His father bought land and opened up a farm, on which he 
lived till his death in 1846. From the time he was six years old while he 
lived in Ohio, Mr. Virden went quite regularly to school. But they had 
settled in Illinois in a new country. As soon as the families became numerous 
enough a rude school-house was built of round logs; a log was convenient¬ 
ly left out at the sides, and some greased paper pasted over the aperture, 
answered all the purposes of a window. In such a pioneer institution Mr. 
Virden completed his education. On the 18th of August, 1844, he married 
Henrietta Dyson. She was a native of Maryland, and the daughter of 
William Dyson, who came to Illinois in the fall of 1839, and settled in the 
same neighborhood in which Mr Virden lived, in Christian county. In 
the fall of 1848, Mr. Virden moved to a farm five miles west of Spring- 
field, where he lived till 1851, and then bought a farm near Mt. Auburn, in 
Christian county, where he resided till the fall of 1852. He had learned, 
the plastering trade, and was accustomed to work at it in the winter season 
from the time he was eighteen. 

He came to Virden in the fall of 1852. The town had just been laid out, 
and its growth was just commencing. No houses had yet been built, though 
the timber was on the ground for the construction of two or three. He 
followed his trade of plasterer for about a year, and then purchased a small 
grocery and confectionery store, and embarked in that business. Virden 
proved a favorable point for building a town, and as the place increased in 
size, he enlarged his business, aud in 1845 formed a partnership with S. B. 
Wilcox. They built a store near the railroad, and carried on business on 
a more extensive scale. In 1857, Mr. Virden sold out his interest in the 
firm to Walter Turner. The next year, 1858, he went into business with 
Thomas Rae, establishing the present firm of Rae, Virden, and Co. They 
opened a drug store, which has been carried on without interruption to the 
present day. The partnership has continued without any change in the firm 
name, for more than twenty years, and during that period has maintained 
the confidence and good-will of the business community. In his political 
sympathies Mr. Virden was originally an old line whig. The first vote 
he cast for president, was given to Henry Clay, the great and eloquent 
champion of whig principles, in the presidential contest of 1844. When the 
whig party went into a state of dissolution, Mr. Virden became a democrat, 
and has since continued to support that party. He is a gentleman who has 
enjoyed the confidence and respect of the people in a remarkable degree, and 
has filled numerous positions of trust and honor. From 1857 to 1865 he 
served as justice of the peace. In 1872 he was elected representative in 
the legislature on the democratic ticket. While in the legislature, he dis¬ 
charged the duties of his position in a creditable and satisfactory manner, 
and devoted his attention to legislation which, in his estimation, would secure 
the best interests of the people. He is now the oldest business man in Vir¬ 
den, and there are only three persons now living in the town, who were 
residents of it when he came. He has had seven children, four of whom are 
deceased. The names of those living are Ann Maria, who married Otho 
Williams, and now lives at Jacksonville; William H. Virden, one of the en¬ 
terprising younger business men of Virden, who is a partner in the firm of 
Jackson, Hill aud Co.; and Edgar L., who is still living at home. 
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The town of Virden received its name from an older brother of Mr. Vir- 
den’s, John Virden, who, about the year 1838, established a “ stand ” two 
miles south-west of where the town has since been built, at the intersec¬ 
tion of the Springfield and St. Louis, and the Springfield and Vandalia stage 
lines. This place was widely known as the Virden stand, and when the 
town came to be projected it received the name of Virden. 


BALFOUR COW EX, | 

Who since April, 1867, has been practising law at Virden, was born at 
Bath, Grafton county, Xew Hampshire, June 30,1832. He is descended 
from a family of Welsh origin which settled in Xew England at an early 
date. The name of both his father and grandfather was Zachariah Cowen. 

His father was born and raised in Xew Hampshire, and married Mary 
Titus, whose ancestors were early settlers of Weymouth, Massachusetts. 
They subsequently lived in Attleboro, Mass., and removed from there to 
Bath, X. H., in 1765. Xew Hampshire at that time was almost a complete 
wilderness. It is handed down as a family tradition that Mr. Cowen’s 
great-grandmother mounted a horse, with a feather-bed as a saddle, and 
with one child before and one behind her, made the long journey of two 
hundred miles to the place of their pioneer settlement. One of these child¬ 
ren was his grandfather, Eleazer Titus. His great-grandfather was Capt. 
Samuel Titus; his military title he acquired in the Revolutionary war. 

The subject of this sketch was the youngest of a family of three child¬ 
ren, all of whom were sons. In 1835, when he was three years of age> 
his father moved with the family to Illinois, and entered 240 acres of land* 
four miles north of Jerseyville, now in Jersey, but then in Greene county. 
The next spring he died, leaving Mr. Cowen’s mother in charge of the 
family. The educational advantages which Mr. Cowen enjoyed were very 
limited. The first school he attended was at the stone school-house at Ot- 
terville, in Jersey county. The nearest school was five miles distant, and 
about three months’ schooling, every other winter, was all the instruction he 
received until he was fourteen. Most of his education he has obtained since 
he has grown to manhood. His mother had kept possession of the land which 
her husband entered, and it was fenced and put under cultivation by her child¬ 
ren. In March, 1855, Mr. Cowen married Amanda Bartlett, a native of Maine. 
After his marriage he bought out the interest of his brothers in the home¬ 
stead, and was farming till the fall of 1857. He moved to Virden in the 
spring of 1858, and embarked in the mercantile business at first in partner¬ 
ship with his brother. 

In the second year of the war of the rebellion he enlisted in the army. 

He was mustered into the United States service September 4,1862, as captain 
of comp. G, 122d Illinois regiment. He served in Tennessee, Missouri, Missis¬ 
sippi, Kentucky, Louisiana and Alabama. The regiment was raised in Ma¬ 
coupin township, and its history is familiar to the people. On the 20th of 
December, 1862, while on detached service, acting as provost marshal at 
Trenton, Tennessee, he was captured by the Confederate general Forrest. He 
was exchanged in March, 1863, rejoined his regiment, and afterward took part 
in the battles of Tupelo, Mississippi, July 14, 1864; Nashville, December 
15 and 16, 1864, and Fort Blakely, on Mobile bay, April 3-9, 1865, the 
last battle of any moment of the war. He was discharged at Mobile, Ala., 
and was mustered out at Springfield, August, 1865. Mr. G. Evans, now a 
resident of California, who had been his partner in the mercantile business 
at Virden while Capt. Cowen was absent in the army, had disposed of the 
store in 1864 ; and on Mr. Cowen’s return he resolved on fitting himself for 
the legal profession. He was admitted to the bar April 6, 1867. 

As a lawyer he has gained a leading position among the members of the 
Macoupin county bar. He has endeavored to practice his profession in the 
most honorable and legitimate manner, and to follow a course calculated to 
advance the best interests of his clients, believing that there is no reason 
why a lawyer, to be successful, should stoop to any act which would bring 
the slightest stain on the personal honesty and integrity of a gentleman. 

He was raised as an old line whig, and taught to revere Henry Clay as the ! 
greatest of American statesmen. Although he was brought up chiefly | 
among people pro-slavery in their sympathies, he became an early member [ 
of the republican party, and cast his first vote for president in 1856, for 
Gen. Fremont, the first republican candidate for the presidency. He has 
acted with the republican party ever since on all questions of national 
politics. While Capt. Cowen is in every sense of the word a self-made man, j 
he attributes whatever of success he has acquired in his profession and as a 


business man to the example and teaching of his mother during the early 
years of his life. His opportunities in early life were few, and he has 
succeeded by his own native energy and resolution. As an officer in the 
army his record is clear from any stain ; his professional abilities have made 
for him an honorable place in his profession, and as a citizen his personal 
conduct has been such as to command the respect of the community. 


WILLIAM W. SEWALL, 

Who has lived at Virden since 1856, is a native of Jacksonville, Illinois, 
and was born February 11th, 1832. His ancestors were among the earliest 
settlers of New England ; coming over in the ship Dorcas, in the year 1634, 
and settling at Newbury, Massachusetts. Some time afterward members of 
the family took part in the early settlement of Maine. His great-grand¬ 
father, Henry Sewall, settled at Augusta, Maine ; where, in 1752, his grand¬ 
father, Henry Sewall, was born. At the beginning of the Revolutionary 
war, Henry Sewall enlisted, as a corporal, in Captain David Bradish’s com¬ 
pany of infantry, and served throughout the whole struggle. During the 
war he rose to the rank of major, and after its conclusion took part in or¬ 
ganizing the state militia. He was made major-general of the 8th Division 
of state troops, and was connected with the state militia of Maine for nearly 
twenty years. He died at Augusta, in 1845, at the age of ninety-three. 

Mr. Sewall’s father, William Sewall, was born in Augusta, Maine, in the 
year 1797. He left home in 1818, and taught school in various places in 
Maryland and Virginia. He was married in Washington City, in 1820, to 
Mrs. E. W. Adams of Xanjemoy, Maryland, a daughter of Samuel W., and 
Catharine Middleton. After his marriage lie settled near Warrenton, in 
Fauquier county, Virginia, where he lived until the fall of 1829. He 
then came to Illinois, and settled at Jacksonville, which was at that time 
a small village of a few* houses. He taught school four or five years in 
Jacksonville, and helped to organize and build the first Presbyterian church 
of that place. About 1834 he moved to a farm near Chandlerville, in Cass 
county. At this place lie helped to organize another Presbyterian church, 
and was one of its first elders. He also organized the first Sabbath-school 
in Cass county. His father died there in 1847, and in January 1852 his 
mother moved back to Jacksonville. His mother afterwards died at Chand¬ 
lerville, in 1874. Mr. Sewall was about two years of age when he went to 
Cass county, and he lived there until he was about eighteen, when his mother 
moved to Jacksonville. He had attended the common schools at Chandlerville. 
and after his return to Jacksonville he became a student for five years in 
Illinois College, and graduated in the class of 18,36. Immediately after 
leaving college he came to Virden (July 17th, 1856). He had made 
preparations to carry on the carpentering business, winch he had learned at 
Jacksonville, forming a partnership with J. L. Samson. He followed this 
business for about three years, putting up a number of buildings, among 
which was the Presbyterian church of Virden. He also dealt in grain one 
year, in partnership with James M. Hall. He was married December 9th, 
1858, to Susan E. Cox, daughter of Jesse Cox, an old and well known set¬ 
tler of Virden. He commenced farming in 1860, and August 9th, 1862, 
enlisted in Company G, 122d Illinois Infantry. His regiment was first com¬ 
manded by Col. Rinaker. He served in Kentvicky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Alabama, and was in five battles, as follows: Parker’s Cross 
Roads, Tennessee, December 9th, 1862 ; Town Creek, Alabama, April 28th, 
1863 ; Tupelo, Mississippi, July 13-15, 1864 ; Nashville, December 15th 
and 16th, 1864 ; and Fort Blakely, April 9th, 1865. He was wounded in 
the right thigh in a bayonet charge at the storming of Fort Blakely, just 
a moment or two before its capture. He W’as taken to Sedgwick hospital at 
New Orleans, where he recovered and was mustered out of service June 
8th, 1865. He returned to Virden, and worked at his trade until the spring 
of 1867, when he formed his present partnership with G. W. Simons and 
went into the milling business. He has always been a republican, and cast 
bis first vote for Fremont, in 1856. He has four children, all of whom are 
living. 


GEORGE W. SIMONS. 

Mr. Simons was born at Brighton, Sussex county, England, Decembei 
8, 1820. His father was Thomas Simons and his mother Mary Ann Munn. 
His father had visited America as early as 1822, and wished to make his 
home in this country but could not obtain the consent of Mr. Simons’mother 
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to leave England until 1830. That year the family came to America and 
first settled at Utica, New York, where in 1831 his mother died. The next 
year his father moved to Cincinnati. Mr. Simons was eleven years old when 
his mother died. He was gifted with strong, natural musical tastes, and 
when it became necessary for him to make his own living he chose music as 
his support. He obtained a position as organist in Dr. Aydelotte’s (Episco¬ 
pal) church, at Cincinnati, when he was only fourteen years of age. In 1835 
he went to Nashville, where he became organist of Dr. Wheat’s (Episcopal) 
church, and subsequently Dr. Edgar’s church (the First Presbyterian); he 
also began teaching music at Nashville. Late in the fall of 1839 he went to 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, where, with the exception of one year when he 
lived at Hopkinsville, he resided till 1851. He left Bowling Green to take 
charge of the musical department connected with a large female seminary at 
Dixon Springs, in Smith county, Tennessee, but the next year accepted a 
similar position at Fayetteville, Tennessee. In the fall of 1860 he concluded 
that it would be better to change his residence to the north. The people of 
Tennessee were terribly excited in regard to the attitude of the republican 
party concerning slavery, and freely spoke of the w ar, which in fact broke out 
a few months later. Settling up his business in a satisfactory manner he 
reached Virden, where he had decided to locate, in the fall of 1860. He had 
been married at Bowling Green, Kentucky, May 14, 1850, to Sarah A. 
Calvert, daughter of the Rev. Samuel W. Calvert, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Bowling Green. His sister-in-law, the wife of Rev. William L. 
Tarbet, resided at Virden. From 1861 to 1864 he lived on a farm three 
miles east of Virden, which he had purchased in 1859. In 1867 he formed a 
partnership with William W. Sewall and W. W. Pattison, to carry on the 
milling business, and in the spring of that year began building a mill, which 
commenced running December 24,1867. This partnership has since been in 
existence with the exception that Mr. Pattison has gone out. An illustration 
of the mill may be seen on another page. With the recent additions it is 
the largest mill in Virdeu. Messrs. Simons <fc Sewall have endeavored to 
conduct business on a fair and liberal basis. The mill is amply supplied with 
the most modern machinery for the product ion of the best brands of flour. It 
has never stopped running except from accidental causes from the day it first 
started. As originally built it cost about eighteen thousand dollars. Several 
thousand dollars worth of improvements have since been added. It has four 
run of stone and a capacity of two hundred barrels per day. The flour has 
been shipped under various brands, principal of which is the “ Star ” and 
the “ North Star Mills,” the name by which the mill is known. The pro¬ 
duct of the mill has been shipped to all parts of the United States, chiefly 
finding a market in Chicago, and during the last year large quantities of flour 
have been manufactured for shipment to England, where it has been sold 
under the name of the “ Paragon ” and “ Excelsior ” brands. 

Mr. Simons was first an old line whig, and while in Kentucky, in 1840, 
though not old enough to vote, took a warm interest in the election of Harri¬ 
son. His associations in the south were calculated to throw him in sympathy 
with slavery, but instead, his sentiments were always anti-slavery, and he was 
as outspoken in pronouncing them as was possible under the circumstances. 
He voted for Lincoln in 1860, and has since been a republican. He joined 
the Presbyterian church, at Utica, when twelve years old; he became con¬ 
nected with an Episcopal church at Nashville, and joined the Presbyterian 
church again at Fayetteville, Tennessee, and was made elder soon afterward. 
He was chosen an elder in the Presbyterian church, at Virden, soon after 
coming to the place, and has filled that position ever since. He has seven 
children. His oldest son, George Simons, has been first miller for the last 
four or five years. 


LAFAYETTE HEGANS 

Was born in Johnson county, Indiana, October 14th, 1841. His 
father, Michael Hegans, was an Englishman by birth, who emigrated 
to America and settled in the state of Indiana. He married Susan 
Spangler, who was born in Pennsylvania, and was of German descent. 
His father followed farming in Johnson county, Indiana, and died there. 
His mother lived in Indiana till the subject of this biography was fourteen 
or fifteen years old, and then moved to Jersey county, in this state, and settled 
on a farm near Otterville. She lived there till her death, on the 19th of 
June, 1875. Mr. Hegans attended the common schools, both in Indiana and 


in Jersey county, and obtained a satisfactory business education. When 
about seventeen he went to work at the blacksmith’s trade, and was employed 
at that, together with farming, till the news reached Illinois of the discovery 
of gold at Pike’s Peak, when, in company with his only brother who was 
younger than himself, he went to Colorado, but after a stay of about six 
months returned to Illinois. He was living at Otterville at the time of the 
breaking out of the war of the rebellion. In August, 1862, he enlisted in 
company C, 124th Illinois regiment. His regiment was organized at Camp 
Butler, Illinois, in August, 1862, and was mustered into service for three 
years on the 10th of the following September. It went into the field imme¬ 
diately, and constituted a portion of the old 3d division 17th army corps, 
from October, 1862, till March 1864. During this period it participated in 
all the memorable campaigns aud,battles under Grant, McPherson, and Logan, 
and was prominently engaged in the battles of Port Gibson, Raymond, Jack- 
son, Champion Hill and siege of Vicksburg. At the battle of Champion Hill 
the regiment for a time occupied the extreme right of the Union line, 
and was desperately engaged with three times their number of Georgians, 
whom they routed and drove from the field, killing and wounding two 
hundred of the enemy and capturing two hundred and fifty prisoners and a 
battery of four guns, with severe loss to themselves. The regiment also par¬ 
ticipated in the Meridian expedition, under Gen. Sherman, in February, 1864. 
In January, 1864, it wen the proud distinction of being the excelsior regiment 
of the 3d division, 17th army corps, and was presented by Major-general Mc¬ 
Pherson, with a splendid battle flag inscribed “ Excelsior Regiment, Third 
Division, Seventeenth Army Corps.” The regiment was also engaged in the 
campaign against Monroe, Louisiana, Yazoo City, Jackson, and Brownsville, 
Mississippi; and constituted a part of the 3d brigade, 3d division, 16th army 
corps, in the campaign against Mobile and Montgomery, Alabama, in March 
and April, 1865. This brigade was the first to storm and enter Spanish Fort 
on the night of April 8th, and was one of the supports at the capture next 
day of Fort Blakely, the last important engagement of the war. The regi¬ 
ment also constituted a part of the brigade which was first to enter Vicks¬ 
burg after the protracted siege which resulted in the capture of that strong¬ 
hold. During the siege of Vicksburg Mr. Hegans was wounded by the con¬ 
cussion of a shell, and his gun was shattered in two pieces by a rebel bullet. 
The regiment also took a prominent part in twice mining and blowing up 
Fort Hill, and in the assault on that fortress on the 26th of June, 1863, lost 
fifty-six men out of one hundred and fifty engaged. On the previous 23d of 
June, Mr. Hegans was wounded in the foot while on picket duty. The regi¬ 
ment went into the field with nine hundred and twenty-six officers and men, 
recruited two hundred and fifty-seven, and returned home with four hundred 
officers and men. It was distinguished for the superiority of its drill, discipline, 
and good conduct. It was mainly recruited from the counties of Kane, 
Henry, Mercer, Cook, Putnam, McDonough, Adams, Sangamon, Jersey, and 
Wayne. It marched by land and water nearly seven thousand miles, was 
engaged in fourteen skirmishes, ten battles, and two sieges, and was under 
the fire of the enemy eighty-two days and sixty nights. At a grand recep¬ 
tion given in their honor at Chicago on their return, Col. Howe, who had 
succeeded Col. Sloan in command of the regiment, truthfully said that “ the 
men of the 124th never gave way one inch of ground in the face of the 
enemy, never turned their backs upon the rebels, and had never failed to 
drive them before them whenever they tried. There was no blot upon their 
record and no stain upon their colors but those made by the blood of their 
fallen comrades.” 

After his discharge at Chicago, on the 16th of August, 1865, Mr. Hegans 
came immediately to Virden and began his present business. An illustration 
of his blacksmith and wagon shop is shown on another page. He is known 
as one of the progressive and enterprising business men of Virden. 

In his politics he is an earnest and strong republican. His first vote for 
president was cast for Gen. Grant, in 1868. He would have voted for Lin¬ 
coln, in 1864, but was prevented by the illiberal and unpatriotic action of 
the Illinois legislature which refused the soldiers the privilege of voting while 
in the field in the defence of their country. 

His only brother, Nelson Hegans, was also a soldier in the Union army. 
He enlisted in the 61st Illinois regiment, in 1861, and was killed at the battle 
of Shiloh, in April, 1862. Mr. Hegans is a man of decided convictions and 
opinions, but liberal in his views on all subjects. He has a substantial 
standing as a business man, and as a citizen stands well in the estimation of 
the community. 
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JOHN GELDER, 

One of the leading farmers of Virden township, is a native of the 
county, and a son of Capt. Thomas S. Gelder, of Chesterfield town¬ 
ship, a sketch of whose history will be found elsewhere. He was the oldest 
child, and was born on the farm which his father still owns in Chesterfield ( 
township, August 11, 1837. The latter part of his education he received at j 
Shurtleff college, in which institution he was a student for two years. After 
leaving college he spent fourteen months in Europe, traveling through Eng- | 
land, Holland, Belgium, and France, during part of 1862 and 1863. and 
visiting all the principal places of interest in those countries. Returning 
home in 1863, he went to farming in Chesterfield township. He was mar¬ 
ried September 11, 1866, to Miss Clara Tolman, daughter of James Tolman. 
She was born in Jersey county. After his marriage he moved to his present 
farm in Virden township. His farm at Virden consists of 140 acres, and 
he owns land beside in Montgomery, Sangamon, and Christian counties, 
making altogether 1120 acres. The lands in Sangamou, Montgomery, and 
Christian, he bought unimproved, and they now form fine and valuable farms 
situated near Harvel on the Wabash railway. His Virden farm is one of j 
the finest and best improved in the county. He has four children. He is 
a republican in politics, and a member of the Presbyterian church. He has 
a natural taste for farming, and conducts it according to business principles 
and modern ideas, and his name deserves a place among the successful agri¬ 
culturalists of Macoupin county. I 


SEYMOUR B. WILCOX. , 

This gentleman, sheriff of Macoupin county from 1868 to 1870, was boru 
in Genesee county, New York, August 19, 1826. His ancestors were 
Seotch-Irish, and settled in Connecticut, and afterward emigrated to West¬ 
ern New York. His grandfather, Borden Wilcox, was in the revolutionary 
. war. His father, also named Borden Wilcox, was born and raised in Gen- j 
esee county, New York. When a boy of fourteen or fifteen, he ran away 
from home to enlist in the army, during the war of 1812. He was taken j 

prisoner by the British, at Fort Erie, and was two years at Halifax, in Nova | 

Scotia. He was a farmer and school teacher. He came to Illinois in 1821, 
and soon afterward married Almira Kellogg, daughter of Col. Seymour 
Kellogg; she was born in Genesee county, New York, on a farm adjoining ; 
the birth-place of Mr. Wilcox’s father. Col. Kellogg settled eight or ten j 
miles west of Jacksonville, in 1818, the same year as the admission of Illi- ! 

nois as a state. He was an officer in the war of 1812, and one of the oldest j 

settlers of Morgan county, in which he made his home when a wilderness. 

He died while on a visit to St. Louis. After Mr. Wilcox’s father was mar¬ 
ried, he lived in Morgan county for two years, and then returned to New 
York, and lived in Genesee county for a time, and also carried on a plow 
foundry at Albion, on the Erie canal. October, 1831, he came back to Illi- | 

nois, and settled at Naples, then in Morgan, and now in Scott county. He ! 

died January 9, 1837. Mr. Wilcox’s mother died April 19, 1841. 

After his mother’s death the family was broken up, and Mr. Wilcox at 1 


the age of fifteen was compelled to begin life for himself. He learned the 
trade of a plasterer in St. Louis. August 4, 1848, he married Julia F. 
Macklin, who was born at Terre Haute, Indiana, but was principally raised 
in St Louis. He left St. Louis in 1851, and came to Waverly, in Morgan 
county, where he followed his trade till 1855, and then moved to Virden, 
which town had only been started two or three years, and contained but a few 
houses. He bought an interest in the grocery business of A. L. Virden. 
In 1857 Walter Turner purchased Mr. Virden's interest, and the business 
was carried on under the firm name of Wilcox and Turner till 1864. Vir¬ 
den was then an important business point, and commanded the trade of a 
large scope of country. Their sales occasionally reached as high an amount 
as $700 in a single day. In 1863 he made a trip to California, driving stock 
across the plains and selling them on the Pacific coast. After 1864 he was 
in the grain and hay business. In 1868 against numerous strong compet¬ 
itors, he carried off the democratic nomination for sheriff, and was elected by 
a majority of 329, running considerably ahead of the general ticket. He 
was in the sheriff’s office till December, 1870; he conducted it on strict 
business principles, and made the reputation of being one of the best officers 
the county ever had. He has since resided at Virden. He has five child¬ 
ren : Josephus P., Ida M., Jennie V., Luella H., and Maxcy B. He was 
first a whig in politics, and voted for Taylor for president in 1848. When 
the whig party went to pieces he became a democrat. He is known as a 
public-spirited and enterprising man, and his residence at Virden is one of 
the handsomest in the town. 


THOMAS. F. COULTAS 

Is a native of Illinois, and was born in Scott county, September 24,1832. 
His father was James Coultas, and his mother’s maiden name was Mary 
Foster. They were married in England, and came to America leaving Liver¬ 
pool in May, 1830. They settled three miles north-east of Winchester, in 
what was then Morgan but is now Scott county. Thomas Coultas was raised 
in the neighborhood of Winchester, and received such an education as a 
pioneer settlement could afford. He was married February 4th, 1855, to 
Elizabeth J. Loud, daughter of Rufus W. Loud, a native of Boston, and a 
ship-carpenter by trade; he married Jane Scammon, and died during the 
war of 1812. Mrs. Coultas was born in York county, Maine, March 16th, 
1835. Her father moved to Scott county and settled near Winchester when 
Mrs. Coultas was four years old, and in the year 1854 moved to the vicinity 
of Virden. After his marriage Mr. Coultas devoted his time to farming in 
Scott county until the spring of 1867, w'hen he moved to Virden township, 
and is now r one of the substantial farmers of that section. He owns 278 acres 
of land. He has always been a republican in politics, casting his first vote 
for Fremont for President in 1856. Mr. Coultas has seven living children 
—Ellen ; Horace W.; Rufus J.; Alvin F.; Franklin E.; Anna, and Em¬ 
ma J. He is a man who has always stood well in the community as an 
enterprising farmer and good citizen. 
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WESTERN MOUND TOWNSHIP. 


HE township of Western Mound is situated on the west side of 
the county, and occupies town 10 North, range 9 West. It 
is bounded on the north by Barr township, on the west by 
Greene county, on the south by Chesterfield township, and on 
the east by Bird township. 

It was originally covered with a heavy growth of timber, which has 
afforded material for building purposes, and fuel for those who prefer it to 
coal. Joe’s creek flows south-westerly across the north-west part of the 
township, and with its branches drain that portion, while Hodges’, Solo¬ 
mon’s, Lick and Bear creeks drain the whole northern, eastern and southern 
area. The three latter named creeks empty into Hodges’ creek, near the 
centre of the township. 

The surface is generally hilly, especially along the creeks, where they 
are covered with timber. The bottom lands in this township are among the 
richest, most fertile and productive in the county. Particularly is this true 
of the bottoms adjacent to Bear and Hodges’ creeks. 

Sandstone is found outcropping on Hodges’ creek, and is quarried for 
foundations and building purposes. Also coal No. 5, crops out in* the bluffs 
of Hodges’ creek, and has been mined to supply the local demands in this 
vicinity ever since the first settlement. 

At Thomas Bilbey's mine, on section 29, the coal ranges from five to seven 
feet in thickness, which is the average of the other mines here. 

Western Mound was never visited by Indians, since the first white man 
erected his cabin within its borders. But prior to this time they must have 
been numerous, as all the bluffs, and elevated lands around “ low marshy 
swamps and “Long” and “Round ” bottoms, are covered with the graves 
of their dead. Especially is this the case just above where Solomon’s creek 
empties into Hodges’. Their flint arrow-heads and battle-axes may be 
found in every part of the township. 

FIRST SETTLEMENTS. 

The first white man who settled in Western Mound township, was Samuel 
Judy, in about the year 1826. He first settled in the south-east corner of 
section 32, and afterward settled on the place now owned by James W. 
Lumpkin, in the spring of 1829, which improvements he sold the following 
summer, for a bushel of corn and a well bucket. He then settled the 
place where Thomas Bilbey now resides. The bushel of corn he took to 
Finley’s mill, in Greene county, to be ground, and after it had passed from 
the hopper, it was discovered that there was no meal, and upon raising the 
cap surrounding the mill-stone, the meal was found adhering to the stone, the 
corn having been damp when ground. 

In 1827, Bennet Tilley and family, natives of North Carolina, William 
Smith and family, Andrew Hughes, Henry Etter, a Mr. Robinson and 
their families, were next to settle. And the following year came Huriah 
Smith, with his father, Richard Smith and family, and settled September 
7th, 1828, on section 31, on Hodges’ creek. Norris Hayes and family, and 
J. Coddle and family, settled on section 31, in the spring of 1829. Daniel 
Deadrick, from Greene county, Illinois, and James McFarland and family, 
from Tenn., settled on section 34, in 1829. Jeptha Reeder, from Tenn., 
with a family of five daughters and one son—Paschall Reeder,—settled here 
in 1831. 

There were quite a number of settlements made in the year 1832, among 
whom were—John Morris, an Englishman, with family, on section 34; 
William Chism and family, and Jacob Kelly and family, from Kentucky; 


James Carr and family, who settled on the form now owned by Wm. T. 
Crossland; Joel Hubbard and family, from Tennessee, and others. 

Rev. Charles Holliday, a Methodist minister, settled in the township about 
the year 1834 ; and the same year John Dews entered 80 acres of land in 
section 28, where he located in 1837, and has continued to reside there ever 
since. Samuel Hullett, a native of England, came here from Morgan county, 
Illinois, in 1835. Griffith Edwards and family were also early settlers. 

The early settlers suffered great privation and many hardships. For 
many years they were compelled to do their milling and trading at Edwards- 
ville, a distance of forty miles, or at St. Louis, a distance of over fifty miles. 

The first child born in the township was a son of Samuel Judy and wife, 
in the year 1828. The next birth was Polly Ann Smith, the daughter of 
Huriah Smith and wife, born February 17th, 1830. 

Mrs. Nellie Smith, the wife of William Smith, was the first death, which 
| occurred September 1st, 1828. Her daughter, Nellie, died on the 7th of 
| September, one week after her mother. 

The first marriage in Western Mound was Huriah Smith and Sally Tilly, 
j the daughter of John Tilly of North Carolina, which w as also the first in the 
county . They were twice married ; the first time on the 5th day of May, 

I 1829, by William Kinkaid, a justice of the peace, of Greene county, Il¬ 
linois, and the second time, on July 6th. 1829, by A. Brownlee, a justice of 
j the peace of this county. 

| The first license was issued by Tristram P. Hoxsey, county clerk, May 
! 4th, 1829, at which time he was holding the office by appointment. There 
being a doubt as to the county clerk, at that time, having the authority to 
J issue a license, on account of some irregularity, Mr. Smith obtained a second 
license and was remarried July 6th, 1829, as above stated, during which 
time the county clerk had been elected and regularly sworn into office. 

The above is a correct statement of the facts, though there is an inaccu¬ 
racy in the marriage records at the county seat, aud a difference in opinion 
as to the first marriage in the county ; but Huriah Smith and Sally Tilly 
were unquestionably the first parties married in Macoupin county, after the 
county was organized. 

Early Churches. —The first sermon was delivered by Rev. John McCray, 
a Baptist preacher, in the fall of 1829. The first church was organized in 
the year 1831, by Rev. John McCray, at the residence of Daniel Deadrick, 

; in section 23. The meetings were held during the summer in groves, and in 
the winter at Mr. Deadrick’s house. The Rev. McCray walked from 
! Waverly, a distance of twenty miles, to conduct his meetings. “ Bethel 
| Church,” which was the first erected, and the only church in the township, 

| was built on section 3, in the year 1848, by the United Baptist denomina- 
I tion. 

Schools, —The first school teacher was William Hamilton, who taught at 
the house of Mr. Hubbard. James Bates taught in a house built on section 
8, in the year 1836. 

Mills. —The first mill was built on Bear creek, in section 24, by Richard 
Smith, in the year 1834 or ’35. It was a horse mill, and was the only one 
j in the township for many years. Paschall Reeder subsequently built a tread 
I or ox mill, but at present there is no mill in operation. 

| A blacksmith shop was erected by Lee Overstreet, in 1844, which was the 
| first in the town. 

I Gopher Jayne, a physician, located on the south-west corner of Western 
Mound, in 1837; he was the first local practitioner. 

The first land entries were Thomas Judy ( now living in Macoupin county). 

1 May 31st, 1827, he entered eighty acres in section 32 ; Nathan Collins, April 
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22d, 1831, eighty acres in section 31; Hy. Wilkerson, May 21st, 1831, eighty 
acres in section 2. 

Among the names of the old settlers in the county who are now residing 
in this town may be mentioned Huriah Smith, a native of North Carolina, 
settled here in 1828 ; John Dews, from Yorkshire, England, came to the 
county in 1834; John Kerley, a native of Virginia, located in 1839; 
David Holmes, from Tennessee, settled in 1830; Adam Dams, a native of 
the county, settled in this township in 1836, and W. C. Edwards came in 
1834. 

The statistics from the assessment book in July, 1879, were as follows: 
Number of acres improved lands 19,640, value $80,691; acres unimproved 
lands 2,756,. value $4,720; total value of lands, $85,411; horses 677, < 

value $10,927 ; cattle 1,147, value $7,496; mules 61, value $1,020 ; sheep 
1,360, value $1,236; hogs 2,587, value $2,000; carriages and wagons 165, 
value $1,711; 127 watches and clocks, 52 sewing machines, 1 piano, 11 
organs. Total value of personal property $36,138. 

The officers since township organization are as follows : 

Supervisors .—W. C. Edwards, elected in 1871; re-elected in 1872 and 
1873; P. R. Cook, elected in 1874; re-elected in 1875 and 1876; Gus. 


Etter, elected in 1877; Philip R. Cook, elected in 1878; Elisha Dawson, 
elected in 1879. 

Town Clerks. —W. D. Reader, elected in 1872, and re-elected in 1873; 
W. H. H. Ibbetson, elected in 1874; L. B. Smith, elected in 1875; E. 
Etter, elected in 1876 ; R. W. Carr, elected in 1877 ; P. L. Pitch ford, elected, 
in 1878, and re-elected in 1879. 

Assessors. —A. B. Carr, elected in 1872; J. Earnest, elected in 1873; 
A. B. Carr, elected in 1874; B. J. Dorman, elected in 1875, and re-elected 
in 1876; W. C. Edwards, elected in 1877, and re-elected in 1878, and 1879. 

The following are the justices of the peace since township organization: 
O. W. Lee aud Elisha Dawson, elected in 1878; T. Dawson, elected in 

1874; A. B. Carr and N. Flanagin, elected in 1877 ; C. R. Aden-. 

The following are the constables since township organization : A. M. Am¬ 
brose and M. H. Wilson, elected in 1873; E. Smith and A. Ambrose, 
elected in 1877; P. Kramer, elected in 1879. 

Commissioners for Highways. —1871, John Hagaman, J R. Wooley, 
Simpson Towse ; 1872, James R. Wooley; 1873, Simpson Towse; 1874, 
James Grizzle, John Hagaman; 1875, James R. Wooley; 1876, James 
Grizzle; 1877, R. McCormick; 1878, James R. Wooley; 1879, I. M. 
Grizzle. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


JOHN DEWS. 

When a inau, actuated by pure motives, accomplishes something from 
which good is derived, he merits the approval of the hearts that love him. 
A person whom it is proper to praise cannot be flattered, and one who can 
be flattered ought not to be praised. We feel assured that, by a quiet and 
blameless life, he is deserving of mention in the pages of our work. He was 
born in the beautiful little village of Helaugh, Yorkshire, England, Sep- 

tember 15, 1806, son of Thomas and Mary Dews. 

The Dews family have lived in Yorkshire for many generations, supposed 
to be of French ancestry. Thomas Dews was a farmer, aud educated the 
subject of our sketch to farm life. At the age of twenty-two Mr. Dews, 
upon hearing of the chances afforded a young man of energy in this new 
country, emigrated to America, and landed at New York in the spring of 
1829. After traveling in the East for a few months, and not meeting with 
that success he expected, he became homesick, and as he had money enough 
to pay his passage across the mighty deep, he returned to his native land. In 
1831 he again returned to this country with a determination to remain and 
succeed in life, if hard work and frugality would accomplish that end 
When he landed at New York the second time he immediately went to 
Cincinnati. Upon his arrival at that place he found himself in debt thirty 
dollars to a comrade. He soon found employment in a rock quarry at 
eighty-seven and a half cents per day, where he worked a short time. He 
then went into a brewery, where he engaged himself for three months at 
ten dollars per month. At the expiration of this time he worked at 
a foundry about three years, working hard and saying his money with the 
intention of coming further west and locating. In 1834 he made a 
trip into this state, and after looking round for a suitable location his 
choice finally centered upon Macoupin county, and in that same year he 
entered eighty acres of land from the government, but not having sufficient 


means to improve it, he returned to Cincinnati, where he followed driving 
stage and draying for nearly two years. In 1836 he came to Alton, where 
he was employed in a warehouse for about eighteen mouths; in the mean¬ 
time he employed some parties to break and fence part of his eighty acres 
of land in this county. In 1837 he settled permanently in Western Mound 
township and began improving his farm. The same year he was married to 
Miss Sylvia Morris, of Macoupin county. They have raised a family of six 
children, five girls and one son, viz.: Louisa, Mary F., Elizabeth Ann, Han¬ 
nah, Abiah Sophia, and William H. The girls are all married and settled iu 
the vicinity of Chesterfield, w ith the exception of Mary F., who is living in 
Kansas. William H. is still under the paternal roof. Mr. Dews in his 
boyhood received little educational advantages, but in after life, from sheer 
necessity, he improved his education sufficiently to transact most any ordi¬ 
nary business. We find in Mr. Dews a man who started in life without aid, 
and what he has accumulated of this world’s goods has been by hard work, 
frugality aud good management. Mr. Dews has excelled as an agricul 
turalist, because he has always conducted his farming operations scientifi¬ 
cally. From an eighty acres start in life, aud this eighty gained by menial 
labor, we find him the possessor of over fourteen hundred acres of land. It 
is a proof of what energy and frugality will do for a young man in this 
country, that goes into the battle of life with a firm determination to 
succeed. In politics he was formerly an old line whig, but upon the 
formation of the republican party he identified himself with that party an 
continued to vote on that side; but in minor elections he generally '°tes 
for those he considers the best men. He was raised under the tenets o 
the Episcopal church, though never affiliating with any religious sect. 
After he gained his majority he always liberally supported religious an 
educational enterprises, believing that churches and schools form the basis o 
moral and intellectual development. 
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Was born in Tennessee, February 14th, 1818. He was 
the son of Joseph and Abigail Holmes. Joseph Holmes 
was a native of Virginia, and was a soldier of the war of 
1812. His father before him, John C. Holmes, was also 
a native of Virginia, and lived to the extreme old age of 
one hundred and ten years. He emigrated with his family 
to the state of Tennessee, where he lived many years, and 
subsequently moved into Kentucky, where he died. Joseph 
Holmes served as a soldier against the Indians, and was at 
the battle of Horseshoe Bend on the Tallahoosa river, 
where the Indian forces Were entirely annihilated. In 
1828 he emigrated to Indiana, where he lived two years ; 
he then came into Illinois, and settled in Carlinville in 
1830 ; he built a cabin the same year on the ground which 
is now occupied by the county jail. At that time there 
were only five families living in the place. He lived 
there one year, and then returned to Indiana, where he 
died in 1834. Mrs. Holmes, after the death of her hus¬ 
band, returned to Carlinville with her family, where she 
lived until her death in 1837. The subject of our sketch 
was the third child in a family of nine children. During 
his minority he assisted his mother to provide for the 



MRS. ELIZABETH HOLMES. 


family, and after her death for four years he provided for 
the family, his sisters keeping the house. In 1837 the 
family moved from Carlinville into what is now Western 
Mound township, where Mr. Holmes has since lived and 
followed the life of a farmer. In 1844, January 10th, he 
was united in marriage to Miss Elizabeth Hubbard, 
daughter of Joel Hubbard, one of the early settlers of 
Macoupin county. Mr. and Mrs. Holmes have raised a 
family of twelve children—three girls and nine boys. In 
politics Mr. Holmes is a democrat, and cast his first vote 
for General Jackson. He and his wife are members of 
the Baptist church. 

Such is a brief sketch of one of the early pioneers of 
Macoupin county. He has grown with the growth of the 
county. Fifty years have wrought a wonderful change in 
the West—then a wilderness with trees and grasses in¬ 
digenous to the soil overspreading the entire country; now 
we have railroads, cities, villages and fruitful fields, with 
the promise of a future that is destined to astonish the 
world with its wonderful progress. 

An excellent portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Holmes heads 
this sketch. 
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WILLIAM T. CROSSLAND 

Is a native of Yorkshire, England. John Crossland, his father, was also a 
native of the same place. He married Mary Sharp, by whom he had seven 
children, five boys and two girls. Three of them have survived the parents. 
John Crossland was a farmer by occupation. In 1854 he emigrated to 
America and came direct to Illinois; he stopped in Greene county, and re¬ 
mained there from July 12th until Christmas of the same year, when the 
subject of our sketch purchased a farm in Western Mound township and 
moved on it. His father, two brothers and a sister accompanied him. The 
father remained here with his son until his death, which occurred on the 2d 
of June, 1865. The mother died October 26th, 1855. John Crossland was 
a strong, vigorous man, and he retained his strength and elasticity of mind 
and body until the time of his death. He was in his seventy-fourth year 
when he died. William T. married Elizabeth Rothery, who was also a na¬ 
tive of Yorkshire, England. She was born in September, 1828. Her father 
Michael Rothery, was a gardener and ship owner. The marriage took place 
June 24th, 1847. Her parents died in England. Six children have been 
born to William T. and Elizabeth Crossland, two of whom are living, name¬ 
ly: Anne, wife of William Wood, and Mary Louisa, who is unmarried and 
is yet beneath the parental roof. The son, Michael Rothery Crosslaud, died 
when he was fourteen years of age. The others died in infancy. The sub¬ 
ject of our sketch had good opportunities for receiving an education, as his 


father was then in good circumstances; but he preferred out-door exercises 
and sports to going to school and poring over books. The result was that 
his physical frame grew strong, healthy and vigorous, while his mind was 
stored with practical education that perhaps did him more good, after he 
came to America, than any book-learning would have done. When he came 
to Macoupin county he purchased 315 acres of land, to which he afterwards 
added forty, then again 165 acres, and now has over 500 acres of fine land, well 
tilled aud under good improvement, and all of it is the accumulation of his 
own toil and good management. In politics he is republican, when it comes 
to the election for state or national officers. In local elections he votes for 
the best man, regard less of politics. Both he and his wife are members of the 
Episcopal church. In 1851) lie returned to England to attend to some busi¬ 
ness, and after its completion came back to his adopted home, where he has 
since remained. In 1871 Mrs. Crossland, in company with her two daughters, 
paid a visit to her childhood’s home in Merry Old England, and after a 
pleasant sojourn there of several months, they returned. Annie, the oldest 
daughter, was married to William Wood, who is a native of Spring Head, 
near Runnel, Yorkshire, England, and whose acquaintance she made while 
on her trip to England. The marriage took place May 1st, 1873. Three 
children are the fruits of this marriage. Their names are Addie May, 
Viola Elizabeth, and Lawrence (>. They are bright, sunny children, and 
are pets of their grand-parents. 




HILYARD TOWNSHIP. 


HIS township derived its name from the Hilyard family, who 
Ipgj settled here about 1832. It is situated in the south-western part 
Lgr of the county, and is bounded on the north by Polk, on the west 

by Shipman, on the south by Bunker Hill, and on the east by 
Gillespie townships. It occupies town 8 north, range 8 w est. 

The surface is a beautiful undulating prairie, and is partly drained by 
small tributaries of the Macoupin creek. The C. A. and St. L. R. R. enters 
the township in section 3, and traverses the north-west corner, passing out 
on section 19. 

FIRST SETTLERS. 

To David Coop and family belong the honor of being the first settlers, not 
only in this township, but also in the county. He built his cabin on a 
stream near the centre of the township, and the creek is now ? known as 
Coop’s creek, named so in honor of the old pioneer.* In 1817 Mr. Coop was 
followed by John Powell and Abram Fulk, with their families, who settled 
in the north-east part of the township. In 1818 Thomas Smith settled in 
the south-west part, near a small stream, which is known as Smith’s creek. 
The north-west portion was first settled in 1832 by William Jolley and 
Richard Skaggs. In 1834 there were fifteen families, representing seventy- 
five persons, residing in the township, among whom were the Gray’s, Pruitt’s 
Hilyard’s, Maxwell’s, Leyarley’s, Jolley’s, Ray’s, Skaggs’, Lemey’s,’ Miller’s’, 
and Thomas’. 

The old settlers were all good marksmen, and fond of hunting the deer 
turkey, and prairie chicken, all of which were abundant in those days. 

The inhabitants of Hilyard township from the earliest settlement to the 
present time have been an industrious, hospitable, intelligent, aud religious 
people, and no violent or disrespectful deeds of any note have darkened 
their history. In an early day, when the prairie was covered with a heavy 
growth of grass, fires frequently occurred in the autumn, which in a few in- 
stances burned dwellings and did considerable damage to property. During 

* For further information in reference to Mr. Coop, see chaptoron Pioneers and Early Settlers. 


one of these fires, in the fall of 1833, a child of Aaron Leyarley was caught 
on the prairie and burned to death. 

Churrhe —The early settlers were mostly Methodists and Old School 
Baptists, and a church of the latter denomination w ? as organized by John 
Pow r ell as early as 1820; Rev. William Jones was their first preacher. The 
services were held at the different dwellings up to 1854, at which time the 
first church was built. The second church was organized by the Methodist 
Episcopal denomination at the house of William Jolley, in 1833; Rev. 
Meldrum became the pastor. The third was a Presbyterian Church, organ¬ 
ized July 12th, 1851, under the pastoral charge of Rev. Platt. The fourth 
church organized was the Missionary Baptist, in 1851; Rev. Hopper, pastor. 
The United Baptist Church was organized in March, 1853; Rev. Jacob 
Rhoads was pastor. The first church edifice erected was in 1854 by the 
United Baptists, at a cost of about SI,000. The Missionary Baptist Church 
was built in 1855 ; cost, 8800. In 1850 the Presbyterians erected a church 
wdiich cost §1,500. The Methodist Episcopal Church was built in 1858, at 
a cost of $1,500. They arc all still standing, and regular services are held 
in each of them at the present time. 

The first school-house w r as erected in 1837, near the place of the first set¬ 
tlement, at a cost of $10. The first teacher was Aaron Leyarley. 

The first post-office was established in 1846. Alfred Ellet was the first 
post-master. 

Dr. C. Murphy located here in 1854, and w T as the first resident physician. 

The first mill was built by David Coop; it was a small, rude affair, pro¬ 
pelled by horse-pow'er, w ith a capacity of grinding eight or ten bushels a 
day. There were several mills of this description built during the early 
settlements. At present there is a steam mill operated by Welch, Brown 
Co., which has a capacity of manufacturing 175 barrels of flour per day. 

Tnc follow ing are the first lands entered in this township: Pleasant 
Leuray entered 80 acres on section 12, December 15th, 1830; Henry • 
Rhea, 80 acres on section 12, August 20th, 1831 ; Benjamin F. Edwards, 80 
acres on section 1, October 18th, 1831. 
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Below we mentiou a few of the older settlers of the county, now living in 
this township: James P. Gray, settled in 1831; William and Leonard Hil- 
yard came in 1832; Charles Rhoads and William A. Thomas, in 1834; 
Calvin Reckard and John Huckelbridge, in 1835; John C. Brown and 
Abraham Cramp, in 1836; Job Huckelbridge, in 1838; and John O’Neil, 
in 1839. 

The following statisticsof the township are from the assessor’s book for 1879: 

Number of acres of improved lands, 19,332, value $152,274; acres unim¬ 
proved lands, 3,444, value $11,046; total value of lands $163,320; value of 
town lots, $7,197. There are 604 horses, valued at $11,508; cattle 1,057, 
value $8,420 ; mules 103, value $1,913 ; sheep 725, value $669; hogs 1,587, 
value $1,213; 1 steam engine; wagons and carriages, 226, value $1,839; 
114 watches and clocks, 102 sewing machines, 7 pianos, 15 organs. Total 
value of personal property $36,345. 

TOWNSHIP OFFICERS. 

Supervisors. —William N. Thomas, elected in 1871; R. Cromwell, 
elected in 1872, re-elected in 1873 ; Peter Coriell, elected in 1874; R. Crom¬ 
well, elected in-;—Joseph Waggoner in 1875 ; R. Cromwell, elected in 

1876; Alex. Shultz, elected in 1877; Newell H. Brown, elected in 1878; 
James Hackney, elected in 1879. 

Town Clerks. —Josiah C. Lemay, elected in 1871 ; J. Waggoner, elected 
in 1872 ;NJ. F. Schultz, elected in 1873; J. C. Owens, elected in 1874; C. 
Davis, elected in 1875; W. H. Dye, elected in 1876; S. W. Anderson, 
elected in 1877 ; E. Hewitt, elected 1878 ; Wm. McDonald, elected 1879. 

Assessors. —Alex. Schultz, elected in 1871, and re-elected in 1872 and 
1873; B. F. Waggoner, elected in 1874, 1875, and 1876; B. Moore, elected 
in 1877, and re-elected in 1878 and 1879. 

Collectors. —Ed. Fleming, elected 1871, and re-elected in 1872; J. C. 
Lemay, elected in 1873 ; A. Shultz, elected in 1874 ; A. D. Ruyle, elected 
in 1875 and re-elected in 1876 ; J. M. Foster, elected in 1877, and re-elected 
in 1878 ; W. B. Roberts, elected in 1879. 

The following are the Justices of the Peace, since township organization : 
Richard Cromwell, elected in 1871; J. Waggoner and W. Hume, elected in 
1873; Pruitt Smith, elected in 1874; N. H. Brown, elected in 1875; J. 
Lemay, elected in 1876 ; J. E. Campbell and G. Gerrick, elected in 1877 ; 
W. E. Ambrose. 

Constables since Township organization: Smith Pruit and A. L. Grimsby, 
elected in 1871; S. W. Anderson and J. Owens, elected in 1873 ; G. Am¬ 
brose, elected in 1875; G. Ambrose and Wm. Roberts, elected in 1877 ; T. 
R. Anderson, elected in 1878. 


Commissioners of Highways. —1871, E. B. Meriwether, John O’Neil, Wm. 
N. Snider; 1872, Leonard Hilyard; 1873, Daniel Drew; 1874, G. L. Meri¬ 
wether; 1875, W. E. Ambrose; 1876, M. Ruyle; 1877, James McKinzie; 
1878, W. M. Coulter ; 1879, J. M. Foster. 

PLAIN VIEW. 

The village of Plainview is situated on the line of the C. A. & 
S. T. L. R. R., in part of sections 4 and 9, of Hilyard township. Its lo¬ 
cation is on a slightly elevated tract of land, commanding an extensive view 
of the surrounding country; hence its name. The village was laid out in 
the year 1853. It contains a public school building, and one church, 
Presbyterian, in which regular services are held. Rev. W. R. Adams 
is pastor. There is a society of Methodists, who worship in the school 
building. The Rev. G. W. Waggoner is their pastor. 

The following are the names of firms doing business at present in Plain- 
view: General stores —Samuel Brown <fc Son, and Shanner and Otwell. 
Grocery store —Michael Brassel. Flouring Mill — Welch, Brown & Co. 
Blacksmith and Wagon shop —A. W. Schultz. Shoe shop —Wm. H. Bartow. 
Carpenter and Builder —Peter Coriell. Cooper —Edward Potter. Physicians 
Dr. W. J. Easley, and Dr. T. N. Burwash. Post-master —Samuel Brown. 
Notary Public. —N. H. Brown. 

Plainville Lodge No. 461, A. F. & A. M.* was constituted October 23d, 
A. L. 5,866, with the following officers, Newell H. Brown, W. M.; John 
Tunnell, S. W.; Frank W. Stover, J. W.; James Anderson, Treasurer; 
Samuel Brown, Secretary ; John A. Shanner, S. D.; Levi R. Darby, J! D., 
Emauuel W. Young, Tyler. 

Charter Members. —John Tunnell, Samuel Brown, Newell H. Brown, 
Frank W. Stover, Levi R. Darby, Jesse W. Julian, Eli W. Taylor, Jas. P. 
Alter, James Anderson, William Dorman, Emanuel W. Young, Lawson J. 
Dickson, John M. Hay craft. 

The following have been masters since the organization of the lodge: 
John Tunnell, William J. Easley, Josiah C. Lemay, Abraham W. Schultz. 

Present Officers. —Newell H. Brown, W. M. ; Henry Morrison, jr. S. W.; 
Josiah C. Lemay, J. W.; John A. Shanner, Treasurer; Gilbert S. Brown, 
Secretary; John Tunnell, S. D.; William B. Roberts, J. D.; Abraham W. 
Schultz, S. S.; Zachariah, J., Gibson, J. S.; John P. Vandyke, Tyler. 

The lodge comprises nineteen members. 

♦For information relative to this lodge we are indebted to the secretary, Mr. 
G. S. Brown. 




BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


BENJAMIN F. WAGGONER. 

Me. Waggoner comes of German ancestry. His great-grandfather, 
Adam Waggoner, emigrated from the vicinity of the Rhine in Germany, to 
America, in the year 1765. He settled in Montgomery county, Virginia, 
where David Waggoner, the grandfather of the subject of this sketch, was 
born, raised, and married. In the year 1816 David Waggoner removed to 
Allen county, Kentucky, and afterward to Grayson county, where he died. 
Mr. Waggoner’s father, William Waggoner, was born in Montgomery 
county, Virginia, August 4,1798, and was about eighteen years of age when 
he moved with his father to Kentucky. He subsequently went to Grayson 
county in the same state, where in April, 1823, he married Sarah Goforth. 
She was of Irish descent, and was born on Duck river, in Tennessee, of which 
part of the state her father was an early settler. William Waggoner, in the 
year 1828, emigrated from Grayson county, Kentucky, to Greene county, 
Illinois, and settled on Link's branch, three miles south-east of Carrollton. 
The family were among the pioneer settlers of that part of the county. 


Four or five years after their arrival Benjamin Franklin Waggoner was 
born, February 9, 1833. He was the fifth of a family of eleven children, 
consisting of six boys and five girls. 

His educational advantages were limited to the subscription schools held 
in log school-houses, after the manner of pioneer times forty years ago. 
While these opportunities were necessarily narrow and limited, and he never 
went to school a single day after he was sixteen years of age, yet he obtained 
a fair English education. His father moved with the family to Macoupin 
county in 1851, and died in December, 1853. After his father’s death he 
carried on farming operations in partnership with his five brothers. They 
bought land on time and devoted themselves to its improvement and cultiva¬ 
tion with such energy and perseverance, that they were soon free from 
incumbrance. The names of his brothers were David C. Waggoner, Will¬ 
iam Waggoner, John V. Waggoner, Christopher C. Waggoner, and Joseph 
Waggoner. All are now deceased with the exception of Joseph, who resides 
at Carlinville. David C. died of typhoid fever in 1857 ; Christopher died 
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in 1858; William in I860, leaving a wife and one child; and John V. m 
1865. The three latter died of consumption, and all are buried at the old 
Hilyard graveyard, near the Waggoner farm in Hilyard township. 

Since 1865 Mr. Waggoner has carried on farming operations by himself, 
and he owns 560 acres of laud in Hilyard township. He was married 
August 29, 1855, to Mary E. Davis. Mrs. Waggoner was born near Wood- 
burn, September 1, 1838; her father, Samuel Davis, was one of the early 
settlers of Bunker Hill township ; her mother was Zerelda Gore, a sister to 
David and Michael Gore. Mr. and Mrs. Waggoner have had seven children: 
Alla E., William C., Edgar, John V., Mattie, Benjamin F., and Mary E. 
Alla E., Edgar, John V., and Benjamin F. are deceased. 

He first became old enough to take an active part in political matters at 
the time of the Kansas-Nebraska troubles, when the question as to whether 
these territories should be admitted into the Union as states with fiee or 
slave constitutions, was an important one to the American people. He em¬ 
braced the “ popular sovereignty” doctrines of the Douglas branch of the 
democratic party, though in sentiment he had always opposed the further 
extension of slavery. When the war of the rebellion broke out, he saw the 
necessity of giving all sympathy possible to the Republican administration, and 
he has since been an active supporter of the principles of the Republican party. 
His failing health of late years hasprevented him from undergoing the vigorous 
work to which he was accustomed iu early life, and he has also on this account in 
the hope of finding relief, undertaken extensive travels iu different years to 
California and the Southern states. An illustration of his farm and residence 
occupies the whole of another page. His unassuming tastes have inclined 
him to lead the quiet and retired life of a peaceful farmer, but as much as 
any one in Hilyard township, he deserves mention in this work as 
a man who combines in himself the qualities which make a good neighbor, 
and a useful and enterprising citizen. 


SAMUEL BROWN, 

Who has been engaged in the mercantile business at Plain view 
for more than a quarter of a century, is a native of North Carolina, 
and was born in Robeson county, of that state, November 15th, 
1824. The Brown family is of Scotch origin. The grandfather of the 
subject of this sketch came to America before the revolutionary war, and 
settled in North Carolina. His father, Peter Brown, was born and 
raised there, and on growing to manhood married Catharine Baker, daughter 
of Archibald Baker. Her grandfather was a Scotchman who settled in 
North Carolina at an early date. His grandfather Baker took part in the 
struggle of the colonies for their independence, as a soldier in the Continental 
army. Another of Mr. Brown’s grandfathers, McCallara by name, was also 
a soldier in the revolutionary war. Samuel Brown was the oldest of a family 
of eight children, of whom four are now living. In 1826, when he was a 
year and a half old, his father moved to Giles county, Middle Tennessee, 
where the younger children were born. The family resided in Tennessee till 
1839 and then emigrated to Illinois, and settled near Carrollton, in Greene 
county. In 1844 the family came to Macoupin county, and settled in Chester, 
field township, north of Medora. 

The elementary part of his education he obtained in the old subscription 
schools of Greene county. The schools of that day were of course of a very 
ordinary character, and little to be compared to the thorough educational 
facilities of the present time. Boys then could obtain a good education only 
under considerable difficulties. His time was principally employed in working 
on the farm till 1846, when, at the age of twenty-two, he entered Illinois 
college, at Jacksonville, in which he was a student till the spring of 1848. He 
subsequently taught school in Brushy Mound and Chesterfield townships. In 
the spring of 1849 he became a clerk in the store of Z. B. Lawson, at Chester¬ 
field. At that time Chesterfield was one of the best business points in the 
county, and commanded the trade of a large scope of country. He remained 
there two years and three months; the latter part of this time the store had 
passed into the possession of Miller Huskey. In August, 1851, he went to 
Alton, and for nearly two years was a clerk in the store of George Booth. 
He left Alton with the intention of entering into business at the present town 
of Plainview, but the opening of the store was postponed, and meanwhile 
he went to Carlinville, and was there employed in the store of William M. 
Maddox, then one of the largest mercantile establishments in the county. He 


was in Carlinville from May, 1853, to January, 1854. The latter date marks 
the time of Mr. Brown’s coming to Plainview. With David Gore and 
Samuel Welch as partners, he erected the building which he still occupies, 
and established a mercantile business which has continued to the present day. 
Various changes have taken place in the firm. The business was first started 
under the firm name of D. Gore & Co. In September, 1854, in company 
with R. C. Bullman he purchased the interest of Messrs. Gore and Welch, 
and in January, 1858, bought in turn Mr. Bullman’s interest During the 
late war of the rebellion his brother, Newell H. Brown, was in partnership 
with him, and William H. Otwell was also a member of the firm. His 
brother afterward retired to go into the milling business, and Otwell remained 
as partner till January, 1875. Since April 1, 1877, the firm has been com¬ 
posed of himself and his son, Gilbert S. Brown. He is now one of the oldest 
merchants of Macoupin county, and has sustained a reputation for honest and 
fair dealing second to that of no other business man. 

He was first married July 11, 1854, to Sarah Smith, a native of Swansea, 
England. She was living at Carlinville at the time of her marriage. Her 
father, Joseph Smith, was one of the early settlers of Macoupin county. She 
died in March, 1856. His second marriage occurred May 20,1858, to Mary 
J. Brown, daughter of John J. Brown, who settled in Chesterfield township 
in 1832. She was born in this county. He has one child by his first marriage, 
Gilbert S. Brown. 

Iu his politics he was formerly a whig, and, in 1852, cast his first vote for 
president for Gen. Scott. His father, although opposed to the doctrines of 
the early abolitionists, was an anti-slavery man in sentiment, and from early 
boyhood Mr. Brown himself was in sympathy with free-soil principles. Con¬ 
sequently, when the whig party went to pieces and the republican party came 
to the front he became one of the first members of the latter organization; 
voted in 1856 for Fremont, the first republican candidate for president, and 
has been a republican ever since. Since 1854, both under republican and 
democratic administrations, he has been postmaster at Plainview. From 
the time he entered into business at Plainview he has been school treasurer 
of Hilyard township. He has been a member of the Presbyterian church 
the greater part of his life, and for twenty years a member of the session. 
He is a man temperate in his views on all subjects, and has commanded the 
respect of all who have known him, both as a business man and a private 
citizen. 


NEWELL H. BROWN 

Was born in Giles county, Tenn., Jan. 14,1835. His ancestors, both on his fa¬ 
ther’s and mother's side, were Scotch people, who settled in North Carolina be¬ 
fore the Revolutionary war. Some particulars of the history of the family m 
North Carolina will be found in the biographical sketch of his brother, Samuel 
Brown. His father was Peter Brown, and his mother’s name before mar¬ 
riage was Catharine Barker. They were married in North Carolina, and m 
the year 1826 removed to Giles county, Tennessee, where they lived till 
1839, and then came to Illinois and settled in Greene county near Car¬ 
rollton. In 1844 the family moved to the south-west part of Chesterfield 
township in Macoupin county, and in 1850 to Hilyard township, half a mile 
west of Plainview. His father died in 1864 in Shipman township. Mr. 
Brown was four years old when he came to Illinois, and nine when his 
father became a resident of Macoupin county. The elementary part of his 
education he obtained in the subscription schools, and in September, 18oo, 
he became a student in Shurtleff College at Alton. He left college in the 
spring of 1858, and for a couple of years afterward was employed in the 
store of his brother, Samuel Brown, at Plainview. He was a partner m 
this store from 1860 till October, 1868, when he went out of the mercanti e 
business to become a member of the firm of Welch, Brown & Co., who have 
been carrying on the Plainview mill. He was married, November 13,1 *-> 
to Miss Lizzie Otwell of Carlinville. He has six children living. He as 
been a member of the republican party from the time he was old enough to 
cast a vote. He was chosen to fill a vacancy in the office of Justice o e 
Peace, and held that position for two years. In the spring of 1878 he was 
elected a member of the Board of Supervisors from Hilyard township, an^ 
is the only republican ever elected to that office in the township. He is t e 
youngest of three brothers living in the county, all of whom have beenamoiie 
our best citizens ; the oldest, Samuel Brown, is a merchant at Plamvie , 
and the remaining brother, John Brown, resides in Shipman township. 
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JOHN M. HILYARD, (Deceased), 

Is one of the pioneer settlers of Macoupin county, and settled in Hilyard 
township in 1831. He was born in Cabell county, Virginia, January 30th, 
1798. When only about eighteen years old, in the year 1816, he married 
Mary Gray, also a native of Cabell county ,* she was born in the year 1801, 
and was only fifteen years old when she was married.. He lived in Virginia 
till 1823, and then emigrated to Illinois and settled on Lick Creek, about 
sixteen miles south-west of Springfield, in Sangamon county. At that time 
only a few settlements had been made in Sangamon county, and their neigh¬ 
bors on Lick Creek were mostly relatives and connections from the same 
part of Virginia. In 1831 he came to Macoupin county and entered eighty 
acres of land in section 22, of what is now Hilyard township. His father 
had moved to Gillespie township three or four years previously. When the 
Hilyards settled in township 8, range 8, there were only two other families 
living in the township. John M. Hilyard, his father-in law, James P. Gray, 
and Erred Maxwell, all came down from Sangamon county together and 
settled within a short distance of each other. At that time the settlements in 
the county were few in number, and Mr. Hilyard was obliged to go to Belle¬ 
ville, in St. Clair county, to mill. The early pioneers had hard work to 
make a living, and were obliged to get along with the bare necessities of life. 
The timber and prairies furnished plenty of deer and wild turkey, but bread 
was made from flour of the commonest description. Before he had any 
land under cultivation he made rails at twenty-five cents a hundred, and 
with what he thus earned bought corn in St. Clair county at a dollar a 
bushel, going all that distance after it, and using the corn-meal for bread. 
The wheat was trodden out from the straw by horses, and wheat flour was 
such a rarity that it was used on extra occasions and for making a batch 
of biscuits for the Sunday dinner. The first school ever held in Hilyard 
township was taught in a room in John M. Hilyard’s house. He 
was a teacher, and his own children and those of his neighbors were the 
scholars. He was the first justice of the peace in the township, and filled 
that office for several different terms. He also, for two or three terms, held 
the office of county commissioner, as will be seen by a reference to the list of 
the officers of the county in a previous part of this work. He was a man of 
excellent business capacity and superior judgment, and one who enjoyed the 
confidence and respect of the people. All his life he had been connected 
with the democratic party, and was one of its leading members in Macoupin 
county. He and his wife were originally strong members of the Baptist 
church, but toward the close of his life he became a believer in the doctrine 
of universal salvation, which he maintained with great earnestness and sin¬ 
cerity till his death. He died December 23d, 1872, having been a resident 
of the county for forty-one years. When the tow nship in which lie lived 
came to be named, “Hilyard ” was bestowed upon it in his honor. 
He was over six feet in height, and of well-proportioned stature. He was 
a great hunter, and few men could excel him in the use of a rifle, or meet 
with better success in hunting deer. Soon after coming to the state he served 
in the campaign against the Indians at the time of the Winnebago outbreak. 
He was a man of peaceable disposition, of upright character, and undoubted 
honesty. 

He had eleven children, of whom nine are now* living. Their names are 
as follows: James Powell Hilyard, now a resident of Kansas; Joseph Hil¬ 
yard, living in Sangamon county; William Hilyard, residing in section 16, 
Hilyard township, to whom we are indebted for this sketch of his father; 
Elizabeth, now the wife of James M. Wood, living in Shelby county, 
Illinois; Matilda Jane, who married L. Bullman,of Hilyard township; 
Leonard Hilyard, whose residence is in section 26 Hilyard township ; Vir¬ 
ginia C., now the wife of Henry Hilt, of Montgomery county; Samuel Hil¬ 
yard, who resides on the old homestead, and Morris Hilyard, of Greenwood 
county, Kansas. John M. Hilyard, Jr., and James Powell, enlisted in the 
Mexican war together, and were in Col. Baker’s regiment, of Springfield. 
John M. was taken sick while in camp on the Rio Grande, and died there 
in December, 1846. 


JOSEPH B. HACKNEY 

Has been a resident of Hilyard township since 1857. He is a native of 
the Empire State, and was born at Troy, March 20th, 1829. His father, 
William Hackney, was a blacksmith by trade, and while living at Troy 
was foreman of a foundry. His mother, Margaret Keglor, was descended 



i first settlements in New York. She was born at Albany, in 1794. The 
subject of this biography was the sixth of a family of nine children. He 
was seven years old when his father moved with the family to Illinois, and 
i settled at Delhi, in Jersey county. He attended school at Troy, and after¬ 
wards in Jersey county. He was only seventeen years old at the time of 
the breaking out of the Mexican war. In September, 1847, when] he was 
only a few months past eighteen, he enlisted in an independent company of 
horsemen raised at Upper Alton, for service in Mexico. This company was 
commanded by Captain Little, and left Alton in the fall of 1847, proceeded 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans, and from that city took passage for 
Vera Cruz. The company was detached to act as escort to a wagon train 
from Vera Cruz to Rio Freio, and was principally stationed at the latter 
place during their service in Mexico; and also guarded the mail between 
Pueblo and the city of Mexico. There was no opportunity to participate 
in any important battles, but the company was engaged in several skirmishes, 
and the irregular guerrilla warfare which was carried on at intervals occa¬ 
sioned losses quite as severe as those which some of the regiments experi¬ 
enced which took part in prominent engagements. The men had enlisted 
for the war, and were stationed at Rio Freio at the time peace was declared. 
Soon afterward the company started for home, and reached Alton in July, 

, 1848. 

The summer of his coming back from Mexico, gold was discovered in 
California, and the reports which came from the Pacific coast gave wonder¬ 
ful accounts of the abundance of the precious metal, and the ease with 
which a fortune could be accumulated. He was one of the first to start out 
the next spring for the new El Dorado. He was a member of an expedition 
which set out from Jerseyville in the spring of 1849, struck the plains in 
May, and reached Sacramento city in exactly six months from the date of, 
leaving Jerseyville. Two of the men out of the sixty who composed the 
train died from cholera (which that summer prevailed greatly in St. Louis), 
but with this exception all reached California in safety. As soon as he 
reached the gold regions he went to work at mining. He was favored with 
more than ordinary success, accumulating in about a year upwards of three 
thousand dollars. He was at work on the Stanislaus and Yuba rivers. 
He started for home in December, 1850, making the return trip by way of 
the Isthmus of Panama. During this expedition to California he was ac¬ 
companied by his brother. He had intended to return to California, but 
finally concluded to settle in Illinois, and bought, in partnership with his 
brother, three hundred and twenty acres of land, in section 25, township 8, 
range 8. This, at that time, was all raw prairie, and they went, to work, 
brought it under cultivation, and farmed in partnership till 1860. From 
1860 till 1867 he resided in Jersey county. His marriage occurred Decem¬ 
ber 24, 1864, at Chicago, to Mrs. Mary Lyman. Her maiden name was 
Mary Hackney. She was born at Troy, New York ; afterward resided at 
Hartford, Connecticut; and came to Illinois in 1864. In 1867 he went to 
farming, where he now resides. His farm consists of a hundred and 
seventy-five acres. A view of his residence may be seen on another page. 
Mr. Hackney has five children, Frederick, Paul, Albert, Harry and Lottie. 
Mrs. Hackney has also a son named George Lyman, by her deceased hus¬ 
band. Politically Mr. Hackney is a democrat. He is known as one of the 
substantial, enterprising and progressive farmers of Hilyard township. He 
has never held public office, nor has he aspired to any other position than 
that of a private citizen and a plain and unassuming farmer. 


CHARLES SUNDERLAND. 

Like many of the residents of Macoupin county, Mr. Sunderland, one of 
the substantial farmers of Hilyard township, is a native of New Jersey, and 
was born in the city of Trenton, the capital of the state, on the 8th of 
September, 1824. His father, Samuel Sunderland, when only fifteen years 
old, enlisted in a company of soldiers raised for service in the war of 1812. 
His father was a mill-wright by trade. His mother’s name was Elizabeth 
i Hutchinson. He lived in Trenton till he was fifteen years old, going to 
school occasionally, but spending a considerable part of the time in fishing, 

! for which he had a strong natural inclination; the Delaware river which flows 
past Trenton afforded a good opportunity for the enjoyment of this sport. 
In 1839 his father emigrated with the family to Illinois, and settled a mile 
and a half from Jerseyville, in Jersey county. Mr. Sunderland lived in 
the neighborhood of Jerseyville till 1853, and then moved on the farm 
which he now owns in section fourteen of Hilyard township. His farm con- 
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gists of 187 acres of land, only fifty of which were under cultivation when j 

he moved on it. January 18th, 1855, he was married to Leah Tresler, who ; 

was born near Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, June 22d, 1837. Her father, 
whose name was Frank Tresler, moved to St. Louis in the fall of 1843, and 
died there. Mr. and Mrs. Sunderland have nine children living, five boys 
and four girls, and two who are deceased. The names of those living are, 
Charles H., Mary J., William Edward, Walter J., Bessie A., George W., 
Alice V., Leonora and Jennie M. He has been a democrat in politics, and 
always votes that ticket. His brother is the present sheriff of Macoupin 
county. He stands well as a good farmer and an honest man. He has had 
from boyhood a taste for hunting and fishing, at which he has been more i 
than usually successful, and to which occasionally, at leisure moments, he 
still devotes his attention. While others have taken delight in schemes for 
the accumulation of money and the gratification of their wishes in other di¬ 
rections, Mr. Sunderland has never been so contented as when bringing down 
some game with his trusty gun or capturing the finny denizens of streams 
and rivers. 


JAMES HACKNEY.* 

This gentleman, the present supervisor of Hilyard township, was born in 
New York city, December 18th, 1824. His ancestors were old residents of 
the state of New York. On his father’s side they were from Eugland, and 
on his mother’s from Holland. His father, William Hackney, was born at 
New Scotland, New York, and married Margaret Keglor, who belonged to 
one of the old Holland-Dutch families which settled at an early date along 1 
the Hudson river. She was born in the city of Albany. James Hackney 
was the fourth of a family of nine children. When he was about two years ! 

old his father removed from New York city to Troy, New York, where the 

family lived till 1836, when they came west, and the same year settled at I 

Delhi, in Jersey county, Illinois. He never went to school except in the | 

state of New York. He was twelve years old when he came to Illinois. No I 

schools were in existence in the vicinity where his father settled, and his 
education has been obtained mostly by his own efforts. 

When the Mexican war broke out in 1846 he was in his twenty-second 
year. In June of the first year of the war he enlisted in the 2d Illinois 
regiment, commanded by Colonel Bissel. He left Alton with his regiment 
for New Orleans, and thence proceeded by steamer acr'oss the Gulf of Mexico 
to Matagorda bay. The 2d Illinois at first formed a part of the army com¬ 
manded by Gen. Wool, and was afterward commanded by Gen. Taylor. It 
was part of the force which marched triumphantly into the city of Mexico 
and took part in the battle of Buena Vista, 22d and 23d of February, 1847, 
and afterward stationed at Buena Vista, till his term of enlistment expired 
in June, 1847. He reached Illinois, on his return, about the 1st of July. 

He engaged in farming in Jersey county, where he lived till the spring of 

1849, and then set out for California. Gold had been discovered the preced¬ 
ing summer. The news reached Illinois in the fall of 1848, and Mr. Hack¬ 
ney decided without hesitation to try his fortune in the new gold region, 
concerning the richness of which such fabulous reports were given. The 
expedition of which he was a member, numbering about sixty, left Illinois 
in the month of April, 1849, and crossed the Missouri river at St. Joseph 
on the 1st of May. At that early date no well-marked road across the 
plains and mountains had yet been established, and the expedition pushed 
its way on to the Pacific as best it could. His brother, Joseph B. Hack¬ 
ney, was with him on this expedition. The famous gold country was reached 
in the month of September, 1849, and as soon as possible he went to work at 
mining. He was at work on the Stanislaus river the succeeding fall and 
winter, and at Downeyville on the Yuba river the spring and summer of 

1850. He was successful; saved some money, and in December, 1850, re¬ 
turned to Illinois by way of the Isthmus of Panama and New Orleans, well 
satisfied to settle down in life, and thereafter devote his attention to the 
quiet pursuit of agriculture. 

On the 21st of February, 1851, he married Amelia Britton, of Lee county. 

He had purchased a short time previous, in partnership with his brother, 
the land which comprises his present farm in section twenty-five of Hilyard' 
township, and after his marriage moved on it, began to improve it, and has 
been farming there ever since. The death of his first wife occurred in 
January, 1868. He married Mary J. Vandeventer in July, 1870; she died 
in October, 1873. He has had ten children, of whom seven are now living. 
The oldest is William Hackney; James, the next, died in August, 1856 j 
John is residing in McLean county; the next children are Joseph, Edward,' 


and Stephen, Mary, who died in infancy, and Thomas, whose home is with 
Mr. Hacknev’s sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Brown, in McLean county. Amelia 
May and a deceased infant are children by his second marriage. 

In politics Mr. Hackney has always been a democrat. He was elected a 
member of the Board of Supervisors from Hilyard township in the spring of 
1879, and has creditably filled that office. He is an enterprising farmer, 
and a good citizen. His father died at Brighton in November, 1877, at the 
age of eighty-seven ; and his mother, who was born at Albany, New York, 
in 1794, is still living in Brighton township. 


CHARLES RHOADS. 

Jacob Rhoads, the grandfather of Charles Rhoads, emigrated from 
Pennsylvania to Kentucky shortly after the close of the Revolutionary war. 
He settled in Hardin county, close to the present town of Elizabethtown, 
and was one of the pioneer settlers of that part of Kentucky. He was then 
a young man and unmarried, and lived for a time in a fort near Elizabeth¬ 
town, and was often called upon to engage in the pursuit of the Indians, 
who frequently committed depredations on the scattering white settlements. 
►Samuel V. Rhoads, the father of the subject of this sketch, was born in 
Hardin county, Kentucky, in the year 1791. He was raised in the county 
of his nativity. He was a soldier in the war of 1812. He was one of the 
Kentucky volunteers under Gen. Harrison, and took part in the battle of 
the Thames in Canada, at which the Indian chief, Tecumseh, was killed. 
He married as his first wife, Jane Pennybaker, whose father was a native of 
Pennsylvania. He experienced religion when twenty years of age, and be¬ 
came connected with the United Baptist Church. From Hardin he had 
removed to Grayson county, Kentucky, where he lived till 1834, and then 
removed to Illinois, and settled in Chesterfield township, about a mile from 
Rhoads Point, or as it is now called, Medora. About the time of his coming 
to Illinois he began preaching, and continued his ministerial labors until old 
age and infirmity prevented him from performing active service. He was 
instrumental in organizing several United Baptist churches in this part of 
Illinois, most of the churches of that denomination in Macoupin county 
having in fact been founded by him and his brother, the Rev. Jacob Rhoads. 
He died September 16th, 1877. 

Charles Rhoads was born in Grayson county, Kentucky, August 12th, 
1819. He was consequently about fifteen years old when he came to Ma¬ 
coupin county. The part of Kentucky in which the family had lived was 
poor and thinly settled, and had no good schools. The same state of circum¬ 
stances in regard to educational facilities existed in Macoupin county. The 
school-houses were built of logs, with an opening along the sides where a log 
had been left out as the only apology for a window. Mr. Rhoads lived at 
home till his marriage. This event occurred on the 6th of October, 1842. 
Mrs. Rhoads was formerly Miss Nancy E. Cawood She was born in Sul¬ 
livan county, Tennessee, November 19th, 1822. Her grandfather, John Ca¬ 
wood, was an Englishman, who on coming to America, first settled in Vir¬ 
ginia, and afterward in North Carolina. His home in North Carolina was 
in the extreme north-west corner of the state. When the state lines came 
to be definitely established, his farm was thrown into three different states, 
North Carolina, Virginia, and Tennessee. He lived on this farm till within 
a few days of a hundred years old, when he died. Mrs. Rhoads father, 
Joshua B. Cawood, was born there, and on reaching manhood, married Eleanor 
Haynes. He served in the war of 1812. He first was employed as a team¬ 
ster in Gen. Jackson’s command, and returned home. He then enlisted a 
second time as a soldier, and took part in the battle of New Orleans. He 
lived in Sullivan county, Tennessee ; afterward removed to McMinn county, 
in the Hiawatha purchase, in the same state; came to Morgan county, Illi¬ 
nois, in 1837; settled in North Palmyra township in this county, in the 
spring of 1838; moved thence to Shipman township, south of Medora, and 
in 1845 to Hilyard township, where his death occurred the same fall. 

After his marriage, Mr. Rhoads moved to his present location, in section 
six of Hilyard township, where at that time no farm had been improved. He 
has since been one of the substantial farmers of the township, and a man 
esteemed for many good qualities as a neighbor and a citizen. He owns 
two hundred acres of land. He was originally a member of the old whig 
party, and cast his first vote for President for Gen. Harrison at the exciting 
campaign of 1840. His father, and most of his relatives, though natives o 
a slave state, had been anti-slavery in their sentiments, and when the s a 
very agitation became prominent, and the republican party sprang into ex 
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istence he became a republican. He and his wife have been members of the 
United Baptist Church since 1842, and were among the original members 
of Harmony United Baptist Church, who worshiped near his residence. 
He was one of those mainly instrumental in erecting, in 1854, the present 
commodious church building. Mr. and Mrs. Rhoads have had seven chil¬ 
dren, of whom four are living. The oldest one, Jacob H. Rhoads, enlisted 
when eighteen years old, in the 30th Illinois regiment during the late war 
of the Rebellion, and served three years; he is now farming in Kansas. 
Sarah E., the oldest daughter, died when an infant. Carrie L., is the wife 
of P. G. Richard, and resides in Kansas. Margaret J., the next oldest, 
died in infancy. The death of Mary A., occurred on the 19th of June, 1872, 
at the age of twenty years and five months. E. C. Rhoads and Hettie E., 
who married Charles W. Jolley, are the two youngest children. 


ALEXANDER SHULTZ 

Was born in Somerset county, Pennsylvania, November 14th, 1829. His 
father was a farmer in good circumstances, and in 1836, moved to Grantsvillc, 
Allegheny county, Maryland, twenty-five miles west of Cumberland, on the 
National Road, which was then the main thoroughfare of travel between the 
East and the West. His father owned there six hundred acres of land, and 
built a hotel at a cost of seven or eight thousand dollars, and also was the 
owner of another hotel on the same route, but the building of railroads 
changed the current of travel, and rendered the property unproductive. 
Mr. Shultz grew up to manhood in that county. August 31st, 1859, he 
married Eleonora Glotfelty, who was descended from an old German family 
who settled in Somerset county, Pennsylvania, before the Revolutionary 
war, and afterward moved to Allegheny county, Maryland, where Mrs. 
Shultz was born. After he was married Mr. Shultz went to farming for 
himself on rented land, and afterward purchased a farm of three hundred 
acres at Grantsville. He continued to reside in Maryland through the war, 
and in 1866 emigrated to Illinois, landing in Shipman November 16th of 
that year. In 1872 he purchased the farm of 160 acres which he now owns, 
in section twenty of Hilyard township. He has eight children living: Jo- j 
seph A.; Lydia C., now the wife of Elisha Turney; Robert Lee; Bayley; | 

Kitty May ; Alexander M.; Henry E., and Rosella. In his politics he has j 

always been a democrat, as were all his ancestors before him. He has been ; 
one of the leading citizens of Hilyard township; for three years he was as¬ 
sessor of the township, and one year collector. In 1877 he represented the I 
township on the Board of Supervisors, and in 1878 his name was prominently I 
brought forward as the Democratic candidate for Sheriff! The family from 
which Mr. Shultz is descended is of German origin. His grandfather, Ja¬ 
cob Shultz, came over from Germany when fourteen years of age, before the 
Revolutionary w’ar. He settled in Somerset county, Pennsylvania, and se- ( 
cured his tract of laud by what was known as an old “ Tomahawk Right.” 

He was one of the old pioneer settlers, and was obliged to go to Hagerstown, 
Maryland—eighty miles distant—for salt and iron, which he would trans¬ 
port on pack-horses. Jacob Shultz was a soldier in the Revolutionary war. 

Mr. Shultz’s father, Adam Shultz, was born in Somerset county, Pennsylva¬ 
nia ; he followed farming, and for forty years also carried on a tannery. 

His second wife (Mr. Shultz’s mother) was Nancy Sliockey, also born in 
Somerset county; her father, Abraham Shockey, served seven years in the J 
Revolution, and after his death his widow drew a pension as long as she . 
lived. The Shockey family was originally of French descent. The grand- 
father of Mrs. Shultz on her mother’s side was also in the Revolutionary I 
war; his name was Robert Compton, and he was a native of New Jersey; J 
he was Aid-de-Camp on General Washington’s staff, and once, while carry- I 


ing dispatches was captured by the British ; he was searched, but his papers, 
which were hid in the lining of his boots, were not discovered. 


JOHN O’NEIL, ( Deceased), 

Whose death occurred June 30, 1879, was born in the county Louth, In¬ 
land, in November, 1812, the son of Thomas O’Neil. He was raised in the 
I same part of Ireland, and in 1836, when twenty-four years of age, emigrated 
to America. He landed in New York, and from there went to Reading, 
Pennsylvania, where he secured a position as foreman, and had charge of 
a gang, building the Pennsylvania and Reading railroad. He afterward 
had a similar situation at Catawissa, Pa., and from that place went to work on 
the Schuylkill canal, at Pottsville, While at work on the Catawissa railroad, 
he was married, in February, 1840, to Aun Klingeman, who was born near 
Catawissa, in Columbia county, Pa., December 11, 1820. Her ancestors 
were Germans. Her great-grandfather emigrated from Germany, and settled 
in Berks county, Pa. In June, 1852, Mr. O’Neil came west. After stopping 
at Peoria, he settled at Carlinvilie, having secured a position as foreman on 
the Chicago & Alton railroad, then being constructed through the county. 
The track was then laid from Alton to within two miles of Carlinville, and 
Mr. O Neil worked on it till the road was finished, and afterward till 1860, 
held the position of section boss. February, 1861, he moved to section 18 
Hilyard township, where he had bought 120 acres of unimproved land. 
This he went to work to put under cultivation. He had never farmed anv 
before, but won the reputation of being a good farmer, and owned 260 acres 
of land when he died. He had nine children, viz.: Thomas D., who died at 

the age of fourteen ; Mary, wife of Michael Cooney, living north of Carliu- 

ville; John O’Neil, of Independence, Pike county; James, living in Shipman 
township; Annie, wife of Patrick Dillon, of Shipman; Hugh ; Owen, who is 
managing the farm ; Henry, who lives in Shipman ; and Stephen 4. Douglas 
j O Neil, still living at home. Mr. O Neil had been a democrat ever since 
I he came to America, and always did what he could in aid of the democratic 

j ticket. His death resulted from an accident. While getting in his buggv 

to drive to the town of Shipman, his horse started, he was caught in the 
wheel, and suffered injuries from which he died in a short time. He had 
all the warm sympathies and impulses which belong to the Irish character, 
and possessed many friends. 


WILLIAM B. ROBERTS, 

The present collector of Hilyard township, is a native of Kentucky, and 
was born in Hardin county, in that state, February 7th, 1837. His grand¬ 
father, David Rittenhouse Roberts, was in the war of 1812. His father, 
William C. Roberts, was born at Norristown, Pennsylvania, and when a 
young man came to Kentucky, and married Mary Gilmore, daughter of 
David Gilmore, one of the early settlers of Hardin county. David Gilmore 
built a mill at the mouth of Gilmore’s branch, which was the earliest mill 
constructed in all that part of Kentucky. Mr. Roberts’ father lived on 
Otter creek, the boundary line between Hardin and Meade counties, and 
Mr. Roberts was raised in both counties. He was married February 14th, 
1861, to Kitty Ann Allen, daughter of William Allen, born and raised in 
Hardin county. In April, 1864, he moved to this state, and went to farm¬ 
ing in Hilyard township. In politics he has been a democrat, though 
his father was first a whig and afterward became a strong republican. Since 
1873 he has been constable, and in 1879 was elected collector. His five 
children are Mary Frances, Julia Florence, Lillie May, Allen Bathurst and 
Hardin Alexander. He is a man who stands well in the community in 
which he lives. 
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CAHOKIA TOWNSHIP. 


ITrS^^lAHOKIA township constitutes what is known as town 7, range 
Wfifc 6 wes t and is bounded on the north by Honey Point town- 
\ (Se Ship, on the west by Gillespie township, on the south by Staunton 
township, and on the east by Montgomery county. Some of 
irSEe is rolling prairie land, which is well drained by the Cahok.a 
creek and its tributaries. Nearly two-thirds of the township is timber 
land. The soil is rich on the prairies, and where cultivated yields good I 
crops of corn, wheat, oats, hay and vegetables. 

E'lrtv Settler*. —Ephraim Powers settled near the south-east corner of the 
township about the year 1828, and in 1830 Thomas Kinder with his family 
settled on section 11, where he made an improvement. The first permanent 
settler was soon followed by others, among whom were Peter B. Karnes and 
family j who came in 1831; John Kinder and family, Amos Snook and 
family B. L. Dorsey, John Blevins, Tolton Blevins, Lodwick J ones, N athan i 
Duncan, and others who aided very materially in the development of this 
township. The first settlers experienced great inconveniences and hardships. 
For many years they were forced to go to Edwardsville, a distance of thirty 
miles, to mill. 

The first birth was William S. Karnes, son of Peter B. and Sarah Ann 
Karnes, May 30th, 1832. 

The first death was that of Mrs. Kinder, in May, 1832. 

The first marriage took place between Christopher Kinder and Miss Mary 
Ann Cook, in the spring of 1832. 

. The first preacher was William Burg, a United Baptist, who came here 
about 1834, and held the first meeting at the residence of James Caulk. 
Mr. Burg was not an educated man, but was a faithful and devoted worker, 
and was loved and revered by all. Larkin Craig was also an early preacher 
here. 

The first church was built by the United Baptists, about 1840, on land 
owned by Thomas Kinder, in section 2. It was built of hewn logs, and was 
subsequently used for a school-house, and finally caught fire and was de¬ 
stroyed. A gentleman by the name of Arnold, was the first teacher, and 
taught in this house. 

The first school-house was built of hewn logs, on section 10, about 1835. 
The first teachers were Evan Hazzard and John Wiltpn. 

John Blevins built a blacksmith shop, one-half mile south-west of the 
town of Clyde, about 1833, where he carried on blacksmithing, and was the 
first in the township. 

Mills. —A grist, horse power mill, built by Eaton and English, was the 
first in the township. 

The first land entries were by John Blevins, April 22d, 1831, eighty acres 
in section 10; Peter Kinder, May 9,1831, eighty acres in section 10; 
George A. Kinder, May 9th, 1831, eighty acres in section 10 ; John Kinder, 
May 9th, 1831, eighty acres in section 10 ; Jacob and William Kinder, May 
9th, 1831, eighty acres in section 14. 

Prominent among the older settlers of the county, now residing in this 
township, are Peter B. Karnes, Nancy Snook, Larkin Craig, Nancy Keel, 
George Bayless, Benj. L. Dorsey, Jacob Kinder, Hugh Rice, William An¬ 
derson, Wm. Eickmeyer, E. S. Holme, and J. M. Rhoads. L. W. Link, a 
farmer living on section 3, is the present Supervisor. 

The following statistics will be of interest to the reader, showing the re¬ 
sources of the township :—Number of acres improved lands, 14,913, value, 
$114,600; acres unimproved lands, 7,926, value, $17,095; total value of lands, 
$131,695; value of lots, $1,715. Horses, 491, value, $8,970; cattle, 965, 
value, $7,605; mules, 87, value, $1,665; sheep, 511, hog? 1,424, value, 
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$1,034 ; carriages and wagons, 171, value, $1,465; 120 watches and clocks, 

51 sewing machines, 2 pianos, 4 organs. Total value of personal property, 
82(5,288. 

TOWNSHIP OFFICERS SINCE TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION. 

Supervisors. —Edward S. Holme, elected in 1871,72, and 73; Allen Bay¬ 
less, elected in 1874; William M. Baldwin, elected in 1875; L. W. Link, 
elected in 1876, 77, 78, and 79, the present incumbent and chairman of 
the board. 

Town Clerks. —T. T. Yates, elected in 1871, and ’72; A. S. Carter, elected 
in 1873, ’74, and ’75 ; G. W. Jones, elected in 1876, and 77 ; L. F. Holden, 
elected in 1878 ; A. Aikman, elected in 1879. 

Assessor. —H. B. Blevins, elected in 1871, and re-elected each succeeding 
year up to 1879. 

Collectors.— A. J. Cook, elected in 1871, and 72; A. Tate, elected in 1873; 
A. J. Cook, elected in 1874, 75, and 76 ; G. W. Duncan, elected in 1877; 
J. M. Rhoads, elected in 1878 ; G. W. Duncan, elected in 1879. 

J,tstiees of the Peace.- L. F. Holden, and F. A. Richards, elected in 1871; 
A. J. Cook, and L. F. Holden, elected in 1873; Z. Harris, and A. Bayless, 
elected in 1877; H. Daniel, elected in 1878. 

Constables. —S. Bayless, and A. S. Carter, elected in 1871; F. Keel, and 
J. F. Sturges, elected in 1873 ; A. Bayless, elected in 1874; Theo. Hutton, 
and Sam Snook, elected in 1877. 

Commissioners of Highways.— 1871, G. F. Boosinger, George Bay less, 
Daniel Stanton; 1872, John Alexander; 1873, G. F. Boosinger; 18.4, 
G. B. Bayless; 1875, G. F. Boosinger, Geo. Bayless, J. Alexan er, 
1875, G. F. Boosinger, Geo. Bayless, G. W. Duncan; 1877, Geo. • a ' 
less; 1878, Thomas C. Blevins: 1879 , Alexander Robson. 

VILLAGE OF CLYDE. 

The village of Clvde, is situated in the north-east part of section 3, and is 
on the Indianapolis*and St. Louis rail road. It was laid out by Robert • 
Hornsby, proprietor, and surveyed and platted by F. H. Chapman, in 
year 1854. The town is located on an elevated prairie, and has an exc 
site ; and at the time the railroad was built, the company desire t°Jj® 
their shops at this point, but the five acres of land demanded as a co 
ation by the company, were refused by the proprietor, Mr. orns y, 
shops were located elsewhere. The town has about 100 inhabitants, 
are two frame churches; Baptist, and Methodist Episcopa enomi 
there is also a frame school-house, neatly furnished. . , an( j 

The Clyde mill is a steam power custom mill, built by B. • ’ ^ 

is the first and only one in the township It has two run o s nc -> 
now owned and operated by Frank Holden. . T) r J. 

The following is a list of the business houses in Clyde: Physic ■ 

B. Ellis. General Stores—Hutton and Doran, and Stanley C > * ( _ 

master. Blacksmith Shops.—Joseph Dillon, Peter B. Karnes. ° r 
cry —Joseph Patton. Shoe Shop-Joseph Whitmore. Carpenter m 
F. Holden. . 

The Post Office at Clyde is known as “ Hornsby,” being narn “ ktf 
of the founder of the town, Dr. R. J. Hornsby, who now resi 

Hill. j ij * T Dors^T) ^ 

We are under obligations to Peter B. Karnes, and enj. 

the data furnished us, for the history of this township. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


LEWIS W. LINK. 

L. W. Link was born in Greene county, Illinois, December 25,1835. His 
grandfather, Christian Link, was of German descent, and was born in Mary¬ 
land about the close of the revolutionary war; on growing up he emigrated 
to Kentucky, and at Lexington marrried Eliza Bell, a native of Tennessee. 
In the year 1817 he removed to Illinois and settled in Madison county. In 
1818 he moved into Greene county and settled three miles south-west of 
Carrollton, at the head of what is still known as Link’s branch. He was one 
of the pioneers of Greene county, and only a few families had previously 
located in that part of the state. He was a blacksmith by trade, and when 
Carrollton was laid out he sold his farm and moved into the town, where he 
established the first blacksmith shop in Carrollton. Mr. Link’s father, John 
Beil Link, was a boy when he came to Illinois. He married Cascinda 
Pruitt, a native of Kentucky, and whose family were among the pioneer 
settlers of Greene county. He died in 1837, when the subject of this sketch 
was about two years of age. Lewis W. Link was the next to the youngest of 
a family of seven children. After his father’s death he lived among relatives 
at Carrollton till fourteen, and then, till 1851, lived with an uncle near 
Whitehall. He came with his mother and brother to the vicinity of Scott- 
ville, in Macoupin county, in 1851, and the next year to Plainview. In 1856 
the family moved to the neighborhood of Gillespie. February 3, 1856, he 


married Elizabeth Davis, who was born and raised near Woodburn. He 
was farming near Gillespie till 1865, and then bought a farm in Honey Point 
township. He moved to Gillespie in the fall of 1866 and engaged in the 
milling business, in partnership with George Francis. They purchased a 
mill for $10,000 and made $5,000 additional improvements. February 11, 
1870, the mill burned to the ground, proving nearly a total loss. He con¬ 
tinued in the business of buying hay, at Gillespie, till 1874, and then went 
to farming in Cahokia township. 

His first wife died in August, 1866. September 10, 1868, he married 
Elizabeth Mitchell, daughter of Elisha Mitchell, one of the first settlers of 
Honey Point township. She died in the summer of 1870. His present wife, 
whom he married in August, 1872, was formerly Miss Christiana James. 
She was born in Kentucky, married a gentleman named Martin, and moved 
to Missouri, where her first husband died during the war. Mr. Link has five 
sons. 

He is politically a democrat. In the spring of 1876 he was elected super¬ 
visor from Cahokia township, and has been re-elected to that office each year 
subsequently. In the spring of 1878 he was made chairman of the board, 
and has since discharged the important duties of that position in a creditable 
and efficient manner. 


V 




SHAW’S POINT TOWNSHIP. 


HAW’S Point township, is situated on the east side of the county, 
and comprises township 10 north, range 6 west. It is bounded 
on the north by Nilwood, on the west by Carlinville, and on the 
I south by Honey Point townships, and on the east by Mont¬ 
gomery county. The surface is a gently rolling prairie of rich alluvial soil, 
and is very productive. Fine belts of timber border along the creeks, 
and furnish an ample amount for those who prefer to use it as fuel, and for 
building purposes. 

It is w r ell drained by the Macoupin creek and its affluents, which flows 
south-westerly through the north-west part of the township. Cottonwood 
creek, and Shaw’s Point Branch, are its principal tributaries. 

EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 

The first settlement in the township was made by a man by the name of 
Shaw, who settled on section 35, in 1825, and from whom the township re¬ 
ceived its name—“ Shaw’s Point.” Mr. Shaw built a small log-cabin, and 
improved a few r acres of land, which he abandoned before any more settle¬ 
ments w r ere made in the township. 

Mr. John Lewis was probably the next who settled in the township. He, 
with his family came here in 1827. Soon after followed Job Sperry, C. K. 
Hutton, the Powells, Coops and Geo. W. Barnett, and others. The Yowells 


came about 1829, and a Mr. Fullerton settled in 1833. The Davis family 
settled here in the spring of 1834. Mr. Geo. W. Barnett, sen., came in 
1837. He was elected Justice of the Peace when only twenty-four years of 
age, and held the office for fifteen years. Among the old and prominent 
settlers ia the county who now reside in this township, are :—John J. Wo- 
J mack, a Kentuckian by birth, came to the county in the year 1835 ; W. C. 
j Anderson, a native of Macoupin county, was born in 1830. In 1829 came 
James W. Yowell, a native of Kentucky, and Strawder Yowell from the 
same state, came the same year. E. L. Owen and L. W. Dugger, Tennessee¬ 
ans ; the former came in 1835, and the latter in 1834. In 1830 R. B. Clark 
became a resident of the county ; L. N. English in 1837 and Hardin 
T. Richardson in 1839. 

i Capt. Samuel Cummings, came with his parents and settled first in North 
Palmyra township near a place now known as Vaucil’s Point, in the year 
! 1825. His father afterwards sold out the improvement. On the breaking 
j out of the Black-Hawk war, Capt. Cummings, then a young man, en¬ 
listed as a private. He also bore an honorable part in the war of the late 
Rebellion. He has for many years been a resident of this township, 
j These old settlers, like all pioneers, were sober, industrious, honest and hos* 

( pitable men. They raised nearly every article of food and manufactured 
most of their clothing. In those days game was plenty, and many were fond 
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of hunting the deer, turkey and prairie-chicken, which were abunda . 
The pioneer usually settled on the edge of the timber, for the reasons that 
the land adjoining timber is generally more fertile, and that the settlers home 
can be built with less labor from handling the heavy logs of which they are 
constructed, and the forest protects them from wind and storm. 

The first preacher was B. F. Chastaine, and nextcame R. G. Allen lhey 
both belonged to the Christian church, and preached in the only house ot 
worship, the “ Hickory Wall ” church, on section 23, near the site of Bethel 
Chapel. There are now four churches, viz.: the Rural and Bethel, Metho¬ 
dist, and one Christian, and a Baptist church. The value of church prop¬ 
erty is about $10,000. . . 1 

School *.—There seems to be a difference of opinion as to who taught the 
first school in the township; some contend that Silas Hans was the first, 
while others claim the honor belongs to F. MeClernand. They were, how¬ 
ever, both early teachers, as was also James Johnson, familiarly known as 
“ Jimmy Johnson all three of whom taught in the Hickory Wall 
church and school-house. At the present there are four district schools. 
The first teachers received $2 50 per quarter for each scholar; now they 
receive about $40 per month, and teach on an average eight months in a 
year. 

Mills.—In 1840 William Nichols built a grist-mill on Macoupin creek, 


which was propelled by water power; he subsequently sold it, and it was 
changed to a steam-mill. There was prior to this a small horse-mill, built 
by a Mr. Powell, near the present residence of Wm. Anderson. Two others 
of the same kind were also built, respectively by Peter Akes and David 
Plain. At present there is no grist-mill, and only one saw-mill in the town¬ 
ship, which is owned by J. Morgan, and is situated near the centre of the 
north part of the township. 

A store was at one time kept by Mr. G. W. Barnett, and was undoubt¬ 
edly the first in the township. 

The first land entries, as shown on the records, were : David Coop, May 
4th, 1829, 80 acres in section 9 ; Wm. G. Coop, May 4th, 1829, 40 acres in 
section 17 ; John Yowell, July 25th, 18.30, 80 acres in section 3. 

We copy the following statistics from the assessor’s book for 1879 : 

Number of acres of improved lands 15,312, value $104,745; acres unim¬ 


proved lands 5,631, value $16,832; total value of lands $121,577. Horses 
650, value $9,695; cattle 994, value $6,811; mules, 137, value $2,490; 
sheep 1,317, value $771; hogs 1,955, value $1,177; carriages and wagons 
229, value $2,132 ; 179 watches and clocks, 88 sewing machines, 2 pianos, 
18 organs. Total value of personal property, $35,904. 

OFFICERS SINCE THE ORGANIZATION OF THE TOWNSHIP. 

Supervisors- —John Lewis, elected in 1871 and ’72 ; G. W. Barnett, elected 
in 1873 and ’74 ; E. W. Johnson, elected in 1876; David Gooch, elected in 
1877; J. J. Womack, elected in 1878 and ’79.* 

Tourn Clerks. —W. H. Snelling, elected in 1871; J. W. Giberson, elected 
in 1872 and ’73; A. K. Gates, elected in 1874; J. W. Giberson, elected in 
1875 and ’76; A. H. McAllister, elected in 1877 ; W. H. March, elected 
in 1878 and ’79. 

Assessors. —J. Davis, elected in 1871 and ’72; N. C. Carpenter, elected in 
1873; J. Lewis, elected in 1874 and ’75; C. Harrington, elected in 1876; 
J. M. Cole, elected in 1877; D. N. Buffington, elected in 1878; S. McMa¬ 
han, elected in 1879. 

Collectors. —E. W. Johnson, elected in 1871 and ’72; J. J. Giberson, 
elected in 1873; W. O. Trout, elected in 1874 and ’75; C. Konneker, elected 
in 1876; G. Stubblefield, elected in 1877 ; W. Kirkland, elected in 1878; 

I. Giberson, elected in 1879. 

Justices of the Peace. —W. H. Snelling and A. Travis, elected in 1871; 
James Davis, elected in 1872 ; J. J. Womack and C. Carpenter, elected in 
1873; J. J. Womack and W. O. Trout, elected in 1877. 

Constables.— C. E. Lewis and E. W. Johnson, elected in 1871; W. A 
Barber, elected in 1872; W. Wildens and J. Crabtree, elected in 1873; C.J. 
Hemphill, elected in 1875; J. F. Groves and W. A. Barker, elected in 1877; 

J. Padget and R. B. Bowsher, elected in 1878. 

Commissioners of Highways. —1871, J. D. Walker, C.T. Richardson, John 
Davis; 1872, Benson Boring; 1873, William Barnett; 1874, J. D. Walker; 
1875, Benson Boring; 1876, L. N. English; 1877, R. A. Fuller; 1878, 
John Whitfield; 1879, B. R. Bowsher. 

* Not represented in 1875. 
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CAPTAIN SAMUEL CUMMINGS. 

Among the old soldiers and prominent residents of Macoupin county, 
none deserve better mention than Captain Samuel Cummings. He was bom 
on the 21st of December, 1813, in Scott county, Kentucky. John Cum¬ 
mings, the father of the subject of our sketch, was a native of Virginia; he 
was born in the year 1763. He resided there for many years, but being 
fond of adventures he and a few others emigrated to Kentucky, where he 
met the noted Daniel Boone, and joined him as a scout, a business which he 
continued for three years. These scouts were employed by Boone and Tan¬ 
ner to keep watch of the movements of the Indians, who were very trouble¬ 
some at that time. They had to be men very fleet of foot, as well as discreet. 
On the 15th of January, 1792, he was united in marriage to Miss Lucinda 
Llliotte, and then settled in Bourbon county, Kentucky, giving his attention 
to farming, but when necessary he led a party of scouts. Subsequently he 
moved to Scott county, Kentucky, where he lived for a few years; from there 
he emigrated to Indiana, where he lived for a time. But being favorably 
impressed with the reports of Illinois, he concluded to emigrate in 1821,and 
settled in what is now Saline county. After living there a short time, he 
sold out, and in the early part of October, 1822, he moved to Sangamon 
couuty and bought the improvements of a squatter, and soon entered the 
laud. In 1825 he moved for the last time, and settled in Macoupin county, 
north-west section 4; township 12; range 8. His wife died November 3d, 

1838, and six years later, while on a visit to his daughter, he died Novem- 
ber 3d, 1844. 

The family consisted of ten children, of whom there were eight boys and 
two girls; only two are now living—Samuel and his sister, Elizabeth Potts, 


who resides in Johnson county, Missouri, and is now at the ad\anced a e e 
eightv-six years. Captain Cummings was next to the youngest chi . - 
the outbreak of the Black Hawk war the Captain responded to the_caU 
after peace was restored he returned to his father s farm. On the 
June, 1836, he was married to Miss Mary B. McCulley, daughter o 
McCulley. They have had born unto them seven children, whose names ^ 
give in the order of their birth: Louisa Jane, deceased 1877 > ^ **** . . 
son; John Thomas; Calvin M.; Richard Dallis, deceased 1874; Marin 

Caroline, deceased 1869; Edith A. . ^ 

The Captain commenced to farm his own land October, 18 , in " ^ 

range 8, where he remained for five years. He then bought a farm on 
tion 12, which he improved and sold at a fair advance. He own se 
different farms from 1844 to 1857, and therefore changed his location 
ber of times. In 1858 he bought 200 acres in Shaw’s Point township, .. 
rented a farm at three dollars per acre of Dr. J. W. Grifhain, east 0 
ville. The financial crisis of the country at that time, togetier wi 
plete failure of crops, proved disastrous to Captain Cummings. 
the demand he sacrificed all his property, except 40 acres o nKL 
proved lands, where he now lives, and which he has improve y 
and hard labor to be a pleasant home. In 1861, at the out rea 
most gigantic rebellion of ancient or modern times, the tap o resg j 0 n« 
drum, the call “ to arms! ” resounded all over the land, an t ie o^ ^ ^ 
of a century was at stake; the gauge of battle was ung ** 
of the North, and thonsands of the gallant and patriotic men 
among those who were first to respond to the call was aptain c01iun y. 
He enlisted in Company “I” of the 32d Illinois regiment, ana w 
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sioned Captain at Camp Butler by Gov. Richard Yates. At the battle 
of Shiloh he endured exposure which resulted in typhoid fever. After be¬ 
ing home for a time on furlough with a hope of regaining his strength, he 
returned to the regiment, but his health was bad, and as there was no pros¬ 
pect that it would improve, he was compelled to resign his commission. He 
was scarcely able to reach his home ; for a long time he was not able to do 
anything, but he has recovered almost beyond expectation*; although not 
strong but a very ambitious man, he has done considerable work, more, per¬ 
haps, than he was really able to do. In reviewing the Captain’s life we see 
he has had his trials, but he has kept up hope, and assisted by his most esti¬ 
mable wife, together with industry and perseverance, he is very comfortably 
fixed in his old days. He is warm-hearted and generous to a fault. While 
not able to leave a large fortune to his children, he will leave to them what 
is bettor—the reputation of being a loyal and honest citizen. 


DAVID RUSK 

First settled in Greene county, Illinois, in 1830, and remained there until 
1855, when he moved to Shaw’s Point, where he has improved a fine farm. 
He was born in 1809, in Pendleton county, South Carolina. His father 
came from county Antrim, Ireland, to America, iu 1803. He had a family 
of eight children, of whom only three are now living, David being the 
oldest. March 5, 1837, David married Miss Elizabeth Barr. From this union 
they had two children. Their son James married Miss S. J. Smithson, and 
is now farming the place for his father. Mary Parcilla is married to Ben¬ 
jamin Plain, who resides on a farm near by. At the outbreak of the Black 
Hawk war, Mr. Rusk responded to his country’s call ; he was then young 
and strong, and could endure more, perhaps, than most young men. At 
the last battle his second lieutenant was shot dead by a wounded Indian, 
who lay concealed in the grass. The officer was the second man to Mr. 
Rusk’s right. Mr. Rusk says of him, that he was as fine a man as ever 
lived. After peace was restored he returned to his home and assisted in 
farming until he was married. He started out in life with no capital save 
his own energy and self-reliance, and his success has been gained by his own 
efforts. He has now reached a position among the substantial farmers and 
respected citizens of the county. He and his wife are now well advanced 
in years; both are quite active, and w r e hope they may live a long time to 
enjoy the fruit of their labors, which have been for many years in one of 
the richest counties of the state of Illinois. 


JOHN H. BLOOME 

Was born March 24th, 1831, in Brunswick, Germany. His father, Chris¬ 
topher Bloome, w r as also born in Germany, and followed the occupation of 
a farmer. He and his family emigrated to America in the fall of 1852, 
arriving at St. Louis, where he remained two months. In the spring of 
1853 he moved on a place belonging to T. G. Lofton, on section 32, Shaw r ’s 
Point township, where he lived until his death, which occurred the next fall, 
at the age of sixty years. His family consisted of nine children, of whom 
only five are now living. 

John is the eldest son. He is justly reckoned among the most thrifty and 
energetic farmers of Shaw’s Point township. He received his early educa¬ 
tion in Germany, and emigrated to America when sixteen years of age, in 
December, 1847. Some weeks later he landed at New Orleans, where he 
worked at shoemaking until March, 1848 ; then he went to St Louis, where 
he engaged in coopering for three years, after which he moved to Macoupin 
county, and worked with several farmers until the spring of 1853, when he 
joined his father in farming. In the spring after his father’s death, he, with 
his sister, two brothers, and step-mother removed to a farm on Hickory 
Grove. On September 25th, 1857, he was united in marriage by Father 
Owen to Miss Margrata Leefers, daughter of Herman Leefers. 

He bought a farm on section 18, where he now resides. The farm at that 
time was new and not much improved. He has now about one hundred 
and sixty acres, with a good brick-house and other improvements. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bloome have had born to them nine children, eight of whom are now 
living, four boys and four girls. 

He is not a partisan politician, but believes in supporting the right man. 
He now holds the office of school director, which he fills with excellent 
satisfaction; he has no inclination to make himself prominent in politics, 


and the above office he accepts solely from an interest in education. He 
has the welfare of his adopted country at heart; aud, like many of his 
countrymen, he has assisted to make the state of Illinois what we find it to¬ 
day. We have thus briefly sketched the outlines of Mr. Bloome’s life. As 
already intimated, he came to this country a stranger in a strange land; 
but he was welcomed to the protection of American liberty. Aided by his 
wife, he has acquired, by industry and frugal habits, a comfortable com¬ 
petency. In the management of the farm he has been very successful. 
Among his neighbors he bears the reputation of an honorable and upright 
citizen. 


DR. C. D. BUFFINGTON 

Was born in Jersey county, Illinois, in 1846. His father came from Penn¬ 
sylvania while yet a young man ; he is a physician, and now one of the oldest 
in Jersey county. Our subject being a natural student, and of an investi¬ 
gating mind, gave his early attention to the loved and honored profession of 
his father’s choice. To enlarge his field of observation, he read medicine 
under the direction of Drs. Duhadway and Lyon, of Jerseyville, after¬ 
ward practicing with them until he located at Shaw's Point township, in 
1869. Although a young man, he soon had a lucrative and extensive prac¬ 
tice. The doctor certainly deserves the esteem in which he is held by the 
community as a physician. November 29th, 1875, he married Mias Jennie 
Masters, the daughter of John B. Masters, whose biography is also given 
in this history. She is a most amiable lady and an excellent housekeeper, 
possessing the qualities which make home attractive. 


R. B. CLARK 

Was born May 22d, 1820, near Lexington, Ky. Samuel B. the father of 
the subject of this brief memoir, moved to Illinois about 1830, and finally 
settled on Brushy Mound Prairie, where he lived until his death, which oc¬ 
curred in 1841. His family consisted of six boys and two girls, all of whom 
are now living. R. B. Clark was the third child, and his early life was 
spent on his father’s farm. A log school-house, with a hole for a window, 
and a slab for a seat, was the style of the building where he received his 
early education. 

His time was given him at the age of eighteen, and he immediately hired 
to Calvin Record for one year, at $12 per month. He gave such excellent 
satisfaction, that at the close of that year he was offered $15 per month to 
continue, which he did, for one year and a half more. He saved his money 
and bought eighty acres of government land. Dec. 27th, 1842, he married 
Miss Artamasiah Mitchell, by whom he had fifteen children, eleven of w hom 
are now living. She died May 3d, 1870. Mr. Clark was now surrounded 
with a large family of small children. Oct. 13th, 1870, he married Mrs. 
Sarah W. Lambert. From this union they have had two children. 

Mr. Clark started life from the bottom of the ladder. He has always 
followed farming, and has succeeded quite well. His religious views are those 
held by a class known as United Baptists. He is a liberal contributor to all 
charitable objects, and is a social and highly moral man. He is highly es¬ 
teemed by all who know him. 


CHARLES HARRINGTON 

Is a native of Madison county, Illinois. He was born February 12th, 1842. 
He is the third child of a family of eight children. His father’s name was 
William O.; he was also a native of Illinois. His grandfather came from 
Alabama. Charles came to this county in 1849, and it has been his home 
ever since, except about four years spent in Logan county. At the break¬ 
ing out of the war he enlisted in Company H, of Seventh regiment of Il¬ 
linois Volunteers, commanded by Col. John Cook; he was mustered in at 
Springfield, Illinois, April 25th, 1861, and was among the men from Illinois 
who went to fill up the Illinois quota of the three months’ call. On his re¬ 
turn he enlisted in the 32d Illinois regiment, commanded by Col. John 
Logan of Carlinville, Illinois; he was mustered in at Camp Butler, Decem¬ 
ber 31st, 1861. He took part in all the battles the regiment participated 
in, except the one at Jackson ; after the expiration of the war he returned 
home. He was married September 19th, 1875, to Mrs. Julia Lofton, widow 
of Thomas G. Lofton. Mr. Harrington has been a supporter of the prin¬ 
ciples of the republican party. 
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NORTH OTTER TOWNSHIP 


HIS township is situated in the extreme north part of the county, 1 
and is bounded on the north by Sangamon county, on the west 
by North Palmyra, on the south by South Otter, and on the 
east by Virden and Girard townships. It comprises township 
12 north, range 7 west. 

It derived its name from “ Otter Creek,” which flows diagonally through 
the eastern portion of the township. This creek was called Otter, from the 
fact that large numbers of otters were found on its banks. 

There is no town or village within the township, and the inhabitants are 
confined strictly to agricultural pursuits. The soil is rich and productive, 
and is well drained by Otter creek and its branches. 

I 

EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 

In the year 1829 the township was first settled by the following persons, 
all being heads of familiesHugh Gibson, John Pope, John Chandler, 
Jesse Cox, John Stewart, and G. L. McGinnis. William C. Crump settled 
in 1833, and W. C. Alderson in 1834; both of whom, together with G. L. 
McGinnis, are still residing in the township. These families were natives ' 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, and the Carolinas, and came here from Sangamon 
county. The men who formed the first settlement were well suited to the 
task. They were men of irreproachable character, fearless and industrious, 
and soon changed the rough, unbroken prairie into fields of waving grain. 

As skilled in the use of the rifle, as with implements of toil, the deer and 
turkey furnished them an ample supply of meat for food. 

The first birth in the township, was that of William H. Cox, on the 22d 
day of November, 1829. 

The first preacher was Father Stewart, known throughout this locality as 
“ Uncle Johnny ” Stewart. He was a local preacher of the Methodist 
Church. 

The first church was erected about 1866, by the Methodist Episcopal de- 1 
nomination, and is valued at one thousand dollars. There is also a Union 
Church in the township. I 

The first school was taught by George Boggess. 

Mills .—The first mill was built by Thomas Sprouse. It was a rudely 
constructed horse-power affair. The machinery consisted of a large hori* ] 
zontal cog-wheel, which geared into a trundle-head and the shaft to which 
the upper stone was attached, all of which was of home manufacture. The 
present milling facilities are ample. 

Dr. Goode was the first resident physician, who located here nearly forty 
years ago. Dr. Chapman located here two years ago, in 1876. 

Most of the grain and produce raised here is carted to Virden and ! 
Girard. ! 

Murder .—A base and mercenary murder was committed here in the 
spring of 1840. Two brothers, William and Aaron Todd, of Indiana, were 
visiting relatives in Scott county, of this state, and when ready to return, 
they persuaded their cousin, a young man named Larkin Scott, to accom¬ 
pany them, which he consented to do. He had on his person thirty dollars 
in money, of which fact the Todds were aware, and for which they planned 
to murder and rob him. When near Elm Grove, in this township, and on 



what is known as “ Gopher Hill/’ they stopped to rest, and Aaron came up 
from behind and struck Scott a heavy blow on the head with a large hicko¬ 
ry walking-stick, which felled him to the ground, and notwithstanding the 
piteous beggings for life by his cousin, Aaron finished his horrible deed by 
stabbing him several times with a large dirk. They then took his money 
and clothes, leaving his body nearly naked lying on the snow, where it was 
discovered a few weeks afterwards. A clue to the deed was obtained, and 
the perpetrators followed by James Clark and others, arrested, brought 
back, and held for trial. 

William Todd turned states evidence agaiust his brother, and was acquit¬ 
ted. Aaron Todd was convicted of murder and hung. 

The first land entered .—The following are the first land entries in the 
township: Owen T. Merry, Nov. 10th, 1828, eighty acres in section 19; 
Hardin Lodsdew, Nov. 24th, 1828, eighty acres in section 19; James Mc¬ 
Ginnis, Feb. 24th, 1829, eighty acres in section 19. 

We give below the statistics of North Otter township, as taken from the 
assessor’s book in July, 1879 : 

Number of acres improved lands, 19,332 ; value, $142,854 ; acres unim¬ 
proved lands, 3,737 ; value, $12,865; total value of lands, $155,719. Of 
horses there are 777, valued at $12,478 ; cattle, 2,067 ; value, $15,821; mules, 
83 ; value, $1344 ; sheep, 510; value, $539; hogs, 2,397 ; value, $2,489; 1 
steam engine; carriages and wagons, 262; value, $2,629 ; 191 watches and 
clocks; 84 sewing machines, 11 organs. Total value of personal property, 
$48,968. 

TOWNSHIP OFFICERS. 


Supervisors. —Andrew A. Atkins, elected in 1871, and (Chairman) in 1872, 
1873, 1874, and 1875. Wm. A. Gardner, elected in 1876, and 1877. 
D. W. Solomon, elected in 1878. Enoch Hall, elected in 1879. 

Town Clerks. —C. A. Woolley, elected in 1871 ; A. W. Brickey, electe 
in 1872,1873, 1874 and 1875; J. L. Ditson, elected in 1876; F. P. Brickey, 
elected in 1877 ; I. York, elected in 1878; J. W. Crump, elected in 1879. 

Assessors. —J. G. Hayler, elected in 1871 ; E. Hall, elected in 1872; C. 
Woolley, elected in 1873, and re-elected in 1874. W. H. Cox, elec 111 
1875 ; D. C. Ashbaugh, elected in 1876 ; W. B. Chapman, elected in 1877, 
and re-elected in 1878; N. Chamberlain, elected in 1879. 

Collectors. —N. Chamberlain, elected in 1871, and re-elected in 18/ an 
1873; E. Hall, elected in 1874; G. A. W. Cloud, elected in 1875 and re- 
elected in 1876; N. Chamberlain, elected in 1877; E. Hall, elected in < 


J. Deck, elected in 1879. , ^ 

Justices of the Peace since To wnsh ip Organization .—Ben. F. Reble an 
H. Hart, elected in 1871; G. A. W. Cloud and W. H. Hart, elected m 
1873 ; G. A. W. Cloud and I. Hays elected in 1877. , 

Constables .—T. D. Kramer and J. W. Hayler, elected in 187 , • 

cock and H. C. Sanders, elected in 1873 ; B. Adcock and H. T. ay er, 

elected in 1877. A H ves- 

Commissioners of Highways. —1871, S. L. Twichel, J. Dec , • a 

1872, S. L. Twichel; 1873, A Hay<»; 1874, Samuel Hull; 1875, 

F. Kable; 1876, Wm. M. Dreuoen; 1877, Wm.S.Bond; 1878,S. J. U J ' 
1879, Wm. C. Crump. 
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SOUTH OTTER TOWNSHIP 


HIS township is situated in the more northern part of the county, 
||Sb and is bounded on the north by North Otter, on the west by 
Pg/ South Palmyra, on the south by Carlinville, and on the east by 

€ ^ *^ 3 1 Nil wood township. It is geographically known as township 11 
north, range 7 west. In the eastern portion and most of the southern the 
land is a beautiful prairie, of a deep, black soil. The north-west portion of 
the township is covered with a fine growth of timber, the principal kinds be¬ 
ing oak, hickory, and cottonwood. Formerly the west and north-west sides, 
comprising about one-fourth of the township, were timber land. The princi¬ 
pal streams are Otter creek and its tributaries. The lands adjoining this 
stream are heavily timbered, and thus afford an excellent opportunity for 
stock husbandry. The general surface is undulating, but near the creek the 
bluffs are quite abrupt, and the soil is mostly clay. The drainage is princi¬ 
pally effected by Otter and Grove creeks and their tributaries. Lasting water 
is found in abundance at distances varying from fifteen to thirty feet below 
the surface. This township, as well as its principal stream, took its name 
from the number of otters formerly found along the creek. A part of the 
village of Nilwood is within its eastern limits. 

The first settler, within the present limits of South Otter township, was a 
man by the name of Days, who moved a log house across Otter creek, from 
South Palmyra township. The first new buildings were erected by Samuel and 
Henry Miller; the former completing his house first. Prominent among the 
earliest settlers of the township may be ranked the names of Henry and Samuel 
Miller, Irvin and Martin Pullam, Joel Bond, Alvey Graves, William Etter, 
Comfort Smith, Samuel Clark, David Davidson, J. Adams, T. S. Barrow, M. 
M. Ross, Robert and Thomas Bacon, G. D. Crawford, and others. 

The first physician who came to the township was Dr. Vance. 

William M. Clark, son of Samuel and Mary Clark, was born March 14, 
1838, and was the first birth in the township. 

The first death was that of Mrs. Elizabeth Miller, in September, 1838, at 
her son’s house, on section 30. 

The first party married was Samuel Raffurty, to a Mrs. Hoover, in the 
fall of 1837. 

A log school-house was built on section 30, at an early date, and Mrs. 
Mary Bacon was the first teacher. Annie Dorman succeeded her. 

In 1839, Mrs. Mary Bacon organized a Sunday-school at her house, in 
section 19, which was the first in the township. 

Rev. William Vance, a Methodist, and a Rev. Williams, a Presby¬ 
terian, preached in the school-house, on section 30, at an early day. The 
Baptist church, at Hickory Point, was erected in 1869, and is the only one in 
the township. 

Daniel Snyder was the first regular carpenter in the township. 

A saw mill, built by Henry Miller in section 30, and run by liorse-power, 
was the first, and in fact the only one in the township. He abandoned it 
about the year 1850. 


The first land entry was made November 8, 1831, by M. P. Pullam and 
M. Witherow; it consisted of ninety-two acres in section 2. The second, com¬ 
prising forty acres, lying in section 6, was entered December 5,1833, by Peter 
Lair. Another entry, comprising forty acres, situated in section 10, was made 
on the 26th of May, 1834, by Casper Roland. 

Present Old Settler *—The present old settlers of the county, residing in 
this township, are :—T. G. Barro>v, J. Adams, David Davidson, and M. H. 
Ross, all of whom settled here in the year 1830 ; G. D. Crawford, who came 
in 1832, and Robert Bacon, Thomas Bacon, and J. M. Lair, whose residences 
date from the year 1837. Below we give the statistics of the township from 
the assessor’s book for this year. 

Acres improved lands, 17,380, value 8107,403 ; acres unimproved lands, 
5,591, value $11,641; total value of lands, 8119,044 ; value of lots, 81,555. 
There are 668 horses, valued at 88,587; cattle 1,002, value 85,857 ; mules 137, 
value 81,958; sheep 694, value 8741 ; hogs 1,596, value $984 ; carriages 188, 
value 81,050; 164 clocks and watches, 68 sewing machines, 1 piano, 10 or¬ 
gans. The total value of personal property is 822,245. 

The chief agricultural productions are wheat, corn, oats, and hay; and 
the principal stock raised are cattle, horses, hogs, and sheep. 

LIST OF OFFICERS SINCE TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION. 

Supervisors —William H. Johnson, elected in 1871; Robert Bacon, elected 
in 1872, and ’73; Moses Yowell, elected in 1874, ’75, 76, and 77 ; Thomas 
Mahan, elected in 1878; Moses Yowell, elected in 1879. 

Town Clerks —J. M. Yowell, elected in 1871, and 72 ; P. R. Cox, elected 
i in 1873 ; W. D. Metcalf, elected in 1874; T. Bacon, elected in 1875, 76, 
and 77; I. Coulee, elected in 1878 and 79. 

| A3*e**or*—T. Bacon, elected in 1871; J. D. Johnson, elected in 1872, 

I 73, 74 and 75; R. Bacon, elected in 1876; T. P. Carmody, elected in 
1877; R. Bacon, elected in 1878 and 79. 

Collectors —M. Smith, elected in 1871; R. Z. Johnson, elected in 1872, 
and 73; T. Mahan, elected in 1874 and 75; J. W. Johnson, elected in 
1876; R. Bacon, elected in 1877; T. Cole, elected in 1878; J. S. Hart 
elected in 1879. 

Justices of the Peace —A. Cunningham, and I. D. Crawford, elected in 
j 1871; J. W. Johnson, and J. M. Lair, elected in 1873 ; H. J. Howard, and 
1 E. J. Palmer, elected in 1877. 

| 

1 Constables —W. B. Gilmore, and B. V. Carey, elected in 1871 ; T. M. 

j Lair, elected in 1872; G. F. Jones, and S. S. Cole, elected in 1873; L. Har- 
I bor, elected in 1874; E. B. Crawford, and T. Bacon, elected in 1877. 

! Commissioners of Highways —1871, John Conlee, M. Crouch, Joseph Craw- 
ford; 1872, M. Smith ; 1873, John Conlee; 1874, M. Crouch; 1875, Morti- 
I mer Smith ; 1876, David Zweifle; 1877, W. H. Jenkins; 1878, M. Crouch, 

! R. Z. Johnson; 1879, R. Z. Johnson, C. F. Alford. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 



Among the representative men of South Otter township none stand forth 
more conspicuously than does Robert Bacon. Although not one of the first 
settlers in the township, yet by great industry, coupled with sound practical 
economy and excellent judgment, he has rightfully assumed a place with the 
largest farmers and most substantial business men of the county. As ex¬ 
hibiting an example worthy the emulation of all, particularly the young, we 
herewith present a brief sketch of Mr. Bacon’s life and character, feeling as 
though the history of South Otter township would be incomplete without a' 
notice of that gentleman. He is now the present nominee of the republican 
party for county treasurer; is a native of England, and was born in Nor¬ 
folk, near the city of Norwich, on June 10th, 1825. His father, Richard Ba¬ 
con, was a farmer in comfortable circumstances, and his wife’s maiden name 
was Mary K. Sayers. Robert Bacon was the second of eight children. From 
the time he was old enough, he was sent to school quite regularly, and laid the 
foundation for the main part of his education in England before coming to 
America. He had little opportunity for attending school after coming to this 
country, and with the exception of the opportunies he had in England, his 
education is mostly the result of his own efforts. In 1835 his father emigrated 
with his family to America; came across in a sailing vessel, the voyage occu¬ 
pying about a month, and reached New York June 1st, 1835. From New 
York they went to the city of Troy, where the family remained until the 
fall of 1837, and then removed to the West. Reaching St. Louis, the 
family came at once to Carlinville, settling there on the recommendation of 
Dr. Gideon Blackburn, whom his father had met in Troy. On coming to 
the countv his father moved on Dr. Blackburn’s farm, near Carlinville, and 
lived there one year, and then the family moved to Chesterfield township 
and rented the farm now owned by Nicholas Challacombe. While living 
there, Mr. Bacon’s father died, in August, 1839. His mother moved then 
with the family, to a farm north of Cariinville, and in the spring of 1840 
his mother entered forty acres of land in section 19, town 11, range 7, where 
she lived for some years, and where the children were raised. Her place was 
Mr. Bacon’s home until he was twenty-four years of age. For a couple of 


years he worked by the month in Chesterfield township, and the remainder 
of the time was employed in farming at home, until his marriage, which oc¬ 
curred November 18, 1849, to Miss Mary A. Miller. Mrs. Bacon was born 
in Floyd county, Indiana, and became a resident of Macoupin county in 
1836. Her father was Henry Miller, who came to the county that year and 
settled on section 30, South Otter tow nship. After Mr. Bacon was married 
he went to farming on his own account wdiere he now 7 resides, and has ever 
since been engaged in farming. His farm consists of 240 acres, and a view 
of his residence is show r n elsewhere among the illustrations in this work. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bacon have had three children: Emily, who married George 
M. Killam, and is now T deceased; Henry R., who died in infancy, and Anna 
M., wife of John C. Wiggins. Mr. Bacon began his political life as a mem¬ 
ber of the old wdiig party, and cast his first vote for president in 1848. He 
voted the whig ticket until the dissolution of that party, and when the war 
broke out he became a strong and earnest republican, and has remained a 
member of that party ever since. In 1872 he w r as chosen supervisor of 
South Otter tow nship, and w r as re-elected to that position the succeeding 
year. He was one of the board of supervisors during the period when the 
trouble became most prominent regarding a levy of a tax with which to pa> 
the indebtedness incurred by the county in building the court-house. He 
i took a determined stand against paying anything of what he believed to be 
an unjust claim until the matters had been compromised on a just and equi¬ 
table basis. As a member of the board, he voted against the levy of a tax 
in compliance with the mandamus of the United States circuit court, an 
was one of the seventeen who were fined one thousand dollars each foi re 
fusing to comply with the mandamus and levy a tax. In 1876 he wa& the 
republican candidate for circuit clerk, and made a race creditable to himse , 
receiving more votes than the majority of the ticket. In 1879 the repu) i 
can convention nominated him by acclamation as their candidate for county 
treasurer. Mr. Bacon is a man who stands well among the citizens of t c 
county. He is a gentleman of personal honor and integrity, and ha 1 ? eeu 
influential in the counsels of the republican party in Macoupin count). 11 
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conclusion, Mr. Bacon may be relied upon as a sterling business man, quiet 
in his demeanor, and charitable where there is any just claim. What he 
has is the result of hard labor, the cumulative proceeds on the earnings of a 
poor boy. 


JEFFERSON ADAMS, 

One among the oldest settlers in Macoupin county, was born in Henry 
county, Kentucky, November 22d, 1823. He was the son of Horatio and 
Sytha Adams. His father was also a native of Henry county, Kentucky, 
and married at the age of twenty-two, and for eight years afterwards fol¬ 
lowed farming in that state. In 1829 he emigrated with his family to 
Illinois, and settled in Clay county, where he lived two years; then re¬ 
moved to Greene county, where he remained until 1835; he then came to 
Macoupin county, and settled in the north-east part of what is now Bird 
township; at that time there were very few settlers in this locality. He 
followed the life of a farmer, in which avocation he was very successful; 
he died at the residence of his son, the subject of our sketch, near Medora, 
August 26th, 1873; his wife preceded him, eight months to a day. He 
raised a family of ten children, five boys and five girls. Mr. J. Adams 
being the second, he assisted his father on the farm until near of age, 
when he married Miss Emmiline Peebles, September 12th, 1854. She was 
a daughter of Bird Peebles, also an early settler of this county, and a Ken¬ 
tuckian by birth. They have had seven children, all of which are deceased. 
After Mr. Adams’ marriage he began farming, his father giving him some 
assistance. He first began in Bird township, in the spring of 1845, where 
he continued until 1851, when he sold his farm, and invested the money in 
merchandize, and carried on a store in Carlinville until 1856; his new 
calling proved unsuccessful, and from 1856 to 1860, he was engaged farm¬ 
ing. He then took a trip to the Rocky Mountains, and spent nearly a year 
there; on his return he began farming again in Bird township, where he 
was engaged until 1865; he then emigrated into the state of Iowa, with 
the intention of remaining, and making his home in that state, but after five 
years he returned to his old associates in Macoupin county. His return was 
in 1870. He went to Chesterfield township, where he rented two years, and 
afterwards moved into Shipman township. He then moved into South Otter 


township—this being in 1874—where he has since remained, and followed 
I farming. He has a neat little farm, a view of which can be seen elsewhere 
in this work. Mr. Adams has experienced some very narrow escapes during 
i his lifetime. The following incident occurred to him in 1854, when a pas- 
* senger upon the steamboat “ Kate Kearney,” plying between St. Louis and 
Alton. The boiler of the steamer exploded, killing between forty and fifty 
1 persons. Scarcely any of the boat remained but the hull. Many others of 
the passengers were severely injured, but Mr. Adams escaped without a 
scratch. He is a republican in politics; both himself and wife are members 
of the Methodist Church. 


THOMAS MAHAN, 

One of the leading farmers and stock-raisers of South Otter township, was 
born in Rush county, Indiana, January 6th, 1837. His father, James 
Mahan, was a native of Bourbon county, Kentucky, and emigrated to In¬ 
diana about 1834, where ho lived and was extensively engaged in hand¬ 
ling stock until 1850, when he moved farther west, arriving at Waverly, 
Morgan county, Illinois, in the fall of the same year. The following spring 
he came to Macoupin county, and settled in South Otter township; 
he lived in the same vicinity and followed farming until his death, in 1868. 
The subject of our sketch was the third child in a family of ten children; 
during his minority he assisted his father on the farm, and went to school 
during the winter months, whereby he received a fair education. At the 
age of twenty-four he was united in marriage to Miss Sarah Ditson, a native 
of Macoupin county, and daughter of Jesse Ditson. They have a family of 
eight children. As Mr. Mahan was raised and educated to farm life and 
the handling of stock, be has made that his exclusive occupation. He has 
a fine farm, which is well adapted for stock raising, a view of which can be 
seen elsewhere in this book. In politics he is a staunch republican, and cast 
his first vote for the martyred President, Abraham Lincoln. He has filled 
the office of collector in his township two terms. In 1878 he was elected 
supervisor; he received the whole vote of his township, as he had no oppo¬ 
sition. He is a member of the Christian church. Mr. Mahan has lived a 
truthful and honorable life, and stands well in the community in which he 
lives. 
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ROSTER OF ENLISTED MEN IN THE LATE REBELLION 


SEVENTH INFANTRY REGIMENT, (three years service.) 

Company ^.-Corporal, Isaac D Newell; Musician, Francs D. Orcuit; Privates, John 

Firs. Lieutenant. Wm. O. Jenks; Second Lieuten- 

C ' /' / Atlams^ 'Sergeants Henrv Mien, Thomas B. Atchison.'1 hontas H. Gildemeister, 

Marshal. Allen, Samuel L. Moore John li. Barnes. 
lohnMcTirk, Henry Hoagland. Stanley March; Musicians, Hederick \V. Cross, Charles T. 
ijlrubbs;° Privates, Hiram l Andrews. George W. B.ckner • Wm B Button M vat. Brownlee, 
Charles T. Carroll, Christopher Camp, James Crocker. Frederick Davis - Edu,.rd C. LUe t. 
John Flanagin, Henry Hillier, Benard T. Hetge. George James, John E. Larkin, Char es . 
Ling* Henrv Luther, Wm. B. Moore, Joshua S. March. Thomas Landgrin. Columbus Rv.in, 
Tunes F Roadv * Henrv '.Robbins,® acob Scheer, Samuel Smith, Hiram Sehmokske Ros¬ 
well C Staples, George' W. T. Taylor,'Jabez Walker, Robert M. Walter.; Recruits Henry 
Anderson * Augustus E. Allen. John H. Becker, George Brenton, David L. I iiut, Henry C. 
Hall lohn P. Hale.® Henrv Hovev. Phillip Himmel.Tin Partridge. Henry \V. T lnllips, Taylor 
Smith * Eldridge Walton.* Adolph Wendt. Stanley March* Hugh H. Porter* Augustus L. 
Allen’ Marshall Allen. Wm. Britton. John E. Barnes, Norman larr, David L I-run, John Al. 
Firk, Wm. W. Glasgow, Robert B. tfelly, Henry Lubker, Josiah Lee, J ones Matlne. 

Company /.—Recruit, Silas T. Combs. 

Company A'.—Captain, Richard Rowctt; First Lieutenant. Manning Maylicld ; Second 
Lieutenant, George Hunter; Privates. John M. Anderson, Wm. Ashb.iugii, Luther Bovcr, John 
W. Bowman; Recruits, Charles H. Billings, Jesse C. Botkin.® Lucius C. Carr, Albert H DuM, 
Wm W. Dorman, jacob, De Roga, Edmond J. De Len, Charles \\ . hergus«>n. \\ m. D. Gra¬ 
ham. Harrison Hodges, Moses T Jones, JesseC Jones, Joseph S. McMillen. Duncan McMil- 
len, Lewis P. More, Grundy McGuire, John H. Moiris, (jeorge W. Parker (Juries Perrme 
Wm. Rusher, Henry Ramey, James H.'Skaggs. Janus P. B. Shepherd, John P. Van Dyke 
Wm. H. Van Horn; Veterans, Martin V. Davis, John D. D.ni\ Elbert M. Etvs. John D 
Eddv, Joseph Fearn, Washington Forsythe. Thomas Hoffman, Henry Hampton. John Hoke, 
Martin V. Kellner,® Martin J. Langford, Felix Lane, David A. Lewis, Wmlurd Mitehel. Phillip 
H. Mear. Joseph Padgett, George H. Palmer. Hiram Russell, William Roper. Theobald Stein¬ 
berg, James H. Strayes, Wm. Schadewetz, Wallace Smith, Joseph B. Sanders, Richard Iavlor, 
Joseph White. Julius Wolff, unassigned Recruits, Nathan D. Atchison, Robert J. Cowper, 
James H. Gargus 


EIGHTH INFANTRY REGIMENT, (three years serv 


vice). 


Company //.—Private, James Earner. 


FOURTEENTH INFANTRY REGIMENT, (THREE YEARS service). 

Drum Major, Wm. P. Emory; Adjutant, C. Ward Lang; First Assistant Surgeon, Samuel 
A. Davidson. 

Company C. —Sergeants, Charles Qimmerman, Rufus Mayfield: Corporals, Wm. M. Cherry, 
David K.'Kitzmillcr, George N. Yowell, John W. Phillips, George B. Weed. Joseph L. King; 
Wagoner, Janies A. Smith; Privates, John B. Anderson. Henry Boax, Wm. H. Bainbridge, 
Wm. Bagiev.* Wm. P. Bales, L. C. Carr, Michael Cooney. Henry A. Cheslev, Jerry Dunn, 
Orange Drake, James Dale, James Deaton, Laban B. Faulkner, Bartholomew Gartland, George 
W. Hall,* George F. Hart,® Wm. Hughes,® Neum Hapger, Robert Jones, Wm. A. Jones, Geo. 
jones, Moses T. Jones, Elias Kurtz, Solomon Kendley,* Martin Kennedy, Amel Kiel, George 
Lott, Wm. Leaman, Wm. L. Mackey, Thomas M. Mackey, Wm Morris, John McMarrow, 
Hilbra Moulder,* Robert A. McKinnie, Wm. E. Milton, John O'Neil, Vincent J Patten, James 
Queen, John Riley, Terry Riley, Leopold T. Renter, John E. Reed, Pat. J. Spinners, Thomas 
Sparks, Win. Stauterry, Edward Shearman, Wright William. Gustavus Wirzberger, Wm. E. 
West, Marshall Young; Veterans, Henry Boch, David L. Baker, P. H. Cherry, L. A. Faulk¬ 
ner, George W. Jones, Wm. E. Milton, James Quinn, Adam Smith; Recruits, John Duncan, 
Charles E. Dalrymple, James Taughnen, Thomas Haynes, Josiah Haynes, John H. Hall. John 
D. Jones, Thomas W. jones, James Morgan, Asher F. Neeley, Quincy A. Palmer, Adam Smith, 
Franklin Walker, Aaron Artman, Barnes Hanley, Theo. Winnis. 

Company D— Captain, John H. Henderson ; First Lieutenant, Geojge R. Pincard ; Ser¬ 
geant, John H. Henderson ; Musician, Frederick R. Gray ; Privates, Thomas D. Barton, John 
G. Davis, Philemore Grant, James Gray, Thomas Kidd, Henry H. Jennings, Samuel Sanders, 
Samuel Walker, Mark Tracey, Charles H. Barton, John H. Henderson, Francis M. Sharp, 
Jacob Shelbum, Augustus Shelbum, Samuel Sanders, Samuel Walker; Recruits, W. R. 
Crocker, Samuel Culbertson, John A. Fitzpatrick, Thomas B. Hulce, James Kidd, Frank M. 
Martin, Jasper Ovlev, Ira J. Picket, Preston B. Sharp, Francis M. Sharp. Malcom Tunstall. 

Company F. —Corporal, George R. Pinckard ; Privates, Michael Dwver, Wilhelm Greiner, 
Henry Voege, Wm. Wise. 

Company H. —Private, Lawrence M. Reckford. 

VETERAN BATTALION, FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH INFANTRY, (three 

YEARS SERVICE). 

Non-Commissioned Staff, -Commission Sergeant, Samuel Sanders ; Drum Major, Daniel 
Baker. 

Company A. —Recruits, Andrew J. Cessna. John D. Oldham, Jacob Wagner. 

Company B. —Privates, Charles Barden, Charles Dalrymple, Thomas Haynes, Josiah Havnes. 

Company D.— Sergeant, Thomas J. Kidd; Privates, Augustus Shelburne, John F. Cole 
Samuel Culbertson, Wm. R. Crockett, Abraham Fallard, John A. Fitzpatrick, Thomas b! 
Hulse, Simon J. Kidd. Francis M. Martin, Wm. E. Milton, Jasper D. Ooley, George R. Pin- 
kard, Ira J. Pickett, Francis M. Sharp, Jacob Shelburne, Mark Tarev, Samuel Walker. 

Company /’.—First Sergeant, John D. Jones; Sergeant, Wilbur F. Randle ; Corporai, Peter¬ 
son H. Cherry ; Privates, Henry Bock. Laban A. Faulkner, George W. Jones, Asher F. Nee¬ 
ley. Adam Smith, Edward Sherman, Franklin Walker; Recruits, Daniel 'Baker, James Quinn 
Samuel Sanders. J v ’ 

* Refers to those in the Death List who were killed or died while in service 
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FOURTEENTH (re-orcani/f.i.) INFANTRY REGIMENT, (THREE YEARS service.) 

Commission Sergeant, Samuel S.iumtcry ; Drum-Major, Daniel L. Baker. 
t '.imp,in v .-/.—Privates, Absalom Bridges. Andrew |. Cessana,* John D. Oldham, Jacob 

W S’in D. —Sergeant. Thomas J. Kidd ; Corporal. Augustus Shelbum, John F. Cole, 
Samuel Call,orison. Wm. R. Crockett. Abraham Folhard. John A. I itzpatrick, Thomas D. 
Hulse* Simon |. Kidd, Francis M. Martiu. Wm. E. Milton, Jasper D. Ooley, Ira D. Pickett. 
F. M. Sharp. Shelburne, Mark Tracey, Samuel Walker. . ... r 

Compauy A. — First Sergeant, Ezra P. Bryant; Sergeant, John J. Huls; Corporals. John . 
Alford Wm. Farlev ; Privates, Mathew M. Alford. Anderson Bandy, .John 
Childs, ]ohn F. Friend, William Gardner. William Gros. Alexander Hart Wtlham Hamtee, 
Ernest Hussinger. lames H. Jones, Barney McDonald, Stephen D. McWJ'S 
Phillip Smith, Adam Stamp. John R. M. Sexton, \\ m. \. t. 1 hompson, Cornelius . . 

First Sergeant. John D. Jones ; Sergeants. Wilbur C. Campbell. Thorns W 
Jones { Corporal. Peterson H. Cherry; Privates. Henry Bock. Daniel Baker ^“A-fcuUk 
her. George W. Jones. Asher F. Neeley, James Quinn, Adam Smith, Eduard Sherman. 

lin Walker. . . , T1 

Company G.- Charles Dalrvmple, Thomas Haynes, Josiah Haynes. 

Company A'.—Wm. Dearth. Andrew McG.itley, John F. Seavey. 

TWENTY-FOURTH INFANTRY REGIMENT, (THREE YEARS SERVICE). 
Company C. —First Lieutenant, Edward Luliman. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH (CONmiI.ihateh) INFANTRY REGIMENT, (THREE YEARS SERVICE). 

Adjutant. John B. F. Mead.* „ pa... ar ac. Coroorals, 

Company // — First Sergeant, |ohn W. Boosmger ; Sergeant. James \\. Edwards, 

Weslcv Snell. Timotliv M. Gates. Daniel Powers. John W. Walker; knvales,'' p' Cowell, 
Wm. C. Adoek, Robi-rt A. Allen. Wm. Brackhous, Charles Bossinger. Bel ^"’" y, Kor d, 
James It. Cli.mdrv, |ohn C. Cox. Franklin J. Crutdiheld, John T. Ford, Chari 1 
William Ford, l.udwich Henderson. Peter H. Henderson 9 John Handley, James 

|ohn McGiven. Frank Missick. John J. Morrison, John P-0-^^1 John H. Oldha^en 
1'ieree. August Qi.ellmale, Robert Snell, Moses McD Smith Thomas 
Voylcs, Elisha Wyatt, Wm. Webb, Friemcr West. Uriah J. Williams, Marion We . 

TWENTY-NINTH INFANTRY REGIMENT, (THREE YEARS SERVICEl. 

Company /.—Corporal, C. Dennison; Musician. James Dennison; PrBa ' e \!^ n n ^'RiS 
David Citmer,* E. W. Dawe. Christy Malga. Thomas McReavy, Jacob Th.son. * 
Lawrence Connor. 

THIRTIETH INFANTRY REGIMENT. (THREE YEARS SERVICEl. ^ 

Company H -First Sergeant John W. Palmer .* Wagoner, Andrew Foley ;* P ™“ 5 , m’c^o- 
Ables, J os'eph Boyles, John W. Constant* Archibald Garter. Darnel Chan), B ^ Glslon , 
stant Slarman A. Constant * John Greenwood, Edward Grimes, *^a c ‘ John Han* 

Horace Gambol, Simeon Hornbuckle, Archibald Honley, Lyman . Hicks, Harrison 

shaw, Wm. Holland, Robert Hullett * Jesse Honley, Charles Hoggs^ •} mjah O’Sullivan,* 
Jones, Wm. jolly,* Isaac R. Kidd, Guy S. McMickle Asbury * R ?* j *T esse Rhoads, David 
R. B. Phelps. James Partridge, Charles Robertson * Jacob H. R j * wise, Wm. B. 

Scott, John Siirguy. James Shaw, Henry W. Strong. Milton W tomes C. Gaston, Simeon 
Woods; Veterans, Harmon Abies, H. P. Gamble, Isaac Graves, J . L A . Vornkohl, 
Hornbuckle, Guy S. McNickle. Wm. M. Snow, Benj. Stead, James Sha . Hansbv> Wm. 

Wm. Wise, Joseph Courtne* Isaac Z. Davis* Peter Dea, A. J. • Tye, Thomas 

L. Hornbuckle, John Hallct, Jesse Lewis, John Murray, Samuel B. Turner, wm. y 
J. White. 

THIRTY-FIRST INFANTRY REGIMENT, (THREE YEARS SERMCE). 
Company A. - Private, Wm. H. McCoy. 

THIRTY-SECOND INFANTRY REGIMENT, (THREE YEARS SERtdCJh^^ 
Colonel. Jonn Logan; Major. Henry Davidson; Adjutant, James F. Drish, ua 
Charles A. Morton ; Chaplain, Edward McMillian. n^vidson * Principal Musicians, 

Non-Commissioned Sfajp. —Quartermaster Sergeant, Albert Dai , 

Shuman M. Brown. Wm. R. Wheeler, Wm. Strachan. Chafes A< B emctt, 
Company A. —Captain, John Berry; First Lieutenants, Joseph b. H . Badgett. J. J- * 
First Sergeant, Wm. T. Burnett; Sergeants, Nathan R. Young, Edwin Shum 

Davidson; Corporals, Joseph E. Gaylor, Anthony Gillmartin, A . * Berr y f \\m. • 

way, Samuel J. Delaplain, Aaron Adams, Wm. W. Lmrell. Music ^ H> Alien, \\n-■ £ 
Whelan; Privates, Raby Alderson, Charles Alford Wm. . » ^ mnl *John W. Urn * 

Adcock T _ n t-k_i-i r’uvp Piiilin R. Cot. W m. n. u Frazierr 

George 


, Samuel J. Uelapiain, Aaron .-\aams, wm. - - -- , Wm. H. Alien, 

elan; Privates, Raby Alderson, Charles Alford. Wm. • N c mn i*John W. Uru * 
zvucock, James P. Barrow. Downing H. Cave. Philip R- < ~L 0 . t ' ' i p oss David H. Fran . 

George \V. L. Chiles* Albert Davidson. John Davidson. ^'°p^ d J colvdon Gifford* Joh"^ 
Francis M. Fife* James Y. Gooch. Leslie C Gardner David C^od.Uo^ H . Joi h«W. 
Gibson. William J. Harris, Milton E. Harris* bainucl B Hodges W . Lacock, 

Hogan. P. M. lotmson. F. M. Kirby, Peter Lanz. J an 3 es ^^Fentando W. Moi» «£ 
H. Lee. Jcf. Lkmpkins. Adam McLaughlin* Preston (j' U Peek. John R-D'Uj 

Moore.*-\Vm. F. Murphy. Charles Y. Padget, John R. C. 

Cvrus S. Prowtv, Edwin A. Rice. John F. Rice. James O. R ®' l5aac N. Srodk. 

P. Richards, Samuel R. Steidley, james W. Steidley. Snniuel A Tos h,* Charles 

ward D. Scott, Phillip Shaw, Thomas Smith, Nathan T. Yanou , 

* Refers to those in the Death List who were killed or died while in service. 
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Walters, Henry Wilkins,* Thomas Wolf, James A. Young, Nathan M. Young; Veterans, 
James P. Barron. Ambrose R. Courtney, Phillip R. Cox, Samuel J. Delaplain* Joseph E. 
Gayler, Wm. H. Padgett; Recruits, Ambrose R. Courtney, Wm. S. Clevenger, Charles Crcuch, 
John F. Courtney,* Alexander Davidson,* Albert G. Jones, Gifford G. King, David S. King, 
Isaac Massey, Hugh Nowell, Wm. G. Rice, Caleb Capps, Wm. R. Samples. 

Company B —Captain, Benj. H. Penn. 

Company C. —Captains, Thaddeus Phillips, Abram D. Keller, Edwin C. Lawson, Hardin 
T. Richardson; First Lieutenants, William C. C. Logan,* Thomas W. Johnson ; Second Lieu¬ 
tenant, Josiah Borough; First Sergeant, Daniel W. Messick ;* Sergeants, Abiel M. Baker, 
James A. Vanardale,* Robert A. Lowe, Wm. Yoll ;* Corporals, Isaac Hardcastle* Samuel 
Hawkins, John W. Harris, Wm. Thayer, Wm. T Brown, Robert Rusher, Charles Rodgers; 
Musicians, Cicero Borough, Headly Fenwick; Wagoner, John Allen; Privates, George N. 
Arnold, James Boulter, John Bishop, Jeremiah Bishop, James Burch, James P. Bell* Alexan¬ 
der Brown, Isaac B irlor, Sparrow Brown,* George W. Brown,* Robert Bates, George Cowell, 
John C. Conover, George W. Duggi, John W. Deck,* John W. Dewert, James Fury, Ailing 
Goodsell, Lucien Goodsell, Samuel Gray, James Hendrix,* Charles Harrington, Andrew Hol¬ 
lingsworth. Adolphus Hinson, John H. Hall* Charles H. Keller, Charles S. King, John 
Lowery,* Edwin C. Lawsan, Wm. T. Lewis,* Patrick Magan, George W. Miller, James Miller, 
Robert A. Miller, Henry C. Nail, Alfred J. Osborn, Wm. Pervines, Elijah C. Pulli’an, Benj. H. 
Penn, Wm. R. Redman, Hardin T. Richardson, John M. Rice, Jesse Sutton, John A. Squires* 
William C, Sinclair, Benj. F. Stockton, Abraham Sclowalter, Isaac Stran, Watson Towse, John 
W. Taylor, George Thornton, Alexander Woods, Fred. Wilkins, Silas W. Webster. Walker 
Wiley, Phillip Zimmaker, Jerrett Tennis, Jona'n A. Wickersham : Veterans, Lewis Anderson, 
Abiel M. Barker, John W, Bishop,* Fanwick Y. Hedley. Thomas W. Johnson, Charles H. Kel¬ 
ler, Alfred A. Rusher; Recruits, Lewis Anderson, L. M. Brown, Cicero Borough, John M. 
Baker. Abisha Cramer, Alexander Davis, Kaynn Eagan, Moses Freeman, Ezra Gunlin * Wm. 
Grey, John C. Harville, Thomas Johnson, Samuel Jackson, John C. Loville, Henry T. Moore,* 
Charles J. Neely, John T. Patterson, John W. Phillips, Charles K. Taggart, Samuel Tilile, Wm. 
W Worth, Isaac M. Wiseman. 

Company D .—Second Lieutenant, James W. Mitchell: First Sergeant, Jacob Shoemaker ; 
Corporal, John W. Goff;* Privates, Pinkney M. Cole, Alfred Converse,* Wm. L. Duff, John 
H. Davison, Wm. F. Fox, Alexander Henderson, James Jayne,* Noah Patterson, Stephen 
Rieves; Recruit, James W. Cole. 

Company H. —Privates. Louis Fiesler, John W. Griffith, James E. Hannah, Wm. Patton, 
John A. Sharp; Recruit, George Russell. 

Company I .— Captain, Samuel Cummings; First Lieutenants, Robert P. Drake. Richard J, 
Rucher; Sergeants, Thomas Cummings, YVilliam S. Drew;* Corporals, R. J. Robinett,* Robert 
Curry;* Privates, James Barnett, James M. Butler, Robert D. Carter, Benj. F. Comer, Seth 
Carpenter, Greenup Daers, Thomas Fair, John Hall, Lewis Kerley, John Lofton, Charles Nail,* 
Henry C. Nail, Richard J. Ruker, Samuel Stockton, Jesse Wallace. 

Company K. - Privates. James M. Lair, William Lee, Wm. T. Moore, Thomas Wolf; Re¬ 
cruit, Edgar M. Brink; Unassigned Recruits, Andrew J. Bates, Wesley Cummings, Jonathan 
M. Rich, John Roberts, Walter A. Warren. 

THIRTY-THIRD INFANTRY REGIMENT, (three years service). 

Company A .— Cyrus A. Bailey, William T. Biggarstoff,* David P, Langley; Veteran, George 
E. Alderson ; Recruits, George S. Alderson. 

Company D. — Sergeant, Michael Simondson; Corporal, John W. Pepper; Privates, Henry 
Evarts, Alpheus Jourdan, George Lyman, J*>hn B. Melvin, Charles Perrings, Robert Travis, 
Thomas Worren, Daniel Webster,* Floyd Webster; Recruit, James A. Chamberlain. 

Company G. —Hiram H. Mulligan. 

THIRTY-FOURTH INFANTRY REGIMENT, (THREE years service). 

Company D. —Sergeant, Charles Eckles; Corporal, Henry I). Wood; Privates, John Albars, 
Josiah J. Deck, Patrick J. Hall, Fred. F. Klostcrhand, Alfred T. Mead, Albert Slater, John B. 
Classen, Marmaduke Eckles. Clifford Eastwood, Robert C. Gaston, Lewis Gleichman,* Ira B. 
Hutton, James N. Haire, Charles W. Jackson, Deedrick Kruger,* George Lamkin, Charles W. 
Morgan, Sidney L. Morgan, Wyckham C. Raynolds, G. H. L. Sartorius, Samuel Shaw, Wm. 
Shaw, Wm. H. Schock, Emanuel Schick,* Francis J. Tilton. 

FORTY-THIRD (consolidated) INFANTRY REGIMENT, (one years service). 
Company K —Corporals, James S. Clark, John Lowe, John YV. Strawn. 

FORTY-NINTH INFANTRY REGIMENT, (three years service). 

Company E. —Captain, Henry YV. Kerr; Corporals, Wm. G. Davis, V’. A. Davis; Privates, 
Francis Aicardy, John Bolivius, John Easly, John Fireman, Joseph Goodnough, John Glover * 
Wm. R. Glover,* Ellis Herrin, Isaac Lamb, George Mclbourn, Robert G. Mouseg, George 
Pollard, Charles Rosenthal, J. 1C Shultz, George \V. Thomas, John Blevins, John F. Easley, 
John Tireman; Recruits, A. W. Crowder, Wm. T. Gooch, Marshall McWaine, John W. Rice, 
Hardin Stromatt, Alexander Welch. 

Company E, —Private, Harrison Hawkins. 

Company G. —Sergeant, Alexander Elkins; Privates, H. A. Crouk* Samuel Elkins, Wm. 

M. Elkins, James McFurlow, William Nossett, James H. Robertson; Recruits, George M. 
Clayborn, Jesse Davis, John Davis, Hiram M. Fisher. 

FIFTIETH INFANTRY REGLMENT, (three years service). 

Company G. —Recruit, William C. Boyd.* 

Company H. —Private, George W. Walls. 

Company K. —Private, Alfred B. Hogan. 

FIFTY-NINTH INFANTRY REGIMENT, (three years service,). 

Company /.—Captains, Alfred W. Ellett, Charles F. Adams * James A. Beach ; First Ser¬ 
geant, Alfred B. Blake;* Sergeants, Wm. Cleaver, John Duffee,* Gilbert C. Hamilton, Richard 
R. Ferdon; Corporals, John T. Hanlon, John Hallam, Samuel Fisherman, James P. Donnan, 
Reuben W. Smith, George W. Bailey, Adolph Hulsenbech; Musician, Henry C. Terdon; Pri¬ 
vates, Charles C. Isaacs, Jonathan Miller, Elijah B. Mitchell, Elias Roberts, Wm. Robertson, 
James L. Smith,* 'Thomas M. Stockwell, James H, Sikes, Wm. Fieman, George D. Walton* 
Recruits, Edward W. Bartlett, William H. Cline,* John V. Holland, Albert G. Huddleston! 
Lorenzo M. Hill, James F. Lock, James A. Mitchell, Alexander M. Marshall, Wm. McCov * 

John P, Sawyer, Tobias N. Taft, John Y'arble, Richard Welch, Wm. F. Warren, Daniel YV. 
Young, Robert B. Beach, Edward C. Ellett. 

SIXTY-FIRST INFANTRY REGIMENT, (three years service). 

Company B. —Recruit, Wm. Wood, 

Company E .—Charles B. Atkins, YVm. D. Albion, Joseph P. Caruth. 

Company K. —Recruits, Peter C. Barlow, Price M. Jones, George F. Rutherford. 

SIXTY-SECOND INFANTRY REGIMENT, (three years service). 

Company B. —Recruit, Richard K. Ragan. 

SIXTY-THIRD INFANTRY REGIMENT, (three years service). 

Company //.—Recruit, Nathan M. Young. 

SEVENTY-NINTH INFANTRY, REGIMENT, (three years service). 

Company D .—First Lieutenant, Ike P. Hartslock. 

* Refers to those in the Death List who were killed or died while in service. 1 


NINETY-FIRST INFANTRY REGIMENT, (three years service). 

Company /.—Recruit, John F. Pearce. 

Company A".— Sergeant, fames YV. Oats; Privates, George Deal, John YV, Maxfield; Re¬ 
cruits, Wm. Deal, YY r m. H. Robinson. 

NINETY-SEY r ENTH INFANTRY REGIMENT, (three years service). 

First Assistant Surgeon, Constantine M. Smith : Non-commissioned Staff. Sergeant Majors, 
Patrick H. Pentzer, YVm. E. Best, YVm. Mathie, Hugh R. Johnston; Commissionary Sergeant, 
R. R. M. McLeary, 

Company A. —Captains, Wm. H. Willard, Richard H. YVood, Wm. E. Best: First Lieuten- 
1 ants, Alexander C. Atchison, Win. H. Hamilton; Second Lieutenant. Wm. R. Eddington; 

I First Sergeant, George W. Trask; Sergeants, Wm. H. Hamilton, Leander S. Bird,* Wm, R. 

I Eddington; Corporals, Robert Kelly,* Wm. L. De YVjtt, Samuel P. Bird,* Hugh R. Johnson, 
Joseph N. Brown, Thomas M. Pentzer, Benj. R. McLeary, George Brebner; Wagoner, Robert 
Ewing; Privates, George A. Apple, A. H. Barnes, Almond H. Barnes, Joseph H. Barnes, 

1 Wierd Baur, George YV. Barringer. YVm. H. Brown, YVm. E. Best, John YY r . Brown, 
Robert Brown, Charles T. Barster, Merritt L. Cox, George W. Collison,* Jeremiah Dwyer, 
David Dickey, Elliott Giffin, John Gilles, Henry Golicke, Andrew J. Gray,* Jesse Hoff¬ 
man, CharlesYV. Johnson, Alonzo James, George YV. Lee, Augustus Lisbelt. Orlena Lukin, 
John Lilly, John B. McPherson, Johnson McGillroy.* YVillis McGill wen. Wm. H. Medlin, 

| YVilliam Melcher, YYMIiam W. McKee* Robert Miller, Jeremiah Naughton,* Martin V. B. 

Opdyke, John Oltman, John W. Paul. Thomas Pope,* James Pope,* James Pore, S. M. Par- 
| tridge * YVm. Patterson' Newton Porter, Robert E. Patrick, James Robinson,* Wm. J. Stark, 
Stephen Smith, fames T. Squires, Ernest Shrive, Henry Spette, Robert E. Smith, Benj. F. 

| Smith* Thomas Swain, Perry Shouts, J. R. Stennett, Wm. F. Savage, Joel Wheeler, Peter 

| Wegand, Lewis D. T. Wood, Henry Wise, Robert! H. Wallace, Samuel Watson, Mathias 

I YVendlin ; Recruits, John Bridges, Reuben S. Bates,* Elias L. Ball, John A. Chambers, Wm, 

| W. Clayton, Charles A. Carroll, James M. Dunn, H. J. Duncan,* Jacob P. David, Andrew P. 

Dyer, Sebastian Elter. Boyless Forrest, Wm. f. Holland, Martin Hollingsworth. Callard P. 
Hawkins, Robert H. Jones, John Jeff,* James H. Jones. YVm. Ketchum, David Morris, YVm. 
Mathie, David Powers, George Powers, George D. Plumhaff, Charles A. Palmiter. YVm. H. 
Powers, B F. Sawyer. John Shrier, Asa Swain, Wm. D. Wood, Jesse Webb. 

Company C. —Captain, Patrick H. Pentzer. 

Company E. — Recruit, George YV*. Leach. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH INFANTRY REGIMENT, (THREE years 

SERVICE). 

Company /J .—Private, YVm. Griffith.* 

Company E. —Private, Granderson Henderson.* 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SECOND INFANTRY REGIMENT, (THREE years 

SERVICE). 

Colonel, John I. Rinakcr, promoted Brevet Brig. Gen. March 13 th, 1865 ; Lieutenant Colonel, 
James F. Drish: Major, James E. Chapman; Quartermaster, Wm. W. Freeman; Surgeons 
Marines, W. Seamon, YY r m. A. Knox; First Assistant Surgeon, John P. Mathews; Chaplain, 
John II. Austin; Non-Commissioned Staff, Sergeant Majors, John N. McMillan, James W. 
’Gardner; Q. M. Sergeants, Hugh Colton, John H. Cherry, John Craggs; Commissionary Ser¬ 
geant. John C. Miller; Hospital Steward, Daniel YV’ise; Principal Musicians, George I-ee, 
James P, Lair, Martin YVoods, David Coon. 

Company -4.—Captain, Wm. B. Dugger; First Lieutenants, Thomas G. Lofton, James M. 
Valentine, Arthur Comer; Second Lieutenants, David B. Haldennau, Bailey O. Bowden; Ser¬ 
geants, Milford E. Davenport, Mark Crowder, Luther Crowder, Arthur Comer; Corporals, 
Benwin Wedell, Henry Binds, Richard T. Phillips* George T. Jones, Charles S. Patchin, YVil- 
son Boring, Job O. Wickersham, Jesse B. Ash; Musicians, Jesse Undercofler, E. P. Penn; 
YVagoner. George W. Morris; Privates, Henry C Ashbaugh,* Charles D. Ashbaugh, John Q. 
Adams, YVm. M. Anderson. Francis M. Byruin, Charles F. Barrack, James M. Bottom,* Robert 
L. Berry, George N. Burington, Samuel L. Berry, John C. Baugh, Bailey O. Bawden, Harman 
Burdorff. Gideon B. Brown, Aaron Challicombe, Frederic Challicombe, Joseph S. Crossgrove,* 
Adolphus Campbell, Dennis Campbell, August Chapino, John M. Chapman, Samuel H. Chap¬ 
man, Steven B. Cole, Henry Deisel,* Alexander M. Davis, John YV. Davis,* George Davidson, 
Anthony Dallas, Francis M. Etter, John S. Enoss, Patrick Fitzgerald, Eli R. Friend, Chris 
Fricke, Frank Fricke, Wm. H.Gephart, John R. Gowins,® James H. Gulick, August Hake, 
Joseph B. Hill, Virgil L. Herin, Newton Harlor, Joseph G. Henry, Joseph G. Hitchings, An¬ 
drew Jackson, YVilliam Johnson. James M. Jov, August Klannberg, Lewis Kasseskie. Daniel 
YV. H. Killion, Alchancr Lowry *'Truston I 5 . H. Loveless, George Lee, Jr., Dennis H. Mur¬ 
phy, Francis M. Manuel,* James D. McReynolds. John C. Miller, Phillip Moss. John M. Mc- 
Millen, Hvrtim Mavitv, Wm. H. Otwell, E. L. Owen, Amos Pickem, John \V. Piper, John 
Rohr, Wm. Robinson; Recruits, Anderson Bounds, George YV. Brown, Oscar A. De Lcun, 
Olivar W. McGinnis. Henry Opperman. 

Company B. —Captain, Manoah Bostick; First Lieutenant, John Harding; Second Lieuten¬ 
ants, Eli H. Davis, John I. Fletcher; First Sergeant, Thomas F. Stevens; Sergeants, Levi B. 
Smith, John White.* John Fletcher, John F. Woodmansee; Corporals, fames H. Stone, An¬ 
drew J. Calahan, YY'illiam Hettick.* Wm. T. Richmond, John Mize;* Musician, Charles 
Erhart; YVagoner, James W. Duncan; Privates, Lewis W Atteberry, Charles E. Atteberry, 
Hapson Arnold, John W. Butler, John Baker, Owen Butler, Perry A. Baty, John Baconi* 
Benj. F. Bivin, John Croford. John Charleston, S. B. Croford, John H. Calahan, foseph L. 
Crum, YY r m. Clark, Wm. H. Duggar, James W. Drake, John Decker * George W. Edwards,* 
George Ebert,* Henry L. Evans, Newton Farris, Arthur C. Foster, James W. Greer, Henry C. 
Greer,* lames W. Gardiner, John F. Gregory,* Lewis R. Hollv. Benj. F. Hedges. John Hawks, 
Lysander L. Hungerford, Major Jones, James T. Johnson, Robert Lynch, John Lynch, Wm. 

H. Madison,* James B. Morris, Calvin Neighbours, Wm. M. Owens, Saunders P. Perry, John 
D. Pulliam, David W. Pinkerton, Wm. Ridgway, Wm. G. Roberts.* Evan F. Richmond,* F. 

W. Richardson, Stephen Rice* John Y\ r . Scott, John Schermer, James Scott, Franklin Siebert, 
Ezekiel Sharp, Nimrod Sharp, Robert S. Shipley, Charles Shurmvav, John W, Schaning, Willis 
H. Thompson, Noah M. Weaver; Recruits, Ira E. Butler, Thomas C. Butler, Thos. [. Bristow, 
John YV. Evans, Josiah Fishback, John C. Miller,* Russell J. Stoddard,* A. W. Smith, Wm. 

A. Smith. Erastus Thompson, Leonard J. Thompson, Maton B. Thompson, Robert J. Wells, 
George YV. Right. 

Company C. —Private, Jesse Cockrell. 

Company D .—Captain,’ Lewis P. Peebles; First Lieutenants, James N. Halt, Henry C. 
Gooding; Second Lieutenant, John F. Roach; First Sergeant, John F. Roach; Sergeants, 

John C. Peebles, Thomas P. Oliver, Ed. G. Duckels, Samuel Creamer; Corporals, Joseph C. 

Hall, Wm. S. Harlan, Wm. H. H. Ibbeteson, John Leech, James L. Murphy, Theo. L. Lead- 
brook, Lucius B. Corbin, John T. Johnson; Musician, Oscar Beck; Privates, Hobert M. 
Andrews, Robert F. Andrews, John Ashton, David Atterberry,* John H. Barker, M. Spencer 
Brown, J. McKendree Brown, Joseph B. Bell, David Blachwell, Joseph M. Cloud,* Fitzgerald 
Coleman, John Craigs, Franklin Chapman,* Edmund Chapman,* John F. Coonrod, Corcn A. 

J. Cummings, John R. Cundall, John W. Cravse, Thornton Cummings,* Joseph F. Cantrell 
Albert Dowdcn,* Eugene YV. Deleplain, Jerome W. Deleplain, Wm. M. Delaney,* F. YV ! 
Eastwood, James M. Graham,* John F. Hagler,* Alfred Holms, Isaac W. Harlan, Isaac X. 
Johnson, Alex. Jemison. Robert Kell, Arch D. Kincaide, Timothy Loveland, George Lee, Jesse 
Litton, Aaron Lanning, Wm. R. McGahey,* George YV. McGahey, Henry F. McNeil, A. 
Moffatt, Seb. C. Moore, Martin V. Nivans, YVm. H. Peters, George W. Peebles, YVinfield S. 
Peebles,* Francis F. Patterson,* Henry L. Paddock, John Pugh,* Ambrose Robings, Wm, 
Stratton, George Sheperson,* YVm. Sawtell, James B. Smith, Jacob Sell, Wm. Sawyer * John! 

W. Thomas, Austin S. Thomas, Isaac Y'annaman, James H. Williams, YVilliam YY'inson, Wm. 

A. Young; Recruits, James Ashton, Francis Dubreal, James A. Huston, Wm. B. Hood, fohn* 

A. Oliver, Perly A. Peebles, James Sprowel.* 

* Refers to those in the Death List who were killed or died while in service. 
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Company E. —Captains, Baxter Haynes, Abraham C. Hulse; First Lieutenants, Benj. V. 
Carey, Thornton G. Capps; Second Lieutenant, Dennis Springer; First Sergeant. Thornton G. 


Wm. J. Ashlock, Caleb Adcock ,♦ Laban C. Arnold, David M. Angelo* Joshua M. Baldwin, 
James W. Baldwin, Jeremiah L. Baldwin, Le Roy Brigendine, Samuel Bridges * Joseph M. 
Brigendine, Joseph Crawford, Jesse H. Crawford, John D. Crawford, Isaac N Clevenger,* 
Josh B. Clevenger,* M. B. Clevenger,* Samuel Covey, Wm. C Carr, Lytle B. Chowning, 
Jesse M. Cheny.* James T. Courtney, John W. Crum, Thomas H. L Evans, A. C. England,* 
John England, Robert Edwards, Wm. Edwards, J. C. Grimmett, Andrew J. Hogan, John 
h T. Horton,* Lay born Hunt.* Robert T. Hunt, Jeff G. Hunt,* George W. Harford, James 
M. Hayes, Wm. H. Hewett * Emanuel M. Kimball,* Ezekiel Knight. Jaines^ M. Laird, Samuel 
Laird, Wm. B. Lovd, JohnW. Ltycoek. James Murry, Andrew J. Myers, Wm. M. McGlothlin, 
James B. McGinnis, Samuel M. Piper, Francis Phillips, Wm. Price, Lewis Redman, George W. 
Rice,* Edmond Richards, Elijah G. Steeley, Dennis Springer, James W. Steeley, Win. T. 
Swift, Jesse Stennitt, Wm. J. Stennitt, Wm. W. Tosh, Wm. H. Thompson, Wm. J. Vance, 
Isaac N. Vance; Recruits, J antes J. Adcock, J. C. Clavinger, Robert Orr, John R. Ray, John 
W. Richards, Stacey Thoma s, Robert B. Walker, 

Company b\ —Ciptun, lames S. Chiles; Second Lieutenants, Duncan C. Mclver, Peter 
Murphy: First Sergeant, James Sharp: Sergeants, John D. Murphy, David Whittico, Wm. H. 
Terry; Corporals, Reuben R. Fletcher,* George W. Deeds, John Abies, Wm. T. Philpot, John 
Coufter, Wm. F. Raymond, Charles T. Holman,* James Anderson * Musician, Lafayette T. 
Hall; Wagoner, Wm C Taylor; Privates. Jacob B. Ashlock.* Wm. J. Bridge * Hiram O. 
Bridges. Charles B. Blake, Isaac Brown,* Richard S Burton,* John L. Borrow,* Wm. Chad, 
wick,* Henry Draper. Joseph Edwards, Richard Fentress. Ruffin D. Fletcher, Wiley Fan ley, 
Wm. Hornbuckle, Gabriel Jones. Pendleton J. Miller, William Murphy, Duncan C. Mclver, 
Francis M. Neel, Martin Melin, Evan Odle, Lewis Rhoads, Charles Rogers, Richard B. 
Reamer, William A Sherman. Francis M. Shepcrd, John H Sherman, Benj. H. Tolbert,* 
Luther B. Tunnel. August Wickerman, Hiram J. Withrow, Samuel Young. 

Company G. —Captain, Bilfour Cowen ; First Lieutenants, William H. Cox, John A. Shaw; 
Second Lieutenants, Rufus W. Loud, Augustus C. Brown : First Sergeants, George W. Cox, 
Peter M. Boyer, Joel E Martin; Corporals, Wm. W. Sewell, Albert W. Jackson,* Charles C. 
Cruser, Geo. R. Brannock. Dxniel Wise, James C. Cox, John P. Ward, Ferdinand Fensky; 
Musician, Melvin A. Brown;* Magoner, James S. Daniels; Privates, Henry Austin, Simeon 
Bird, P. Branch or Braugh, Thomas Ball, John Brown, John E. Beattie, Henry Brothers, Ches¬ 
ter Cogswell, L. J. Cox,* Thomas C. Carrico, Henry A. Collier.* |ohn W Clark, Firman J. 
Compton, Guy M. Chedester, Charles H. Drake, Benj. Evans. Wharton English, James R. 
Fueman, Edward Fortune, Silas R. Green, Samuel J. Hays,* George H Hill, Herman Keil,* 
Adolph N. Leohen, Edward Morhouse, William McConnell Wm. McCune, Andrew Menard, 
Joseph M. Melvin, Julius Mirus, Samuel J. Newman, Elisha Nossinger, Wm. Ploppler, Herman 
Quass, Daniel C. Routzhan, Adam Ruth, James W. Renfo, Wm. L. Richardson, Charles R. 
Sperry, Wm. M. Stevenson, John H. Taylor, Aaron Vandeventer, Elijah T. Wright * Charles 
J. Wright,* Henry M. Wilcox, James H. Walters, Horace H. Weston; Recruits, Alfred N. 
Andrews, John W. Davidson, Joseph H. Redman. 

Company H. —Captain, Benjamin Leigh; First Lieutenant, James C. McNight; Second 
Lieutenants, Pleasant L. Bristow, Sergent McNight; Sergeants, Wm. H. Shook. Julius T. 
Bridges,* John H. Cherry, Plumer Magoon; Corporals, Hezekiah S. Webb, J. W. Laugley, 
James M. Lynch, J. L. Ryan, A. B. Canby, Nathan Francis, Joseph D. Grunwell, Albert W. 
Peebles: Musicians, Martin Wood, John W. Brooks; Wagoner, John Hartford; Privates, 
James E. Atterberry, Wm. Abner, James H. Brown, John L Bradley. Henry C. Bradley. Jesse 
T. Bryant* Julius Balkin,* Jeremiah Butcher, John Brown, Richard M. Crump. Thomas Car- 
ringtou,* David Coon, Nathan H. Coop, Randolph W. Callis. Thomas B Crouch. Mathias 
Grum, John T. Childs, Wm. Cox. Ceorge W. Dudderar, David A. Foster, Michael Flannagan, 
Wm. W. Holt, Lorenzo B. Harlan, John S. Irvin, James Jones James P. Johnson, Gideon A. 
Jennings, Wm .Jennings. Wm. H. Lynch,* Joseph Lewis, Thomas A. Landrith, Jesse W. Lee, 
Joseph E. McPherson. Spencer McKinney, Johannas Muller, John Odle. James Odle, Wm. H. 
Owens, John W. Peebles, Samuel W. Peter, James Pinkard. Joseph H Rouch, James C. 
Rutherford. Wm. M. Riddle, Wm. Ridgway, Albert W. Shook, Hiram Sherrill, Wm. B. Smith, 
Andrew J. Shores, Benj. Scott, Jesse H. Smith, Wm. Seaton, Isaac A. Tavlor. Thomas W. 
Thacker Erastus Thompson, Abner Van Winkle. John A. Walden. James J. Walden. John W. 
Webb, Robert Woods, Thomas J. Wilkerson: Recruits. Isa*c V. M. Bristow, Samuel R. Bing¬ 
ham, Isaac Butterfield, Emery W. Lynch, Wm. M. Wilson.* 

Company /.—Captains, Andrew F. Duncan. Stephen T. Sawyer: First Lieutenant, Augustus 
M. Sparks; First Sergeant, Levi Klock; Sergeants. George W. Paisley, Thomas Furguson, 
Elijah Lane, Ed. G. Handly: Corporals. John Percin. Abner H Sawyer,* Josenh D. Chtpman 
Hardy Sparks, Allen Y. Duncan. Samuel A. Kinder. William Southard. Cyrus Tiffin ; Musicians, 
James Sparks. Frederick Wagoner; Wagoner Wm. C. Wdker; Privates, Francis C. Burg, 
James W. Bess Daniel Boyd, George W. Barrington. James M. Caulk, Virgil T. Cox, Jerrett, 
Cavender. Thomas W. Duncan. S. A. Duncan. George Dix, Alanson W. Edwards, James Fer¬ 
ris, Robert Forge,* Thomas W. Hampton, John A Howerton, Clifton Howerton. Charles 
Houser, S. T. Havern, Wm. H. Havern* Bernard Horn, William Higgins* James Holden, 
James M. Ivy. Charles Jennison, Richard Johnson. Arthur Jarmin,* Harvey Jones, Frederick 
Kardell* Jesse Kinde'r* Isaac N. Knight. James Luckey, T. P. H 'Lovelace, Thomas 
Mathews. Frederick Neal, James K. Polston. James Pendergress. Oscar Richtmire, Joseph J. 
Ramey. John M. Sanders. Hosea V. Swyer,* James VV. Smith. Levi S. Sparks, Anderson Saw¬ 
yer,* Charles W. Smith, Clarbourne Sroggins Peter Semon, Wm. H. Snyder. Wm. E Sharp, 
James P. S. Starks* James Thornton, Richard Thornton, James NI. Taylor. Fred. Tatch, Henry 
Upperman, Richard Voils. Thomas Vernsdale, J. Severe Valentine, James H Warnack, George 
H. Walker, James H. Washhurne, Ernst Webber,Wm. J. Westrope, Thomas White ; Recruits, 
Wm. H. Anclerson. James W. S. Bess, Alexander Caulk, Alvin Dix, Josiah Pruitt, Charles S. 
Smith 

Company K. —Captains, Josiah Borough,* John S. Colter; Second Lieutenants, Thomas 
Miller, James McKee; Sergeants, Hardin Heatherford. Frank Cameron, George Craig, Martin 
O’Rourk; Corporals, John W. Loveless, John Teelev. David Sutton, William Weatherford, 
James Kerby, Thomas Phillips Daniel Kincaid, Russel Langley; Musicians. William Knowles, 
John jorderv; Wagoner, John Shoemaker.* Privates, Wm. Brydon, Wm. G. Bishop. Thomas 
Brock, William L. Bishop, John W. Barett. Wm. Camell, Hugh Colton, John S. Crane, 
Thomas Dier, John Dum, Andrew W. Dorman, Daniel Dougherty * David Davidson, Thomas 
Edwards. Jacob F. Eichin Alexander Eller. George W. Elmore, Henry Flantje. Frank Fulton, 
Patrick Grogan. F. M. Greenawalt. Patrick W. Gallaghar, James F. Gibson * Wm. H. Greena- 
walt, Wm. R. Greenawalt. Wm. R. Gaston,* Samuel F. M. Hicks * Edward Husman, Wm. 
Kelly, Thomas Lee* John Luft, Huston Maberev. Wm. R. Mooney. John G. Martin. James 
Milsted, John M. Nivins, George T. Petty, Joseph L. Painter, Robert A, Queen, James Ramey, 
Frederick Riser* Ernst or Enoch Russell,* John Redman * John M. Rue. Green W. Rogers,* 
Solomon Simmons, Woerner Schoctte, Janies K. P. Stone. Wm. A. Sullivan. Wm. H. Sim¬ 
ons, Joseph M. Smith* James Stark* Thomas B. Tilley, Wm. Whitworth, Joseph W. Wright, 
Wm! Wiight, Payton L. Wolf; Unassigned Recruits, Elasha C. Burton, A. J. Ellen, David 
Hutchinson. 

ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THIRD INFANTRY REGIMENT, (one hundred 

DAYS SERVICE). 

Colonel, Thaddeus Phillips; Quartermaster, Thomas B. Clark: Second Surgeon. James B. 
Corr ; Non-Commissioned Staff Quartermaster Sergeant, Francis A. Vickery. 

Company A. —Corporal. John T. Anderson; Private. Charles H. Goodrich. 

Company /\—Captain, George W. Duggar: First Lieutenant, Allen Cockell; Second Lieu¬ 
tenant, Henry A. Sturgis; First Lieutenant Samuel M. Lewis; Sergeants, Charles B. Richard¬ 
son Charles L. Andust, John H. Hall; Corporals John K. Tafft, Thomas S.Stephison, Charles 
Dorman, Jeremiah M. Reed, John H. Partridge, Wm. P. Keller, Wm. D. Graham, Joseph S. 
McMillen ; Privates, Samuel O’Barr, Samuel,L. Berryman, Lindsley M. Barnett. George Bra- 
lev Wm. E, Bridges. Fred. D. Bailev, Charles Bodah. Samuel M. Berry, Albert C. Corr, T. B. 
Corey, George W. Clark, Thomas H. Church, Robert Carter. Jr., Robert Cowell, John Cashel, 

* Refers to those in the Death List who were killed or died while in service. 


John W. Cummings. James M. Dugger, Nicholas Dubous, Edmond J. De Leuw Theodore A. 
Ellis Charles W. Ellis Paterick Fishback, Charles H. lurgeson. Thomas J. Ga.breath. Elijah 
Harlan Andrew J. Harris, George W. Hall, Jacob Kessmger. James P. Kessmger, MinettJ. 
Keeler’ Charles Long. T. W. Lefton, Charles E. Lewis, Austin L. Lair. James L Leaton. 
Charles H Loud Samuel Mills, jarnes Morrison, William A. Nelson, Robert 0. Kerviance. 
Harvev M. Peebles, Thomas Pottsi Joseph F. Penn, James Ramey, JohnW. Rogers, Thomas 
J. Rollins, Mathew Slicgack. Thomas D. Stansbury. Wm. Schutze, Larkin Smock, Elijah D. 
Solomon .Morse Sterling. James M. Towev, Edmond J.Trible, Wm Wolf. John Wones. R.O. 
Wood, Samuel M Welton, John We;d. Andrew J. Washburn, James M. Young. Howard L. 


Company G.— Captain, Wm. H. Edwards; Second Lieutenant, Rufus C. Barnett; First Ser¬ 
geant, Charles W. Bailev; Sergeants, Thomas B. Robinson. Lucas B. Parmeter, George W, 
Spangle, Wm. H. Sutton; Corporals, Dev Bienliflf. David W. Campbell, Ebert A. Shannon 
George Morrison. Lewi*> Martin, limothyM. Gates, Benj. A. Jones, John W. Bossinger; Musi¬ 
cian. David Knowls; Privates. Aaron Armstrong, John Alsop, Hubert C. Berton, Wesley Bos¬ 
singer, John A. Cochran, George W. Cochran, James P. Clark, John F. Chandler. Benton Cal- 
lison, Moses Callison. James Dooiev. ILram English, George Rwing William Elliott* Joseph 
C. Gates, George Heriidrix, Isaac Hardin. Joseph Jacobs. James F. Missick, William H. Mc¬ 
Govern, James McPherson. D. McDonalds, Robert S. Nelson, Isaac Osburn. H. F. Pentezer, 
Cyrus Puitt, Peter J. Range. Henry C. Range, George B. Rickett. Janies Spangle* Hezekiah 
Short, Warren Smith, Leonard Simmermaker, August Sawyer, Charles F. Subby, Charles 
Smith, Jacob Warner: Recruits. Riollav F. Gray. 

Company //.—Captain. R. T. Rose; Second Lieutenant. James A. Young: First Sergeant, 
Joel H. Sauls: Sergeants. John H. Rice, Samuel T. Hawkins, David H. King Corporals, 
Thomas J. Young. John Huise Elijah Cole, George W. Stewart, John C. Alford, Charles F. 
Alford, Richard Hatty. Wm. J. Bates, Oliver P. Baker, George S. Cloud. Wm Crouch, Wm. 
F. Crum, Randolph Doss, Wm. A. Ditson. Thomas Dotson. George W. Fink. Wm. Fink, 
Robert J. Graves, |. G. Graham, G *orge W. (dray. James H. Hamilton, John L. Hodges. John 
H. Hansh.iw. James Jones. Wede\ M. King. John Lambert. Cicero Mansel, Isaac N. Morris, 
Mathias O’Neal, Win. W. Pulliam. John G. Patterson, John F. Richmond, Ocar L. Rose, 
Samuel L. Richardson, George W Rice, Joseph N Ross, Robert M. Rice, John B. Tucker, 
Dennis Turner, Bartlette Joseph D. Welsh. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTIETH INFANTRY REGIMENT, (one hundred days 

SERVICE). 

Company I).— (’orporal, Medric Holly; Wagoner, Theodore Wilson; Privates, Alfred A. 
Bade, George Grafton. Robert J Drymin. Thom is Eckles Erastus H. Fisk. Henrv R. Gratiot, 
Wm. Hackett,* Sidney L. Morgan, John Miller, Hiram F. Moeller, Stephen F. Oliver, David 
S. Page, Bruce Park. Nickham Reynolds, Gideon W. Seivey, Edward Sax, Jacob Schrock, 
Samuel Shaw, Julian W Stillwell, Fletcher Seavey, Lewis G. Sartorious, Wm. Schock, Francis 
Tilton, Isaac Vandervort, Edwin C. Wetherbee, John Williams. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH INFANTRY REGIMENT, (one YEAR'S SERVICE). 

Company G. —Sergeant. Howard L. Young; Privates. Hurbert C. Benton, Wm. Chappell, 
Joseph L. Cannon, Franklin Denhim, John Elliott, Pinkley Goock, Thomas Harberson Win. 
H. McGovern, Lewis Robinson, Edward Rise. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SECOND INFANTRY REGIMENT, (ONE YEARS 

SERVICE). 

Company E. —Private, Andrew Akerman. 

Company I .—First Sergeant. Waddy Johnson: Sergeant, Frederick D. Railey ; Corporals, 
Michael D. Rainey, Joshua D. Kerr, Harm in M. Friend, Aaron D.'Townsend, John B. Hubard, 
Aaron Lane; Musician. Theodore A. Ellis; Privates. John Anderson. David U. Anderson, 
Elijah D. Bullman, William Bucknvin, Isa Barton, O. F. Butts, Andrew J. Bates, Frank Burger, 
Willis A. Conner. Marton Crosby. Thomas F. Crosby,* Joseph Crouch, Alfred Davis. JohnW. 
Donaldson. T homas J. Edwards, George H. Emmett, George Fox, Jon. P. Fletcher, Thos. H. 
Frazier. George Geengal. John W. Herron, Enoch Hallown James W. Hamilton. Jasper 
Heuron Wm- H. Hogan, James H. Husky, Eli Jackson, Charles E. King. Samuel M. Lewis, 
Johnson lander. Jabtz Lloyd Lewis S. Lair, Hugh B. Lane, Frederick Lahman, John S. La 
Force. Michael Manning, IX Montgomery. James H. Mattison. Jesse P. Morris, Wm. S. Mil* 
ler, James Martin, Isaac Mulkev. Charles D. Oliver, Harvev M. Peebles, James B. Peoples, J. 
G. Patterson. John Pierce, Gilbert F. Peacock, T. B. Richardson, Wm. E. Ryan, Edward r. 
Rice, Hiram Snerrel, John Shipfer, W. J. Seaman, Henry A Stout, Isaac Tarvis, John R- 
Turner, Robert I*. Wamach, John Wones, James H. Whitmore. 


CAVALRY. 

THIRD CAVALRY REGIMENT, (THREE years’ service). 

Company L. —First Sergeant, Benj. F. Cowell; Sergeants, Wm. Snell, John A. Higgins; Cor¬ 
porals, Chas. A. IXimbv, James Snell. Wm M. Mitchell, Henry Albright ; Bugler, Benj. Harra; 
Farrier, John H. Purdy ; Blacksmith. Charles Tittmire; Saddler, Ferdinand Bartman; Wagoners, 
Henry Adler, Joseph Bartman. Henry Best, Harvey Best, John Boot, John Bullock, John 
Brown, Chas. Henning, Andrew M. Chapman, August Dingerson, Simon L. A. Ferris, Jacob 
Frey, John Frey, Wm. R. Funderburk. Abel E. Funderburk, Win. B. Green, Joseph Green, 
Samuel O. Higgins, Chas. Hoffman, Charles Jackson, Wm. Kingdon. Robert P. Louis. Gede 
Lombartus, George W. Marsh, Michael Morrow, John Michael, Noah W. Powers, E. L. Powers, 
J. B. Purdy, John Shoen, Wm. Shultz. George H. Snell, George Sturgen, Garrett Tallant, 
George Taylor, Phillip M. Wagoner, Frank Wise: Veterans, Alexanders. Robertson; Recruits, 
Geo. E. Ferris, Daniel Ferris, Monroe Higgins. John Jacobs, Wm. S. Lockwood, James Pore, 
Richard W. Ripley, Allen Vanhooser, Henry Whalen. 

SEVENTH CAVALRY REGIMENT, (THREE YEARS’ service). 

Company G. —Recruit. John T. Borrow. 

Company /.—Recruits, Alexander Kendall, Benj. A. Pell. 

NINTH CAVALRY REGIMENT, (three years’ service). 

Company D. —Captain. Lewellyn Cowen; First Lieutenants, John H. McMahan, James H. 
Haylett; Corporal, John W. Weisner: Privates, John Feneil, James H. Hazlett, Francis Holli¬ 
day, Hiram A. Hawkins, John H. Johnson, Michael Schrieder; Recruits, James Conner, An¬ 
thony Dumas, Thomas J. Qualls, John Strittmatter, John C. Weimer. 

TENTH CAVALRY REGIMENT, (THREE YEARS’ SERVICE). 

Company C .—Veterans, Robert B. Clark, Michael Faun, Henry Fever, Delphi ^ e ^ er, .J°^ n 
Linneaues, James Nedo, Elmer W. Walker; Recruits, Josiah Anderson, Stephen Davidso , 
George W. Eldridge, Samuel H. Enos. ,.. 

Company E .—Captain, Wm. H. Stout; First Lieutenant, Henry J. Solomon; Second Li * 
tenant, Wm. J. Dorman; Farrier, Byron P. Henderson; Privates, William J. ^ orma . l ]v-ii ° I 
Doty, Wm. H. Finley, Moses L. Patterson, Henry Quinton,* Henry J. Solomon, VV u 'am J* 
Smith, George W. White: Veterans, Jacob Mize. Jugurtha M. Schuler, Jonas N. Shuler, 
cruits, Thomas J. Baker, Edward H. Henderson, James A. Nelson, Wage Nelson, 

Shuler, William S. Stewart * Thomas Vancourt, Elias Vancourt, Joseph A. Witt. 

Company //.— Private, William Larrable. 

ELEVENTH CAVALRY REGIMENT, (THREE YEARS* SERVICE). 

Company A. —Recruit, Hiram Lueneman. 

ARTILLERY. 

FIRST REGIMENT LIGHT ARTILLERY, (THREE YEARS’ SERVICE). ^ 

Battery F .— Privates. John J. Cox, Jacob Hoffman. John Reardon, Rush Ain^d'Evre, 
Thompson. Wm. M. Black. Franklin Conway, Homer H. Clink, John W. Deck, A 
Theodore Johnson. Henry W. Short, John Tombow, Van J. Thomas. 

* Refer* to those hi the Death List who were killed or died while in service. 
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DEATH LIST OF SOLDIER’S ROSTER. 


SEVENTH INFANTRY REGIMENT. 

Company F .—George N. Bickner, died November 28, 1861. Frederick Davis, died at home 
(on furlough), January 20, 1862. Charles P. Laing, died May 3, 1862, of wounds. James F. 
Roady, died at Mound City, Ill., December 12, 1861. Henry Anderson, died at Mound City, 
Ill., September 7th, 1861. John P. Hale, died at Pittsburgh Landing, April 6. 1862, of wounds. 
Henry W. Phillips, killed at Allatoona. Ga , October 5, 1864. Taylor Smith, died April 14, 

1862, on furlough. Eldridge Walton, killed at Allatoona, Ga., October 5,1864. Stanley March, 
died at Camp Butler, Ill., February 9th, 1865. Hugh H. Porter, died at Rome, Ga., November 
4, 1864, of wounds. Henry M. Robbins, killed at Allatoona, Ga., October 5, 1864. 

Company /.—Silas T. Combs, died at Memphis, Tenn., December 31, 1863. 

Company K .—Jesse C. Botkins, killed at Allatoona Pass, Ga., October 5, 1864. John W. 
Bonman, died at Florence, Ala., March 15, 1864. Martin V. Kellmcr, killed at Allatoona Pass, 
Ga., October 5, 1864. 

FOURTEENTH INFANTRY REGIMENT. 

r Company C. —William Bagley, died October 19, 1863. George W. Hall, killed at Shiloh, 
April 6. 1862. George F. Hart, died September 3, 1863. William Hughes, died February 22, 

1863. Solomon Kindley, died May 26, 1863. Hilbra Moulder, died July —, 1862, of wounds. 

FOURTEENTH (re-organized) INFANTRY REGIMENT. 

Company A .—Andrew J. Cassna, died November 17. 1X65. 

Company D. —Thomas B. Hulsc, died March 16, 1865. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH (consolidated) REGIMENT. 

Company //.— John B. F. Mead, died April 21, 1862, of wounds received at Pittsburgh land¬ 
ing. Peter H. Henderson, died at Mobile, July 7, 1865. 

TWENTY-NINTH INFANTRY REGIMENT. 

Company /.—David Climer, killed at Fort Donclson, February 15, 1862. 

THIRTIETH INFANTRY REGIMENT. 

Company //.— John W. Palmer, killed at Belmont, November 7, 1861. Andrew Foley, killed 
at Belmont, November 7, 1861. John W. Constant, died at Cairo, October 8, 1861. Norman 
A. Constant, died at Fort Donelson, March 24, 1862. L. T. Hornbuckle, killed at Belmont, 
November 7, 1861. Robert Hullett, died at Cincinnati, April 7, 1862. Charles Hoggs, died at 
Cairo, January 22, 1862. Wm. Jolly, killed at Donelson, February 15, 1862. Asbury Newel, 
killed at Belmont, November 7, 1861. Jeremiah O'Sullivan, killed at Fort Donelson, February 
14. 1862. Charles Robertson, died at Jackson. Tenn., October 22, 1862. Isaac Graves, died 
July 30, 1864, of wounds. Joseph Courtne, died August 19, 1864, of wounds. Isaac Z. Davis, 
died at Fort Donelson, March 25, 1862. Peter Dea, killed near Atlanta, Ga., July 22, 1864. 

THIRTY-SECOND INFANTRY REGIMENT. 

Company A .—Joseph S. Rice, killed in battle of Shiloh. Matbial R. Gill, died at Memphis, 
April 29, 1863. Charles Alford, killed at Shiloh. April 6, 1862. Wm. H. Crum, died August 
10, 1863. George W. L. Chiles, died at Butler, September 22, 1861. David H. Frazier, ciied 
at Bolivar, Tenn., October 27, 1862. Francis M. 'Pipe, killed at Shiloh. April 6, 1862. Colv- 
don Gifford, killed at Shiloh, April 6, 1862. Milton F. Harris, wounded at Shiloh, died May 1, 
,1862. Samuel B. Hodges, died at home, October 31, 1861. Silas Hughes, died at Girard. Ill., 
May 2, 1*62. Adam McLaughlin, died at Girard, Ill., May 2, 1862. Preston L. Mahan, died 
at Camp Butler. November 2, 1861. Wm. Moore, died at Memphis, September 9, 1862. James 
N. Steidlev, killed at Shiloh, April 6, 1862. Isaac N. Smith, killed at Shiloh, April 6, 1862. 
Wm. A. Tosh, died at Natchez, July 15, 1863. Henry Wilkins, died at Evansville, Ind., April 
16, 1862. Samuel J. Delaplain, killed at Kinckajack Creek, July 5, 1864. John F. Courtney, 
died at Rome, Ga., July 14, 1864. Alexander Davidson, died at Bolivar, Tenn., November 8, 

1862. 

Company C .—Daniel W. Messick, killed at Shiloh, March 1, 1862. James A. Vanarsdalc, 
killed at Shiloh, April 6, 1862. Wm. Yoll, died at Evansville, Ind., April 10, 1862. Isaac 
Hardcastle, died at Shiloh, April 6, 1862. James I*. Bell, died at Natchez, Miss., December 19, 

1863. Sparron Brown, died at Natchez. Miss., August 8, 1863. John W. Deck, killed at Shi¬ 
loh. April 6, 1862. James Hendrix, died at St. I>ouis, July 18, 1863. John W. Hall, died at 
Vicksburg, June 18, 1863. John Lowery, died at home, May 3, 1862. Wm. T. Lewis, died at 
home, April 11, 1862. John A. Squires, died at Cairo, April 30, 1864. John W. Bishop, killed 
at Bentonville, N. C., March 8, 1865, Ezra Gimhn, died at Camp Butler, February 6, 1862. 
Henry T. Moore, died at Pittsburgh Landing, March 26, 1862. John W. Goff, died at home, 
November 20, 1862. Alfred Converse, died at Bolivar, Tenn., April 14, 1862. Janies Jayne, 
killed at Shiloh, April 6, 1862. 

Company /.—Wm. S. Dew, killed at Shiloh, April 6, 1862. R. J. Robinett, died at Black 
River, Miss., July 16, 1863. Robert Curry, died at Mound City, May 1, 1862. Chas. Nail, 
died at Mound City, May 2, I862. 

THIRTY-THIRD INFANTRY REGIMENT. 

Company A. —Win. T. Biggarstoflf, killed at Vicksburg, May 29 1863. 

Company D. —Daniel Webster, died at Vicksburg, May 26, 1863. 

THIRTY-FOURTH INFANTRY REGIMENT. 

Company D .—Lewis Gleichman, died March 22, 1865, of wounds. Deedrick Kruger, killed 
.at Bentonville, N. C., March 19, 1865. Emanuel Schick, died at Vining Station, Ga., August 
7» 1864, 


FORTY-NINTH INFANTRY REGIMENT. 

Company E .—John Glover, supposed dead. 

Company G. —H. A. Cronke, died in hospital at Mound City. 

FIFTIETH INFANTRY REGIMENT. 

Company G. —Wm. C. Boyd, died January 21, 1865. 

FIFTY-NINTH INFANTRY REGIMENT. 

• Company 1 . —Charles F. Adams, died of wounds, October 16, 1862. Alfred B. Blake, died of 
wounds, March 12, 1862. John Duffee, killed at Chaplain Hills, October 8, 1862. James L. 
Smith, killed at Chaplain 1 -fills, Kv., October 8, 1862. Wm. H. Cline, died March if, 1862. of 
wounds. Alexander N. Marshall, died at St. Louis, November 2, 1862. Wm. McCoy, killed 
at Chaplain Hills, October 8, 1862. 

NINETY-SEVENTH INFANTRY REGIMENT. 

Company A. —Leander S. Bird, died at Memphis, December 19,1862. Robert Kelly, died at 
Memphis. December 19, 1862. Samuel P. Bird, died at Jefferson Barracks, July x, 1863. 
George W. Collison, died January 18, 1863. Andrew J. Gray, died at Millikcn’s Bend, La,, 
March 15, 1864. Johnson McGillory, died at Young's Point, La., March 7, 1863. Wm. W. 
McKee, died February 25, 1863. Jeremiah Naughton, died March 11, 1863, of wounds. 
Thomas Pope, died at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., March 31, 1863. James Pope, died at Vicks¬ 
burg, July 31, 1863. S. M. Partridge, died at Young’s Point, l^a., March 5, 1863. James 
Robinson, died January 23.1863. Benj. F. Smith, died at Memphis, December 19.1862. Reuben 
S. Bates, died at New' Orleans, May 4, 1865. H. J. Duncan, died April 11, 1865, of wounds. 
John Jeff, died at Young’s Point, La., March 7, 1863. William Ketchum, died at Blakely, 
Ala., April 10, 1865. George D. Plumhaff, died at Baton Rouge, December 3, 1864. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH INFANTRY REGIMENT, 

Company B. —William Griffith, died at Memphis, Tenn., January 6, 1864. 

Company F .—Grandcrson Henderson, died at Jackson, Tenn., March 8, 1863. Richard T. 
Phillips, died May 21, 1864. 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SECOND INFANTRY REGIMENT. 

Contpauv A. — Henry C. Ashbaugh, died at Cairo, March 16, 1864. James M. Bottom, died 
at Carlinville, Ill., October 22. 1862. Joseph S. Crossgrove, killed in battle at Parker’s Cross 
Roads, Tenn., December 31, 1862. Henry Deisel, died at home, September 16, 1863. John 
R. Gowins, died at Memphis, July 28, 1863. Alchaner Lowery, died February 18, 1863, of 
wounds. Francis M. Manuel, died at Jackson, Tenn., April 15, 1863. John D. McReynolds, 
died at Corinth, May 14, 1863. Henry Opperman, killed at Parkers Cross Roads, Tenn., 
December 31, 1862. John H. Wamack, died at home, March 22, 1864. 

Company Z?. ~ fohn White, vlied at Cairo, Ill., February 15. 1864. Wm. Hettick, died Feb¬ 
ruary 16, 1863. of wounds. John Mize, died September 17, 1863. John Bacon, died at Cairo, 
Ill., March 9, 18^4. John Decker, died at Trenton, Tenn., December 3,1862. George W. 
Edwards, died at Scottville, 111 ., November 16, 1864. George Ebert, died at Scottville, III., 
March 25. 1864. Henry C. Greer, died at Scottville, Ill., March 25, 1864. John F. Gregory, 
died at St. Louis, July 22, 1863. Wm. H. Madison, died at Saulsberry, Tenn., July 21, 1863. 
Wm. G. Roberts, tiled April 14. 1865, of wounds. Evan F. Richmond, killed at Parker’s Cross 
Roads, Tenn., December 31, 1862. Stephen Rice, died at Cairo, Ill., April 24, 1864. John C. 
Miller, killed at Blakely. Ala., April 9, 1865. Russell J, Stoddard, killed by railroad accident, 
near Franklin, Tenn., December 23, 1864. 

Company ZA—David A. Atterberry, died at Andersonville prison. September 10, 1864; No. of 
grave, 8.^81. Joseph B. Cloud, died at Trenton, Tenn., December 31, 1862 Franklin Chap¬ 
man. died at Carlinville, 111 ., October 18, 1862. Edmund Chapman, died at Carlinville. Ill., 
September 27, 1862. Thornton Cummings, died at Corinth, Miss., June 2, 1863. Wm. M. 
Delaney, died at Tupelo, Miss., July 14, 1864. James M. Graham, died at Carlinville, III., 
September 10. 1862. John F. Haglcr, died at Jackson, Tenn., February 10, 1863, of wounds. 
W111. R. McGahev, died at Jackson, Tenn., April 13, 1863. Winfield S. Peebles, died at Pa 
due ah, Ky\, January 6, 1864. Francis F. Patterson, died at Trenton, Tenn., February 3, 1863. 
John Pugh, died in Andersonville prison, September 4. 1864; No. of grave, 7,972. George 
Stevenson, died at Montgomery, Ala., May 4, 1865. James Sprowel, died at St. Louis, January 
20, 1864. 

Company E. —Wm. B. Moore, killed in action at Parker’s Cross Roads,Tenn., December 31, 
1862. Caleb Adcock, died at Memphis, January 20, 1863. David M. Angelo, died at Corinth, 
Miss., April 22, 1863. Samuel Bridges, died at Corinth, Miss., January 13, 1863. Isaac N. 
Clevenger, died at Corinth, Miss., January 13, 1863. Josh. B. Clevenger, died at Corinth, Miss., 
January 13. 1863, of accidental wounds. M. B. Clevenger, died at Cairo, Ill., Aprils, 1864. 

I Jesse M. Cheny, died at Jackson, Tenn., January 30, 1863. A. C. England, died at Paducah, 

I Ky., January 20, 1864. John T. Horton, died at Memphis, Tenn., July 20, 1863. Laybom 

Hunt, killed at Tupelo, Miss., July 14, 1864. Jeff. G. Hunt, died at Saulsbury, Tenn., June 
20, 1863. Wm. H. llewett, died at Cairo, Ill., June 19, 1864. Emanuel M. Kimball, died at 
1 New Orleans, April 27, 1865. James B. McGinnis, killed at Trenton, Tenn., December 20, 

j 1862. George W. Rice, died at Saulsbury, Tenn., October 3. 1863. 

Company F. —Reuben R. Fletcher, killed in action at Parker’s Cross Roads, December 31, 
1862. Charles T. Holman, died at Cairo, Ill., February 19, 1864. James Anderson, died at 
Cairo, Ill., February 20, 1864. John B. Ashlock, died at Corinth, Miss., May 22. 1863. Wm. 

1 J. Bridge, died at Andersonville prison, September 23,1864; No. of grave, 9,570. Isaac Brown, 
died at Trenton, Tenn., January 13, 1863. Richard S. Burton, died at New Albany. Ind., 

, January 4, 1865, of wounds. John L. Borrow, died at Paducah. Wm. Chadwick, died at 
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Trenton, Tenn., December 9, 1862. Benj. H. Tolbert, murdered at Cairo, Ill., January 22, 
1864, while on duty as military police. 


Company G .—Albert W. Jackson, died at Corinth, Miss., May 3 f 1863. Melvin A. jSrovn * 9 
ied at Corinth, Miss., March 3, 1863. L. J.Cox, died at Memphis, Tenn., November 18, 1863. 
Henry A. Collier, died at Corinth, Miss., March 14, 1863. Samuel J. Hays, died at 1 renton, 
Tenn., January 14. 1863. Hermann Keill, died at Louisville. Ky., May 25, 1865. hlijah l. 
Wright, died at Trenton, Tenn., December i, 1862. Charles J. Wright, died at Corinth, Miss., 
April 20, 1863, Henrv M. Wilcox, killed at Parker's Cross Roads, December 31, 1862. 

Company H .—Julius T. Bridges, died at Mound City, 111 ., September 28, 1804. Jesse 1 . 
Bryant, killed in battle at Parker's Cross Roads, December 31, 1862. Julius Balkin, killed by 
railroad accident, September 23. 1862. Thomas Carrington, died at Memphis, 1 enn., October 
24, 1864. Wm. H. Lynch, died at Corinth, Miss., March 31,1863. Wm. M. Wilson, drowned 
May 19, 1865. 



1864. Jesse Kinder, died at Paducah, Ky., January 8, 1864. Hosea V. Sawyer, died at 
Corinth, Miss., May 24th, 1863. Anderson W r . Sawyer, died at Cairo, HI., March 6, 1864. 


James P. L. Starks, died at Carlinville, Ill., September 24, 1862. 

Company K .— Josiah Borough, killed in battle, July 14, 1864. John Shoemaker, died at 
Benton Barracks, January 3, 1864. Daniel Dougherty, drowned in Ohio River, April 27. 1864. 
James F. Gibson, killed at Parker's Cross Roads, Tenn., December 31, 1862. Andrew K. Gas¬ 
ton. died at Paducah, Ky., February 10, 1S64. Samuel F. M. Hicks, killed at Parkers Cross 
Roads, Tenn., December 31, 1862. Thomas Lee, died March 30, 1864, of wounds. I* rederick 
Riser, died at Trenton, Tenn., November 5, 1862. Ernst or Enoch Russell, killed at Parker s 
Cross Roads, Tenn., December 31, 1862. John Redman, died at Saulsbury, 'l enn., August 1, 
1863. Green \V. Rogers, died at Paducah, Ky., February 29, 1864. Joseph M Smith, died at 
Corinth, Miss., April 28, 1863. James Stark, died at Carlinville, Ill., January 21, 1863. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THIRD INFANTRY REGIMENT. 
Company G-Wm. Elliott, died at Rock Island, HI.. June 28, 1864. James Spangle, died at 
Rock Island, Ill., August 21, 1864. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FORTIETH INFANTRY REGIMENT. 

Company D. —Wm. Hackett, died at Memphis, July 21,1864. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SECOND INFANTRY REGIMENT. 

Company /.-Thomas F. Crosby, died at Tallahoma. Tenn March 12 1865. Eli Jackson, 
died at Tallahoma, Tenn., March 23, 1803. Hugh B. Lane, died at Nashville, Tenn., April 7, 
.she tames R. I>ennlc. died at Tallahoma. Tenn., April 20, 1865. 


CAVALRY. 

THIRD CAVALRY REGIMENT. 

Company /..— ]ohn II. Purdy, died at Staunton, Ill.. August 14, 1863. Harvey Best, died at 
St. Louis December 25, 1861. John Boot, died at Staunton, Ill., December 24, 1863. John 
S Ferris died at Rolla, Mo.. Februarv 1. 1862. Wm. R. Funderburk, died at Memphis. De¬ 
cember 4, 1862. Abel E. Funderburk, died at Benton Barracks, February 9,1863. Gude Lum- 
bartus, died at home. 

TENTH CAVALRY REGIMENT. 

Company E.— Henry Quinton, died at Fayetteville, Ark., February 24,1863, of wounds. Wm. 
S. Stewart, died at Huntsville, Ark., June 22, 1864. 
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DOBCHE8TEB.-T WP. 7 NORTH. RANGE 7 WEST.-fCosTi’n.] 


SHAAV’S POINT-TWP. 10 NORTH. RANGE 0 XVEBT.-[Cokt’d.] 


NAME. 


P. OFFICE. RESID. 


OCCUPATION. 


NATIVITY. 


C. Tu 
CO. | 


NAME. 


P. OFFICE- RESID. 


OCCUPATION. 


NATIVITY. 


Dorchester Sec. 12 Fanner 


j Burton, J. M. 

X R. I. Sinclair 
f Barnes, J. H. 

( Matilda Lancaster 
Black, Chas. H. 

{ Conrad, Peter 
Susan Adams 
Eliza Hite 
/ Cox, Chas. F. 

( Bethslieba Pess 
/ Culp, Henry 
X Martha J. Culp 
f Farris, James S. 

\ Fannie A. Cormack 
f Henrion, Nicholas 
1 Henrion, Emma 
( Henrion, Margaret 
( Isaacs, Richard 
t Lucy J. Burton 
-*( Isaacs. Abram 
- \ Marv Eaton 
Luken, P. H. 

(Luken, T. J. 

\ Luken, Maggie 
j McKinney, Nancy 
\ McKinney, Wm. 

/ Powers, Abram A. 

\ Delany Pence 
f Pope, Nelson M. 

\ Martha A. Pierson 
Ridgley, J. F. 

{ Robertson, Brice 
Eliza Milligan 
Mary A. Holford 
J Scrooggins, Ebenez. H. Dorchester Sec. 
( Nancy M. Flannery 
J Sawyer, Daniel B. 

X Minerva Scrooggins 
( Sawyer, Josiali 
i Mary Ellen Host 
( Susan M. Scrooggins 
J Schreier, Wm. 
t Caroline Weeks 
( Swain, Thomas 
X Melvina Manly 
J Smith, Abraham M. 

X Ann Skinner 
J Sawyer, John R. 

X Clara C, Walker 
/ Schneider, D. 
t Schneider. Ciiristina 
Tliener. C. J. 


Va. 
Tenn. 
N. H. 


Dorchester Sec. 2 Fanner 
r> ", TT .„ 2 Wife ofJ.M. Burton 
Bunk. Hill 7 Farmer & Horae Breeder 
\ '* ' 7 Wife of J. FI. Barnes 

(Dorchester Dorch. Physician and Druggist 
I “ Sec. 9 Farmer and Blacksmith 

L 9 Present wife of P. Conrad Ohio 

Dec d July 21, 185* Former wife of P. Conrad p a 

Bunk. Hill Sec. 1 8 Farmer and Mfr. Fruit liruudies J 

I “ | 18 Wife of C. F. Cox Ohio 

Dorchester 9 Farmer 
Dec’d July 30, i87s Wife of II. Culp 
Staunton Sec. 24 Farmer & Hrceder I»loode«l Horses 

I “ I 24 Wife of J. C. Farris 

* Dorchester Dorch. Pro. of Dorchester Hotel 
' u “ Wife of N. Henrion 

Dec’d Dec. is, ih 75 First Wife of N. Henrion 


Macoupin Co II. 18")l 
Bond Co. Ill. 1873 
Pa. 1880 

1833 


183< |j f Floecker, Peter 
1837;I t Iloecker, Mrs. Alarv 
1851(1 ( Keune, Christian 


1878 

1878 

1840 


Tenn. 

Ill. 

111. 1840 

Macoupin Coll. 1827 
France 1854 

“ 1877 

1854 


12 AVife of R. Isaacs 
2 Farmer 
2 Wife of A. Isaacs 
6 Farmer 
! 6 Farmer 

| “ 6 Wife of T. J. Luken 

‘‘ 11 Farmer 

I >ec‘d Mar. 4, I87u Husband of N. McKinney 
Staunton Sec. 23 Farmer 

23 Wife of A. A. Powers 
4 Farmer 

4 Wife of N. M. Pope 
18 Farmer and Stock Raiser HI. 

•"> Farmer Ohio 


Gillespie 

I “ 

Dorchester 


Dorchester 

I 

Bunk. Hill 
Dorchester 


Macoupin Co II. 1840 
1804 


Ky. 1830 

Miss. 1830 

Pa. 1855 

Pa. 1854 

Scotland 1850 

N. C. 1831 

N. C. # 1831 

Macoupin Co II. 1850 
Greene Co. Ill. 1855 
Kv. 1834 

Macoupin Co II. 1843 
1848 7 
1830 


' 5 Wife of B. Robertson m. jK48 

Dec’d June 27, 1875 Former wife of B. Roberts y. 1857 

1 l 'ariner Macoupin Co II. 1844 

1 Wife of E- H. Scrooggins Tenn. 1872 

10 Farmer N. C. 1831 

10 Wife of D. B. Scrooggins Tenn. 1820 

23 Farmer Macoupin Co II. 1835 

_ ^ 23 Wile of J. Sawyer M«,u^un.ry <\>. m. 1877 

Dec d Oct. 9, 1870 First wife of J. Sawyer Macoupin Co 11. 1830 

Bunk. Hill Sec. 30 Farmer and Stock Kaiser Holstein Germ 1859 

<t xi* 1_* . .. ’ _ 


t Louisa Carston 
( Leefers, Frederick 
X Leefers, Mrs. Henrietta 
( Lewis, John | 

( Ivewis, Mrs. Alary 
Mize, William 
McGready, E. J. 

/ Mitchell, Joseph 
t Mitchell, Mrs. Sarah E 
1 McAlister, A. H. 

\ C. L. Brown 
J Owen, E. L. 
t Owen, Mrs. M. E. 
f Rusk, David 
! Rusk, Mrs. Elizabeth 
j Rusk, James 
l Rusk, Mrs. L. J. 

/ Richardson, Hardin T. 
( C. G. Barnett 
i Tavlor, Mrs. Jane E. 

( Taylor, Berryman 
f Womack, John J. 

\ W omack, Ann. AI. 

Whitfield, J. T. 
f Yowell, James W. 

( Airs. Elizabeth Street 
f Yowell, Strawder 
l Elizabeth J. Husband 
l Yowell, James W. 


Carlinville Sec. 8 Farmer Germany 

8 AVile ot P. Iloecker Alonroe Co. Ill. 
*’ 6 Farmer & Stock Raiser Germany 

“ 6 Wife of C. Keune “ 

“ 7 Farmer «& Stock Raiser “ 

“ 7 Wife of F. Leefers I 

44 20 Farmer & Stock Raiser 

“ 20 Wife of J. Lewis 

“ 32 Farmer and Teacher 

Nil wood 5 Farmer & Stock Raiser 

Carlinville 28 Farmer 

“ 28 Wife of J. Alitehell 

44 1 20 Farmer & Prop. Saw Mill Canada West 

“ 20 Wife of A. II. AIcAlister HI. 


C ME 
TO C. 

1805 
1873 
1853 
1853 
185G 
1852 
1831 
1835 


Zanesville 


28 Farmer and Carj>enter 
28 Wife of E. L. Oweu 
14 Farmer 
14 Wife of D. Rusk 

14 Fnrtner L Son of D. & K. Rusk. 

14 Wife of J. Rusk 
30 Farmer & Stock Raiser 

30 Wife of H. T. Richardson 

31 Farmer & Stock Raiser 
Dec’d Dec. 5,18 1 4 Husband of Mrs. J. Tarlor 
Carlinville See. 32 Farmer Stock Raiser 

32 Wife of J. J. Womack 
1 Farmer & Stock Raiser 
8 Farmer & Stock Raiser 
8 Wife of J. W. Yowell 
3 Farmer & Stock Raiser 
3 Wife of S. Yowell 


P-ndl.-i 

Ivy. 

Alucoup. Co. Ill. 1852 
Wash'n Co. AIo. 1878 
Alacoup. Co. III. 1856 
Sangamon Co. II. 1807 
1859 
1845 


I 


Carlinville 


Zanesville 

Carlinville 


Henry Co. Tenn 1835 
Aladison Co. III. 1851 
P<MidU-ton Co. s. c. 1855 
KiK-klnghom Co. Va. 1855 
Jersey Co. 111. 1855 

Wayne Co. Ind. 1858 
Alacoup. Co. 111. 1839 
44 . 1848 

Fayette Co. Kv. 1855 
1855 

Spencer Co. Kv. 1835 
Wash’ton, D. C. 1835 
Alarsh’ICo. Ten. 1849 
Shelbv Co. Ten. 1829 
“ 1832 

“ 1829 

Christ’n Co. Kv. 1841 


3 Sou of S. & E. J. Yowell Maeoup. Co. ifl. 1843 


GILLESPIE—TOWNSHIP S NORTH. RAXTGE 7 WEST. 


Staunton 


Aladison Co. II 
Greene Co. III. 
England 


Staunton 


Turk, John W. 

I Turk, Abram L. 

I Marv Ella Aluz/.ev 
/ Ward, John A. 

I Eliza A. Vinson 
f Wilder, E. D. 

I Marv Sawyer 
( Wayne, C. W. 
j Mary Beer 
( Sarah Jane Keller 
f Will iamson. John 
t Sinai Alurphy 


30 Wife of W. Schreier 

31 Farmer ami J. P. 

31 Wife of T. Swain 
18 Farmer 

18 Wife of A. AI. Smith 
2 Farmer and Supervisor 
2 Wife of J. R. Sawyer 

Dorchester Dorch. Pro. of Schneider House France 
Dec. Alarch 1870 Late wife of I_). Schneider III. 

Dorchester Dorch. Wagon and Carriage Alkr Aladison Co. Ill 
Bunk. Hill Sec. 16 Architect and Builder Belmont Co. O. 
21 Farmer and Stock Raiser ** 


1852 
1843 
1858 
1857 
1857 

Aladison Co. II. 1837 
MaconpinCo.il ]847 
1854 
1854 
1871 


“ 21 Wife of A. L. Turk 

Dorchester 15 Fanner 

“ | l'> Wife ofj. A. Ward 

Staunton 1 23 Farmer 

23 Wife of E. D. AVilder 
Dorchester 6 Farmer 

6 Wife of C. AV. AVayne 
Dec’d Oct. li, 1*70 Dec. wile ('. W. AVayne 
Bunk. Hill Sec. 19 Farmer and Capitalist 
19 Wife of J. Williamson 


1852 ! I* 
1842 \ F 


X. II. 

Ind. 

III. 

Ill. 

Ill. 

Bourbon Co. Kv 1844 
Ireland * 1859 

Ky. 1844 

N. J. 1851 

Ohio 1851 


I Adams, F. AI. 

{ Elizabeth K. Grimes 
i Brown, Robert 
( Brown, Marv AI. 

Behrens, Herman 
( Clark, Randal 
( Clark. Airs. Lucy 
f Lavender, D. N. 

( Eliza Stockton 
j Clark, Mark W. 

\ Carrie T. Boosinger 
f Dorsey, II. S. 
t Harriett S. Shirley 
•Dorsey. Jr., Renj. L. 
Dilliard, Luke 
.... A T Dorsey, B. II. 

1SG4 X Kate A. Harvey 
1 S< >4 / E i lers, J ord an 
1854 l Aalke Smith * 

Flovd, Anna E. 


Dorchester Sec. 20 Farmer Ill. 

20 Wife of F. AI. Adams III. 

Gillespie Gi’spie j. p . Nomrv p U Mk t Mir. Taii«r Ireland 
“ ! ‘‘ Wife of R. Brown Tenn. 

M Prop’r of National Hotel Germany 

Dorchester Sec. 20 Farmer and Stock Raiser S. C. 

20 Wife of R. Clark A"a. 

1 Fanner and Stock Raiser N. H. 

1 Wife of D. N. Lavender Kv. 

14 Fanner III. 

14 Wife of AI. AV. Clark Ill. 

13 Farmer and Stock Raiser III. 

13 Wife of II. S. Dorsey Ill. 

13 Farmer and Stock Raiser Alaconpin Co. 11 W>1 
31 Farmer Tenn. Is3s 

34 Farmer and Stock Raiser Macoupin Co. II 1846 

34 Wife of B. II. Dorsey Cincinnati, O. i860 

25 Farmer and Stock Raiser Hanover; Germ. 1*57 


Gillespie 


Dorchest er 


1833 
1842 
1852 
1838 
1867 
1835 
1833 
1838 
1841 
1857 
is 55 
1*44 
1*45 


Gillespie 


184 

1853 

1844 


AVife of J. Filers 
Gi’spie Post Alistress 


’lovd. Dr. T. Warren Dec Jan 25 1876 Late hush. A. E. Flovd 


SHAW’S POINT-TOWNSHIP 10 NORTH. RANGE O WEST. 


{ 


Anderson, W. C. Carlinville Sec. 
Anderson, Airs. M. A. I ‘‘ i 


/ Butlington, Colby D. 

\ Mrs. Jennie AI asters 
f Bloome, J. Ilenrv 
(Airs. Margaret Leefcr 
/ Chapf>ell, Solomon 
( Chappell, Mrs. Sarah J 
/ Cummings, Samuel 
l Cummings, Alary B. 

J Carpenter, N. C." 

\ Sophie Ben ion 
f Clark, R. B. 

( Clurk, Sarah AV r . 

J Coplin, John A. 

( Sarah E. Grav 
{ Dugger, L. A\ v . 

(Dugger, Sarah 
f Duggan, Thomas 
l Johana Long 
f English, L. N. 

( Alary A r . A\ T est 
f Gates, John P. 

(Gates, Susan J. 

f Giberson, Samuel D. IZanesville 
( Laura Long 
/ Giberson, John AV. 

I Emma Padfield 


Alacoup. Co. Ill. 1830 
1836 

Jersey Co. Ill. 1869 
Alacoup. Co. Ill. 1857 
Germany 


9 Farmer & Stock Raiser 
9 AVife of W. C. Anderson 
34 Physician A Surgeon 
34 Wile of Dr. Buffington 
18 Fanner & Stock Raiser 
18 Wife ot J. II. Bloome 
21 Farmer & Stock Raiser 
I ^ ; 21 Wife of S. Chappell 

; “ I 17 Farmer and Carpenter 

j ** 17 AVife of S. Cummings 

I “ I 20 Farmer & Prop. Saw Alii I Jersey Co. III! 

Dec d Jan. 8,187 > Late wife X. C. Carpenter AA’ales 
Carlinville Sec. 28 Farmer cK: Stock Raiser Logan 


England 
Baltimore, Aid. 
Scott Co. Ky. 
Davis Co. 


1847 

1856 

1851 

1872 

1825 


Tenn.1834 
1840 
1858 


j Francis, Charles 
( Francis, Pauline 
| Gross, AVm. AI. 

(Gross, Alary C. 

(( ribbs, D. 

* Gihbs, Sarali 
( (Jibbs, Sarah E. 
f Huddleston, Rachel 
( Huddleston, Daniel 
( Huddleston, R. A. 
t Jennie C. Lavender 
/ Jones, D. AI. 

( Jones, Martha E. 
f Kimball, F. G. 

\ Kimball, II. F. 

Meyer, F. and Th. 
r Neiherton, A. K. 

\ Netherton, Julia A. 
f JVntzer, P. H 
( Pentzer, Marv F. 

Pentzer, T. AL 
/ Pearson, James P. 

( Rebecca Gwyn 
Pembroke, AV. K. 


Kv. 

Ky. 
Ireland 
Ohio 
Missouri 
111 . 


Logan Co. Ky. 1830 I Pentzer, John C. 


St. Clair Co. Ill. 

KlUarney Co. IrcUm! 


f Harrington, Charles 
l Harrington, Julia 


Carlinville 

tt 


28 Wife of R. B. Clark N. c. 1 S( jo 

16 Farmer & Bee Cultiirist X. V. 1861 

16 Wife of John A. Coplin .Maeoup. Co. Ill. 1888 
JV. , . r f ner & Raiser Sumner Co. Ten. 1834 
A\ ite of L. AV. Dugger 
4 Farmer & Stock Raiser 
4 AA ife of T. Duggan 
35 Farmer & Stock Raiser 
3o AVife of L. X. English 
21 Farmer & Stock Raiser 
21 AVife of J. P. Gates 
15 Farmer 

15 AVife of S. D. Giberson 
23 Farmer & Stock Raiser 
23 Wife of J. AV. Giberson 
32 Farmer 

32 AVife of A Y. Harrington 


1837 
1849 

“ 1*57 

Jersey Co. Ill. 1837 
Aladison C<>. Ill. 1861 

Muhlonburgh Cn K v 1856 

Alacoup. G 111 1847 
j Jersey Co. Ill. 1*66 
ChrisVn Co. Ky. (869 \ Taylor Sarah N. 
HockingCo. n. 1866 f Wagner, . 1 . D. 
Wisconsin 1870 i Wagner, < iinoey 
Madison Co. 1!). 1*4* i Whittiehl, Wm* H. 
GreeneCo. Ill. 1846 ( Mourning dark 


t Ann J. Brown 
f Quigley. Robt. D. 
( Quigley, Mary J. 

( Rose, A. J 
t Rachel C. Buck 
f Robison. Hugh 
inda Morriaon 
J Sheppard, B. F. 

\ Susan B. Haiiaoa 
f Spencer, A\ r m. 
t Sarali Raymond 
I Taylor, Arter 


Gillespie Sec. 23 Farm. r i: ... r floras 

j “ 23 Wife of C. Francis 

I { ‘ Gi’spie Physician and Surgeon 

t( “ Wife of AVm. AI. Gross 

Bunk. Hill Sec. 9 Farmer and Stock Raiser A’ermont 
I “ 9 Present AVife of D. Gihbs Pa. 

Dec July 29 1868 Former wife of D. Gibbs Va. 

Gillespie Sec. 11 Farmer and Stock Raiser Indiana 
Dec Dec 22 1869 Late husb. of r. Uuddle-tcm Ohio 

.Gillespie Sec. 3 Fmr. and Stock Raiser Ill. 

! “ i 3 AVifeofR. A. Huddleston Ill. 

I t( Gi’spie Barrel Mfr. Tenn- 

AVife of D. AI. Jones Ill. 

AVagon and Large Alkr Sweden 
AVife of F. G. Kimball 
Dorchester D’ester General Merchants 
Gillespie Sec. 3 Farmer and Stock Raiser Ky. 

“ | 3 Wife of A. K. Netherton fly. 

“ Gi’spie Farmer and Supervisor AIo. 

“ j “ AVife of P. II. Pentzer Ohio 
“ “ Farmer AIo. 

Sec. 3 Farmer and Stock Raiser England 
“ i 3 AVife of J. P. Pearson Alabama 

Gi’spie Physician and Surgeon III. 

15 Farmer AIo. 

15 Wife of J. C. Pentzer Ill. 

Dorchester ; 30 Farmer and Stock Raiser Alabama. 

“ j 30 AVifeofR. D. Quigley 111. 

Gillespie 21 Farmer X. J. 

“ | 1 AVife of A. J. Rose Ill. 

“ I 36 Farmer England 

36 Wife of H. Robinson AIo. 


N. II. 

(Germany 


Dorchester 


Gillespie 


1*55 

1859 

1859 
1S44 
1*48 
1*75 
1*50 
1*41 
1*38 
1*31 
1*30 

1832 
1851 
1*55 
1*61 

1860 
1872 
1872 
1*72 
1840 

1830 
1849 
1847 
1*49 

1833 

1831 
1875 
1849 

1849 

1850 
1833 
1835 
1839 
1846 
1866 
18.58 


i Dorchester 


I 


20 Farmer and Stock Raiser X. J. 

20 AVife of B. F. Sheppard Alacoupin Co. II 1848 
33&34 Farmer and Stock Raiser Halifax, Eng. 1846 
“ AVife of Wm. Spencer England 1851 

5 Kurmer S. C. 1830 

5 Wife of A. Taylor X. J. 1832 

4 Farmer and Stock Raiser Illinois (1832 

4 Wife of J. D. AA T agner Kentucky '1834 
27 Farmer X. C. * 1847 

27 Wife of AV. H. Whitfield Illinois 1840 
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.REVISED CONSTITUTION OF ILLINOIS. 


PREAMBLE. I 

We. the people of the State of Illinois—grateful to Almighty God for ihe civil, political | 
and religious liberty which He hath so long permitted us to enjoy, and looking to Him lor I 
a blessing upon our endeavors to secure and transmit the same unimpaired to succeeding | 
generations—in erder to form a more perfect government, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the bless¬ 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity; do ordain and establish this constitution for 
the State of Illinois. 


ARTICLE I. 

BOUNDARIES. 

The boundaries and jurisdiction of the State shall be as follows, to wit: Beginning at 
the mouth of the Wabash river; thence up the same, and with the line of Indiana, to the 
northwest comer of said State; thence east, with the line of the same State, to the middle 
of Lake Michigan; thence north, along the middle of said lake, to north latitude 42 degrees 
and 30 minutes; thence west to the middle of the Mississippi river, and thence down along 
the middle of that river to its confluence with the Ohio river, and thence up the latter river, 
along its northwestern shore, to the place of beginning : Proindcd, that this State shall exer¬ 
cise such jurisdiction upon the Ohio river as she is now entitled to, or such as may 
hereafter be agreed upon by this State and the State of Kentucky. 

ARTICLE II. 

BILL OF RIGHTS. 

1 1. Inherent and Inalienable Rights. 

2. Due Process of Law. 

3. Liberty of Conscience Gu rantecd. 

4. Freedom of the Press—Libei. 

5. Right of Trial by Jury. 

6 . Unreasonable Searches and Seizures. 

7. Bail allowed—Writ of Habeas corpus. 

8. Indictment required—Grand Jury Abolished 

9. Rights of Persons Accused ot Crime, 
to. Self-Crimination—Former Trial. 

2 I. All men are by nature free and independent, and have certain inherent and inalien¬ 
able rights—among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. To secure thoe | 
rights and the protection of property, governments are instituted among men, deriving their 1 
just powers from the consent of the governed. I 

J 2 . No person shall be deprived of life, liberty or property, without due process of law. j 
| 3 . The free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship, without d>s- ' 

crimination, shall forever be guaranteed; and no person shall be denied any civil or political 
right, privilege or capacity, on account of his religious opinions; but the liberty of conscience 
hereby secured shall not be construed to dispense with oaths or affirmations, excuse acts of 
licentiousness, or justify practices inconsistent with the peace or safety of the State. No 
person shall be required to attend or support any ministry or place of worship against his 
consent, nor shall any preference be given by law to any religious denomination or mode of 
worship. 

J 4 . Every person may freely speak, write and publish on all subjects, being responsible 
lor the abuse of that liberty; and in all trials for libel, both civil and criminal, the truth, 
when published with good motives and for justifiable ends, shall be a sufficient defense. 

\ 5 . The right of trial by jury as heretofore enjoyed shall remain inviolate; but the 

trial of civil cases before justices of the peace by a jury of less than twelve men, may be 
authorized by law. 

2 6 . The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers and effects, 

against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated; and no warrant shall 
Issue without probable cause, supported by affidavit, particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the person or things to be seized. 

2 7 . All persons shall be bailable by sufficient sureties, except for capital offenses, where 

the proof is evident or the presumption great; and the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may 
require it. 

2 8 . No person shall be held to answer for a criminal offense, unless on indictment of a 
grand jury, except in cases in which the punishment is by fine, or imprisonment otherwise than 
in the penitentiary, in cases of impeachment, and in cases arising in the army and navy, or 
in the militia when in actual service in time of war or public danger: Provided , that the 
grand jury may be abolished by law in all cases. 

2 9 . In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall have the right to appear and defend 
in person and by counsel ; to demand the nature and cause of the accusation, and to have a 
copy thereof; to meet the witnesses face to face, and to have process to compel the attend¬ 
ance of witnesses in his behalf, and a speedy public trial by an impartial jury of the county 
or district in which the offense is alleged to have been committed. 

J 10 . No person shall be compelled in any criminal case to give evidence against him¬ 
self, or be twice put in jeopardy for the same offense. 

2 II. All penalties shall be proportioned to the nature of the offense; and no conviction | 
shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture of estate; nor shall any person be transported j 
out of the State for any offense committed within the same. 

3 12 . No person shall be imprisoned for debt, unless upon refusal to deliver up his estate 
for the benefit of his creditors, in such, manner as shall be prescribed bylaw; or in cases 
where there is strong presumption of fraud. 

2 13 . Private property shall not betaken or damaged for public use without just compen¬ 
sation. Such compensation, when not made by the State, shall be ascertained by a jury, as 
shall be prescribed by law. The fee of land taken for railroad tracks, without consent of 
the owners thereof, shall remain in such owners, subject to the use for which it is taken. 


§ 11. Penalties proportionate — Corruption — For¬ 
feiture. 

4 12. Imprisonment for Debt. 

4 13. Compensation lor Property taken. 

| 14. F.x post facto laws—Irrevocable Grants. 

4 15. Military Power Subordinate, 
l £ 16. C^uartering of Soldiers. 

I £ 17. Right of Assembly and Pct’tion. 
j 6 18. Flections to be Free and Equal. 

4 19. What Laws ought to be. 

I \ 20. Fundamental Principles. 


2 14. ex po:t futo law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts or making any 
irrevocable grant id* special priulegt-s « r immunities shall I e pavseri. 

2 15. The military shall be in strict suhoidinatn.n to the civil power. 

\ 16. No soldier shall, in time of pence, be quartered in any house without the consent 
of the owner; nor in time of war except in the manner prescribed by law. 

\ 17. The people have the right to assemble in a peaceable manner to consult for the 
common good, to make known their opinions to their representatives, and to apply for 
redress of grievances. 

2 18. All elections shall be free and equal. 

2 19. Every person ought to find a certain remedy in the law-s for all injuries and wrongs 
which he may receive in his person, property or reputation; he ought to obtain, bylaw, 
right and justice freely, and without being obliged to purchase it, completely and without 
denial, promptly and without delay. 

$ 20. A f-equent recurrence to the fundamental principles of civil government is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to preserve the blessing', of liberty. 


ARTICLE III. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POWERS. 

The owers of the Government of this State are divided into three distinct departments 
—the Legislative, Executive and Judicial; and no person, or collection of persons, being 
one of these departments, shall exercise any power properly belonging to either of the 
others, except as hereinafter expres>ly directed or permitted. 

ARTICLE IV. 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


£ 1. General Assembly el< ctive. 

4 2. 'I ime of Election — Vacancies. 

4 3 W ho are Lliyble 

\ 4. Disqualification by Crime. 

4 5. Oath taken by members. 

4 6. Senatorial Ap| <>itnmmcnts. 

4 7. & 8 . Minority Kcpr sentation. 

4 9. l ime of meeting General Rules. 

4 10. Secretary—Adjournment- Journals, Protests, 
g 11. Style of Laws. 

£ 12. Origin and passage of Pills, 
g 13. Reading—Printing Title— Amendments. 

£ 14. Privileges of members 
f 15. 1 'Labilities of members, 
g 16. Bills making Appropriations. 

\ 17. Payment of money—Statement of Expenses. 


g 18. Ordinary Expenses— Casual Deficits— Appro- 
pria'ions limited. 

4 19. Fxira Compensation or Allowance. 

4 2u. Public Credit not loaned. 

£ 21. P.«y and mileage of members. 

£ 22. Special Legislation prohibited. 

£ 23. Against Release from Liability. 

24. Proceedings on Impeachment. 

4 25, Kiel, Stationery, and Printing. 

§ 26. State not to be sued. 

^ 27. Lotteries and Gift Enterprises, 
g 28. Terms of Office not Extended. 

4 29. Protection of operative min:rs. 

$ 30. Concerning Roads—public and private. 

£ 31. Draining and Ditching. 

4 32. Homestead and Exemption Laws. 
k 33- Completion of the State House. 


2 I. The legislative power shall be vested in a General Assembly, which shall consist 
of a Senate and House of Representatives, both to be elected by the people. 


ELECTION. 

2 2. An election for members of the General Assembly shall be held on the Tutsday 
next after the first Monday in November, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and seventy, and every two years thereafter, in each county, at such places therein as 
may be provided by law*. When vacancies occur in either house, the governor, or person 
exercising the powers of governor, shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

ELIGIBILITY AND OATH. 

2 3. No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained the age of twenty-five 
years, or a representative who shall not have attained the age of twenty-one years. No 
person shall be a senator or a representative who shall not be a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not have been for five years a resident of this State, and for two years next 
preceding bis election a resident within the territory forming the district from which he is 
elected. No judge or clerk of any court, secretary of state, attorney general, state’s attorney, 
recorder, sheriff, or collector of public revenue, member of either house of congress, or 
person holding any lucrative office under the United States or this State, or any foreign 
government, shall have a seat in the general assembly: Provided , that appointments in the 
militia, and the offices of notary public and justice of the peace, shall not be considered 
lucrative. Nor shall any person, holding any office of honor or profit under any foreign 
government, or under the government of the United States, (except postmasters whose 
annual compensation does not exceed the sum of £300,) hold any office of honor or profit 
under the authority of this State. 

$ 4 *. No person who has been, or hereafter shall be, convicted of bribery, peijuiy or 
other infamous crime, nor any person who has been or may be a collector or holder of public 
moneys, who shall not have accounted for and paid over, according to law, all such moneys 
due from him, shall be eligible to the general assembly, or to any office of profit or trust in 
this State. 

2 6. Members of the general assembly, before they enter upon their official duties, shall 
take and subscribe the following oath or affirmation : 

** I d° solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support the constitution of the United States, and the £ 0 °***' 
tution of the State of Illinois, and will faithfully discharge the duties of senator (or representative) according 
to the beat of my ability ; and that I have not, knowingly or intentionally, paid or contributed l 

made any promise in the nature of a bribe, to directly or indirectly influence any vote at the election at wn 
I was chosen to fill the said office, and have not accepted, nor wifi I accept or receive, directly or J' 

any money or other valuable thing, from any corporation, company or person, for any vote or influence 1 7 

give or withhold on any bill, resolution or appropriation, or for any otter official act." 

This oath shall be administered by a judge of the supreme or circuit court, in the 
the house to which the member is elected, and the secretary of state shall record and n e 
the oath subscribed by each member. Any member who shall refuse to take the oath herein 
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prescribed, shall forfeit his office, and every member who shall be convicted of having 
sworn falsely to, or of violating, his said oath, shall forfeit his office, and be disqualified 
thereafter from holding any office of profit or trust in this State. 

APPORTIONMENT—SENATORIAL. 

2 6. The general assembly shall apportion the State every ten years, beginning with the 
year 1871, by dividing the population of the State, as ascertained by the federal census, by 
the number 51, and the quotient shall be the ratio of representation in the senate. The 
State shall be divided into 51 senatorial districts, each of which shall elect one senator, 
whose term of office shall be four years. The senators elected in the year of our Lord 
1872, in districts bearing odd numbers, shall vacate their offices at the end of two years, 
and those elected in districts bearing even numbers, at the end of four years; and vacancies 
occurring by the expiration of term, shall be filled by the election of senators for the full 
term. Senatorial districts shall be formed of contiguous and compact territory, bounded 
by county lines, and contain as nearly as practicable an equal number of inhabitants; but 
no district shall contain less than four-fifths of the senatorial ratio. Counties containing 
not less than the ratio and three-fourths, may be divided into separate districts, and shall be 
entitled to two senators, and to one additional senator for each number of inhabitants equal 
to the ratio, contained by such counties in excess of twice the number of said ratio. 

Note. —By the adoption of minority representation, 7 and 8, of this article, cease to be a part of the 
constitution. Under $ 12 of the schedule, ana the vote of adoption, the following section relating to minority 
representation is substituted for said sections: 

MINORITY REPRESENTATION. 

22 7 and 8 . The house of representatives shall consist of three limes the number of the 
members of the senate, and the term of office shall be two years. Three representatives 
shall be elected in each senatorial district at the general election in the year of our Lord, 
1872, and every two years thereafter. In all elections of representatives aforesaid, each 
qualified voter may cast as many votes for one candidate as there are representatives to be 
elected, or may distribute the same, or equal parts thereof, among the candidates, as he shall 
see fit; and the candidates highest in votes shall be declared elected. 

TIME OF MEETING AND GENERAL RULES. 

2 9. The sessions of the general assembly shall commence at 12 o’clock noon, on the 
Wednesday next after the first Monday in January, in the year next ensuing the election of 
members thereof, and at no other time, unless as provided by this constitution. A majority 
of the members elected to each house shall constitute a quorum. Each house shall deter¬ 
mine the rules of its proceedings, and be the judge of the election returns and qualifica¬ 
tions of its members*, shall choose its own officers ; and the senate shall choose a temporary 
president to preside when the lieutenant-governor shall not attend as president or shall act 
as governor. The secretary of state shall call the house of representatives to order at the 
opening of each new assembly, and preside over it until a temporary presiding officer thereof 
shall have been chosen and shall have taken his seat. No member shall be expelled by 
either house, except by a vote of two-thirds of all the members elected to that house, and 
no member shall be twice expelled for the same offence. Each house may punish by 
imprisonment any person, not a member, who shall be guilly of disrespect to the house by 
disorderly or contemptuous behaviour in its presence. But no such imprisonment shall 
extend beyond two hours at one time, unless the person shall persist in such disorderly or 
contemptuous behaviour. 

2 10. The doors of each house and of committees of the whole, shall be kept open, 
except in such cases as, in the opinion of the house, require secrecy. Neither house shall, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than two days, or to any other place than 
that in which the two houses shall be sitting. Each house shall keep a journal of its pro¬ 
ceedings, which shall be published. In the senate at the request of two members, and in 
the house at the request of five members, the yeas and nays shall be taken on any question, 
and entered upon the journal. Any two members of either house shall have liberty to dis¬ 
sent from and protest, in respectful language, against any act or resolution which they think 
injurious to the public or to any individual, and have the reasons of their dissent entered 
upon the journals. 

STYLE OF LAWS AND PASSAGE OF BILLS. 

2 II. The style of the laws of this State shall be: Be it enacted by the People of the State 
of Illinois , represented in the General Assembly. 

§ 12. Bills may originate in either house, but may be altered, amended or rejected by the 
other; and on the final passage of all bills, the vote shall be by yeas and nays, upon each 
bill separately, and shall be entered upon the journal; and no bill shall become a law 
without the concurrence of a majority of the members elected to each house. 

§ 13. Every bill shall be read at large on three different days, in each house; and the 
bill and alj amendments thereto shall be printed before the vote is taken on its final passage; 
and every bill, having passed both houses, shall be signed by the speakers thereof. No act 
hereafter passed shall embrace more than one subject, and that shall be expressed in the title. 
But if any subject shall be embraced in an act which shall not be expressed in the title, such 
act shall be void only as to so much thereof as shall not be so expressed ; and no law shall 
be revived or amended by reference to its title only, but the law revived, or the section 
amended, shall be inserted at length in the new act. And no act of the general assembly 
shall take effect until the first day of July next after its passage, unless, in ca«e of emergency, 
(which emergency shall be expressed in the preamble or body of the act), the general 
assembly shall, by a vote of two-thirds of all the members elected to each house, otherwise 
direct. 

PRIVILEGES AND DISABILITIES. 

2 14. Senators and representatives shall, in all cases, except treason, felony or breach of 
the peace, be privileged from arrest during the session of the general assembly, and ingoing 
to and returning from the same; and for any speech or debate in either house, they shall 
not be questioned in any other place. 

2 15. No person elected to the general assembly shall receive any civil appointment 
within this State from the governor, the governor and senate, or from the general assembly, 
during the term for which he shall have been elected; and all such appointments, and all 
votes given for any such members for any such office or appointment, shall be void; nor 
shall any member of the general assembly be interested, either directly or indirectly, in any 
contract with the state, or any county thereof, authorized by any law passed during the term 
for which he shall have been elected, or within one year after the expiration thereof. 

PUBLIC MONEYS AND APPROPRIATIONS. 

2 16. The general assembly shall make no appropriation of money cut of the treasury in 
any private law. Bills making appropriations for the pay of members and officers of the 
general assembly, and for the salaries of the officers of the government, shall contain no 
provisions on any other subject. 

2 17. No money shall be drawn from the treasury except in pursuance of an appropriation 
made by law, and on the presentation of a warrant issued by the auditor thereon; and no 
money shall be diverted from any appropriation made for any purpose, or taken from any 
fund whatever, either by joint or separate resolution. The auditor shall, within 60 days 


after the adjournment of each session of the general assembly, prepare and publish a full 
statement of all money expended at such session, specifying the amount of each item, and 
to whom and for what paid. 

2 18. Each general assembly shall provide for all the appropriations necessary for the 
ordinary and contingent expenses of the government until the expiration of the first fiscal 
quarter after the adjournment of the next regular session, the aggregate amount of which 
shall not be increased without a vote of two-thirds of the members elected to each house, 
nor exceed the amount of revenue authorized by law to be raised in such time; and all 
appropriations, general or special, requiring money to be paid out of the State Treasury, 
from funds belonging to the State, shall end with such fiscal quarter: Provided , the State 
may, to meet casual deficits or failures in revenue, contract debts, never to exceed in 
the aggregate $250,000; and moneys thus borrowed shall be applied to the purpose for 
which they were obtained, or to pay the debt thus created, and to no other purpose ; and 
no other debt, except for the purpose of repelling invasion, suppressing insurrection, or 
defending the State in war, (for payment of which the faith of the State shall be pledged), 
shall be contracted, unless the law authorizing the same shall, at a general election, have 
been submitted to the people, and have received a majority of the votes cast for members 
of the general assembly at such election. The general assembly shall provide for the 
publication of said law for three months, at least, before the vote of the people shall be 
taken upon the same; and provision shall be made at the time, for the payment of the 
interest annually, as it shall accrue, by a tax levied for the purpose, or from other sources 
of revenue; which law, providing for the payment of such interest by such tax, shall be 
irrepealable until such debt be paid: And provided ’ ti further , that the law levying the tax 
shall be submitted to the people with the law authorizing the debt to be contracted. 

2 19. The general assembly shall never grant or authorize extra compensation, fee or 
allowance to any public officer, agent, servant or contractor, after service has been rendered 
or a contract made, nor authorize the payment of any claim, or part thereof, hereafter 
created against the State under any agreement or contract made without express authority of 
law ; and all such unauthorized agreements or contracts shall be null and void : Provided , 
the general assembly may make appropriations for expenditures incurred in suppressing 
insurrection or repelling invasion. 

2 20. The State shall never pay, assume or become responsible for the debts or liabilities 
of, or in any manner give, loan or extend its credit to, or in aid of any public or otbei 
corporation, association or individual. 

PAY OF MEMBERS. 

2 21. The members of the general assembly shall receive for their services the sum of $9 
' per day, during the first session held under this constitution, and 10 cents for each mile 
] necessarily traveled in going to and returning from the seat of government, to be computed 
by the auditor of public accounts; and thereafter such compensation as shall be prescribed 
by law, and no other allowance or emolument, directly or indirectly, for any purpose 
whatever; except the sum of $50 per session to each member, which shall be in full foi 
postage, stationery, newspapers, and all other incidental expenses and perquisites; but na 
change shall be made in the compensation of members of the general assembly during th\. 
term for which they may have been elected. The pay and mileage allowed to each member 
of the general assembly shall be certified by the speaker of their respective houses, and 
entered on the journals and published at the close of each session. 

SPECIAL LEGISLATION PROHIBITED. 

2 22. The general assembly shall not pass local or special laws in any of the following 
enumerated cases, that is to say : for— 

Granting divorces; 

Changing the names of persons or places; 

Laying out, opening, altering, and working roads or highways ; 

Vacating roads, town plats, streets, alleys and public grounds; 

Locating or changing county seats; 

Regulating county and township affairs; 

Regulating the practice in courts of jusf'ce; 

Regulating the jurisdiction and duties of justices of the peace, police magistrates, and 
constables; 

I Providing for changes of venue in civil and criminal cases; 

I Incorporating cities, towns, or villages, or changing or amending the charter of any town, 

! city or village; 

Providing for the election of members of the board of supervisors in townships, 
incorporated towns or cities; 

I Summoning and impaneling grand or petit juries; 

; Providing for the management of common schools; 

Regulating the rate of interest on money • 

The opening and conducting of any election, or designating the place of voting; 

The sale or mortgage of real estate belonging to minors or others under disability; 

The protection of game or fish; 

Chartering or licensing ferries or toll bridges; 

Remitting fines, penalties or forfeitures; 

Creating, increasing, or decreasing fees, percentage or allowances of public officers, during 
the term for which said officers are elected or appointed ; 

Changing the law of descent; 

Granting to any corporation, association or individual the right to lay down railroad 
tracks, or amending existing charters for such purpose ; 

Granting to any corporation, association or individual any special or exclusive privilege, 
immunity or franchise whatever. 

In all other cases where a general law can be made applicable, no special law shall be 
enacted. 

2 23. The general assembly shall have no power to release or extinguish, in whole or in 
part, the indebtedness, liability, or obligation of any corporation or individual to this State 
or to any municipal corporation therein. 

IMPEACHMENT. 

2 24. The house of representatives shall have the sole power of impeachment; but a 
majority of all the members elected must concur therein. All impeachments shall be tried 
by the senate; and when sitting for that purpose, the senators shall be upon oath, or affirma¬ 
tion, to do justice according to law and evidence. When the governor of the State is tried, 
the chief justice shall preside. No person shall be convicted without the concurrence of 
two-thirds of the senators elected. But judgment, in such cases, shall not extend further 
than removal from office, and disqualification to hold any office of honor profit or trust 
uuder the government of this State. The party, whether convicted or acquitted, shall, 

I nevertheless, be liable to prosecution, trial, judgment and punishment according to law. 

1 

1 MISCELLANEOUS. 

I 2 2 S* Th e general assembly shall provide, by law, that the fuel, stationery and printing- 
; paper furnished for the use of the State; the copying, printing, binding and distributing the 
| laws and journals, and all other printing ordered by the general assembly, shall be let by 
j contract to the lowest responsible bidder; but the general assembly shall fix a maximum 
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price; and no member thereof, or other officer of the State, shall be interested, directly or 
indirectly, in such contract. But all such contracts shall be subject to the approval of the 
governor, and if he disapproves the same there shall be a re-letting of the contract, in such 
manner as shall be prescribed by law. 

2 26. The State of Illinois shall never be made defendant in any court or law of equity. 

| 27. The general assembly shall have no power to authorize lotteries or gift enterprises, 
for any purpose, and shall pass laws to prohibit the sale of lottery or gift enterprise tickets 
in this State. • 

2 28. No law shall be passed which shall operate to extend the term of any public 
officer after his election or appointment. 

2 29. It shall be the duty of the general assembly to pass such laws as may be necessary 
for the protection of operative miners, by providing for ventilation, when the same may be 
required, and the construction of escapement-shafts, or such other appliances as may secure 
safety in all coal mines, and to provide for the enforcement of said laws by such penalties 
and punishments as may be deemed proper. 

2 30. The general assembly may provide for establishing and opening roads and cart¬ 
ways, connected with a public road, for private and public use. 

2 31. The general assembly may pass laws permitting the owners and occupants of lands 
to constmct drains and ditches, for agricultural and sanitary purposes, across the lands of 
others. 

| 32. The general assembly shall pass liberal and homestead and exemption laws. 

\ 33, The general assembly shall not appropriate out of the State treasury, or expend on 
account of the new capitol grounds, and construction, completion and furnishing of the 
State house, a sutn exceeding, in the aggregrate, $3,500,000, inclusive of all appropriations 
heretofore made, without first submitting the proposition for an additional expenditure to 
the legal voters of the State, at a general election ; nor unless a majority of all the votes 
at such election shall be for the proposed additional expenditure. 

ARTICLE V. 


EXECUTIVE DEl’ARTMENT. 


1. Officers of this Department. 

2. Of the State Treasurer. 

3. Time of Electing State Officers. 

4. Returns—Tie—Contested Election. 

5. Eligibility for Office. 

6. Governor—Power and Duty. 

7. His Message and Statement. 

8. Convening the General Assembly. 

9. Proroguing the General Assembly. 

10. Nominations by the Governor, 
xi. Vacancies may be filled. 

12. kemovals by the Governor. 

13. Reprieves—Commuta ions—Pardons. 


0 14. Governor as Commamler-in-Chief. 
£ 15. Impeachment for Misdemeanor. 

£ r6. Veto of the Governor. 

£ 17. Lieutenant-Governor as Governor. 

18. As President of the Senate. 

^ 19. Vacancy in Governor's O.Yiec. 

6 20. Vacancy in other State Gllices. 

2 21. Reports of State Officers. 

£ 22. Great Seal of State 
£ 23. Fees and Salaries. 

\ 24. Definition of “< )ffice.” 

\ 25. Oath of Civil Officers. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

2 I. The executive department shall consist of a Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Sec¬ 
retary of State, Auditor of Public Accounts, Treasurer, Superintendent of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, and Attorney-General, who shall, each, with the exception of the Treasurer, hold his 
office for the term of four years from the second Monday of January next after his election, 
and until his successor is elected and qualified. They shall, except the Lieutenant Gov¬ 
ernor, reside at the seat of government during their term of office, and keep the public 
records, books and papers there, and shall perform such duties as may be prescribed by law. 

2 2. The Treasurer shall hold his office for the term of two years, and until his suc¬ 

cessor is elected and qualified; and shall be ineligible to said office for two years next after 
the end of the term for which he was elected. He may be required by the Governor to 
give reasonable additional security, and in default of so doing his office shall be deemed 
vacant. 

election. 


whose offices are established by this constitution, or which may be created by law, and wh^e 
appointment or election is not otherwise provided for; and no such officer shall be appointed 
or elected by the general assembly. 

2 II. In case of a vacancy, during the recess of the senate, in any office which is not 
elective, the governor shall make a temporary appointment until the next meeting .of the 
senate, when he shall nominate some person to fill such office; and any person so nominated, 
who is confirmed by the senate (a majority of all the senators elected concurring by yeas and 
nays), shall hold his office during the remainder of the time, and until his successor shall 
be appointed and qualified. No person, after being rejected by the senate, shall be again 
nominated for the same office at the same session, unless at the request of the senate, or be 
appointed to the same office during the recess of the general assembly. 

2 12. The governor shall have power to remove any officer whom he may appoint, in 
case of incompetency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office ; and he may declare his 
office vacant, and fill the same as is herein provided in other cases of vacancy. 

2 13. The governor shall have power to grant reprieves, commutations and pardons, after 
conviction, for all offences, subject to such regulations as may be provided by law relative to) 
he manner of applying therefor. 

2 14. The governor shall be commander-in-chief of the military and naval forces of the 
State (except when they shall be called into the service of the United States); and may call 
out the same to execute the laws, suppress insurrection, and repel invasion. 

2 15. The governor, and all civil officers of this State, shall be liable to impeachment 
for any misdemeanor in office. 

VETO. 

2 16. Every bill passed by the general assembly shall, before it becomes a law, be pre¬ 
sented to the governor. If he approve, he shall sign it, and thereupon it shall become a law; 
but if he do not approve, he shall return it, with his objections, to the house in which it 
shall have originated, which house shall enter the objections at large upon its journal, and 
proceed to reconsider the bill. If, then, two-thirds of the members elected agree to pass 
the same, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other house, by which it shall 
likewise be reconsidered; and if approved by two-thirds of the members elected to that 
house, it shall become a law, notwithstanding the objections of the governor. But in all 
such cases, the vote of each house shall be determined by yeas and nays, to be entered on 
the journal. Any bill which shall not be returned by the governor within ten days (Sundays 
excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, shall become a law in like manner as if 
he had signed it, unless the general assembly shall, by their adjournment, prevent its return; 
in which case it shall be filed, with his objections, in the office of the secretary of state, 
within ten days after such adjournment, or become a law. 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. 

2 17. In case of death, conviction on impeachment, failure to qualify, resignation, 
absence from the State, or other disability of the governor, the powers, duties, the emolu¬ 
ments of the office for the residue of the term, or until the disability shall be removed, shall 
devolve upon the lieutenant-governor. 

§ 18. The lieutenant-governor shall be president of the senate, and shall vote only when 
the senate is equally divided. The senate shall choose a president,/™ tempore , to preside 
in case of the absence or impeachment of the lieutenant-governor, or when he shall hold the 
office of governor. 

2 19. If there be no lieutenant-governor, or if the lieutenant-governor shall, for any of 
the causes specified in 2 17 of this article, l>ecome incapable of performing the duties of 
the office, the president of the senate shall act as governor until the vacancy is filled or the 
disability removed; and if the president of the senate, for any of the above named causes, 
shall become incapable of performing the duties of governor, the same shall devolve upon 
the speaker of the house of representatives. 

OTHER STATE OFFICERS. 


2 3. An election for Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of State, Auditor of 

Public Accounts and Attorney-General, shall be held on the Tuesday next after the first 
Monday in November, in the year of our Lord 1872, and every four years thereafter; for 
Superintendent of Public instruction, on the Tuesday next after the first Monday of Novem¬ 
ber, in the year 1870, and every four years thereafter; and for Treasurer on the day last 
above mentioned, and every tw^» years thereafter, at such places and in such manner as may 
be prescribed by law. 

2 4. The returns of every election for the above named officers shall be sealed up and 

transmitted, by the returning officers, to the Secretary of State, directed to “The Speaker 
of the House of Representatives,’ , who shall, immediately after the organization of the 
house, and before proceeding to other business, open and publish the same in the presence 
of a majority of each house of the general assembly, who shall, for that purpose, assemble 
in the hall of the house of representatives. The person having the highest number of votes 
for either of the said offices shall be declared duly elected; but if two or more have an 
equal and the highest number of votes, the general assembly shall, by joint ballot, choose 
one of such persons for said office. Contested elections for all of said offices shall be de¬ 
termined by both houses of the general assembly, by joint ballot, in such manner as may 
be prescribed by law. 

ELIGIBILITY. 

2 5. No person shall be eligible to the office of governor, or Ijeutenant-govemor, who 

shall not have attained the age of 30 years, and been, for five years next preceding his 
tlection, a citizen of the United States and of this State. Neither the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, auditor of public accounts, secretary of State, superintendent of public instruction 
nor attorney general shall be eligible to any other office during the period for which he 
shall have been elected. 

GOVERNOR. 

2 6. The supreme executive power shall be vested in the governor, who shall take care 

that the laws be faithfully executed. 

2 7. The governor shall, at the commencement of each session, and at the close of his 

term of office, give to the general assembly information, by message, of the condition of the 
State, and shall recommend such measures as he shall deem expedient. He shall account 

to the general assembly, and accompany his message with a statement of all moneys re¬ 
ceived and paid Ottt, by him from any funds subject to his order, with vouchers, and, at the 
c xmmencement of each regular session, present estimates of the amount of money required 
to be raised by taxation for all purposes. 

% S. The governor may, on extraordinary occasions, convene the general assembly, by 
proclamation, stating therein the purpose lor which they are convened; and the general 
assembly shall enter upon no business except that for which they were called together. 

2 9. In case of a disagreement between the two houses with respect to the time of adjourn¬ 
ment, the governor may, on the same being certified to him, by the house first moving the 
nt, adjourn roe general assembly to such time as he thinks proper, not beyond the 
first day of the next regular session. 

*1 J 10. The governor ''hall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the senate, 
(a majority of all the senators selected concurring, by yeas and nays,) appoint all officers 


2 20. If the office of auditor of public accounts, treasurer, secretary of State, attorney 
general, or superintendent of public instruction shall be vacated by death, resignation or 
otherwise, it shall be the duty of the governor to fill the same by appointment, and the 
appointee shall hold his office until his successor shall be elected and qualified in such 
' manner as may be provided by law. An account shall be kept by the officers of the execu- 
i tive department, and of all the public institutions of the State, of all moneys received or 
disbursed by them, severally, from all sources, and for every service performed, and a semi¬ 
annual report thereof be made to the governor, under oath ; and any officer who makes a 
false report shall be guilty of perjury, and punished accordingly. 

2 21. The officers of the executive department, and of all the public institutions of the 
State, shall, at least ten days preceding each regular session of the general assembly, severally 
report to the governor, who shall transmit such reports to the general s assembly, together 
with the reports of the judges of the supreme court of the defects in the constitution and 
laws; and the governor may at any time require information, in writing, under oath, from 
the officers of the executive department, and all officers and managers of state institutions, 
upon any subject relating to the condition, management and expenses of their respective 
offices. 

THE SEAL OF STATE. 

2 22. There shall be a seal of the State, which shall be called the u Great seal ol the State 
of Illinois,” which shall be kept by the secretary of State, and used by him, officially, as 
directed by law. 

FEES AND SALARIES. 

2 23. The officers named in this article shall receive for their services a salary, to be estab¬ 
lished by law, which shall not be increased or diminished during their official terms, and 
1 they shall not, after the expiration of the terms of those in office at the adoption of this con¬ 
stitution, receive to their own use any fees, costs, perquisites of office, or other compensa¬ 
tion. And all fees that may hereafter be payable by law for any service performed by any 
officer provided for in this article of the constitution, shall be paid in advance into the State 
treasury. 

DEFINITION AND OATH OF OFFICE. 

2 24. An office is a public position created by the constitution or law, continuing during 
the pleasure of the appointing power, or for a fixed time, with a successor elected or 
appointed. An employment is an agency, for a temporary purpose, which ceases when that 
purpose is accomplished. 

2 25. All civil officers, except members of the general assembly and such inferior officers 
as may be by law exempted, shall, before they enter on the duties of their respective offices, 
take and subscribe the following oath or affirmation : 

I do solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case maybe) that I will support the constitution of the United States, 
and the Constitution of the State of Illinois, and that I will faithfully discharge the duties of the omce w 
-according to the best of my ability. 

And no other oath, declaration or test shall bf required as a qualification. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


CIRCUIT COURTS. 
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JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


1 x. Tudic ! al Powers of Courts. 

< a. Seven Supreme Judges—Four Decide, 
i 3. Qualifications of a Supreme Judge. 

4. Terms of the Supreme Court. 

< 5. Three Gnand Divisions—Seven Districts. 

6. Election of Supreme Judges. 

' 7. Salaries of the Supreme Judges. 

4 . Appeals and Writs of Error. 

I 9. Appointment of Reporter. 

. 1 10. Clerks of the Supreme Court. 

xx. Appellate Courts Authorized. 

\ 1 13. Jurisdiction of Circuit Courts. 

<' 13. Formation of Judicial Circuits. 

■ 14. Time of holding Circuit Courts. 

' 15. Circuits containing Four Judges. 

II 16. Salaries of the Circuit Judges. 

1 17. Qualification of Judges or Commissioners. 

2 1. The judicial powers, except as in this 
one supreme court, circuit courts, county coi 
and in such courts as may be created by law i 


«j 18. County Judges—County Clerks. 

I 19. Appeals from County Courts. 

' ao. Probate Courts Authorized, 
ax. Justices of the Peace and Constables. 

I 22. State's Attorney in each County, 
i 1 23. Cook County Courts of Record. 

1 i 24. Chief Justice—Power of judges, 
i 25. Salaries of the Judges. 

> 26. Criminal Court of Cook County. 

1 27. Clerks of Cook County Court, 
i 28. Justices in Chicago. 

<' 29. Uniformity in the Courts. 

I 30. Removal of any Judge. 

31. Judges to make Written Reports. 

: 33. Terms of Office—Filling Vacancies. 

1 33. Process—Prosecutions—Population. 

tide is otherwise provided, shall be vested in 
s, justices of the peace, police magistrates, 
and for cities and incorporated towns. 


SUPREME COURT. 

2 2. The supreme court shall consist of seven judges, and shall have original jurisdic¬ 
tion in cases relating to the revenue, in mandamus, and habeas corpus , and appellate juris¬ 
diction in all other cases. One of said judges shall be chief justice; four shall constitute a 
quorum, and the concurrence of four shall be necessary to every decision. 

2 3. No person shall be eligible to the office of judge of the supreme court unless he 
shall be at least 30 years of age, and a citizen of the United States, nor unless he shall have 
resided in the State five years next preceding his election, and be a resident of the district 
in which he shall be elected. 

2 4. Terms of the supreme court shall continue to be held in the present grand divisions 
at the several places now provided for holding the same; and until otherwise provided by 
law, one or more terms of said court shall be held, for the northern division, in the city of 
Chicago, each year, at such times as said court may appoint, whenever said city or the county 
of Cook shall provide appropriate rooms therefor, ana the use of a suitable library, without 
expense to the State. The judicial divisions may be altered, increased or diminished in 
number, and the times and places of holding said court may be changed by law. 

2 5. The present grand divisions shall be preserved, and be denominated SDUthem, Cen¬ 
tral and Northern, until otherwise provided by law. The State shall be divided into seven 
districts for the election of judges, and until otherwise provided by law, they shall be as 
follows; 

First District .—The counties of St. Clair, Clinton, Washington, Jefferson, Wayne, 
Edwards, Wabash, White, Hamilton, Franklin, Perry, Randolph, Monroe, Jackson, William¬ 
son, Saline, Gallatin, Hardin, Pope, Union, Johnson, Alexander, Pulaski and Massac. 

Second District .—The counties of Madison, Bond, Marion, Clay, Richland, Lawrence, 
Crawford, Jasper, Effingham, Fayette, Montgomery, Macoupin, Shelby, Cumberland, Clark, 
Greene, Jersey, Calhoun and Christian. 

Third District .—The counties of Sangamon, Macon, Logan, De Witte, Piatt, Douglas, 
Champaign, Vermilion, McLean, Livingston, Ford, Iroquois, Coles, Edgar, Moultrie, and 
Tazewell. 

Fourth District ,—The counties of Fulton, McDonough, Hancock, Schuyler, Brown, 
Adams, Pike, Mason, Menard, Morgan, Cass and Scott. 

Fifth District .—The counties of Knox, Warren, Henderson, Mercer, Henry, Stark, 
Peoria, Marshall, Putnam, Bureau, J^asalle, Grundy and Woodford. 

Sixth District .—The counties of Whiteside, Carroll, Jo Daviess, Stephenson, Winnebago, 
Boone, McHenry, Kane, Kendall, De Kalb, Lee, Ogle and Rock Island. 

Seventh District .—The counties of Lake, Cook, Will, Kankakee and Du Page. 

The boundaries of the districts may be changed at the session of the general assembly 
next preceding the election for judges herein, and at no other time; but whenever such 
alterations shall be made, the same shall be upon the rule of equality of populations nearly 
as county boundaries will allow, and the districts will be composed of contiguous counties, 
in as nearly compact form as circumstances will permit. The alteration of the districts 
shall not affect the tenure of office of any judge. 

2 6. At the time of voting on the adoption of this constitution, one judge of the supreme 
court shall be elected by the electors thereof, in each of said districts numbered two, three, 
six, and seven, who shall hold his office for the term of nine years from the first Monday of 
June, in the year of our Lord 1870. The term of office of judges of the supreme court, 
elected after the adoption of this constitution, shall be nine years ; and on the first Monday 
of June of the year in which the term of any of the judges in office at the adoption of this 
constitution, or of the judges then elected, shall expire, and every nine years thereafter, 
there shall be an election for the successor or successors of such judges, in the respective 
districts wherein the term of such judges shall expire. The chief justice shall continue to 
act as such until the expiration of the term for which he was elected, after which the judges 
shall choose one of their number chief justice. 

2 7» From and after the adoption of this constitution, the judges of the supreme court 
shall each receive a salary of $4,000 per annum, payable quarterly, until otherwise provided 
by law. And after said salaries shall be fixed by law, the salaries of the judges in office 
shall not be increased or diminished during the terms for which said judges have been 
elected. 

2 8. Appeals and writs of error may be taken to the supreme court, held in the grand 
division in which the case is decided, or, by consent of the parties, to any other grand 
division. 

2 9. The supreme court shall appoint one reporter of its decisions, who shall hold his 
office for six years, subject to removal by the court. 

2 IO. At the time of the election for representatives in the general assembly, happening 
next preceding the expiration of the terms of office of the present clerks of said cou t, one 
clerk of said court for each division shall be elected, whose term of office shall be six years 
from said election, but who shall not enter upon the duties of his office until the expiration 
of the term of his predecessor, and every six years thereafter, one clerk of said court for 
each division shall be elected. 


APPELLATE COURTS. 

? After the year of our Lord 1874, inferior appellate coutts, of uniform organization 
and jurisdiction, may be created in districts formed for that purpose, to which such appeals 
and writs of error as the general assembly may provide, may be prosecuted from circuit and 
other courts, and from which appeals and writs of error shall lie to the supreme court, in 
all criminal cases, and cases in which a franchise, or freehold, or the validity of a statute is 
involved, and in such other cases as may be provided by law. Such appellate courts shall 
be held by such number of judges of the circuit courts, and at such times and places, and 
in such manner, as may be provided by law; but no judge shall sit in review upon cases 
decided by him; nor shall said judges receive any additional compensation for such services. 


2 12. The circuit courts shall have original jurisdiction of all causes in law and equity, 
and such appellate jurisdiction as is or may be provided by law, and shall hold two or more 
terms each year in every county. The terms of office of judges of circuit courts shall be 
six years. 

§ 13. The State, exclusive of the county of Cook and other countie* having a popula¬ 
tion of 100,000, shall be divided into judicial circuits, prior to the expiration of the terms 
of office of the present judges of the circuit courts. Such circuits shall be formed of con¬ 
tiguous counties, in as nearly compact form and as nearly equal as circumstances will permit, 
having due regard to business, territory and population, and shall not exceed in number on- 
circuit for every 100,000 of population in the State. One judge shall be elected for each ol 
said circuits by the electors thereof. New circuits may be formed and the boundaries of 
circuits changed by the general assembly, at its session next preceding the election for circuit 
judges, but at no other time: Provided , that the circuits may be equalized or changed at the 
first session of the general assembly, after the adoption of this constitution. The creation, 
alteration or change of any circuit shall not affect the tenure of office of any judge. When¬ 
ever the business of the circuit court of any one, or of two or more contiguous counties, 
containing a population exceeding 50,000, shall occupy nine months of the year, the general 
assembly may make of such county, or counties, a separate circuit. Whenever additional 
circuits are created, the foregoing limitations shall be observed. 

2 14. The general assembly shall provide for the times of holding courts in each county: 
which shall not be changed, except by the general assembly next preceding the general 
election for judges of said courts; but additional terms may be provided for in any county. 
The election for judges of the circuit courts shall be held on the first Monday of June, in the 
year of our Lord 1873, and every six years thereafter. 

2 i 5 . The general assembly may divide the State into judicial circuits of greater popu¬ 
lation and territory, in lieu of the circuits provided for in section 13 of this article, and 
provide for the election therein, severally, by the electors thereof, by general ticket, of not 
exceeding four judges, who shall hold the circuit courts in the circuit for which they shall 
be elected, in such manner as may be provided by law. 

2 16 From and after the adoption of this constitution, judges of the circuit courts shall 
receive a salary of $3,000 per annum, payable quarterly, until otherwise provided by law. 
And after their salaries shall be fixed by law, they shall not be increased or diminished 
during the terms for which said judges shall be, respectively, electea; and from aud after 
the adoption of this constitution, no judge of the supreme or circuit court shall receive any 
other compensation, perquisite or benefit, in any form whatsoever, nor perform any othei 
than judicial duties to which may belong any emoluments. 

2 17. No person shall be eligible to the office of judge of the circuit or any inferior 
court, or to membership in the “board of county commissioners,” unless he shall be at least 
25 years of age, and a citizen of the United States, nor unless he shall have resided in this 
Suite five years next preceding his election, and be a resident of the circuit, county, city, 
cities, or incorporated town in which he shall be elected. 

COUNTY COURTS. 

2 18. There shall be elected in and for eich county, one county judge and one clerk of 
the county court, whose terms of office shall be four years. But the general assembly may 
create districts of two or more contiguous counties, in each of which shall be elected one 
judge, who shall take the place of, and exercise the powers and jurisdiction of county judges 
in such districts. County courts shall be courts of record, and shall have original jurisdic¬ 
tion in all matters of probate; settlement of estates of deceased persons; appointment of 
guardians and conservators, and settlements of their accounts; m all matters relating to 
apprentices; and in proceedings for the collection of taxes and assessments, and such other 
jurisdiction as may be provided for by general law. 

§ 19. Appeals and writs of error shall be allowed from final determinations of county 
courts, as may be provided by law. 


PROBATE COURTS. 

2 20. The general assembly may provide for the establishment of a probate court in each 
county having a population of over 50,000, and for the election of a judge thereof, whose 
term of office shall be the same as that of the county judge, and who shall be elected at the 
same time and in the same manner. Said courts, when established, shall have original 
jurisdiction of all probate matters, the settlement of estates of deceased persons, the appoint¬ 
ment of guardians and conservators, and settlement of their accounts ; in all matters relating 
to apprentices, and in cases of the sales of real estate of deceased persons for the payment 
of debts. 

JUSTICES OF THE PEACE AND CONSTABLES. 

2 21. Justices of the peace, police magistrates, and constables shall be elected in and for 
such districts as are, or may be, provided by law, and the jurisdiction of such justices of the 
peace and police magistrates shall be uniform. 

STATE’S ATTORNEYS. 

2 22. At the election for members of the general assembly in the year of our Lord 1872. 
and every four years thereafter, there shall be elected a State’s attorney in and for each 
county, in lieu of the State’s attorneys now provided by law, whose term of office shall be 
four years. 


COURTS OF COOK COUNTY. 

2 23. The county of Cook shall be one judicial circuit. The circuit court of Cook 
county shall consist of five judges, until their number shall be increased, as herein provided. 
The present judge of the recorder’s court of the city of Chicago, and the present judge of 
the circuit court of Cook county, shall be two of said judges, and shall remain in office for 
the terms for which they were respectivelv elected, and until their successors shall be elected 
and qualified. The superior court of Chicago shall be continued, and called the superior 
court of Cook county. The general assembly may increase the number of said judges by 
adding one to either of said courts for every additional 50,000 inhabitans in said county, 
ovct and above a population of 400,000. The terms of office of the judges of said courts 
hereafter elected, shall be six years. 

2 24. The judge having the shortest unexpired term shall be chief justice of the court 
of which he is judge. In case there are two or more whose terms expire at the same time, 
it may be determined by lot which shall be chief justice. Any judge of either of said 
courts shall have all the powers of a circuit judge, and may hold the court of which he is a 
member. Each of them may hold a different branch thereof at the same time. 

2 25. The judges of the superior and circuit courts, and the State’s attorney, in said 
county, shall receive the >ame salaries, payable p out of the State treasury, as is or may be 
paid from said treasury to the circuit judges and State’s attorneys of the State, and such 
further compensation, to be paid by the county of Cook, as is or may be provided by law; 
such compensation shall not he changed during their continuance in office. 

2 26. The recorder’s court of the city of Chicago shall be continued, and shall be called 
the criminal court of Cook county.” It shall have the jurisdiction of a circuit court, in 
all cases of criminal and quasi criminal nature, arising in the county of Cook, or that may 
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be brought before said court pursuant to law • and all recognizances and appeals taken in 
said county, in criminal and quasi criminal cases shall be returnable and taken to said court. 
It shall have no jurisdiction in civil cases, except in those on behalf of the people, and 
incident to such criminal or quasi criminal matters, and to dispose of unfinished business. 
The terms of said criminal court of Cook county shall be held by one or more of the judges 
of the circuit or superior court of Cook county, as nearly as may be in alternation, as may 
be determined by said judges, or provided by law. Said judges shall be ex-offioio judges of 
said court. 

{ 27. The present clerk of the recorder’s court of the city of Chicago, shall be the clerk 
of the criminal court of Cook county, during the term for which he was elected. The 
present clerks of the superior court of Chicago, and the present clerk of the circuit court of 
Cook county, shall continue in office during the terms for which they were respectively 
elected; and thereafter there shall be but one clerk of the superior court, to be elected by 
the qualified electors of said county, who shall hold his office for the term of four years, and 
until his successor is elected and qualified. 

{ 28. All justices of the peace in the city of Chicago shall be appointed by the governor, 
by and with the advice and consent of the senate, (but only upon the recommendation of a 
majority of the judges of the circuit, superior and county courts,) and for such districts as 
are now or shall hereafter be provided by law. They shall hold their offices for four years, 
and until their successors have been commissioned and qualified, but they may be removed 
by summary proceedings in the circuit or superior court, for extortion or other malfeasance. 
Existing justices of the peace and police magistrates may hold their offices until the 
expiration of their respective terms. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

J 29. All judicial officers shall be commissioned by the governor. All laws relating to 
cour s shall be general, and of uniform operation ; and the organization, jurisdiction, powers, 
proceedings and practice of all courts, of the same class or grade, so far as regulated by law, 
and the force and effect of the process, judgments and decrees of such courts, severally 
shall be uniform. 

2 30. The general assembly may, for cause entered on the journals, upon due notice and 
opportunity of defense, remove from office any judge, upon concurrence of three-fourths of 
all the members elected, of each house. All other officers in this article mentioned, shall 
be removed from office on prosecution and final conviction, for misdemeanor in office. 

2 31. All judges of courts of record, inferior to the supreme court, shall, on or before 
the first day ot June, of each year, report in writing to the judges of the supreme court, 
such defects and omissions in the laws as their experience may suggest; and the judges of 
the supreme court shall, on or before the first day of January of each year, report in writing 
to the governor such defects and omissions in the constitution and laws as they may find to 
exist, together with appropriate forms of bills to cure such defects and omissions in the 
laws. And the judges of the several circuit courts shall report to the next general assembly 
the number of days they have held court in the several counties composing their respective 
circuits, the preceding two years. 

2 32. All officers provided for in this article shall hold their offices until their successors 
shall be qualified, and they shall, respectively, reside in the division, circuit, county or dis¬ 
trict for which they may be elected or appointed. The terms of office of all such officers, 
where not otherwise prescribed in this article, shall be four years. All officers, where not 
otherwise provided for in this article, shall perform such duties and receive such compensa¬ 
tion as is or may be provided by law. Vacancies in such elective offices shall be filled by 
election; but where the unexpired term does not exceed one year, the vacancy shall be filled 
by appointment, as follows; Of judges, by the governor; of clerks of courts, by the court 
to which the office appertains, or by the judge or judges thereof; and of all such other 
officers, by the board of supervisors or board of county commissioners in the county where 
the vacancy occurs. 

2 33. All process shall run: In the name of the People of the State of Illinois: and all 
prosecutions shall be carried on; In the name and by the authority of the People of the State 
of Illinois; and conclude: Against the peace and dignity of the same . “ Population,” 

wherever used in this article, shall be determined by the next preceding census of this State, 
or of the United States. 

ARTICLE VII. 

SUFFRAGE. 

3 x. Who are Entitled to Vote. j 3 5- Soldier not Deemed a Resident 

\ 2. All Voting to be by Ballot \ 6 . Qualifications for Office, 

g 3. Privileges of Electors. \ 7. Persons Convicted of Crime. 

2 4. Absence on Public Business. * 

2 I. Every person having resided in this State one year, in the county 90 days, and in 
the election district 30 days next preceding any election therein, who was an elector in this 
State on the first day of April, in the year of our Lord 1848, or obtained a certificate of 
naturalization before any court of record in this State prior to the first day of January, in 
the year of our Lord 1870, or who shall be a male cilizen of the United States, above the 
age of 21 years, shall be entitled to vote at such election. 

2 2. All votes shall be by ballot. 

} 3. Electors shall ? in all cases except treason, felony, or breach of the peace, be privi¬ 
leged from arrest during their attendance at elections, and in going to and returning from 
the same. And no elector shall be obliged to do military duty on the days of election, 
except in time of war or public danger. 

2 4. No elector shall be deemed to have lost his residence in this State by reason of his 
absence on business of the United States, or of this State, or in the military or naval service 
ef the United States* 

2 5. No soldier, seaman or marine in the army or navy of the United States shall be 
deemed a resident of this State in consequence of being stationed therein. 

2 6. No person shall be elected or appointed to any office in this State, civil or military, 
who is not a citizen of the United States, and who shall not have resided in this State one 
year next preceding the election or appointment. 

2 7. The general assembly shall pass laws excluding from the right of suffrage persons 
convicted of infamous crimes* 

ARTICLE VIII. 

EDUCATION. 

1 x. Free Schools Established. | { 4- School Officers not Interested. 

f 2. Gifts or Grants in aid of Schools, 2 5 * County Superintendent of Schools. 

2 3. Public Schools not to be Sectarian. | 

2 1. The general assembly shall provide a thorough and efficient system of free schools, 
whereby all children of this State may receive a good common school education. 

2 2. All lands, moneys, or other properties, donated, granted or received for school, col¬ 
lege, seminary or university purposes, and the proceeds thereof, shall be faithfully applied 
to the objects for which such gifts or grants were made.. 

{ 3. Neither the general assembly nor any county, city, town, township, school district, 
or other public corporation, shall ever make any appropriation or pay from any public fund 
whatever, anything in aid of any church or sectarian purpose, or to help support or sustain 
any school, academy, seminary, college, university, or other literary or scientific institution, 


controlled by any church or sectarian denomination whatever; nor shall any grant or dona¬ 
tion of land, money, or other personal property ever be made by the State or any such 
public corporation, to any church, or for any sectarian purpose. 

2 4. No teacher. State, county, township, or district school officer shall be interested in 
the sale, proceeds or profits of any bool:, apparatus or furniture, used or to be used, in any 
school in this State, with which such officer or teacher may be connected, under suen 
penalties as may be provided by the general assembly. 

2 5. There may be a county superintendent of schools in each county, whose qualifica¬ 
tions, powers, duties, compensation and time and manner of election, and term of of office, 
shall be prescribed by law. 

ARTICLE IX. 

REVENUE. 

! x. Principles of Taxation Stated 7. Taxes paid Into State Treasury. 

2. Other and further Taxation. 1 8. Limitation on County Taxes. 

3. Property Exempt from Taxation. 1 9. Local Municipal Improvements. 

4. Sale of Real Property for Taxes. 10. Taxation of Municipal Corporations. 

5. Right of Redemption therefrom. j 11. Defaulter not to be Eligible. 

6. Release from Taxation Forbidden. 12. Limitation on Municipal Indebtedness. 

2 1. The general assembly shall provide such revenue as may be needful by levying a tax, 
by valuation, so that every person and corporation shall pay a tax in proportion to the value 
of his, her or its property—such value to be ascertained by some person or persons, to be 
elected or appointed in such manner as the general assembly shall direct, and not otherwise; 
but the general assembly shall have power to tax peddlers, auctioneers, brokers, hawkers, 
merchants, commission merchants, showmen, jugglers, inn-keepers, grocery keepers, liquor 
dealers, toll bridges, ferries, insurance, telegraph and express interests or business, venders 
of patents, and persons or corporations owning or using franchises and privileges, in such 
manner as it shall Irom time to time direct by general law, uniform as to the class upon 
which it operates. 

2 2. The specification of the objects and subjects of taxation shall not deprive the general 
assembly of the power to require other subjects or objects to be taxed in such a manner as 
may be consistent wi'h the principles of taxation fixed in this constitution. 

2 3. The properties of the Stale, counties and other municipal corporations, both real 
and personal, and such other proj>erty as may be used exclusively for agricultural and horti¬ 
cultural societies, for school, religious^ cemetery and charitable purposes, may be exempted 
from taxation; but such exemption shall be only by general law. In the assessment of real 
estate encumbered by public easement, any depreciation occasioned by such easement may 
be deducted in the valuation of such property. 

2 4. The general assembly shall provide, in all cases where it may be necessary to sell 
real estate for the non-payment of taxes or special assessments for State, county, municipal 
or other purposes, that a return of such unpaid taxes or assessments shall be to some general 
officer of the county having authority to receive State and county taxes; and there shall be 
no sale of said property for any of said taxes or assessments but by said officer, upon the 
order or judgment of some court of record. 

2 5. The right of redemption from all sales of real estate for the non-payment of taxes 
or special assessments of any character whatever, shall exist in favor of owners and persons 
interested in such real estate, for a period of not less than two years from such sales thereof. 
And the general assembly shall provide by law for reasonable notice to be given to the 
owners or parties interested, by publication or otherwise, of the fact of the sale of the prop¬ 
erty for such taxes or assessments, and when the time of redemption shall expire: Provided , 
that occupants shall in all cases be served with personal notice before the time of redemp¬ 
tion expires. 

2 6. The general assembly shall have no power to release or discharge any county, city, 
township, town or district whatever, or the inhabitants thereof or the property therein, from 
their or its proportionate share of taxes to be levied for State purposes, nor shall commuta¬ 
tion for such taxes be authorized in any form whatsoever. 

2 7. All taxes levied for State purposes shall be paid into the State treasury. 

2 8. County authorities shall never assess taxes the aggregate of which shall exceed 75 
cents per $100 valuation, except for the payment of indebtedness existing at the adoption 
of this constitution, unless authorized by a vote of the people of the county, 

2 9. The general assembly may vest the corporate authorities of cities, towns, villages, 
with power to make local improvements by special assessment or by special taxation of con¬ 
tiguous property or otherwise. For all other corporate purposes, all municipal corporations 
may be vested with authority to assess and collect taxes; but such taxes shall be uniformm 
respect to persons and property, with the jurisdiction of the body imposing the same. 

2 10. The general assembly shall not impose taxes upon municipal corporations, or the in¬ 
habitants or property thereof, for corporate purposes, but shall require that all the taxable 
property within the limits of municipal corporations shall be taxed for the payment of debts 
contracted under authority of law, such taxes to be uniform in respect to persons and prop¬ 
erty, within the jurisdiction of the body imposing the same. Private property shall not be 
liable to be taken or sold for the payment of the corporate debts of a municipal corporation. 

2 11. No person who is in default, as a collector or custodian of money or property belong¬ 
ing to a municipal corporation, shall be eligible to any office in or under such corporation. 
The fees, salary or compensation of no municipal officer who is elected or appointed for a 
definite term of office, shall be increased or diminished during such term. 

2 12. No county, city, township, school district, or other municipal corporation, shall be 
allowed to become indebted in any manner or for any purpose, to an amount, including ex¬ 
isting indebtedness, in the aggregate exceeding five per centum on the value of the taxable 
property therein, to be ascertained by the la^t assessment for State and county taxes, previous 
to the incurring of such indebtedness. Any county, city, school district, or other municipal 
corporation, incurring any indebtedness as aforesaid, shall before, or at the time of doing 
so, provide for the collection of a direct annual tax sufficient to pay the interest on such 
debt as it falls due, and also to pay and discharge the principal thereof within twenty years 
from the time of contracting the same. This section shall not be construed to prevent any 
county, city, township, school district^ or other municipal corporation from issuing their 
bonds in compliance with any vote 01 the people which may have been had prior to the 
adoption of this constitution in pursuance of any law providing therefor. 

ARTICLE X. 

COUNTIES. 

i *. Formation of New Counties. S 8. County Officers—Terms of Office, 

a. Division of any County. 2 0. Salaries and Fees In Ccok County. 

3. Territory stricken from a County. } xo! Salat ies fixed by County Board 

4. Removal of a County Seat. | 11. Township Officers—Special Laws. 

1 «. Method of County Government. 2 *2. All Future Fees Uniform, 

i 1 Board of County Commissioners. 2 *3- Sworn Reports of all Fees. 

| 7. County affairs in Cook County. 

2 1. No new county shall be formed or established by the general assembly, which will 
reduce the county or counties, or either of them, from which it shall be taken, to less con¬ 
tents than 400 square miles; nor shall any county be formed of less contents; nor shall any 
line thereof pass within less than ten miles of any county seat of the county, or counties 
proposed to be divided. 
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\ 2. No county shall be divided, or have any part stricken therefrom, without submitting 
the question to a vote of the people of the county, nor unless a majority of all the legal 
voters of the county, voting on the question, shall vote for the same. 

g 3. There shall be no territory stricken from any county, unless a majority of the voters 
living in such territory shall petition for such division; and no territory shall be added to 
any county without the consent of the majority of the voters of the county to which it is 
proposed to be added. But the portion so stricken off and added to another county, or 
formed in whole or in part into a new county, shall be holden for, and obliged to pay its 
proportion of indebtedness of the county from which it has been taken. 

COUNTY SEATS. 

2 4. No county seat shall be removed until the point to which it is proposed to be removed 
shall be fixed in pursuance uf law, and three-fifths of the voters of the county, to be ascer¬ 
tained in such manner as shall be provided by general law, shall have voted in favor of its 
removal to such point; and no person shall vote on such question who has not resided in the 
county six months, ana in the election precinct ninety days next preceding such election. 
The question of the removal of a county seat shall not be oftener submitted than once in 
ten years, to a vote of the people. But when an attempt is made to remove the county seat 
to a point nearer to the centre of a county, then a majority vote only shall be necessary. 

COUNTY GOVERNMENT. 

2 5. The general assembly shall provide, by general law, for township organization, under 
which any county may organize whenever a majority ol the legal voters of such county, 
voting at any general election, shall so determine, and whenever any county shall adopt 
township organization, so much of this constitution as provides for the management of the 
fiscal concerns of the said county by the board of county commissioners, may be dispensed 
with, and the affairs of said county maybe transacted in such manner as the general assem¬ 
bly may provide. And in any county that shall have adopted a township organization, the 
question of continuing the same may be submitted to a vote of the electors of such county, 
at a general election, in the manner that now is or may be provided by law; and if a ma¬ 
jority of all the votes cast upon that question shall be against township organization, then 
such organization shall cease in said county; and all laws in force in relation to counties not 
having township organization, shall immediately take effect and be in force in such county. 
No two townships shall have the same name, and the day of holding the annual township 
meeting shall be uniform throughout the State. 

2 6. At the first election of county judges under this constitution, there shall be elected 
in each of the counties in this State, not under township organization, three officers, who 
shall be styled “ The board of county commissioners,” who shall hold sessions for the trans¬ 
action of county business as shall be provided by law. One of said commissioners shall 
hold his office for one year, one for two years, and one for three years, to be determined by 
lot; and every year thereafter one such officer shall be elected in each of said counties for 
the term of three years. 

J 7 * The county affairs of Cook county shall be managed by a board of commissioners of 
fifteen persons, ten of whom shall he elected from the city of Chicago, and five from towns 
outside of said city, in such manner as may be provided by law. 

COUNTY OFFICERS AND THEIR COMPENSATION. 

2 8. In each county there shall be elected the following county officers : County judge, 
sheriff, county clerk, clerk of the circuit court, (who may be ex-officio recorder of deeds, ex¬ 
cept in counties having 60,000 and more inhabitants, in which counties a recorder of deeds 
shall be elected at the general election in the year of our Lord 1872,) treasurer, surveyor, 
and coroner, each of whom shall enter upon the duties of his office, respectively, on the first 
Monday of December after their election; and they shall hold their respective offices for 
the term of four years except the treasurer, sheriff and coroner, who shall hold their office 
for two years, and until their successors shall be elected and qualified. 

2 9. The clerks of all the courts of record, the treasurer, sheriff, coroner and recorder of 
deeds of Cook county, shall receive as their only compensation for their services, salaries to 
be fixed by law, which shall in no case be as much as the lawful compensation of a judge of 
the circuit court of said county, and shall be paid, respectively, only out of the fees of the 
office actually collected. All fees, perquisites and emoluments (above the amount of said 
salaries) shall be paid into the county treasury. The number of the deputies and assistants 
of such officers shall be determined by rule of the circuit court, to be entered of record, and 
their compensation shall be determined by the county board. 

2 to. The county board, except as provided in 2 9 °f this article, shall fix the compensa¬ 
tion of all county officers, with the amount of their necessary clerk hire, stationery, fuel and 
other expenses, and in all cases where fees are provided for, said compensation shall be paid 
only out of, and shall in no instance exceed, the fees actually collected; they shall not allow 
either of them more per annum than $1,500, in counties not exceeding 20,000 inhabitants; 
$2,000 in counties containing 20,000 and not exceeding 30,000 inhabitants ; $2,500 in coun¬ 
ties containing 30,000 and not exceeding 50,000 inhabitants; $3,000 in counties containing 
' 50,000 and not exceeding 70,000 inhabitants; $3,500 in counties containing 70,000 and not 
exceeding 100,000 inhabitants; and $4,000 in counties containing over 100,000 and not ex¬ 
ceeding 250,000 inhabitants; and not more than $1,000additional compensation for each ad¬ 
ditional 100,000 inhabitants: Provided , that the compensation of no officer shall be increased 
or diminished during his term of office. All fees or allowances by them received, in excess 
of their said compensation, shall be paid into the county treasury. 

2 II. The fees of township officers, and of each class of county officers, shall be uniform 
in the class of counties to which they respectively belong. The compensation herein pro¬ 
vided for shall apply only to officers hereafter elected, but all fees established by special laws 
shall cease at the adoption of this constitution, and such officers shall receive only such fees 
as are provided by general law. 

2 12. All laws fixing the fees of State, county and township officers, shall terminate with 
the terms, respectively, of those who may be in office at the meeting of the first general 
assembly after the adoption of this constitution; and the general assembly shall, by general 
law, uniform in its operation, provide for and regulate the fees of said officers and their suc¬ 
cessors, so as to reduce the same to a reasonable compensation for services actually rendered. 
But the general assembly may, by general law, classify the counties by population into not 
more than three classes, and regulate the fees according to class. This article shall not be 
construed as depriving the general assembly of the power to reduce the fees of existing 
officers. 

2 13. Every person who is elected or appointed to any office in this State, who shall be 
paid in whole or in part by fees, shall be required by law to make a semi-annual report, under 
oath to some officer to be designated by law, of all his fees and emoluments. 

ARTICLE XI. 

CORPORATIONS. 

3 9. Railroad Office—Books and Records. 

| 10. Personal Property of Kailroads. 

| 11. Consolidations Forbidden. 

\ 12. Railroaos deemed Highways—Rates Fixed. 

3 13. Stocks, Bonr s and Dividends. 

3 14. Power over existing Companies, 

\ 15. Freight and Passenger T..ritf reg lated. 


2 1. No corporation shall be created by special laws, or its charter extended, changed or 
amended except those for charitable, educational, penal or reformatory purposes, which are 
to be ana remain under the patronage and control of the State, but the general assembly 
shall provide, by general law, for the organization of all corporations hereafter to be created. 

2 2. All existing charters or grants of special or exclusive privileges, under which organi¬ 
zation shall not have taken place, or which shall not have been in operation within ten days 
from the time this constitution takes effect, shall thereafter have no validity or effect what¬ 
ever. 

2 3. The general assembly shall provide, by law, that in all elections for directors or 
managers of incorporated companies, every stockholder shall have the right to vote, in person 
or by proxy, for the number of shares of stock owned by him, for as many persons as there are 
directors or managers to be elected, or to cumulate said shares, and give one candidate as 
many votes as the number of directors multiplied by the number of his shares of stock, shall 
equal, or to distribute them on the same principle among as many candidates as he shall 
think fit; and such directors or managers shall not be elected in any other manner. 

2 4. No laws shall be passed by the general assembly, granting the right to construct and 
operate a street railroad within any city, town, or incorporated village^ without requiring the 
consent of the local authorities having the control of the street or highway proposed to be 
occupied by such street railroad. 

BANKS. 

2 5. No State bank shall hereafter be created, nor shall the State own or be liable for any 
stock in any corporation or joint stock company or association for banking purposes, now 
created, or to be hereafter created. No act of the general assembly authorizing or creating 
corporations or asssociations, with banking powers, whether of issue, deposit or discount, nor 
amendments thereto, shall go into effect or in any manner be in force unless the same shall 
be submitted to a vote of the people at the general election next succeeding the passage of 
the same, and be approved by a majority of all the votes cast at such election for or against 
such law. 

2 6. Every stockholder in a banking corporation or institution shall be individually respon¬ 
sible and liable to its creditors over and above the amount of stock by him or her held, to 
an amount equal to his or her respective shares so held, for all its liabilities accruing while 
he or she remains such a stockholder. 

2 7. The suspension of specie payments by banking institutions, or their circulation, 
created by the laws of this State, shall never be permitted or sanctioned. Every banking 
association now, or which may hereafter be, organized under the the laws of this State, shall 
make and publish a full and accurate quarterly statement of its affairs, (which shall be cer¬ 
tified to, under oath, by one or more of its officers,) as may be provided by law. 

2 8. If a general banking law shall be enacted, it shall provide for the registry and counter¬ 
signing, by an officer of state, of all bills or paper credit, designed to circulate as money, 
and require security, to the full amount thereof, to be deposited with the State treasurer, in 
United States or Illinois State stocks to be rated at ten per cent, below their par value; 
and in case of a depreciation of said stocks to the amount of ten per cent, below par, the 
bank or banks owning said stocks shall be required to make up said deficiency, by deposit¬ 
ing additional stocks. And said law shall also provide for the recording of the names of 
all stockholders in such corporations, the amount of stock held by each, the time of any 
transfer thereof, and to whom such transfer is made. 

RAILROADS. 

2 9. Every railroad corporation organized or doing business in this State, under the laws 
or authority thereof, shall have and maintain a public office or place in this State for the 
transaction of its business, where transfers of stock shall be made, and in which shall be 
kept for public inspection, books, in which shall be recorded the amount of capital stock sub¬ 
scribed, and by whom ; the names of the owners of stock and amount by them respectively, 
the amount of stock paid in and by whom, the transfers of said stock; the amount of its assets 
and liabilities, and the names and place of residence of its officers. The directors of every 
railroad corporation shall, annually, make a report, under oath, to the auditor of public ac¬ 
counts, or some officer to be designated by law, of all their acts and doings, which report shall 
include such matters relating to railroads as may be prescribed by law. And the general 
assembly shall pass laws enforcing by suitable penalties the provisions of this section. 

2 10. The rolling stock, and all other movable property belonging to any railroad company 
or corporation in this State, shall be considered personal property, and shall be liable to ex¬ 
ecution and sale in the same manner as the personal property of individuals, and the gen¬ 
eral assembly shall pass no law exempting any such property from execution and sale. 

2 11. No railroad corporation shall consolidate its stock, property or franchises with any 
other railroad corporation owning a parallel or competing line; and in no case shall any 
consolidation take place except upon public notice given, of at least sixty days, to all stock¬ 
holders, in such manner as may be provided by law. A majority of the directors of any 
railroad corporation, now incorporated or hereafter to be incorporated by the laws of the 
State, shall be citizens and residents of this State. 

2 12. Railways heretofore constructed, or that may hereafter be constructed in this State, 
are hereby declared public highways, and shall be free to all persons for the transportation of 
their persons and property thereon, under such regulations as may be prescribed by law. 
And the general assembly shall, from time to time, pass laws establishing reasonable maxi¬ 
mum rates of charges for the transportation of passengers and freight on the different rail¬ 
roads in this State. 

§ 13. No railroad corporation shall issue any stock or bonds, except for money, labor or 
property, actually received, and applied to the purposes for which such corporation was 
created; and all stock dividends, and other fictitious increase of the capital stock or indebt¬ 
edness of any such corporation, shall be void. The capital stock of no railroad corporation 
shall be increased for any purpose, except upon giving sixty days’ public notice, in such man¬ 
ner as may be provided by law. 

2 14. The exercise of the power, and the right of eminent domain shall never be so con¬ 
strued or abridged as to prevent the taking, by the general assembly, of the property and 
franchises of incorporated companies already organized, and subjecting them to the public 
necessity the same as of individuals. The right of trial by jury shall be held inviolate in 
all trials of claims for compensation, when, in the exercise of the said right of eminent do¬ 
main, any incorporated company shall be interested either for or against me exercise of said 
right. 

2 i 5 . The general assembly shall pass laws to correct abuses and prevent unjust discrimin¬ 
ation and extortion in the rates of freight and passenger tariffs on different railroads in 
this State, and enforce such laws, by adequate penalties, to the extent, if necessary for 
purpose, of forfeiture of their property and franchises. 

ARTICLE XII. 

MILITIA. 

x. Persons composing the Militia. if 4 * Privilege from Arrest. 

2. Organization—Equipment—Discipline. 3 5. Records, Banners and Relics. 

3. Commissions of Officers. > g 5. Exempcon from militia duty. 

2 I. The militia of the State of Illinois shall consist of all able-bodied male persons, resi¬ 
dent in the State, between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, except such persons as now 
are, or hereafter may be, exempted by the laws of the United States, or of this State. 


r. Established only by General Laws. 

а. Existing Charters—How Forfeited. 

3. Election of Directors or Managers. 

4 - Construction of Street Railroads. 

5 - State Bank Forbidden—General Law. 

б. Liability of Bank Stockholder. 

7 « Suspension of Specie Payment. 

8. Of a General Banking Law. 
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{ 2. The general assembly, in providing for the organization, equipment and discipline of 
the militia, shall conform as nearly as practicable to the regulations for the government of 
the armies of the United States. 

2 3. All militia officers shall be commissioned by the governor, and may hold their com¬ 
missions for such times as the general assembly may provide. 

2 4. The militia shall, in all cases, except treason, felony or breach of the peace, be privi¬ 
leged from arrest during their attendance at musters and elections, and in going to and re¬ 
turning from the same. 

5. The military records, banners and relics of the State, shall be preserved as an endur¬ 
ing memorial of the patriotism and valor of Illinois, and it shall be the duty of the general 
assembly to provide by law for the safe keeping of the same. 

6 . No person having conscientious scruples against bearing arms, shall be compelled to 
do militia duty in time of peace: Provided , such person shall pay an equivalent for such ex¬ 
emption. 


ARTICLE XIII. 

WAREHOUSES. 


1. What deemed Public Warehouses. 

2. 8worn weekly statements required. 
1 3. Examination of property stored. 

4. Carrier* to deliver full Weight. 


g 5. Delivery of Grain by Railroads. 

3 6. Power and Duty of the Legislature. 

J 7. Grain Inspection—Protection of Dealers. 


J I. All elevators or storehouses where grain or other property is stored for a compensation, 
whether the property stored be kept separate or not, are declared to be public warehouses. 

2 2 , The owner, lessee or manager of each and every public warehouse situated in any 
town or city of not less than 100,000 inhabitants, shall make weekly statements under oath, 
before some officer to be designated by law, and keep the same posted in some conspicuous 
place in the office of such warehouse, and shall also file a copy for public examination in 
such place as shall be designated by law, which statement shall correctly set forth the amount 
and gTade of each and every kind of grain in such warehouse, together with such other 
property as may be stored therein, and what warehouse receipts have been issued, and are, 
at the time of making such statement, outstanding therefor; and shall, on the copy posted in 
the warehouse, note daily such changes as may be made in the quantity and grade of grain 
in such warehouse; and the different grades of grain shipped in separate lots, shall not be 
mixed with inferior or superior grades, without the consent of the owner or consignee there¬ 
of. 

| 3. The owners of property stored in any warehouse, or holder of a receipt for the same, 
shall always be at liberty to examine such property stored, and all the books and records of 
the warehouse in regard to such property. 

2 4. Allrailroad companies and other common carriers on railroads shall weigh or measure 

r 'n at points where it is shipped, and receipt for the full amount, and shall be responsible 
the delivery of such amount to the owner or consignee thereof, at the place of destina¬ 
tion. 

2 5. All railroad companies receiving and transporting grain in bulk or otherwise shall 
deliver the same to any consignee thereof, or any elevator or public warehouse to which it 
may be consigned, provided such consignee, or the elevator or public warehouse can be 
reached by any track owned, leased or used, or which can be used, by such railroad com¬ 
panies j and all railroad companies shall permit connections to be made with their track, so 
that any such consignee; and any public warehouse, coal bank or coal yard, may be reached 
by the cars on said railroad. 

2 6. It shall be the duty of the general assembly to pass all necessary laws to prevent the 
issue of false and fraudulent warehouse receipts, and to give full effect to this article of the 
constitution, which shall be liberally construed so as to protect producers and shippers. 
And the enumeration of the remedies herein named shall not be construed to deny to the 
general assembly the power to prescribe by law such other and further remedies as may be 
found expedient, or to deprive any person of existing common law remedies. 

2 7. The general assembly shall pass laws for the inspection of grain, for the protection of 
producers, shippers and receivers of grain and produce. 


ARTICLE XIV. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

} 1. By a Constitutional Convention. | \ 2. Proposed by the Legislature. 

2 I. Whenever two-thirds of the members of each house of the general assembly shall, by 
a vote entered upon the journals thereof, concur that a convention is necessary to revise, 
alter or amend the constitution, the question shall be submitted to the electors at the next 
general election. If a majority voting at the election vote for a convention, the general 
assembly shall, at the next session, provide for a convention, to consist of double the num¬ 
ber of the members of the senate, to be elected in the same manner, at the same places, and 
in the same districts. The general assembly shall, in the act calling the convention, desig¬ 
nate the day, hour and place of its meeting, fix the pay of its members and officers, and 
provide for the payment of the same, together with expenses necessarily incurred by the con¬ 
vention in the performance of its duties. Before proceeding, the members shall take an oath 
to support the constitution of the United States, and of the State of Illinois, and to faith¬ 
fully discharge their duties as members of the convention. The qualification of members 
shall be the same as that of members of the senate, and vacancies occurring shall be filled 
in the manner provided for filling vacancies in the general assembly. Said convention shall 
meet within three months after such election, and prepare such revisions, alterations or 
amendments of the constitution as shall be deemed necessary, which shall be submitted to 
the electors for their ratification or rejection, at an election appointed by the convention for 
that purpose, not less than or more than six months after the adjournment thereof; and un¬ 
less so submitted and approved by a majority of the electors voting at the election, no such 
revisions, alterations or amendments shall take effect. 

2. Amendments to this constitution may be proposed in either bouse of the general as¬ 
sembly, and if the same shall be voted for by two-thirds of all the members elected to each 
of the two houses, such proposed amendments, together with the yeas and nays of each 
house thereon, shall be entered in full on their respective journals, and said amendments 
shall be submitted to the electors of this State for adoption or rejection, at the next election 
of members of the general assembly, in such manner as may be prescribed by law. The 
proposed amendments shall be published in full at least three months preceeding the election, 
and if a majority of electors voting at said election shall vote for the proposed amendments, 
they shall become a part of this constitution. But the general assembly shall have no power 
to propose amendments to more than one article of this constitution at the same session, nor to 
the same article oftner than once in four years. 


SEPARATE SECTIONS. 

Illinois Central Railroad. I Municipal Subscription to Corporations. 

Illinois and Michigan Canal. I 

No contract, obligation or liability whatever, of the Illinois Central Railroad Company, 
to pay any money into the State treasury, nor any lien of the State upon, or right to tax pro¬ 
perty of said company, in accordance with the provisions of the charter of said company, ap¬ 
proved Feb. 10. in the year of our Lord 1851, shall ever be released, suspended, modified, 
altered, remitted, or in any manner diminished or impaired by legislative or other authority; 
and all moneys derived from said company, after the payment of the State debt, shall be ap¬ 
propriated and set apart for the payment of the ordinary expenses of the State government, 
and for no other purposes whatever. 

MUNICIPAL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO RAILROADS OR PRIVATE CORPORATIONS. 

No county, city, town, township or other municipality, shall ever become subscriber to the 
capital stock of any railroad or private corporation, or make donation to, or loan its credit 
in aid of such corporation: Provided , however , that the adoption of this article shall not 
be construed as affecting the right of any such municipality to make such subscriptions where 
the same have been authorized, under existing laws, by a vote of the people of such munici¬ 
palities prior to such adoption. 

CANAL. 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal shall never be sold or leased until the specific proposi¬ 
tion for the sale or lease thereof shall have first been submitted to a vote of the people of 
the State, at a general election, and have been approved by a majority of ail the votes 
polled at such election. The general assembly shall never loan the credit of the State, or 
make appropriations from the treasury thereof, in aid of railroads or canals: Provided , 
that any surplus earnings of any canal may be appropriated for its enlargement or extension, 

SCHEDULE. 

! x. Laws in force remain valid. [ £ 4. Present county Courts continued. 

2. Fines, Penalties, and Forfeitures. I 5. AH existing Courts continued. 

3. Recognizances, Bonds, Obligations. J jf 6. Persons now in Office continued. 

That no inconvenience may arise from the alterations and amendments made in the constitution of this 
State, and to carry the same into complete effect, it is hereby ordained and declared : 

2 I. That all laws in force at the adoption of this constitution, not inconsistent therewith, 
and all rights, actions, prosecutions, claims, and contracts of th ; s State, individuals, or bodies 
corporate, shall continue to be as valid as if this constitution had not been adopted. 

2 2. That all fines, taxes, penalties and forfeitures, due and owing to the State of Illinois 
under the present constitution and laws, shall insure to the use of the people of the State of 
Illinois, under this constitution. 

2 3. Recognizances, bonds, obligations, and all other instruments entered into or executed 
before the adoption of this constitution, to the people of the State of Illinois, to any State 
or county officer or public body, shall remain binding and valid; and rights and liabilities 
upon the same shall continue, and all crimes and misdemeanors shall lie tried and punished 
as though no change had been made in the constitution of this State. 

2 4. County courts for the transaction of county business in counties not having adopted 
township organization, shall continue in existence and exercise their present jurisdiction 
until the board of county commissioners provided in this constitution is organized in pur¬ 
suance of an act of the general assembly ; and the county courts in all other counties shall 
have the same power and jurisdiction they now possess until otherwise provided by general 
law. 

2 5* AH existing courts which are not in this constitution specially enumerated, shall con¬ 
tinue in existence and exercise their present jurisdiction until otherwise provided by law. 

2 6. All persons now filling any office or appointment shall continue in the exercise of the 
duties thereof according to their respective commissions or appointments, unless by this 
constitution it is otherwise directed. 

************** 

2 18. All laws of the State of Illinois, and all official writings, and the executive, legisla¬ 
tive and judicial proceedings, shall be conducted, preserved and published in no other than 
the English language. 

2 19. The general assembly shall pass all laws necessary to carry into effect the provisions 
of this constitution. 

2 20. The circuit clerks of the different counties having a population over sixty thousand, 
shall continue to be recorders (ex-officio) for their respective counties, under this constitu¬ 
tion, until the expiration of their respective terms. 

2 21. The judges of all courts of record in Cook County shall, in lieu of any salary pro¬ 
vided for in this constitution, receive the compensation now provided by law until the ad¬ 
journment of the first session of general assembly after the adoption of this constitution. 

2 22. The present judge of the circuit court of Cook county shall continue to hold the 
circuit court of Lake county until otherwise provided by law. 

2 23. When this constitution shall be adopted, and take effect as the supreme law of the 
State of Illinois, the two-mill tax provided to be annually assessed and collected upon each 
dollar's worth of taxable property, in addition to all other taxes, as set forth in article fifteen 
of the now existing constitution, shall cease to be assessed after the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy. 

2 24. Nothing contained in this constitution shall be so construed as to deprive the genera 
assembly of the power to authorize the city of Quincy to create any indebtedness for rail¬ 
road or municipal purposes, for which the people of said city shall have voted, and to which 
they shall have given, by such vote, their assent, prior to the thirteenth day of December, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight huudred and sixty-nine s Provided, that no such 
indebtedness, so created, shall in any part thereof be paid by the State, or from any State 
revenue, tax or fund, but the same shall be paid, if at all, by the said city of Quincy alone, 
and by taxes to be levied upon the taxable property thereof: And provided , further , that 
the general assembly shall nave no power in the premises that it could not exercise under 
the present constitution of this State. 

2 25. In case this constitution and the articles and sections submitted separately be adopt¬ 
ed, the existing constitution shall cease in all its provisions; and in case this constitution 
be adopted, and any one or more of its articles or sections submitted separately be defeated, 
the provisions of the existing constitution (if any) on the same subject shall remain in 
force. 

2 26. The provisions of this constitution required to be executed prior to the adoption or 
rejection thereof shall take effect and be in force immediately. . 

Done in convention at the capital, in the city of Springfield, on the thirteenth day of 
May, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy, and of the inde¬ 
pendence of the United States of America the ninety-fourth. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names : 

CHARLES HITCHCOCK, President . 
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William J. Allen, 

John Abbott, 

James C. Allen, 

Elliott Anthony, 

Wm. R. Archer, 
Henry I. Atkins, 
James G. Bayne, 

R. M. Benjamin, 

H. P. H. Brownwell, 
O. H. Browning, 

Wm. G. Bowman, 
Silas L. Bryon, 

H. P. Buxton, 

Daniel Cameron, 
William Cary, 
Lawrence S. Church, 
Hiram H. Cody, 

W. F. Coolbaugh, 
Alfred M. Craig, 
Robert J. Cross, 
Samuel P. Cummings, 
John Dement, 

G. S. Eldridge, 

James W. English, 
David Ellis, 

Ferris Forman, 


Robert A. King, 

Jas. McCoy, 

Charles E. McDowell, 
William C. Goodhue, 
Joseph Medill, 

Clifton H. Moore, 
Jonathan Merriam, 
Joseph Parker, 

Samuel C. Paiks, 
Peleg S. Perley, 

J. S. Poage, 

Edward Y. Rice, 
James P. Robinson, 
Lewis W. Ross, 
William P. Pierce, 

N. J. Pillsbury 
Jno. Scholfield, 

James M. Sharp, 
Henry Sherrell, 

Wm. H. Snyder, 

O. C. Skinner, 

Westel W. Sedgwick, 
Charles F. Springer, 
John L. Tincher, 

C. Truesdale, 

Henry Tubbs, 


Jesse C. Fox, 

Miles A. Fuller, 

John P. Gamble, 

Addison Goodell, 

John C. Haines, 

Elijah M. Haines, 

John W. Hankins, 

R. P. Hanna, 

Joseph Hart, 

Abel Harwood, 

Milton Hay, 

Samuel Snowden Hayes, 
Jesse S. Hildrup, 


Thomas J. Turner, 
Wm. H. Underwood, 
Wm. L. Vandeventer, 
Henry W. Wells, 
George E. Wait, 
George W. Wall, 

R. B. Sutherland, 

D. C. Wagner, 
George R. Wendling, 
Chas. Wheaton, 

L. D. Whiting, 

John H. Wilson, 
Orlando H. Wright, 


Attest :—John Q. Harmon, Secretary. 

Daniel Shepard, First Assistant Secretary . 
A. H. Swain, Second Assistant Secretary . 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE OF ILLINOIS. 


Office of Secretary. 


I, Gkorgb H. Harlow. Secretary of the State of Illinois, do hereby certify that the foregoing is a true 
copy of the constitution of the State of Illinois adopted in convention the 13th day of May, 1870, ratified by 
a vote of the people the 2th day of July, 1870, and in force on the 8th day of Aug-ist. 1870, and now on file in 
th ; s office. In testimony whereof I hereto set my hand and affix the Great Seal of State, at the city of 
Springfield, this 31s; day of March, A D. 1873. 

GEO. H. HARLOW, Secretary of State. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected them with another, and to assume among the powers 
of the earth, the separate and equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare 
the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal; that they are en¬ 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed; that, whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abol¬ 
ish it, and to institute a new government, laying its foundation on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and, accordingly, all experience hath shown that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce them under ab¬ 
solute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty to throw off such government, and to provide 
new guards for their future security. Such has been the patient sufferance of these colonies, 
and such is now the necessity which constrains them to alter their former systems of govern¬ 
ment. The history of the present King of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny over these 
States. To prove this let facts be submitted to a candid world: 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary for the public 
good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing importance, unless 
suspended in their operation till his assent should be obtained; and when so suspended, he 
has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large districts of people, unless 
those people would relinquish the right of representation in the legislature; a right inestima¬ 
ble to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
the depository of their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly for opposing, with manly firmness, his 
invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolution, to cause others to be elected; 
whereby the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to the people at 
large for their exercise; the State remaining, in the meantime, exposed to all the danger 
of invasion from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these States; for that purpose, obstructing 
the laws for naturalization of foreigners; refusing to pass others to encourage their migration 
hither, and raising the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing his assent to laws for estab¬ 
lishing, judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for ihe tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of officers to harass our 
people, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, without the consent of our 
legislature. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, and superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined, with others, to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our constitution, 
and unacknowledged by our laws ; giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation. 


For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us. 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment, for any murders which they 
should commit on the inhabitants of these States. 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent: 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury : 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offences : 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring province, establishing 
therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render it at once an 
example and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into these colonies : 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and altering fundament¬ 
ally, the powers of our governments: 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with power to 
legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his protection, and waging war 
against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives 
of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to complete the work 
of death, desolation and tyranny, already begun, with circumstances of cruelty and perfidy 
scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized 
nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on the high seas, to bear arms 
against their country, to become the executioners of their friends and brethren, or to fall 
themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavored to J bring on the 
inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare is am 
undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned for redress, in the most humble 
terms; our repeated petitions have been answered only by repeated injury. A prince, 
whose character is thus marked by every act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the 
ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British brethren. We have warned them 
from time to time, of attempts made by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdic¬ 
tion over us. We have reminded them of the circumstances of our emigration and settlement 
here. We have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured 
them, by the ties of our common kindred, to disavow these usurpations, which would inevit¬ 
ably interrupt our connections and correspondence. They, too, have been deaf to the voice 
of justice and consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which denounces 
our separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace, 
friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, in GEN¬ 
ERAL CONGRESS assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the World for the 
rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name, and by the authority of the good people of these 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare. That these United Colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES; that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British crown, and that all political connection between them and the State of Great 
Britain, is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and that, as FREE AND INDEPENDENT 
STATES, they have full power to levy war, conclude j>eace, contract alliances, establish 
commerce, and to do all other acts and things which INDEPENDENT STATES may of 
right do. And, for the support of this declaration, and a firm reliance on the protection of 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE, we mutually pledge to each other, our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor. 

JOHN HANCOCK. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of America. 

ARTICLE I. | 

Sf.CTION l. All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the j 
United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. ! 

Section 2. The House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen every j 
second year by the people of the several States, and the electors in each State shall have the j 
qualifications requisite lor electors of the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

No person shall be a Representative who shall not have attained to the age of twenty-five 
years, and been seven years a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, j 
be an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be chosen. | 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several States which may 
be included within this Union, according to their respective numbers, which shall be deter- | 
mined by adding to the whole number of free persons, including those bound to service for ; 
a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. The 
actual enumeration shall be made within three years after the first meeting of the Congress ' 
of the United states, and within every subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as they 
shall by law direct. The number of Representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty | 
thousand, but each State shall have at least one Representative; and until such enumeration 
shall be made, the State of New Hamphsire shall be entitled to choose three, Massachusetts 
eight, Rhode Island and Province Plantations one, Connecticut five, New York six, New I 
Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia, ten, North Carolina 
five, and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, the Executive authority 
thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. j 

The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and other officers, and shall have 1 
the sole power of impeachment. I 

Section 3. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from each 
State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six years; and each Senator shall have one 
vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the first election, they shall 
be divided as equally as may be into three classes. The seats of the Senators of the fir>t 
class shall be vacated at the expiration of the second year, of the second class at the expira¬ 
tion of the fourth year, and of the third class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one- 
third may be chosen every second year; and if vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, 
during the recess of the Legislature of any State, the Executive thereof may make temporary 
appointments until the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the age of thirty years, and 
been nine years a citizen of the United States, and w r ho shall not, when elected,be an inhab¬ 
itant of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

The Vice President of the United States shall be President of the Senate, but shall have 
no vote unless they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a President pro tempore, in the 
absence of the Vice President, or when he shall exercise the office of President of the United 
States. 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. When sitting for that 
purpose they shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President of the United States is 
tried, the Chief Justice shall preside. And no person shall be convicted without the con¬ 
currence of two-thirds of the members present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from office, 
and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust or profit under the United 
States: but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, trial, 
judgment and punishment according to law. 

Section 4. The times, places and manner of holding elections for Senators and Represent¬ 
atives, shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and such meeting shall be on 
the first Monday in December, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Section 5. Each house shall be the judge of the election, returns and qualifications of its 
own members, and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do business; but a smaller 
number may adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance of 
absent members in such manner, and under such penalties as each house may provide. 

Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
behaviour, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time to time publish the 
same, excepting such parts as may in their judgment require secrecy; and the yeas and nays 
of the members of either house on any question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those 
present, be entered on the journal. 

Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall, without the consent of the other, 
adjourn tor more than three days, nor to any other place than that in which the two houses 
shall be sitting. 

Section 6. The Senators and Representatives shall receive a compensation for their ser¬ 
vices, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the United States. They 
shall in all cases, except treason, felony and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest 
during their attendance at the session of their respective houses, and in going to and return¬ 
ing from the same; and for any speech or debate in either house they shall not be questioned 
in any other place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he was elected, be appointed 
to any civil office under the authority of the United States, which shall have been created, 
or the emoluments whereof shall have been increased during such time; and no person 


holding any office under the United States, shall be a member of either house during his 

continuance in office. 

Section 7 . All bill* for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives; 
but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as on other bills. 

Every lull which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the Senate, shall, 
before it becomes a law, be presented to the President of the United States; if he approve 
he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it with his objections to that house in which it shall 
have originated, who shall enter the objections at large on their journal, and proceed to 
reconsider it. If after such reconsideration two thirds of that House shall agree to pass the 
bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other house, by which it shall 
likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds of that House, it shall become a 
law. But in all such cases the votes of both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, 
and the names of the persons voting for and against the bill shall be entered on the journal 
of each house respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the President within ten days 
(Sundays excepted), after it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a law, in 
like manner as if he bad signed it, unless the Congress by their adjournment prevent its 
return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

Every order, resolution or vote to which the concurrence of the Senate and House of Rep¬ 
resentatives may be necessary (except on a question of adjournment), shall be presented to 
the President of the United States; and before the same shall take effect, shall be approved 
by him, or being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, according to the rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a 
bill. 

Section S. The Congress shall have power— 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the United Slates ; but all duties, imposts and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes. ; 

To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform law's on the subject of bankrupt¬ 
cies throughout the United States; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and current coin of the 
United States; 

To establish post-offices and post-roads; 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing for limited times to authors 
and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writiuga and discoveries; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, and offences 
against the law of nations ; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules concerning captures 
on land and w’ater; 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that use shall be for a 
longer term than two years; 

To provide and maintain a navy ; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and naval forces; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insur¬ 
rections and repel invasions; 

To provide for organizing, arming and disciplining the militia, and for governing such 
part of them as may be employed in the service of the United States, reserving to the States, 
respectively the appointment of the officers, and the authority of training the milita according 
to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

To exercise legislation in all cases whatsoever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles 
square), as may by the cession of particular States and the acceptance of Congress, become 
the seat of the government of the United States, and to exercise like authority over all places 
purchased by the consent of the Legislature of the State in which the same shall be, for the 
erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards and other needful buildings;—and 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Section 9. The migration or importation of such persons as any of the States now exist¬ 
ing shall think proper to admit, shall % not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such importa¬ 
tion, not exceeding ten dollars for each persons. 

The privileges of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless when in cases 
of rebellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in proportion to the census, or enu¬ 
meration herein before directed to be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
State over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to, or from one State, be obliged to 
enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

No money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in consequence of appropriations made 
by law; and a regular statement and account of the receipts and expenditures of all public 
money shall be published from time to time. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States; and no person holding any 
office of profit or trust under them, shall without the consent of the Congress, accept of any 
present, emolument, office, or title, of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign 
State. 

Section 10. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation; grant letters 
of marque or reprisal; coin money ; emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and silver 
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coin a tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder,ex post facto law, or law im¬ 
pairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports 
or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws, and 
the net produce of all duties and imposts laid by any State on imports or exports, shall be 
for the use of the Treasury of the United States; and all such laws shall be subject to the 
revision and control of the Congress. 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty on tonnage, keep troops 
or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another State, 
or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent 
danger as will not admit of delay. 

ARTICLE II. 


Section i. The Executive power shall be vested in a President of the United States of 
America. He shall hold his office during the term of four years, and, together with the 
Vice President chosen for the same term, be elected as follows: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, a number 
of electors, equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in the Congress; but no Senator or Representative, or person holding an 
office of trust or profit under the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

[*The electors shall m eet in their respective States and vote by ballot for two persons, 
of whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with themselves. And they 
shall make a list of all persons voted for, and of the number of votes for each ; which list 
they shall sign and certity, and transmit, sealed to the seat of the government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certificates, and the votes 
shall then be counted. The person having the greatest number of votes shall be the Presi¬ 
dent, if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed; and if there 
be more than one who have such majority, and have an equal number of votes, then the 
House of Representatives shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for President; and 
if no person have a majority, then from the five highest on the list the said House shall in 
like manner choose the President. But in choosing the President, the vote shall be taken 
by States, the representation from each State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose, 
shall consist of a member or members from two-thirds of the States, and a majority of all the 
States shall be necessary to a choice. In every case, after the choice of the President, the 
person having the greatest number of votes of the electors shall be the Vice President. But 
if there should remain two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall choose from them 
by ballot the Vice President.] 

The Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, and the day on which 
they shall give their votes; which day shall be the same throughout the United States. 

No pesron except a natural born citizen, or a citizen of the United States at the time of 
the adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of President; neither shall any 
person be eligible to that office who shall not have attained the age of thirty-five years, and 
been fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, resignation or inability 
to discharge the powers and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice 
President, and the Congress may by law provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, 
or inability, both of the President and Vice President, declaring what officer shall then act 
as President, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the disability be rtmoved, or a 
President shall be elected. 

The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a compensation which shall 
neither be increased nor diminished during the period for which he shall have been elected, 
and he shall not receive within that period any other emolument from the United States, or 
any of them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his office he shall take the following oath or affirma¬ 
tion : 

u I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the office of President of 
the United States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States.” 

Section 2. The President shall be commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the 
United States, and of the militia of the several States, when called into the actual service of 
the United States; he may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of 
the Executive departments, upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices, 
and he shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offences against the United 
States, except in cases of impeachment. 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; and he shall nominate, and by and with 
the advice of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, ohter public ministers and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States whose appoint¬ 
ments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by law; but 
the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
proper in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may happen during the recess 
of the Senate, by granting commissions which shall expire at the end of their next sessions. 

Section 3. He shall from time to time give to the Congress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient; he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or either of them, 
and in case of disagreement between them, with respect to the time of adjournment, he may 
adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and other 
public ministers; he shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall commis¬ 
sion all the officers of the United States. 

Section 4. The President, Vice President and all civil officers of the United States, shall 
be removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors. 
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ARTICLE III. 

Section f. The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court 
and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time o'dain and establish. 
T-he judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good be¬ 
haviour, and shall, at stated times, receive for their services a compensation, which shall not 
be diminished during their continuance in office. 

Section 2. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, arising 
under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their authority ;—to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and 
consuls;—to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction;—to controversies to which 
the United States shall be a party;—to controversies between two or more States;—between 
a State and citizens of another State;—between citizens of different States ;—between citi¬ 
zens of the same State claiming lands under grants of different States, and between a State, 
or the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens or subjects. 

in all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, and those in which 

t a State shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction. 

In all the other cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have appellate juris- 


‘ 1 ^ *Thli clause within brackets has been superceded and annulled by the lath amendment. 




diction, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions, and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury; and such trial 
shall be held in the State where the said crimes shall have been committed; but when not 
committed within, any State, the trial shall be at such place or places as the Congress may 
by law have directed. 

Section 3. Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying war against 
them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be 
convicted of treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on 
confession in open court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of treason, but no attainder of 
treason shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture except during the life of the person 
attainted. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Section i. Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public acts, records, 
and judicial proceedings of every other State. And the Congress may by general laws pre¬ 
scribe the manner in which such acts, records and proceedings shall be proved and the effect 
thereof. 

Section 2. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States. 

A person charged in any State with treason, felony or other crime, who shall flee from 
justice, and be found in another State, shall on demand of the Executive authority of the 
State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State having jurisdiction of 
the crime. 

No person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up on the claim of the party to whom such service or 
labor may be due. 

Section 3. New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union ; but no new 
State shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any other State: nor any State be 
formed by the junction of two or more States, or parts of States, without the consent of the 
Legislatures of the States concerned, as well as of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needfnl rules and regulations 
respecting tne territory or other property belonging to the United States • and nothing in 
this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States, or of 
any particular State. 

Section 4. The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a Republican 
form of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion, and on application of 
the Legislature, or of the Executive (when the Legislature cannot be convened) against do¬ 
mestic violence. 


ARTICLE V. 

• 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the application of the Legislatures 01 two-thirds of 
the several States, shall call a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when ratified by the 
Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, 
as the one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress. Provided 
that no amendment which may be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first 
article; and that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate. 


ARTICLE VI. 

All debts contracted and engagements entered into, before the adoption of this Constitu¬ 
tion, shall be as valid against the United States under this Constitution, as under the 
Confederation. 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof, and all treaties made or which shall be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The Senators and Representatives'before mentioned, and the members of the several 
State Legislatures, and all Executive and judicial officers, both of the United States and of 
the several States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation, to support this Constitution; but 
no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or public trust under 
the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. 

The ratification of the Conventions of nine States shall be sufficient for the establishment 
of this Constitution between the States so ratifying the same. 

Done in Convention by the unanimous consent of the States present, the seventeenth day 
of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, 
and of the Independence of the United States of America, the twelfth. In Witness 
Whereof, We have hereunto subscribed our names. 


New Hampshire. 
John Langdon, 
Nicholas Gilman. 

Massachusetts. 
Nathaniel Gorham, 
Rufus King. 

Connecticut. 

Wm. Saml. Johnson, 
Roger Sherman. 

New York. 

Alexander Hamilton. 

New Jersey. 

Wil. Livingston, 

Wm. Patterson, 

David Brearly, 

Jona. Dayton. 

Attest 1 


GEO. WASHINGTON, 
President and Deputy from Virginia. 


Pennsylvania. 
B. Franklin, 
Robt. Morris. 
Tho. Fitzsimons, 
Umes Wilson, 
Thomas Mifflin, 
Geo. Clymer, 
ared Incersoll, 
Gouv. Morris. 


Maryland. 

James M’Henry, 

Danl. Carroll, 

Dan. of St. Thos. Jenifer. 

North Carolina . 

Wm. Blount, 

Hu. Williamson, 

Rich’d Dobbs Spaight. 


Delaware. 

Geo. Read, 

John Dickinson, 

Jaco. Broom, 

Gunning Bedford, Jr., 
Richard Bassett. 
Virginia. 

J ohn Blair, 
ames Madison, Jr. 


South Carolina. 

J. Rutledge, 

Charles Pinckney, 

Chas. Cotesworth Pinckney, 
Pierce Butler. 

Georgia . 

William Few, 

Abr. Baldwin. 


WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Proposed by Congress , and ratified by the Legislatures of the sroeral States , pursuant to the fifth article of the original Constitution, 


ARTICLE I. 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government for a redress of grievances. 

ARTICLE II, 

A well regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free State, the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

ARTICLE III. 

No soldier shall in time of peace be quartered in any house without the consent of the 
owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but 
upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place 
to be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

ARTICLE V. 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a 
presentment or indictment by a Grand Jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, 
or in the militia when in actual service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any per 
son be subject for the same offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law; nor shall private property be taken for public use, 
without just compensation. 

ARTICLE VI. 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, 
by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, 
which district shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to 
have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense. 

ARTICLE VII. 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the 
right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise 
re-examined in any court of the United States, than according to the rules of the common 
law. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishment inflicted. 

ARTICLE IX. 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people. 

ARTICLE X. 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 

ARTICLE XI. 

The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to extend to any suit in law 
or equity commenced or prosecuted against one of the United States by citizens of another 
State, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign State. 

ARTICLE XII. 

The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot for President and 
Vice President, One of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with them¬ 
selves- they tMl name in their ballots the person to be voted for as President, and in 


distinct ballots the persons voted for as Vice President, and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voteci for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice President, and of 
the number of votes for each, which list they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to 
the seat of government of the United States, directed to the President of the Senate. The 
President of the Senate shall, in presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. The person having the greatest 
number of votes for President, shall be the President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed; and if no person have such majority, then from the 
persons having the highest number not exceeding three on the list of those voted for as 
President, the House of Representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the President. 
But in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by States, the representation from 
each State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members 
from two-thirds of the States, and a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. 
And if the House of Representatives shall not choose a President whenever the right of choice 
shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March next following, then the Vice 
President shall act as President, as in the case of the death or other Constitutional disability 
of the President. The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice President, shall 
be the Vice President, if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed, 
and if no person have a majority, then from the two highest numbers on the list, the Senate 
shall choose the Vice President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the 
whole number of Senators, and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary to a 
choice. But no person Constitutionally ineligible to the office of President shall be eligible 
to that of Vice President of the United States. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

Section i. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, or 
any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XIV. 

Section i. All persons bom or naturalized in the United States and subject to the ju¬ 
risdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States, and of the State wherein they reside. 
No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 01 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. 

Section 2. Representatives shall be appointed among the several States according to 
their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed ; but when the right to vote at any election for the choice of electors for 
President and Vice President of the United States, Representatives in Congress, the executive 
and judicial officers of a State or the members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any^ot 
the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years of age and citizens of the United 
States, or in any way abridged except for participation in rebellion or other crimes, the basis 
of representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of such male 
citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such 
State. f 

Section 3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress or elector 0 
President and Vice President, or hold any office civil or military, under the United States or 
under any State who, having previously taken an oath as a Member of Congress, or as an 
officer of the United States, or as a member of any State Legislature, or as an ex f c, JJ l Y® or 
judicial officer of any State, to support the Constitution of the United States, shall nave 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each house, remove such disability* 

Section 4. The validity of the public debt of the United States authorized by law, 
including debts incurred for payment of pensions and bounties for services in suppressing 
insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. But neither the United States nor any 
State shall assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in the aid of insurrection at fgj 
lion against the United States, or any loss or emancipation of any slave, hufr 
obligations and claims shall be held illegal and void. . 

Section 5. The Congress shall have the power to enforce, by appropriate legUUtioa^p 
provisions of this article. , - 

ARTICLE XV. 

Section x. The rights of citizens of the United States to vote 
abridged by the United States on account of race, color, or previous condition 

Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appr ^ 
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